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Select  Committee  on 
Pulp  and  Papee  Investigation, 

Tuesday,  May  IB,  1908. 

Tlie  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  James  R.  Maim  pre- 
siding. 

The  Chairman.  I  wrote  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  asking  in 
reference  to  drawbacks,  and  received  this  reply: 

Treasury  Departmbnt, 

OWICB  OF  THB  SeCRBTART, 

Washington^  May  9, 190S. 
Hon.  Jambs  B.  Mann, 

Chairman  CommiUee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigationt 

House  of  Representaiives,  Washington^  D.  C, 

My  Dbar  Sm:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  I  have  to  advue  you  that 
drawback  is  allowed  under  section  30  of  the  act  of  July  24, 1897,  on  the  exx)ortation  of 
paper  manufactured  from  imported  china  clay  or  kaolin,  mechanically  ground  wood 
pulp  and  diemical  wood  pulp,  bleached  or  unbleached.  The  records  of  drawback 
paia,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  do  not  show  separately  the  duty  refunded 
as  drawback  on  wood  pulp.  The  following  are  the  amounts  of  drawback  paid  on  the 
exportation  or  articles  manufactured  from  wood  other  than  Itmiber: 

1903 1200.86 

1904 382.38 

1905 : 3,673.20 

1906 1,583.48 

1907 8,231.29 


1898 

1899 $860.08 

1900 457.82 

1901 34.80 

1902 332.11 

The  statistical  records  show  further  that  on  the  exportation  of  paper  and  manu- 
factures of  paper,  there  was  paid  as  drawback  the  following: 


1902 182.14 

1903 4,527.11 

1904 6,045.44 


1905 $1,419.41 

1906 8,125.21 

1907 12,374.21 


In  the  last  table  there  would  be  included  drawback  paid  on  china  clay  entering 
into  the  manufacture  of  the  paper^  also  on  articles  manufactured  of  paper.  The  first 
table  would  include  drawback  paid  not  only  on  imported  wood  pulp  used  in  manu- 
fifccture  of  paper,  but  on  any  imported  wood  other  than  lumber  from  which  exported 
articles  were  manufactured. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Geo.  B.  Cobtblyou, 

Secretary. 

STA 


OF  MB.  JOHN  NOBBIS,  OF  HEW  TOBE  GITT— Cont'd. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  May  I.  in  that  connection,  submit  the  published  state- 
ment obtained,  as  I  know,  from  Mr.  CSiable,  the  export  sales  agent 
of  the  International  Paper  Company,  the  statement  showing  the 
amount  of  exports  of  the  International  Paper  Company.  Hie.  state- 
ment is: 

A  considerable  part  of  the  company's  exports,  however,  consiBt  of  paper  manufac- 
tured from  wood  imported  from  Oanaoa,  on  which  a  duty  of  1.67  has  been  paid.  L^st 
Tear  the  International  Paper  Company  imported  from  Oanada  17,000  tonB.  Naturally 
it  Is  ta  the  company*!  advantage  to  export  paper. 
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The  Chairman.  The  years  given  by  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury 
would  undoubtedly  be  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Well,  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  is  for  the  latter 
part  of  the  year.  This  does  not  say  directly  that  they  exported 
17,000  tons,  that  is,  all  of  the  pulp  that  was  imported  was  exported, 
but  I  gathered  fron^  the  International  officials  that  was  what  they 
did,  that  they  took  the  pulp  that  was  imported  and  put  it  into  their 
export  paper  in  order  that  they  might  get  the  benefit  of  the  reduced 
cost.  They  would  in  that  way  save  foiu:-fi[ftlis  of  1.67  on  every  ton 
exported  by  reason  of  rebates  from  the  Government. 

The  Chaibman.^  If  they  sent  all  their  export  paper  from  one  rnill 
that  would  be  quite  easy  to  do. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  understand 'that  they  sent  from  more  than  one  mill. 
On  Saturday  at  the  Hudson  River  mill  there  was  being  made  a  lot 
of  export  paper. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  they  were  sending  a  lot  of  paper  to  Cuba.  I 
saw  it  marked. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  imderstand  that  has  been  unusual  heretofore. 

The  Chaibmak.  Of  course,  there  would  be  no  drawback  on  that. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Because  the  wood  was  groimd  at  that  millt 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  There  would  not  be  any  drawback  anyhow  unless 
the  Government  officials  there  watch  it. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Must  the  Government  have  officials  watching) 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Mr.  Chable  said,  upon  this  matter  of  export  paper — 
I  will  put  in  this  entire  article,  although  I  do  not  think  it  ia  necessary 
to  read  all  of  it,  because  I  do  not  want  to  delay  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee: 

The  average  net  result  per  ton  to  the  International  Paper  Oompanyon  paper  ex- 
ported is  almost  exactly  equal  to  the  net  results  in  the  home  market.  This  is  verv  far 
removed  from  a  system  of  ''dumping."  Furthermore,  in  order  to  fill  foreign  oraers, 
we  were  compelled  to  purchase  last  year  17,000  tons  of  i>aper  in  Canada,  at  a  penalty, 
and  2,000  tons  in  Germany,  because  we  did  not  want  to  withdraw  the  necessary  amount 
from  the  home  market. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  that  your  are  reading  from? 

Mr.  NoBRis.  This  ia  the  Evening  Post,  to  wnich  I  have  referred 
various  times.  This  is  the  issue  of  January  11,  1908,  headed  ''The 
rise  in  print  paper." 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  report  a  signed  article) 

Mr.  NoBRis.  No;  this  was  prepared  by  the  Evening  Post,  giving 
both  sides  of  it,  they  going  to  Mr.  Burbank  and  printmg  interviews 
with  Mr.  Burbank,  the  president,  and  Mr.  Chaple,  the  export  manager, 
of  the  International. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  an  interview  as  reported  by  a  newspaper 
reporter? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  is  a  little  different  in  regard  to 
possible  mistakes  to  what  a  signed  article  would  be. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  May  I  this  time  make  a  suggestion  to  the  committee 
with  respect  to  the  possibility  of  getting  accurate  information  as  to 
the  two-tour  and  three- tour  systems  in  force  at  the  mill?  It  may  be 
that|  as  has  already  been  done  by  inquiry  of  the  labor  bureaus  of 
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New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Wisconsin,  that  inquiry  would  bring 
that  information  very  promptly.  I  know  that  they  have— your 
reports  show  that  the  New  i  ork  labor  bureau  kept  trace  of  that 
matter. 

The  Chatrman.  What  is  your  understanding  of  that,  that  most 
of  the  mills  are  making  news-print  paper  on  me  three-tour  or  the 
two-tour  system  t 

Mr.  NoBBis.  My  impression,  without  havmg  sufficient  information 
to  make  anything  like  a  fair  valuation,  but  just  for  what  it  is  worth, 
would  be  that  about  one-half  of  them  are  on  the  three-tour  system 
and  about  one-half  on  the  two-tour  system,  but  that  is  the  merest 
guess.  ^ 

Mr.  Staffoed.  Where  the  two-tour  system  is  still  in  vogue  have 
you  anv  information  as  to  whether  the  wages  of  the  men  are  .higher 
than  where  the  three- tour  system  is  in  force? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  That  is  the  average  earnings  per  week) 

Mr.  Stapfoed-  Yes. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  don't  know. 

May  I  also  surest  that  Canada  has  figures  on  exports  to  the  United 
States  which  mi^t  show  some  facts  which  are  not  obtainable  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  an  application  to  Ottawa  would  probably 
bring  out  that  information. 

For  instance,  they  haVe  been  keeping  a  report  of  the  export  of  pulp. 
I  understand  tnat  even  that  is  incomplete  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
many  exportations  have  been  made  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States  or  pulp  wood  without  any  report  to  the  authorities,  from 
Batiscan. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Canadian  government 
publishes  the  statistics  containing  these? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  do  not.  Some  were  printed,  but  not  in  official  form. 
I  got  trace  of  them  and  sent  to  Ottawa  and  obtained  the  figures 
showing  the  nimiber  of  cords  of  pulp  wood  exported  and  the  valua- 
tion of  it.  Those  figures  fix  the  value  at  $4.38  for  the  year  1905,  $4.31 
per  cord  for  1906,  and  $4.37  per  cord  for  the  vear  1907. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  At  what  places  were  those  ngures  stated? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  At  what  places  ? 

Mr.  Staffobd.  I  mean,  were  those  the  figures  at  the  point  of 
delivery? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  At  the  point  of  shipment,  as  I  gather  it. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Exclusive  of  the  freight  rates  ? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  At  thepoint  of  shipment,  which  meant,  as  I  gathered 
it,  for  instance,  for  Tnree  Rivers,  where  the  St.  Maurice  Lumber 
Company  is  located,  and  at  Batiscan,  where  another  one  of  the  Inter- 
national paper  mill  companies  is  located. 

The  Chatbman.  At  my  request  the  Secretary  of  State  has  ^nitten 
to  the  consul  at  Three  Rivers  to  obtain  all  the  information  possible. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  May  I  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  understand 
that  there  is  another  newspaper  with  an  audit  contract;  that  is,  a  con- 
tract based  on  the  cost  of  manufacture? 

The  Chaibman.  What  paper  is  that  ? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  The  Boston  Herald. 

The  Chaibman.  What  companv  has  the  oontractt 

Mr.  Nobbis.  The  IntemationaL 
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Mr.  SiifB.  Similar  to  that  of  the  Tiinest 

Mr.  NoBBis.  So  I  understand. 

The  Chaibmak.  By  the  way,  we  have  not  had  the  Times  contract 
jet,  although  we  have  been  waiting  for  it  for  two  weeks. 

Mr.  NoBBis.^  I  have  been  asked  to  state  that  tiie  New  York  Times 
Company  declines  to  furnish  the  contract.  The  witness  before  you 
is  entirely  ready  to  answer  fully  and  freely  every  question  put  to  nim 
within  his  knowledge,  and  to  give  every  particle  of  information  that 
he  knows  upon  the  question.  The  witness,  however,  has  not  the  cus- 
tody of  that  contract  or  of  the  other  papers 

The  Chaibmak.  The  New  York  Times  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  is  it  not  t 

Mr.  NoRBis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  earnestly  in  favor  of  relief! 

Mr.  NoRBis.  In  favor  of  relief,  yes. 

The  Chaibmak.  But  unwilling  to  furnish  the  necessary  testimony 
in  order  to  determine  whether  relief  shall  be  granted? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  That  is  not  the  way  it  might  be  put. 

The  Chaibman.  No;  it  might  be  put  some  otner  way,  but  still  it 
might  properly  be  put  that  way. 

Mr.  Nobbis.  Might  it  not  be  put  this  way:  That  it  might  be  unfair — 
and  I  don't  think  the  committee  will  do  an  intentional  unfairness — 
to  pick  out  one  newspaper  and  make  its  business  and  its  contract  the 
basis  of  this  entire  mvestigation,  while  there  are  other  newspapers, 
with  larger  contracts,  larger  consumption,  lower  prices,  about  wnicn 
no  query  has  been  made.  If  you  take  hold  of  them  and  make  all 
show  up,  it  will  be  on  an  entirely  different  basis. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  think  that  this  committee  ought  to  remain 
in  session  until  it  could  examine  the  contracts  of  all  the  newspapers 
of  the  country) 

Mr.  Nobbis.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  think  it  ought  to  act  without  any  infor- 
mation as  to  any  of  the  contracts  t 

Mr.  Nobbis.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  y^t  the  New  York  Times  is  unwilling  to  come 
in  until  the  others  come  in? 

Mr.  Nobbis.  It  does  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  attitude  of  volun- 
teering that  kind  of  information. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  not  put  in  that  attitude  at  all,  as  you  well 
know.  You  were  directed  by  the  committee  to  produce  the  contract 
and  you  have  stated  that  the  International  Paper  Company  had 
released  you  from  any  secrecy  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Nobbis.  I  stated  so.  1  went  to  New  York  under  that  impres- 
sion. I  thought  so  and  still  think  so :  but  the  New  York  Times  does 
not  think  so.  The  New  York  Times  Company  does  not  think  so,  and 
I  am  in  a  rather  embarrassing  position,  where  so  far  as  I  personally  am 
concerned  I  recognize  the  authority  of  the  commission  to  obtain  all 
information,  and  so  far  as  I  have  any  I  will  give  it  to  you  with  the 
utmost  freedom  and  fullness,  and  I  am  siinply  unable  to  produce  that 
which  is  in  the  custody  of  the  New  York  Times  Company. 

The  Chaibman.  We  do  not  Question  your  good  faith  in  the  matter 
at  all,  but  here  is  a  question  wnere  the  newspapers  are  insisting  that 
speedy  action  be  taken  by  Congress,  as  a  preliminary  to  which  is 
action  by  this  committee.    Wnereas  the  newspapers  are  making 
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requests,  as  yet  we  are  met  on  all  sides  with  the  eyidence  of  difiincli- 
nation  on  a  part  of  the  great  majority  of  the  papers  to  furnish  the  nec- 
essary information  upon  which  to  base  any  just  conclusions.  Does 
that  mdicate  a  desire  on  their  part — oh,  I  won't  ask  you  to  answer 
that.  It  seems  to  me  it  may  be  a  question  whether  that  indicates  a 
desire  on  their  part  to  have  any  action  taken,  whether  they  are  not 
well  satisfied  with  the  contracts  they  now  have  and  are  putting  this 
up  largely  as  a  matter  of  bluff. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Are  you  talking  of  the  New  York  Times  or  of  other 
New  York  papers  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  confining  it  to  the  New  York  papers. 
On  all  hands  I  have  been  met' with  letters  from  newspaper  people 
who  do  not  wish  to  testify. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  There  is  an  amount  of  timidity  in  the  newspaper 
business  which  is  possibly  rare. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  may  be  that  you  know  that  newspaper 

Imblishers  are  excessively  timid,  but  most  ]>eople,  in  public  life  at 
east,  have  not  discovered  that  excessive  timidity  on  the  part  of 
editors  or  news  makers. 

Mr.  Sims.  Did  we  not  have  Mr.  Noyes;  did  he  not  file  the  contract 
he  hasi 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir;  on  Friday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  that  or  not  similar  to  the  one  the  Times  has  f 

The  Chairman.  That  could  only  be  told  by  producing  the  Times 
contract.  If  it  were  similar  it  is  evident  tiiat  the  Times  contract 
would  be  at  once  produced. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Not  at  bH;  that  does  not  follow. 

The  Chairman.  Why,  certainly;  if  the  contract  were  the  same, 
what  object  would  there  be  in  concealing  iti 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Well,  that  Question  must  be  addressed  to  folks  in 
New  York  who  have  decidea  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Who  directed  you  not  to  present  that  contract! 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No  one  directed  me  not  to.  I  have  not  tixe  posses- 
sion of  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  stated  that. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  have  been  asked  to  state  that  the  New  York  Times 
declined  to  produce  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  By  whom  have  you  been  so  directed! 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Thepresident. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Who  is  the  president! 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Adolph  S.  Ochs. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Wno  has  the  custody  of  their  contract  at  the  present 
time! 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Well,  it  is  in  the  safe  under  the  orders  of  Mr.  Ochs. 

Mr.  Stafford.  YiTho  has  the  control  of  the  safe! 

Mr.  N0RRI8.  Well,  the  safe  is  the  cashier's  safe,  and  in  a  compart- 
ment of  it  is  a  section  to  which  I  have  a  key. 

Mr.  Miller.  He  could  furnish  the  contract  if  he  wanted  to! 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Sui'ely. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  that  compartment  to  which  you  have  the 
key  is  this  contract  lodged! 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  is. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  you  are  prevented  from  getting  at  the  contract 
because  the  cashier  holds  the  combination  of  Uxe  larger  receptacle! 
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Mr.  NoRRis.  No ;  I  am  prevented  by  the  fact  that  the  New  York 
Times' president  stated  to  me  that  the  Times  declined  to  furnish  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So,  subpcenaing  you  to  present  it,  it  would  not  have 
any  additional  value? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  any  subpoena  would  have  all  the  force  that  is 
necessary.  I  personally  believe  the  authority  is  ample.  I  want  to 
produce  it;  I  am  in  an  embarrassing  situation  by  reason  of  that 
difference. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  perfectly  evident  to  you,  and  it  must  be  evi- 
dent to  everybody  else  in  the  country  who  has  any  conception  of  the 
case,  that  we  had  to  start  in  and  get  all  this  testimony  by  force.  We 
are  trying  to  get  through  with  it  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress, 
so  as  to  make  a  report,  and  instead  of  receiving  the  assistance  of  the 
newspapers  that  are  making  the  complaint  we  meet  the  proposition 
that  they  wish  to  be  forced  to  give  testimony  that  they  ought  to  pre- 
sent to  the  committee.^  Mr.  Noyes,  in  this  matter  you  do  not  appear 
for  the  New  York  Times,  you  appear  as  a  representative  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Association? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  With,.however,  a  willingness  to  give  to  the  committee 
all  the  information  I  have,  whether  it  is  New  York  Times  information 
or  any  other  information. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  under  pay  from  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  in  this  matter? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  noted  in  one  of  the  resolutions  which  is  in  the 
record  that  they  proposed  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  to  pay  counsel 
expenses  and  other  expenses. 

iir.  NoRRis.  There  has  not  been  any  money  raised  yet  that  I 
know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  would  be  quite  proper,  I  think,  for  them 
to  pay  you.    Now,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  JSannon.  I  was  stating  the  other  day  before  the  committee 
the  price  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  a  6-^ent  paper,  and  was  asked 
how  much  the  paper  was  per  annum.  I  didn't  know  then,  but  I  have 
looked  it  up  since.    It  is  30  cents  a  week,  or  S14  a  year. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Six  days  or  seven  days  ? 

Mr.  Bannon.  Seven  days. 

Mr.  Morris.  I  also  submit  a  clipping  from  the  New  York  World  of 
January  19,  1905.  which  tells  the  story  of  the  preliminaries  of  that 
break  whereby  tne  International  ana  the  Great  Northern  Paper 
companies  were  fighting  for  trade  at  the  time  when  there  was  a  break 
in  the  market,  rart  of  the  stoir  whereby  there  was  an  appropria- 
tion of  $60,000  of  the  output  of  tne  International  Paper  Company  by 
their  companies 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  This  is  the  story- 


The  Chairman.  What  does  it  purport  to  showl 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Purporting  to  show  that  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the 
Boston  Herald,  and  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph,  all  companies  of  the 
International  raper  Company  prior  to  January,  1905,  joined  in 
organizing  a  new  source  or  supply  through  Perkins,  Gk>odwin  &  Co., 
of  New  I  ork.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  New  York  Herald, 
and  the  Boston  Traveler  followed  suit  and  went  to  independent  mills, 
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thereby  entailing'  a  total  loss  of  about  60,000  tons  per  annum  to  the 
International  Paper  Company,  and  that  movement  resulted  in  lower- 
ing the  price. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  combination  of  the  newspapers? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  It  was  not  a  combination  ot  newspapers  so  much  as 
it  was  a  combination  of  other  mills  outside  of  the  International  to 
obtain  some  of  the  tonnage  it  had. 

The  Chaibhan.  Was  it  not  a  combination  of  newspapers  in  some 
way  in  reference  to  the  prices  and  where  they  would  ^et  their  suppler  t 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  don't  think  that  they  joined  hanc^  to  lump  tneir 
supply  and  get  contracts.  The  Chicago  Tribune,  making  contracts 
with  iPerkins,  Goodwin  &  Co.,  with  the  Outterson  group,  the  New 
York  Herald  making  a  contract  with  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Com- 
pany, and  I  don't  know  where  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  contract  went. 

But  this  resulted  in  the  International  r  aper  Company  making  the 
offers  on  this  cost  of  manufacture  basis  to  various  publications  to 
retain  their  trade,  and  to  one  or  more  others  to  secure  their  trade. 

Shall  I  put  this  article  in? 

The  Chatkman.  You  may. 

(The  World,  Thursdajt  January  19, 190S.] 

FAPSR  TRUST  PLANS  KNOCKED  ALL  A8KBW — ^DISASTROUS  DEFEATS  OYERTAKB  TBS 
COMBINATIONS  WHICH  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  HOLDING  UP  PRICES — ^NEWS  PRINT  HAS 
GONB  DOWN  10  PER  CENT — ^PUBLISHERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OUGHT  TO  BATB 
BXYBRAL  MILLIONS  tAb  YBAR. 

Chicago,  Janucary  18, 

The  price  of  news-print  paper  has  gone  down  10  per  cent  in  six  months.  The  coBt  of 
paper  to  the  publishers  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1905  ought  to  be  several  mil- 
lions lees  ^n  it  would  have  been  if  the  plans  of  the  paper  trust  had  not  been  defeated. 
BeiginniDg  with  the  agitation  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  in 
February,  1904,  and  l^ing  down  to  the  prosecution  of  tne  General  Paper  Company  by 
Uie  Attorney-General,  now  under  way,  the  several  combinations  interested  in  holding 
up  tlie  price  of  paper  have  met  with  a  series  of  disastrous  defeats.  The  last  and  most 
notable  one,  ana  one  which  will  fix  the  price  of  paper  for  wise  buyers  during  the  current 

Sear,  was  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
LediU  McCormick. 

When  the  Chicago  Tribune  sought  to  renew  its  contract  with  the  International  Paper 
Company  last  summer  it  was  informed  that  the  price  of  paper  for  the  year  1905  would 
be  12.25  |)er  100  x)ounds,  or  an  advance  of  $100,000  a  year  on  its  total  consumption 
of  news-print  paper. 

NBW  80URCB  OP  SUPPLY. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Boston  Herald,  and  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph,  all  cus- 
tomers of  the  International  Paper  Company,  joined  in  oiganizme  a  new  source  of  sup- 
ply through  Perkins,  Goodwin  &,  Co.,  of  New  York.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
the  New  York  Herald,  and  the  Boston  Traveler  followed  suit  and  went  to  independent 
mills,  thereby  entailing  a  total  loss  of  about  60,000  tons  per  annum  to  the  International 
Paper  Company,  known  as  the  trust,  and  which  had  successfully  dominated  prices 
in  the  East  by  buying  the  surplus  products  of  the  various  small  independent  mills, 
itself  bein^  unable  to  manufacture  all  the  paper  it  had  sold  or  contracted  for.  For  the 
first  time  m  several  years  it  became  possible  to  set  competitive  bids  for  the  supply  of 
paper.    Figures  were  obtained  and  contracts  closed  on  a  basis  representing  sibout  5 

Ssr  cent  less  than  the  International  Company's  ultimatum.  The  contracts  for  the 
ew  York  Herald,  Boston  Traveler,  and  Philadelphia  Telegraph  were  irrevocably  lost. 
The  contracts  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Boston  Herald  were  closed  dependent 
upon  the  delivery  of  the  supply  at  a  certain  date.  Representations  were  made  to 
these  papers  that  they  would  be  required  to  take  the  surplus  stock  of  their  particular 
sizes  m  nimd  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  This  supptv  in  the  case  of  tne  Boston 
Herald  was  abruptly  cut  off,  making  it  impossible  for  tne  independent  companies 
to  meet  the  obUgatioo* 
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COMma  TO  TBBM8. 

The  International  Paper  Company  promptly  took  advantage  of  this  &ct  and  offered 
the  publisher  of  the  Boston  Hendd  a  new  contract  on  his  own  terms.  This  threw  on 
the  hands  of  J.  A.  Outterson,  of  Malone,  an  excess  of  paper  that  promised  to  embarrass 
him^  and  also  to  produce  a  legal  obligation  on  the  part  of  his  sellmg  agents. 

Tne  anxiety  of  the  International  Paper  Company  to  hold  its  trade  was  so  great  that 
they  thereupon  made  teims  with  the  Outterson  agents  and  with  Mr.  Outterson  for 
his  surplus,  contingent  upon  its  being  permitted  to  supply  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
The  Chicago  Tribune,  however,  declined  to  be  a  party  to  this  arrangement  unless 
satisfactory  terms  were  made  with  itself.  These  terms  were  conceded,  the  Outterson 
contract  canceled,  and  a  new  one  substituting  the  International  Paper  Company 
made,  which  will  establish  for  one  year  at  least  a  price  which  should  oenefit  every 
publisher  in  the  United  States  10  per  cent. 

Officials  of  the  International  Paper  Company  have  admitted  privately  that  the 
establishment  of  this  new  level  which,  while  far  from  being  as  low  as  that  which  for- 
merly existed,  is  still  an  average  of  94  a  ton  below  their  plans,  and  that  it  has  seriously 
disananged  their  control  of  the  market  to  the  extent  of  about  $1,200,000  a  year. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  May  I,  at  your  convenience,  put  in  those  300-odd  blank 
reports  which  figured  in  the  early  part  of  the  investigation,  which  are 
answers  to  questions  which  were  suomitted?  I  assume  you  want  those 
original  reports  returned  from  publishers. 

The  CShaibman.  You  tabulated  all  those! 

Mr.  NoBRis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibb£AN.  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  print  them  in 
the  record) 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  don't  want  them  printed  in  thQ  record.  I  assumed 
you  wanted  the  physical  custody  of  them. 

The  Chaibman.  I  supposed  we  had,  theoretically,  the  physical 
custody  of  them. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Well,  theoretically  you  have.  I  have  been  toting 
them  around,  however.    ' 

The  Chaibman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  leave  them  here.  We 
mi^ht  want  to  refer  to  some  of  them. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  And  I  have  been  delaying  putting  in  some  data  about 
the  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  July,  1907,  until  a  copy  of  it 
was  available  here.  I  wanted  to  show  by  it  that  of  41  industries  that 
were  named  the  paper  workers  were  the  only  ones  whose  pay  had 
been  reduced  in  1906  as  compared  with  1905. 

The  Chaibman.  Ejo  you  want  that  now? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Well,  so  that  I  have  an  opportunity  at  some  time  to 
drop  that  into  the  record. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  the  one  to  judge. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Well,  I  will  put  it  in. 

Also,  I  have  a  letter  bearing  upon  the  pay  of  labor  in  the  paper  and 

Eulp  mills  of  Wisconsin,  from  Senator  La  FoUette,  inclosing  a  letter 
:om  the  commissioner  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  bureau  of  Tabor  and 
industrial  statistics,  showing  an  increase  up  to  1907  as  compared  with 
1897  of  17  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

I  am  expecting  in  every  mail  a  report  of  the  last  six  months,  which. 
I  understand,  wfll  show  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  days'  work  ana 
a  reduction  in  pay  as  well  in  the  Wisconsin  mills. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  When  do  vou  say  that  reduction  has  taken  place  1 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Within  the  last  six  or  eight  months. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Are  you  going  to  furnish  any  data  from  that 
statement! 
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Mr.  NoBBiB.  I  say  I  am  told  by  Senator  La  FoUette,  and  I  am 
expecting  it  hj  every  mail,  that  there  will  come  a  report,  showing  the 
actual  reduction  in  the  working  time  of  labor  and  the  reduction  in  the 

pay. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  a  reduction  of  pay  because  of  less 
time  occupied  or  a  reduction  of  i>ay  per  hour  of  employment! 

Mr.  NoBRis.  I  mean  a  reduction  m  pay.  Pardon  me^  my  infor- 
mation is  not  at  first  hand.  My  tmderstanding  is  that  it  is  an  actual 
reduction  in  pay  as  the  result  of  the  depression  in  the  industry  in 
Wisconsin  and  a  reduction  in  the  time  employed  bj  reason  of  the 
closing  of  the  millS|  the  mills  being  closed  to  maintam  a  purely  arti- 
ficisd  price  in  the  market. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  may  put  that  in. 

XJNrFED  States  Senate, 
WaskingUm,  D,  C,  May  t,  1908. 

Dear  Mb.  Notuus:  Ab  per  your  requestj  I  am  sending  you  by  my  secretary  a  state- 
ment of  comparative  wages  paid  in  the  Wisconsin  paper  andpulp  mills  for  the  veais 
1897  to  1907  J  inclusive.  This  statement  is  fumished  bv  the  msconsin  bureau  of  rnxx 
and  industrial  statistics  in  response  to  my  request,  i  made  this  inquiry  because  of 
ihe  assertion  contained  in  a  communication  from  a  New  York  paper  manufacturer  that 
'*We  are  now  i>aying  30  per  cent  more  for  labor  than  ten  years  ago." 
Please  return  CommiBsioner  Beck's  letter  and  indosure. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

KdBEBT  M.  La  Follettb. 
Mr.  John  Nobbis, 

WaMngton^  D.  C. 


State  ov  Wibconsin, 

BUBEAU  ov  LaBOB  AND  InDUBTBIAL  STATISTICS, 

Madiwn^  AprU  t8, 190S. 
Senator  R.  M.  La  Follbite, 

Wa»MngUm,  2>.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  I  am  inclosing  you  such  information  as  we  have  been  able  to  gather  from 
our  reports  upon  the  subject  of  wages  paid  in  the  paper  and  pulj)  industry  for  the  years 
1897  and  1907  as  well  as  for  each  intervening  vear,  as  foimd  in  Table  IV,  with  the 
exception  of  two  years  when  our  records  were  aestioyed  by  fire  while  the  report  was 
in  process  of  compilation.  These  figures  are  taken  upon  certified  statements  made 
to  us  by  the  paper  and  pulp  manuracturers  of  Wisconsin,  and  indicate  an  increase 
durii^  the  ten  years  of  omv  17.4  per  cent  in  wa^es  instead  of  30  per  cent.  I  am  qu  ite 
oonfioent  that  the  wages  that  are  being  paid  this  year  would  show  a  decrease  over  last 

Sear.    I  judge  this  from  the  feet  that  there  has  oeen  a  general  cut  in  wages  either 
irectly  or  indirectly  all  over  the  State.    In  some  places  wages  per  hour  and  hours 
of  labor  have  been  i^uced,  while  in  other  places  wages  have  been  reduced,  and  in 
stiU  others  hours  only  have  been  reduced.    But  in  all  lines  of  trade  the  number  of 
employees  has  been  materially  reduced. 
n  there  is  anything  further  m  which  I  can  be  of  service  to  you,  kindly  write  me. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

J.  D.  Beck,  Commwioner, 

Between  1897  and  1907  the  average  wages  i^  the  pax)er  and  pulp  industry  of  Wiscon- 
■in  increased  from  1393.55  to  1462.01.  That  is,  17.4  per  cent.  This  is  shown  in  Table  I . 
These  figures  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  wa^  reported  as  being  paid  during  the 
year  by  the  average  number  of  men  employed  durmg  the  year. 

That  this  result  is  reliable  can  be  shown  by  comparing  an  entirelv  different  set  of 
figures.  From  copies  of  the  pay  rolls  of  the  same  establishments,  which  are  represented 
in  Table  I,  there  nas  been  prepared  Table  II,  giving  the  number  and  per  cent  of  male 
and  female  workers  (ound  in  each  specified  wage  group.  An  inspection  of  Table  II 
reveals  at  once  the  upward  movement  in  1907.  In  order  to  show  this  still  more  clearly, 
Table  ill  has  been  prepared  from  Table  II,  in  which  is  diown  at  each  specified  wage 
the  per  cent  that  the  workers  who  receive  less  than  wage  are  of  the  total  workers. 
Thus,  in  1907, 75  per  cent  of  the  male  workers  received  lees  than  $12  per  week,  while  in 
1897  86  per  cent  of  the  male  workers  received  leas  than  $12  per  week.  Similar  state- 
ments can  be  made  for  each  wage. 
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In  order  to  show  that  these  two  yean  are  typical  of  the  moveinent,  Table  TV  hae 
been  prepared,  and  ehowB  the  average  earnings  of  all  employees  in  this  indufitry  for 
each  intervening  year. 

Table  I. — Paper  and  pulp  (Wisconsin), 


181)7  (M  establishments) . 
1907  (44  establialmients) . 


Inczeaae,  17.4  per  cent. 


Total  wagea. 


$1,240,476.00 
2,478,257. 69 


Average 

number 

employees. 


3,162 
6,364 


Average 
yearly 
wages. 


I30a66 
4C2.01 


Table  II. 


! 


1807 

(34  establishments). 

1907  (44  establishmenU). 

Weekly  wage  groups. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

12.5  And  over 

11 

5 

82 

94 

82 

101 

46 

143 

641 

232 

861 

270 

22 

40 

63 

54 

94 

32 

0.38 
.17 
2.85 
3.27 
2.85 
3.51 
1.61 
4.97 

22.30 
8.07 

30.00 
9.39 
.76 
1.39 
2.19 
1.88 
3.27 
1.11 

12 

86 

116 

256 

202 

438 

283 

1,024 

1,619 

104 

162 

117 

14 

24 

20 

0.26 

1.91 

2.58 

5.71 

4.50 

9.77 

6.31 

22.84 

36.12 

2.32 

3.62 

2.C2 

.32 

.53 

.44 

f20  but  under  f?n'> 

tis  but  under  t20 «... 

ns  Init  nnder  $18 

S13but  under  $15 

$12  but  under  $13 

3 

0.34 

$11  but  under  $12 

$10  but  under  $11 

4 
11 
11 
06 

319 
21 

180 
83 
86 
37 
17 

.46 

19  but  under  $10 

1.27 

$8  but  under  $9 

1.27 

$7  but  under  $8... ^ .       ^    . 

9 
46 

6 

61 

286 

46 

3 
80 

1 
16 

1.66 
8.29 
1.10 
9.39 

62.68 

8.47 

.55 

14.72 

.18 

2.96 

11.07 

$6  but  under  $7 

36.75 

$5  JiO  but  under  $6 

2.42 

$6  but  under  $5.50 

$4.50  but  under  $5 

20.74 
9.56 

$4  but  under  $4.50 

9.91 

$3.60  but  under  $4 

7 

.15 

4.26 

$3  but  under  $3.50 

1.96 

$2.50  but  under  $3 

§2  but  under  $2. 50 

1 

.03 

$1^  but  under  $2 

Under  $1.50 

.  .... 

Total 

2,874 

100.00 

643 

100.00 

4,484 

100.00 

868 

100.00 

Table  III. — Cumulate  percentages. 


Weekly  wages. 

Male. 

Female. 

1897.           HK)7. 

1S07. 

1007. 

Less  than  $26.00 

Percent. 
100.00 
99.62 
99.46 
96.60 
9a  33 
90.48 
86.91 
86^36 
8a  39 
68.09 
60.02 
20.03 
10.63 
9.87 
8.48 

Percent. 

100.00 

99.74 

97.83 

9&25 

89.54 

8&04 

7&27 

68.96 

4G.I2 

10.00 

7.68 

4.06 

1.44 

L12 

.69 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

J.4M1I  than  $25,00 

Less  than  $20.00 

Less  than  $18.00 

Ijrmn  than  $15.00 

L«Mthan$i2tOO 

Less  than  $12.00 

100.00 

Less  than  $11. 00 

96.66 

Less  than  $10 .00 

99.20 

Less  than  $9.00 

97.93 

Less  than  $8.00 

100.00 
98.34 
9a  06 
88.96 
79.66 

96.66 

Less  than  $7 .00 

85.59 

liWM  than  $f?  00 

48.84 

Less  than  $5.50. 

46.42 

ffftf  than  $6.00 

26.68 
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Ymr. 

AT«rage 

ywtfiy 

earningi. 

Year. 

Average 

yearly 

•MxiingB. 

1880 

8896.85 

808.71 
802.04 
401.00 
800.27 
431.48 

1902 

(•) 

1807 

1903 

(•) 

1S06 

1904 

$465.83 

1899 

1905 

460.00 

1900 

1906 

466.00 

IflOl 

1907 

462.01 

•  No  record;  material  burned  in  fire. 

The  CShaibman.  In  that  connection,  while  you  are  discussing  that 
question,  would  it  be  convenient  for  you,  while  the  committ^  still 
has  fresh  in  its  memories  the  consumption  of  the  Hudson  Falls  mill, 
to  put  in  that  data  in  relation  to  that  millt 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  imderstand  that  the  New  York  Times  Company 
objects  to  that,  from  the  same  point,  upon  the  same  theory 

llie  Chaishan.  I  supposed  that  data  was  in  your  possession,  data 
which  you  made.    We  don't  wish  to  argue  it. 

'bSi.  NoBBis.  I  have  a  copy.  It  is  a  rough  copy  of  my  report  to 
the  New  York  Times  Company,  on  my  investigation,  and  I  have  my 
rough  notes.  I  do  not  propose  to  put  myself  in  a  position  of  con- 
tumacy: I  am  perfectly  willmg  to  ^ve  freely  everythmg  that  I  have, 
and  if  tne  committee  wants  that,  with  full  notice  of  the  fact  that  this 
was  done  under  protest,  imder  protest  of  the  New  York  Times  Com- 
pany, very  well.  It  was  obtained  under  what  is  regarded  as  a  priv- 
ilegea  communication,  namely,  an  audit  of  another  concern's  books, 
and  where  they  make  some  question  as  to  interpretation  of  the 
fignores.  So  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned  I  am  willing  now  to 
submit  whatever  papers  are  in  my  possession. 

The  Chairman.  Or  course  we  have  no  desire  to  put  the  New  York 
Times  or  yourself  in  any  improper  or  embarrassing  position.  But 
you  have  stated  to  us  that  you  made  an  examination  of  the  Hudson 
Falls  mills.  That  seemed  to  present  both  sides  of  tins  controversy 
to  a  certain  extent.  Thereupon,  in  pursuance  of  its  desire  to  see  the 
processes  of  pulp  making  and  paper  making,  the  committee  visited 
that  particular  mill. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  If  the  committee  insists  upon  it,  I  will  furnish  the 
data  that  is  in  my  possession. 

The  Chairman,  x  ou  will  find  in  the  record  our  request  in  regard 
to  that. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  This  is  the  i^ough  draft.  I  have  not  the  office  copv. 
This  I  found  in  my  papers.  Tnia  is  a  mass  of  papers  covering  prob- 
ably six  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  take  time  to  arrange  them;  you  need 
not  do  that  now. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Shall  I  read  the  report  which  I  submitted  to  Mr. 
Ochs? 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  the  report  and  the  data  on  which 
it  is  based. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  proceed  with  your  other  matter. 
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Mr.  NoBBis.  I  will  be  ready  in  just  one  minute  with  this. 

The  Chatrman.  What  is  tms  that  you  now  havet 

Mr.  NoBRis.  This  is  my  report  to  Mr.  Ochs  on  the  result  of  my 
examination  of  the  International  Company's  books  relating  to  the 
Hudson  Falls  mill. 

The  Chatrman.  Where  was  the  examination  of  those  books  made? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  First.  I  visited  the  mill.  Then  I  went  to  the  com- 
pany's office,  at  30  Broad  street. 

The  Chatrman.  What  was  the  time  of  the  visit  to  the  mills? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  About  December  8, 1  think,  1907. 

The  Chatrman.  How  long  were  you  there? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  One  day.  1  got  there  late  at  ni^ht  and  talked  with 
the  superintendent  for  about  two  hours  late  at  night.  I  talked  with 
the  superintendent  and  Mr.  Wallace  Curtis,  jr.,  and  the  next  morning 
I  was  shown  through  the  millS|  going  over  exactly  the  ground  that 
you  followed  on  your  trip. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  there  just  one  day  ? 

Mr.  Nobris.  Subseouently,  before  this  report  was  written,  I  made 
another  visit,  wherein  I  stayed  probably  an  hour  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  under  the  impression  from  your  former  testi- 
mony that  you  were  there  several  times  some  way. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  I  was  there  twice. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  examine  the  books  of  the  company  there? 
Is  the  Hudson  Falls  mills  owned  bv  a  subsidiarv  company  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Oh,  no ;  no,  the  luitemational  Paper  Company  is  the 
direct  owner  of  32  mills. 

The  Chairman.  They  keep  local  books  there  of  some  sort,  of  course  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.^  I  exammed  no  books  there.  My  visit  there  was  purely 
one  of  inspection,  to  get  an  idea  of  the  probable  preliminary  to  an 
examination  at  the  main  office  of  all  of  the  pa^  rolls  and  voucners  of 
the  mill  and  of  all  papers  bearing  on  the  manufacture.  There  may  be 
some  sl^ht  verbal  changes  from  this  in  the  final  draft. 

The  (^airman.  We  want  to  get  at  the  facts.  We  do  not  care  anv- 
thing  about  that.  How  much  of  an  examination  did  you  miJce  at  the 
coropanVs  offices:  how  long  were  you  there? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Tnat  period  probably  covered  seven  or  eight  weeks. 
Not  all  of  it  was  given  to  examination.  There  were  intervals  when  I 
had  to  wait  to  see  officers  of  the  companv  upon  a  question,  for  in- 
stance, of  access  to  the  books  relating  to  the  cost  of  wood,  and  there 
was  some  delay  on  that.  But  the  penod  covered  possibly  an  interval 
of  about  eight  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  the  date  of  tlus  is? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  March  16. 

The  Chairman.  Of  this  year? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  And  my  first  visit  to  the  mill  was  about  December  8. 
which  would  make  it  over  three  months  in  the  iQterval  covered 
between  my  visit  to  the  mill  and  the  formulation  of  this  report. 

"Mr.  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  New  York  TimeSj  New  York" 

The  Chairican.  This  is  your  report  to  him? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes.    [Reading  report  from  memoranda:] 

Dear  Mr.  Oghs:  I  have  studied  the  letter  and  accompanying 
figures  submitted  on  the  6th  instant  by  Mr.  Waller,  of  the  Inter- 
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national  Company,  wherein  he  stated  the  company's  claim  for  amounts 
due  to  December  31,  1907,  by  the  three  papers  as  follows: 

New  York  Times 114,076.22 

Fhiladelphift  Public  Ledger 7,506.88 

Chattanooga  Times 1,345.62 

Total 22,927.22 

I  assume  that  this  claim  is  not  intended  to  deal  with  minor  items, 
which  can  readily  be  settled  by  you  with  the  sales  department.  My 
impression  is  that  Mr.  Waller  aims  to  focus  all  differences  of  inter- 
pretation in  order  that  they  may  be  promptly  settled.  With  that 
yiew,  I  have  prepared  my  report.  However,  it  should  be  imderstood 
that  the  following  statements  are  preliminary  and  incomplete  and 
that  the  figures  are  given  E.  and  O.  E.  This  report  is  made  without 
waiver  of  an^  claims  not  herein  mentioned  and  without  prejudice  to 
any  of  your  rights  in  the  premises.  You  will  observe  that  I  nave  not 
attempted  to  describe  the  conditions  or  representations  under  which 
the  agreement  was  made.  The  plan  of  working  it  out  under  a  partner- 
ship arrangement  is  embarrassing  to  both  siaes  and  imdesirable  on 
every  account.  Personally  I  do  not  relish  the  opportunity  to  look 
into  the  company's  books. 

I  find— 

1.  That  paper  is  costing  approximately  $27  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  at  the 
Hudson  River  mill  and  that  tne  guaranteed  profits  of  $7.50  per  ton 
exceeded  27  per  cent. 

2.  Because  of  improved  machinery,  the  labor  cost  for  manufacture 
and  repairs  declined  $1.13  per  ton  m  the  third  quarter  of  1907,  as 
compared  with  the  first  quarter  of  1906. 

3.  The  company  has  not  kept  its  accounts  in  such  shape  as  will 
enable  me  to  '' properly  audit  all  of  the  expenditures  made  by  the 
company  ui  connection  with  the  manufacturing  of  paper."  I  have 
quoted  the  language  of  the  contract. 

4.  The  method  of  computation  of  cost  provided  for  in  the  agree- 
ment differs  materially  from  that  employed  by  the  company  ia  its 
general  accounting. 

5.  The  contract  restricts  expenditures  chstrgeable  to  jon  to  those 
that  are  made  in  maintaining  present  condition  and  efficiency.  Ex- 
penditures to  increase  efficiency  are  not  chargeable  to  you.  No  re- 
port of  the  physical  condition  of  the  mill  at  the  time  of  beginxiine 
that  agreement  appears  to  be  in  existence,  and  no  definite  way  of 
drawing  that  line  seems  possible  at  this  time.  The  mill  shows  that 
134  tons  per  day  were  produced  at  the  beginning  of  1906  j  that  the 
present  emcienc^  is  230  tons  per  day,  due  to  the  installation  of  two 
new  pa[)er  macmnes  in  1907. 

6.  it  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  show  what  part  of  "Time  checks '' 
belonged  to  repairs,  what  part  to  construction,  what  part  to  increase 
of  efficiency. 

7.  In  the  year  1906  the  company  properly  excluded  from  its  com- 
putation of  "Repairs  all  expenditures  for  improvements,  aggregating 
136,197.48.  In  the  year  1907  it  improperly  included  $79,556.09  oT 
such  expenditures,  details  of  which  appear  in  Exhibits  1,  2,  and  3. 

In  November,  1907,  orders  were  issued  that  a  number  of  construc- 
tion jobs,  incidental  to  the  restoration  pf  machinery  moved  or  changed 
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by  new  installaticMii  should  be  chars^ed  to  repairs  and  expenditures 
for  that  work  in  the  last  quarter  of  1907  were  pushed  at  the  rate  of 
$320,000  per  annum,  or  $5.83  per  ton  per  output  of  2^  times  the 
ordinary  repair  charge.  Engines  that  were  brought  to  speed  up  .old 
machines  to  550  feet  per  minute  are  charged  as  repairs,  though  they 
were  installed  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  mill. 

8.  The  method  of  fixing  cost  as  prescribed  in  the  agreement  is 
unworkable: 

(a)  Because  the  cost  of  ''wood  used"  can  not  be  definitely  ascer- 
tained until  late  in  the  year  foUowing  its  use.  The  so-caUed.  cost  of 
''wood  used"  in  each  quarterly  statement  is  a  mere  arbitrary.  It  is 
impossible  to  accurately  ascertain  the  cost  for  each  quarter,  and  it  is 
therefore  obvious  that  quarterly  statements  are  inaccurate  and  im- 

Sossible.  The  wood  accounts  of  the  year  1906  were  not  audited  or 
nally  adjusted  or  settled  until  November,  1907.  The  paper  com- 
pany submitted  to  you  in  May,  1906,  accounts  purporting  to  show  the 
cost  of  wood  in  the  first  (quarter  of  that  year.  It  imdertook  to  give  to 
you  such  a  statement  eighteen  menths  in  advance  of  the  final  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  account  ef  wood  used  in  the  first  three  months 
of  1906. 

(I)  The  imit  of  cost  is  the  basic  feature  of  the  agreement,  but  the 
company  has  furnished  as  many  as  three  distinct  units  of  cost  for  each 
of  many  quarters  during  the  two-year  period,  and  I  am  puzzled  to 
know  which  is  right.  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1907,  in  October,  an 
addition  was  maae  of  $2,017  to  the  equitable  share  of  that  quarter 
for  insurance,  thereby  increasing  the  unit  for  that  quarter. 

(c)  In  1906  the  item  of  "wood  used"  was  credited  with  $11,626.30 
on  account  of  claims  raised  by  the  mill.  In  1907  these  claims  were 
disallowed  and  charged  against  the  "wood  used  in  1907,"  though 
tiiey  belonged  to  the  prior  year.  Eight  quarterly  units  were  per- 
verted by  tnat  accountmg. 

(d)  In  the  fall  of  1906  the  inventory  was  decreased  $25,550.61 
because  of  mistakes  in  valuations  which  had  crept  into  the  inventory 
from  time  to  time. 

(e)  The  cost  of  wood  furnished  by  the  subsidiary  companies  in  1907 
has  not  been  computed  and  will  not  be  finally  audited  until  about 
November,  1908;  therefore  no  computation  of  the  profits  or  losses  of 
those  companies  chargeable  to  the  three  papers  can  be  possible  at  this 
time. 

The  reports  on  stumpage  credits  for  the  year  1907  are  not  yet  avail- 
able, ana  this  also  prevents  accurate  computation.  An  apportion- 
ment of  those  credits  between  the  mills  of  the  company  and  between 
the  respective  quarters  of  the  year  is  also  impossible  under  the  present 
methoa  of  accounting.  The  Champlain  Eealty  Company's  contract 
year  began  on  April  1,  which  fact  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  in 
numerous  calculations  that  have  been  submitted,  therebv  producing 
inaccuracy  in  computations  made  upon  a  basis  of  the  calendar  year. 

if)  The  accessible  wood  figures  do  not  disclose  the  quantity  of  wood 
bought  through  subsidiary  conipanies,  or  in  what  condition  it  was 
when  bought;  that  is,  whether  it  was  rough,  or  peeled  or  rossed. 

(g)  The  accounts  do  not  disclose  what  expenditures,  if  any.  were 
made  on  account  of  fire,  flood,  or  act  of  God.  Such  expenoituret 
are  excluded  from  your  cost  computation. 
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(h)  The  wood  accounting  with  jou  has  been  made  on  the  basis  of 
a  contract  price  with  the  subsidiaiy  companies,  not  on  the  Hne  pro- 
vided for  in  the  agreement.  That  document  says  the  wood  shau  be 
furnished  at  cost.  When  I  applied  for  vouchers  covering  the  item 
of  ''wood  used/'  which  constitutes  56  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
manufacture.  I  was  told  I  could  not  examine  any  books  or  vouchers 
of  the  subsiaiaiy  companies;  that  my  audit  would  be  restricted  to 
papers  of  the  International  Paper  Company.  This  decision  nullifies 
your  right  to  audit,  or  rather  confines  that  right  to  44  per  cent  of 
the  whole  expenditure. 

Mr.  Underwood^  general  manager  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany, contracts  with  Mr.  Underwood,  president  of  a  subsidiary  com- 
pany for  200,000  cords  of  wood  at  a  fixed  price.     My  audit  discloses: 

(])  That  regardless  of  that  contract  and  of  that  fixed  price,  the 
International  raper  Company  credited,  approximately,  $35,283.93| 
or  $3.27  per  coid,  in  excess  of  contract  price  to  the  St.  Maurice 
Lumber  Company  for  purchases  of  10,790  cords  of  rough  wood  from 
the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company  in  November  and  December,  1907. 

(Jc)  It  creoited  the  Champlain  Realty  Company  for  wood  bought 
from  the  Chataguay  Ore  and  Iron  Company^  and  to  Thomas  &  Thom- 
son, atprices  largely  in  excess  of  contract  ngure. 

(l)  The  St.  Maunce  Lumber  Company  certified  the  value  or  cost 
of  pulp  wood  exported  from  Canada  at  figures  which,  I  believe,  are 
less  than  $5  per  cord,  though  sold  to  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany at  figures  in  excess  of  the  certificates.  This  statement  applies 
to  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  wood  consumption  of  the  Hudson 
River  mill. 

(m)  When  I  applied  to  the  paper  company  for  the  number  of  cords 
of  "wood  used"  m  1906  and  1907,  I  received  a  table  (Exhibit  4) 
showing  monthly  totals  aggregating  1906,  83,876  cords;  1907,  94,627 
cords.  Subsequently,  when  I  obtained  access  to  the  monthly  "  wood  " 
statements  received  by  the  International  Paper  Company,  or  prob- 
ably compiled  by  its  woodland  department,  I  found  tnat  the  figures 
in  Exhil)it  4  were  wrong  and  that  the  wooa  used  in  those  years  was, 
1906,  70,604  cords,  a  discrepancy  of  13,271  cords;  1907,  81,765  cords, 
a  discrepancy  of  12,862  cords. 

I  pointed  out  these  deficiencies  to  the  accountant,  who  said  that 
the  first  table  represented  the  wood  in  the  rough  and  that  there 
would  be  a  shrinkage  of  25  per  cent  between  wood  in  the  rough  and 
wood  peeled  or  rossed.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  those  figures  do 
not  relate  to  the  wood  in  any  of  the  stages  within  the  control  of  the 
paper  company,  because  the  discrepancy  in  1907  is  greater  than  the 
total  number  or  cords  of  rough  spruce  delivered  to  the  mill. 

The  figures  of  "wood  used"  (Exhibit  4)  were  wrong.  I  venture  to 
assert  that  the  accounts  of  the  paper  company  and  or  the  subsidiary 
companies  in  the  years  mentioned  will  not  disclose  as  niany  cords  of 
wood  for  the  Hudson  River  mill  as  that  table  indicates.  The.  figures 
are  actuarial  fancies,  computed  upon  the  basis  of  resolving  every- 
thinff  back  to  the  wood  in  the  rough,  though  much  of  the  wood  used 
by  uie  paper  company  was  bought  from  outsiders  and  was  not  in 
the  rough  when  bought.  Therefore,  it  should  not  appear  as  "rough 
wood"  m  any  of  the  accounts  of  the  paper  company.  Am  I  not 
putting  the  case  mildly  when  I  say  that  it  is  imj/ossiblc  to  "properly 
audit"  or  check  figures  of  such  a  character! 
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The  monthly  statements  that  have  been  shown  to  me  are  not  con- 
clusive as  to  cost.  In  fact;  the^  bear  no  relation  to  the  cost  of  the 
wood.  Cost  %ures  are  buried  in  the  books  of  the  subsidiary  com- 
panies, to  which  I  am  denied  access.  I  am  not  permitted  to  see  how 
the  suDsidiary  companies  compute  cost— ^whether  or  not  they  include 
extraordinary  repairs  or  betterments,  which,  while  chargeable  against 
the  paper  compan}r,  are  excluded  from  the  computation  against  you. 
I  gather  that  tney  include  improvements  of  rivers  and  administrative 
charges  and  extraordinary  repairs. 

(nj  The  paper  company's  statement  (see  Exhibit  5)  shows  that  the 
St.  Maurice  Lumber  Company  made  a  net  profit  of  $23,606.57  on  the 
wood  delivered  to  the  Hudson  River  mill  in  1906,  but  no  part  of  that 
profit  is  credited  in  the  cost  computation  shown  to  me.  The  Cham- 
plain  Realty  Company  made  a  profit  of  $6,061.08  on  wood  suppUed 
m  1906,  but  no  part  of  that  sum  is  credited  to  you.  I  am  unaole  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  the  commissions  due  to  that  subsidiary  comr 
pany  for  sales  of  hard  woods,  but  I  understand  the  amount  is  incon- 
siderable. 

(o)  The  Champlain  Realty  Company's  contract  provides  that  it 
shall  credit  the  paper  company  witn  stumpage  at  $1.80  per  cord  for 
spruce  cut  from  the  company's  lands.  The  stumpage  credits  were  as 
follows: 

1906-6 195,077.24 

1906-7 90,327.60 

No  part  of  this  credit  to  the  paper  company  was  passed  to  the  credit 
of  the  Hudson  River  mill,  thougn  that  credit  reduced  the  cost  of  the 
wood. 

I  am  told  by  the  accountant  that  it  would  be  an  impossibility  to 
apportion  that  credit  among  the  mills  or  to  trace  the  particular  lots 
or  wood  that  were  taken  from  the  companVs  lands.  In  other  words, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  differentiate  tne  wood  out  on  the  com- 
pany's lands  from  the  lots  obtained  elsewhere  or  bought  from  out- 
siders. However,  a  ratable  distribution  of  that  stumpage  credit, 
if  made  on  the  proportion  which  the  Hudson  River  milT  receivea 
out  of  the  total  supply  of  the  Champlain  Realty  Company,  would 

five  an  allowance  of  $4,848.94  as  a  credit  for  the  year  1906  and 
4^16.38  as  a  credit  for  the  year  1907. 

Through  an  accumulation  of  ^'costs''  that  does  not  show  on  the 
monthly  wood  statements  the  so-called  cost  of  "wood  used''  appears 
to  be  about  $1  per  cord  in  excess  of  the  contract  price  f.  o.  b.  and 
freight.  The  paper  company  made  a  contract  at  flat  price  for  rough 
wood  from  the  St.  Maurice  Company  at  Quebec  and  Three  Rivers 
for  the  vear  1907  on  the  basis  or  $5.65  per  cord,  to  which  must  be 
added  the  freight  by  railroad,  averaging  $3.50  per  cord,  or  a  totid 
of  $9.15  per  cord  at  the  mill.  The  monthly  wood  statements  of  the 
paper  company  show  that  in  October,  1907,  rough  spruce  from  the 
St.  Maurice  Company  was  costing  $9.38  per  cord.  In  the  foUowing 
month  9,500  coros  of  rough  wood  were  bought  from  the  Union  Bag 
and  Paper  Company  on  the  basis  of  $11.50  per  cord  f.  o.  b.,  to  which 
freight  of  $111,537.65  was  added,  a  total  cost  of  $120,787.65,  or  $12.92 
per  cord  at  Hudson  River  mill.  In  the  foUowing  month  there  was 
a  delivery  of  1,290.75  cords  at  the  same  price,  with  freight  of  $916.88 
added,  making  a  total  cost  of  $15,760.50  for  delivery  in  that  month, 
or  $136,548.15  for  the  delivery  of  10,790  cords  in  two  months,  mak- 
ing an  average  of  $12.65  per  cord  for  the  entire  delivery,  or  an  average 
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of  $3.27  per  cord  in  excess  of  tiie  appareart  contract  price  in  October, 
1907.  Tjiat  amount  of  excess  oyer  the  contract  price,  $35;283.93, 
should  l>e  deducted  from  the  cost  of  production  for  the  last  quarter 
of  1907,  or,  at  least,  you  should  have  access  to  the  papers  showing 
that  transaction  before  it  can  pass  audit. 

(j)  Though  your  agreement  provides  for  original  invoices,  I  have 
been  allowed  to  see  only  a  monthly  ''wood"  statement — one  sheet 
each  month,  purporting  to  accoimt  for  a  monthly  expenditure  oi 
approximatelv  $75,000. 

\r)  I  have  been  told  that  the  paper  company  will  buy  all  the  wood 
it  needs  for  the  Hudson  River  mill.  This  was  apparently  intended 
to  convey  the  intimation  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  would  be 
raised  on  you  until  it  forced  you  to  some  sort  of  terms  for  a  flat  price. 
It  may  be  comforting  to  note  that  on  the  face  of  the  returns,  the 
wood  that  was  bought  by  the  St.  Maurice  Company  apparently  cost 
it  less  than  the  woc^  whidb  it  cut. 

The  cost  figures  for  1906  and  1907,  which  I  have  attempted  to 
''properly  audit"  are  subject  to  deduction  on  many  items,  among 
wnichare: 

Profits  of  subsidiary  companies  for  1906,  $29,667.65. 

I^ofits  of  subsidiary  companies  for  1907,  as  yet  unknown. 

Stumpage,  estimated  at  $4,848.94  for  1906,  and  $4,516.38  for  1907. 

Charges  for  wood  in  excess  of  contract  price,  estimated,  $45,000. 

Improvements  and  construction  improperly  dtiarged  to  repairs  in 
1907,  $79,556.09. 

A  total  of  $163,000  in  the  two  years  on  the  items  named,  or  approxi- 
mately $35,000  credit  for  the  proportionate  share  of  the  three  news- 
papers. 

if  the  above  charges  have  been  improperly  made,  then  the  paper 
company  has  been  overpaid  about  $12,000. 

Mr.  NoBBis  (continuing).  On  March  19,  1908 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  report  that  you  have  read  now  practically 
the  printed  report  you  submitted  to  Mr.  Ochst 

Mr.  NoBSis.  Some  few  slight  verbal  changes. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  practically  the  same  report! 

Mr.  NoBRis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  end  of  itt 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yesj  and  with  it  were  some  exhibits,  and  there  are 
twelve  papers  showing^  the  quarterly  statements  of  cost  as  furnished 
by  the  Intemational  raper  Company  to  us,  on  which  the  audit  was 
baaed.    ShaU  I  read  the  reply  which  was  received  t 

The  Chairman.  From  whom  t 

Mr.  NoRRis.  From  the  Intemational  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  NoRRis  (reading): 

The  latematioiial  Paper  OoHipaiiy,  80  Broad  street,  New  York,  March  19, 1906. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  I  take  it,  your  report  to  Mr.  Ocbs  was 
submitted  to  the  Intemational  Paper  Company  and  this  is  their  reply) 
.  Mr.  N<»iRis.  This  is  a  statement  of  their  accounting  to  their  man- 
ager of  sales,  transmitted  to  Mr.  Ochs  with  a  reply: 

Iktbrnateokal  Papbr  Company, 

New  York,  March  19, 1908. 
Mr.  T.  T.  Walleb,  Manager  cfSmhi. 

Dbar  Sot:  I  have  looked  carefully  over  the  report  Mr.  Nonv  has  presented  to  Mr. 
OdiB,  which  I  herewith  return  to  yoa« 
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.  The  report  bears  out  in  every  particular  the  fact  that  all  charges  made  against  them 
were  in  keeping  with  the  terms  of  contract,  but  throu^  lack  of  knowledge  of  paper 
manufacturing,  Mr.  Norris  has  attempted  to  convey  the  mipression  that  certain  charges 
were  improperly  made  against  the  New  York  Times  and  other  publications  covered 
by  their  contract.  Taking  his  report  up  in  the  order  of  the  different  paragraphs,  I 
would  point  out  to  you  as  follows: 

First.  Mr.  Norris  states  that  the  cost  of  paper  at  the  Hudson  Biver  mill-is  approx- 
imately $27  per  ton,  whereas  it  should  be  $28  per  ton.  He  figures  his  percentage  of 
Srofit  on  the  paper  at  the  mill,  whereas  it  should  be  figured  on  the  cost  of  the  paper 
elivered  in  the  press  rooms,  in  keepine  with  the  contract,  which  would  verv  mate- 
rially reduce  the  percentage  of  profit,  x  ou  must  also  consider  the  fact  that  there  are 
other  elements  in  the  cost  which  were  not  charged  up  under  this  contract,  and  to 
which  Mr.  Norris  has  given  no  consideration. 

Second,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh.  Mr.  Norris  states  that  because  of  the  improved 
machinery  the  labor  cost  for  manufacturing  and  repairs  declined  $1.13  per  ton  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1907  as  compared  with  the  fiiist  quarter  of  1906.  This  saving  should 
be  about  $1.30  per  ton  and  represents  the  saving,  not  of  one  quarter,  but  for  the  year 
1907  over  that  of  1906.  The  aecrease  in  the  cost  by  the  addition  of  the  two  machines 
b  comparativelv  small,  inasmuch  as  this  mill  had  a  production  of  ground  wood  and 
sulphite  more  than  sufficient  to  run  the  additional  machines  prior  to  the  installation 
of  same.  Ninety  per  cent  of  this  decreased  cost  of  manufacturing  is  due  to  the  very 
items  which  Mr.  Norris  now  takes  exception  to  as  being  improper  (£arges  against  them, 
as  represented  in  Exhibits  1,  2,  and  3,  amounting  to  $79,000.  Mr.  Norris  apparentlv 
takes  exception  to  any  charges  which  mi^ht  have  improved  the  efficiency  of  this  miU 
as  it  stood  on  January  1,  19%.  Whereas  in  this  parae^ph  he  admits  a  saving  which, 
if  spread  over  the  60,000  tons  of  paper  manufactured  aunng  the  year,  would  onset  this 
item,  tlius  bearing  out  the  judgment  of  our  construction  and  maintenance  committee 
when  they  decided  that  these  items  were  not  prox)er  charges  to  construction,  nor  could 
they  be  considered  as  additions  to  the  plant,  but  rather  of  a  character  that  would 
reduce  the  cost  of  manufacturing  to  the  extent  that  they  would  pay  for  themselves  in 
a  short  time.  If  the  question  c3  efficiency  of  the  mill  as  it  stood  January  1  is  to  be 
adhered  to,  I  would  suggest  that  the  items  Mr.  Norris  takes  exception  to  might  be 
allowed,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  charge  them  back  with  the  improved  efficiency  at  the 
rate  of  $1.30  per  ton  in  the  year  1907. 

Third  and  fourth.  Mr.  Norris  claims  that  our  accounts  are  not  in  such  shape  as  to 
enable  him  to  properly  audit  same.  We  take  exception  to  this  in  every  instance;  also 
his  remarks  stating  tliat  the  computation  of  cost  provided  for  in  the  agreement  differs 
materially  from  that  computed  by  this  company  in  its  general  accounting. 

Eighth — Section  A.  Referring  to  the  cost  of  "wood  used,"  we  showed  Mr.  Norris 
the  contracts  between  the  International  Paper  Company  and  its  subsidiary  coinpanies 
which  were  in  existence  in  1905,  showing  that  wood  was  used  at  the  same  price  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  in  1906  and  1907. 

Section  B.  The  unit  of  cost  about  which  Mr.  Norris  speaks  was  purely  a  clerical 
error  on  the  part  of  clerks  in  this  department  in  reducing  the  amount  due  us  on  this 
contract  to  the  unit  of  cost.  It  did  not  alter  in  any  way  the  amount  due,  as  we  thor- 
oughly explained  to  Mr.  Norris. 

Section  C.  We  do  not  think  this  needs  any  comment,  inasmuch  as  1906  erroneously 
received  credit  for  $11,000  which  was  afterwards  charged  to  1907. 

Section  D.  In  reference  to  the  inventory  being  decreased  $25,000,  which  Mr.  Norris 
attributes  to  mistakes  in  the  valuation  which  have  crept  into  the  inventory  from  time 
to  time,  would  say  that  this  is  not  so,  but  is  the  result  of  a  committee  meeting,  which 
decided  that  all  parts  of  machinery  which  were  once  placed  in  use  should  be  elimi- 
nated from  ihe  inventory.  It  happens  frequently  that  we  have  to  take  some  of  these 
parts  out  for  repairs  and  other  purposes,  and  inasmuch  as  they  are  still  of  use  to  us 
they  were  earned  in  the  inventory  at  one-half  their  original  cost.  The  committee 
decided,  however,  that  they  should  be  charged  off  entirely  when  first  put  in  use; 
hence  the  reduction  in  inventory  which  the  New  York  Times  received  credit  for,  also 
received  the  benefit  from  the  further  use  of  this  material,  for  which  no  charge  was  ever 
made  against  them. 

Section  E.  Unerring  to  the  question  of  stumpage,  I  believe  Mr.  Norris  does  not 
understand  what  stumpage  is.  He  is  evidently  \mder  the  impression  that  he  is 
entitled  to  some  credit  from  this  item.  He  does  not  know  that  stumpage  is  the  first 
cost  of  the  wood;  whether  the  company  buvs  the  land  or  the  right  to  cut,  the  price  is 
n  1  ways  based  on  the  number  of  cords  of  wood.  For  instance,  an  acre  of  land  from  which 
we  can  cut  6  cords  we  would  pay,  say,  $15,  or  $2.50  per  cord.  An  acre  of  land  that 
would  produce  only  4  cords  we  woula  pay  only  $10  for.  The  land  itself  is  practically 
worthless.  We  pay  $2.50  for  each  cord  of  wood,  just  the  same  as  we  would  pay  for  any 
other  manufacturing  material  at  a  given  point.    This  charge,  together  with  all  charges 
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iHiich  follow,  aie  proper  ones  to  be  made  aoaiiist  the  cost  of  mamifacturing.  I  believe, 
when  lir.  Norris  sees  thifl  in  the  proper  li^t,  he  will  admit  same. 

Section  F.  lir.  Norris  was  shown  our  mill  wood  reports,  which  showed  the  quantity 
of  wood  purchased  throueh  the  subsidiary  companies,  and  the  condition  ol  same 
idien  purchased^  showing  the  number  of  cords  of  rough,  peeled,  and  rossed  wood. 

Section  G.  The  accounts  of  the  New  York  Times  ana  other  publications  were  not 
charged  up  with  any  expenditures  on  account  of  fire,  flood,  or  act  of  God.  lii.  Norris 
truly  states  that  such  expenditures  were  excluded  from  his  cost  computation. 

Section  H.  Mr.  Norris  is  correct  in  stating  that  our  contract  reads  ti^t  *'wood  shall 
be  furnished  at  cost,"  but  he  fails  to  add  the  fact  that  the  cost  ^11  be  "plus  an  allow- 
ance of  60  cents  per  cord,"  as  is  the  |>resent  working  basis  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  with  its  subsidiary  companies.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  question  of  the 
(M)  cents  is  not  mentioned  in  the  contracts  with  the  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Company  and 
the  Champlain  Realty  Company,  but  it  is  generally  known  and  understood  with  all  the 
BVibeidiary  companies  that  they  are  to  receive  a  profit  of  this  amount,  or,  as  stated  in  one 
ol  our  contracts,  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  1,000,  which  is  equivalent  to  60  cents  a  cord.  We 
showed  Mr.  Norris  some  figures  from  1906  which  showed  that  at  the  end  of  that  year 
the  cost  of  the  wood  only  netted  the  subsidiary  companies  42  cents  per  cord. 

Section  J.  I  do  not  know  where  Mr.  Norris  arrived  at  the  figure  of  $35,283.93,  which 
he  claims  was  charged  in  excess  of  the  contract  price.  The  bulk  of  it  is  evidently  due 
to  the  high  price  paid  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company  for  10,790  cords  of  rough 
wood. 

The  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Company  during  the  year  1907  contracted  to  deliver 
70,000  cords  of  rough  wood,  which  they  did,  exceeding  the  amount  by  2,000  cords  at 
least.  The  10,790  cords  were  in  excess  of  the  amount  mentioned  in  the  contract,  and 
asjt  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  this  wood  in  order  to  keep  this  mill  from  shutting 
down  it  was  not  a  question  of  price  and  would  have  proved  a  more  costly  matter  to  both 
otu-selves  and  the  New  York  Times  had  our  mill  been  forced  to  shut  down  for  the  want 
of  wood. 

Section  K.  The  same  applies  to  this  as  to  section  J. 

Section  L.  Certifications  of  values  of  pulp  wood  exported  from  Canada,  unless  cn% 
thoroughly  understands  on  what  basis  the  valuation  is  made,  offers  no  argument  as  to 
the  cost  of  wood. 

Section  M.  The  difference  in  the  number  of  cords  about  which  Mr.  Norris  speaVs, 
contained  in  exhibit  4,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  for  uniform  accounting  we  treat  the 
figures  aU  on  a  rough  basis,  and  so  give  them  to  Mr.  Norris — ^that  is,  we  take,  say,  7,500 
cords  of  rossed  wood,  valued  at,  say,  $75,000,  and  convert  it  into  rough  cords  by  calling 
it  10,000  cords,  valued  at  $75,000;  the  same  with  the  peeled  wood,  and  we  fail  to  see 
what  bearing  it  has  on  the  cost,  providing  the  value  is  not  disturbed .  Mr.  Norris  might 
object  to  our  converting  a  gross  ton  of  coal  or  other  material  to  a  net  ton. 

The  quantity  of  wood  on  the  books  of  the  subsidiary  companies  agrees  exactly  with 
the  quantity  and  kind  of  wood  contained  on  the  mill  wood  statements.  This  wood  is 
always  measured  at  the  company's  mills  and  accepted  by  the  subsidiary  companies. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Norris  having  access  to  the  books  of  the  subsidiary  companies, 
this  is  a  matter  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  with.  I  can,  however,  assure  him  that  in 
making  up  the  cost  of  wood  by  our  subsidiary  companies  that  there  is  nothing  but 
legitimate  charges  made  against  this  wood.  The  International  Paper  Company  is  more 
interested  in  how  much  wood  shall  cost  them  than  the  New  York  Times  is,  and  we  do 
not  permit  any  excessive  costs.  During  the  years  1906  and  1907  there  was  nothing  in 
the  way  of  extraordinary  repairs  or  other  charges  which  could  be  excluded  from  the 
cost  in  order  that  it  would  cheapen  the  cost  of  wood.  The  International  Paper  Com- 
pany is  interested  to  the  extent  of  at  least  seeing  that  our  subsidiary  companies  do  not 
make  a  profit  in  excess  of  60  cents  per  cord  over  and  above  actual  cost. 

Section  N.  In  this  clause  Mr.  Norris  appears  to  think  he  is  entitled  to  the  profit 
mentioned  above,  which  is  made  by  our  subsidiary  companies.  On  the  contrary,  our 
subsidisiry  companies  would  be  justified  in  asking  us  to  pay  the  difference  up  to  60 
cents  per  cord,  and  we  in  turn  would  be  justified  in  charging  the  same  up  to  the  cost  of 
manutacturing. 

Section  O.  This  dwells  on  the  question  of  stumpage,  which  is  answered  pretty 
thorou^y  in  section  E  of  this  letter. 

Section  P.  This  is  also  covered  by  sections  J  and  K. 

Regarding  the  increase  of  costs,  which  he  speaks  of  here,  I  trust  he  has  taken  into 
consideration  the  cost  of  preparing,  handlin^^,  loadino:,  and  other  little  items  which  go 
toward  increasing  the  cost  of  wood  after  its  arrival  at  the  mill. 

Section  Q.  The  original  invoices  for  wood  purchased  by  our  subsidiary  companies 
are  part  of  ^eir  files.  We  did  show  Mr.  Norris  our  wood  statements,  also  the  invoices 
lor  toe  wood  delivered  to  our  mills  and  the  checks  the  International  Paper  Company 
gave  in  payment  of  same. 
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Section  R.  VThile  perhaps  it  mi^t  be  tbe  cieaneet  way  aad  avoid  ixiertioa  of  dia- 
pute  if  we  were  to  go  out  and  purchase  our  wood  delivered  at  this  mill  from  outside 
parties,  the  International  Paper  Company  to  pay  for  same,  it  does  seem  an  injustice  to 
think  that  we  would  have  to  ourden  85  per  cent  of  the  production  of  this  mill  with  the 
increased  cost  of  this  wood  in  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstaiiduig  witii  the  New  York 
Times,  who  only  take  15  per  cent  of  the  mill's  product. 

Referring  back  Sjgain  to  paranai>h  7,.  we  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
through  an  error  of  judgment  and  misunderstanding  of  the  terms  of  eon tiactyWe  omitted 
to  include  in  the  cost  computation  with  the  New  York  Times  for  tiie  year  1906, 
$36,197.48,  which  represents  the  improvements  made  during  that  year  and  which  wa 
charged  on  on  our  books  to  profit  ana  loss,  the  same  as  ordinary  repairs. 

I  regret  very  much  that  Mr.  Noiris'  report  is  of  such  a  lengthy  character,  which  com- 
pels me  to  make  mine  likewise. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Thomas  Ftnb8. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  there,  both  sides,  frequently,  to  the 
year  1905-6  and  to  the  year  1906-7.    What  do  you  mean  by  that^ 

Mr.  NoBRis.  There  is  only  one  place  where  that  was  referred  to, 
and  that  was  in  the  accounting  with  the  Chajnplain  Realty  Company, 
and  it  was  because  in  the  accounting  of  that  company  their  year 
began  April  1,  instead  of  with  the  calendar  year,  January  1,  and 
they  had  been  giving  figures  for  1905-6.  which  had  more  or  less  con- 
founded the  computations,  until  the  explanation  was  made  that  tl^^ir 
year  was  not  the  calendar  year;  and  I  merely  made  a  reference  u> 
that. 

The  Chairman.  It  occurred  several  times  in  the  two  letters.  Does 
the  International  Paper  Company  itself  have  a  year  different  from 
the  calendar  year? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  its  fiscal  year  ends  June  30. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  probably  what  this  refers  to;  it  would  be 
their  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Well,  our  accounting  with  that  company  was  done 
entirely  on  a  quarterly  basis,  submitted  on  the  24th  of  the  month 
following  the  quarter. 

The  (Stairman.  Where  they  refer  to  the  year  1906-7  they  mean 
their  fiscal  year,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  don't  know  where  they  refer  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  answer  and  referred  to  sev- 
eral times  in  your  statement.  I  wondered  whether  it  referred  to 
them  or  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Sims.  There  is  a  diiference  of  $1  a  ton,  as  I  understand  it. 
You  made  it  $27  and  they  make  it  $28. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  What  he  states  is:  '^JVfr.  Norris  states  that  the  cost  of 
paper  at  the  Hudson  River  mill  is  approximately  $27  per  ton,  whereas 
it  ought  to  be  $28." 

Mr.  Sims.  I  say  the  difference  is  $1  at  the  mill. 

Mr.  Norris.   les;  from  that  statement. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  there  any  rejoinder  made  by  you  to  the  reply 
of  Mr.  Fynes,  whose  name  signs  that  paper? 

Mr.  Norris.  I  don't  recaU.     I  don't  know  at  what  page  it  was 
stated  that  it  was  a  matter  for  arbitration,  provided  for  in  the  con 
tract. 

The  Chairman.  What  became  of  this  disagreement  or  dispute? 

Mr.  Norris.  It  is  still  pending. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  being  arbitrated) 
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Mr.  NoBBis.  It  never  has  been  done  yet.  Since  the  transmiasion 
of  that  letter  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  adjustment  of 
those  claims. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  the  date  of  his  reply? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  March  19,  about  six  or  seven  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  your  statement  to  Mr.  Ochs  you  refer  to  some 
initials — ''E.  and  O.  £."  as  bein^  the  basis  of  certain  statements. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  Yes^  errors  ana  omissions  excepted.  I  said  the 
statement  was  preliminary  and  incomplete. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  charge  was  per  cord  for 
wood? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  At  one  place  where  I  referred  to  the  charge  as  of 
October,  1907,  that  the  cost,  as  it  went  into  the  mill,  including  all 
frekht,  was  $9.37. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  $9.37  per  cord? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Per  cord. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  quarter  was  that? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  was  the  last  quarter  of  1907,  and  that  was 
immediately  prior  to  the  purchase  nrom  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper 
Company  of  10,790  cords  m  November  and  December,  1907. 

The  C)hairbcan.  At  what  price? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  At  a  price  which  figured  out  an  average  of  $12.65  for 
the  entire  delivery  per  cord. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  refer  to  the  price  per  cord  of  $9.38 
that  was  in  October,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes^ir. 

The  Chairman.  Before  it  goes  into  the  mill,  did  vou  know  what 
that  means — ^as  it  was  piled  up  there,  as  we  saw  it  piled  up  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  included  the  pay  to  the  subsidiary  company,  the 
freight  and  the  labor  of  putting  it  on  the  piles  in  the  yards,  not  the 
labor,  not  taking  it  from  the  piles  into  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  average,  then,  of  the  sulphite,  the  wood 
that  would  be  used  for  the  sulphite  ana  also  for  the  ground  pulp? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAmBiAN.  Inchiding  rough,  peeled,  and  rossed. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir;  rough  spruce.  This  is  for  rough  spruce 
bought  in  November  and  December.    This  was  a 

Tne  Chairman.  That  is  November  and  December,  but  I  am  talking 
about  October,  where  you  say  it  is  $9.38  a  cord.  Is  that  for  rough 
spruce,  or  for  tne  average  of  rough,  peeled,  and  rossed  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir;  the  contract  for  1907  was  on  the  basis  of 
$5.65  per  cord  at  Three  Rivers,  plus  an  average  of  $3.60  per  cord,  or 
a  total  of  $9.15  per  cord  at  the  mill;  and  then  there  was  some  slight 
variation  or  some  changes  or  excesses  in  the  inventory,  which  aver- 
aged and  apportioned  the  cost  of  the  wood  as  it  stood  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  likely  from  the  two  statements 
made  that  would  mean  $9.15  from  duties  on  the  basis  of  the  rough 
irrespective  whether  it  was  delivered  peeled  or  rossed. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  They  had  a  contract  for  the  delivery  of  rough  woods 
at  $5.65  per  cord. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  most  of  the  wood  we  saw  there  was 
not  rough  wood. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  understand,  but  at  that  time  they  had  very  little 
wood. 
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The  Chaibman.  The  question  is,  though,  where  they  obtain  peeled 
wood  or  rossed  wood,  do  they  make  a  computation  to  put  that  into 
thorough? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  I  do  not  understand,  I  understand  this  deals  entirely 
with  rough  woods,  which  has  not  be^n  subjected  to  peeling  or  rossing 
process. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understand  that  in  their  contract  they  reduce 
all  their  peeled  and  rossed  wood  to  cords  of  rough  wood. 

Mr.  NoBRis.  That  was  in  a  different  matter;  that  was  in  a  matter 
where  I  asked  them  at  the  outset  for  the  statement  of  the  number  of 
cords  used. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  cost  of  rough  wood  in  October  last  was 
$9.38.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  peeled  and  rossed  wood  ?  For  in- 
stance, we  saw  very  little  rough  wood  up  there  when  we  were  there  the 
other  day  with  you. 

Mr.  NoBRis.  There  must  be  statements  which  show  that.  I  had  no 
occasion  to  make  special  note  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  in  computing  the  cost  you  must  have 
figured  on  the  cost  of  wood. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  This  particular  matter  was  cited  in  the  report  to  show, 
to  demonstrate,  our  right  to  go  into  the  accounts  of  the  subsidiary 
companies,  to  fmd  the  cost  of  wood,  which  would  be  charged  against 
us  to  see  whether  it  really  was  the  cost  of  wood 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  You 
figure  the  cost  of  paper  per  ton  up  there.  Upon  what  figure  do  you 
base  the  cost  of  the  wood  up  there? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  On  the  basis  as  they  furnished  it  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  what  was  that  basis? 
That  is  what  we  want,  the  actual  data. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  They  furnished  tons  eight  quarterly  statements  of 
the  cost  of  wood  at  that  mill,  and  that  statement  was  in  dollars,  \ 

showing  what  was  the  cost  of  the  wood  used  in  each  quarter.  For 
instance,  in  the  first  quarter  of  those  six  it  was  $190,549.37. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  here  you  say  that  the  cost  of  the 
paper  at  the  mill  is  $27  a  ton.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  compute 
^hat  unless  you  compute  the  items  in  some  way  which  enter  into  it.  \ 

Mr.  NoRRis.  We  accepted  these  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  wood  used. 

The  Chairman.  That  must  have  been  reduced  to  tons,  cost  per 
cord? 

Mr.  Norris.  No;  you  do  not  understand  the  formula  which  they 
follow  in  attempting  to  reach  a  price  in  the  settlement  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  care  what  the  formula  they  filed  was, 
but  I  want  to  know  what  the  fact  is,  » 

Mr.  Norris.^  They  had  eight  of  them  [exhibiting  papers]. 

Mr.  Sims.  Did  they  take  the  cost  of  raw  material  tor  a  quarter,  add 
it  together  and  diviae  it  by  the  tons  of  paper,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the 
cost  of  the  paper — is  that  the  way  they  get  at  it? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  They  took  all  the  items  of  expenditure,  including  the 
invem'ory  at  the  beginning,  and  putting  them  on  the  one  side  of  the  ' 

account,  and  then  on  the  other  sine  of  the  account  they  put  the  inven- 
tory at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  with  all  of  the  credits  that  there  might 
be. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  those  accounts  here? 

Mr.  Norris.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  CHAiRifAN.  We  woxild  like  to  have  those.  You  may  turn  them 
over  to  the  stenographer.  You  might  call  our  attention  to  the  form 
of  that. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  For  the  jSrst  quarter — shall  I  give  you  results  as  they 
figure  it? 

The  CHAiRifAN.  Yes ;  explain  them. 

Mr.  No^BRis.  For  the  first  quarter  of  1906  they  figure  the  cost  of 
paper  delivered  at  2.056.  They  carried  it  out  to  five  decimal  points. 
In  the  second  quarter  of  1906  it  was  1.88. 

The  Chairman.  1.88  for  whatt 

Mr.  NoBBis.  1.88  for  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  paper }      ' 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  paper.  For  the  third  quarter  of  1906  it  was 
1.8675,  substantially  $1.87. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  at  that)  Y^at  are  the  figures) 
Well,  we  will  have  to  adjourn  now. 

(The  article  referred  to  by  Mr.  Norris,  from  the  Evening  Post,  is 
as  follows:) 

[New  York  Evening  Poet,  Jannary  11, 1908.] 

THB  RISE  IN  PRINT  PAPBB— TWO  VIEWS  AS  TO  WHY  PRICES  HAVE  GONE  T7P-— NEWSPAPER 
PUBU8HERS  SAT  THERE  IS  A  COMBINATION  TO  PIZ  RATES — ^MANTTFACTURERS'  DEFENSE 
IN  THE  INCREASED  COST  OV  8TUMPAOB  AND  LABOR.— POSSIBLE  EFFECT  OF  REMOVAL 
OF  TARIFF. 

President  Boosevelt's  promise  to  look  into  the  complaints  of  the  American  News 

Caper  Publishers'  Association  that  the  ''paper  trust  is  an  iniquitous  and  unlawful  com- 
ination«  existing  in  defiance  of  the  Sherman  law,"  has  aroused  interest  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  business  of  that  so-called  trust.  The  statement  which  the  newspaper  pub- 
Ushers  presented  to  the  President  asked  him  definitely  to  "take  cognizance  of  the  con- 
spiracy by  which  the  makers  of  news-print  papers  have  arranged  for  an  advance  of  $12 
per  ton  upon  the  supply  of  that  article  for  the  current  year,  and  for  an  additional 
advance  next  year  averaging  |10  per  ton. "  In  support  of  their  contention  that  such  a 
conspiracy  does  actually  exist  the  publishers  proceeded  to  set  forth  certain  facts  which 
they  allege  to  be  true  and  which  concern  in  particular  the  operations  of  a  group  of 
Western  mills  largely  located  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan,  and  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company,  which  owns  a  Qcore  of  paper  mills  scattered  through  New 
York  and  New  England. 

CA8E  OF  THE  WESTERN  TRUST. 

The  combination  of  Western  mills  referred  to  was  the  oxganization  which  from  1901 
to  1906  was  known  as  the  General  Paper  Company.  It  consisted  of  twenty-one  mills, 
mostly  in  Wisconsin,  but  with  several  in  Minnesota  and  Michigan  as  weU. 

The  promoters  of  the  consolidation  declared  that  that  organization  was  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  a  selling  agreement.  Complaints  became  frequent,  however,  that 
the  concern  was  acting  as  a  combination  m  restraint  of  trade  contrary  to  the  Sherman 
law,  and  the  Attorney-General,  acting  on  information  furnished  by  the  publishers, 
instituted  proceedings  in  the  United  States  courts  to  determine  the  question. 

In  May,  1906,  Judge  Sanborn  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  decided  that  the 
allegations  were  true,  and  issued  an  order  directing  the  company  to  disband  and  there- 
after to  desist  from  certain  practices  which  seemed  to  be  a  clear  Infraction  of  the  anti- 
trust law.  Ostensibly  it  ceased  to  exist.  The  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association,  however,  believes  that  it  has  proof  that  the  dissolution  was  in  form  only, 
and  that  the  combination  is  just  as  effective  and  just  as  harmful  to-day  as  it  was  before 
Judge  Sanborn's  order  went  into  effect. 

It  is  this  allied  ignoring  of  the  order  of  the  court  that  the  publishers  urge  the  Prc:^- 
ident  to  stop.  In  support  of  their  contention  thcv  point  to  the  fact,  among  other 
things,  that  the  former  general  traffic  manager  of  the  disbanded  corporation,  W.  H. 
Hurlburt,  has  since  last  March  maintained  an  office  in  Milwaukee,  where  he  has 
directed  the  routing  and  shipping  of  the  entire  product  of  the  western  mills.  It  is 
conceded  that  a  lawful  comoination  of  these  mills  under  a  single  ownership  might 
be  effected,  but  the  newspaper  makers  believe  that  no  such  move  is  contemplated. 
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and  that  an  agreement  between  these  milk  and  eastern  paper  makers  to  starve  the 
market  and  to  advance  prices  does  exist  contrary  to  the  law  and  in  defiance  of  Judge 
Sanborn's  order.  Documentary  and  other  proof  of  this  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Attorney-General . 

THB  EMTERNATIONAL  PAPBB  OOKPANT. 

Much  the  greater  portion  of  the  publishers'  memorial  to  the  President,  however, 
dealt  with  the  affairs  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  which  is  often  spoken  of 
as  the  heart  and  soul,  if  not  the  actual  body,  of  the  paper  trust.  The  International 
Paper  Company  was  orgimized  in  1898  by  a  combination  of  some  twenty  pulp  and 
paper  mills.  To-day  it  owns  twenty  paper  mills,  largely  devoted  to  the  production 
of  white  news  paper,  and  ten  pulp  mills.  The  i^per  mills  are  located  by  States  as 
follows:  New  York,  10;  Maine,  4;  New  Hampshire,  3;  Vermont,  2,  and  Massachu- 
setts, 1.  It  owns  some  3,000  square  miles  ci  white  spruce  timber  land  in  the  United 
States  and  2,000  square  miles  in  Canada.  In  addition  to  this,  it  possesses  certain 
leased  timber  lands.  The  authorized  capital  stock  is  145,000,000.  Of  this  $17  442,800 
is  common  stock  which  has  never  paid  dividends.  The  preferred  stock,  of  which 
$22,406,700  of  an  authorized  $25,000,000  has  been  issued,  pays  an  annual  dividend 
of  6  per  cent,  or  $1,344,402  a  year.  This  dividend  amoimted  last  year  to  a  little 
over  6  per  cent  on  the  business  done,  the  figures  for  which  were  $21,840,486.  "[j^ere 
is  an  outstanding  bonded  debt  of  $18,728,000,  mostl^r  paying  5  per  cent. 

Against  this  corporation  a  great  variety  of  complaints  has  .been  made  by  the  pub- 
lishers in  addition  to  itte  indefinite  one  uiat  it  is  the  chief  if  not  the  controlling  Victor 
in  the  trust.  Briefiy  summarized,  these  complaints  consist  of  the  assertion  that  the 
stock  of  the  company  is  heavily  ''watered;  **  that  its  property  has  been  allowed  pur- 
posely to  deteriorate  in  value  and  manufacturing  capacity,  and  that  its  policy  has 
been  to  create  an  artificial  scarcity  and  consequently  an  excuse  for  puttmg  up  the 

Erice  in  the  American  market  by  a  systematic  curtailment  of  its  own  product,  and 
y  a  process  of  ''dumpine"  its  output  in  European  markets  at  extremely  low  prices. 
In  the  words  of  the  puDliahers'  memorial:  "The  International  Paper  Company  has 
not  grown  with  the  demands  of  business.    It  has  remained  stationary.    It  is  an  incubus 
and  a  load  upon  the  pai>er  consumers  of  the  country,  each  year  wringing  all  it  could 
from  the  busmeas  witnout  developing  manufacture.^' 

•       PBS8IDSNT  BUBBANK's  STATSMBNT. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  set  forth  as  clearly  as  possible  the  case  of  the  paper  makers, 
the  Evening  Post  has  obtained  from  President  JBurbank  and  other  officers  of  the  In- 
ternational certain  information  which  is  here  set  forth. 

"  We  are  confident,  *'  said  President  Burbank,  *'  that  we  are  conductine  a  business  that 
will  bear  the  closest  scrutiny,  either  by  the  Federal  authorities  or  by  me  public.  We 
are  the  largest  single  producers  of  white  news  paper  in  the  country,  but  we  are  not  a 
trust,  nor  part  of  a  trust,  nor  do  we  attempt  to  regulate  or  control  the  price  of  paper 
by  secret  arrangements  or  understandings  with  other  paper  makers.  In  feict,  I  have 
never  heard  of  anyone  ever  attempting  to  regulate  prices  in  such  a  manner. 

''Our  stock  is  not  'watered.'  Tne  only  basis  anyone  could  possibly  find  for  such  a 
statement  is  in  connection  with  our  common  stock,  which  has  never  paid  dividends. 
The  value  of  our  property,  as  it  exists  to-day,  is  pretty  nearly  represented  by  the 
amount  of  our  paid-in  preferred  stock,  which  is  something  more  than  $22,000,000. 

"  Our  mills  are  to-day  in  much  better  condition  than  when  we  bought  them.  Their 
total  production  is  considerably  greater  than  it  was  in  1898.  We  have  added  to  our 
equipment  several  of  the  finest  modem  paper-making  machines  in  the  world,  at  great 
expense.  We  have  expended  over  $1,000,000  a  year  in  improvements,  and  our  con- 
struction account  shows  entries  of  more  than  $6,000,000. 

''The  increase  in  the  price  of  news-print  paper,  of  which  the  newspaper  publishers 
are  complaining,  is  not  exorbitant  or  unreasonable.  It  is  not  determined  by  agree- 
ments among  paper  miJcers  to  force  up  the  price  to  a  fictitious  figure.  There  are  two 
simple  explaoiations  of  the  rise.  The  first  is  the  increased  cost  of  the  raw  materials 
that  go  into  paper  making.  The  stumpage  that  cost  us  in  1898  $1.50  per  thousand 
now  costs  us  $5  to  $6,  and  even  more.  The  cost  of  labor  has  increased  at  least  50  per 
cent,  due  not  only  to  the  operation  of  the  eight-hour  law,  but  to  the  higher  scale  of 
pay  in  general.  These  two  things  alone  would  suffice  to  explain  all  the  increase  in 
cost  that  is  complained  of." 

INCBBA8BD  COST  OF  STUlfPAGB. 

Aj  to  the  possible  bearing  which  the  increased  cost  of  stumpage  has  on  the  rise  ip 
news-print  paper  prices  the  followinjg  facts  from  the  bulletin  of  lumber  and  timber 
products  of  the  census  of  1905  are  interesting:  The  total  cut  of\  white  spruce — ^the 
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dmber  from  which  paper  is  mside— -was,  in  1906,  l,30ayd86,000  feet,  bofurd  measure, 
of  which  922,071,000  was  cut  in  four  Statee^-Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  ana 
Vergiont.  The  increase  in  stompaffe  value  between  1900  and  1905,  in  each,  per 
thousand,  was  as  fc^ows:  Mame,  |62.o2  to  13.70;  New  Hampshire,  $2.68  to  $4.28;  New 
York,  $3.12  to  $4.54;  Vennont,  $2.09  to  13.93.  Commenting  on  the  increased  cost  of 
stumpa^e  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  York,  in  which  spruce  constituted 
respectively  52,  22.3,  and  27.1  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  lumber  cut,  the  bul- 
ietm  sajrs:  ''The  further  demand  for  this  species  of  timber,  as  a  raw  material  in  the 
wood-pulp  industry,  is  heavy  and  increasiiig  in  these  States.    They  contributed  63.2 

?)er  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  domestic  spruce  manufactured  into  wood  pulp  in 
900,  and  69.7  per  cent  at  the  census  of  1905.  The  inroad  being  made  by  the  lumber 
and  pulp  industries  into  the  remaining  supply  is  consequently  rapid.  This  condi- 
tion, together  with  the  fact  tiiat  much  of  the  stand  has  been  concentrated  into  exten- 
sive hoIdingB  by  the  pulp  manufacturets,  largely  explains  the  substantial  rise  in 
the  cost  of  lumber  stumpage.'* 

Within  the  past  two  years,  since  the  census  was  taken,  the  rise,  according  to  paper 
makers,  has  bieen  considerably  more  rapid,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  statement  of 
present  cost  made  by  President  Burbank. 

Paper  makers  assert  that  it  is  not  only  the  extiaordinai^  cutting  of  spruce  for  pulp 
making  that  has  led  to  tlie  rise  in  (he  price  of  stumpage,  but  point  out  that  hemlock, 
cypress,  poplar,  maple,  elm,  and  ash  all  show  Rains  in  value  approximately  as  great. 

To  determine  the  ability  of  the  International  Paper  Company  to  exercise  a  control- 
ting  influence  in  the  white  news  paper  trade^  even  without  an  understanding  with  any 
other  paper  maken,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  proportion  of  the  total  output 
of  the  country  their  mills  produce.  There  are  70  mills  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  white  news  paper  in  the  United  States.  The  total  daily  outnut  of  these  mills 
fluctuates  between  4,000  and  5,000  tons  a  day.  According  to  Mr.  Burbank,  the 
output  of  white  news  paper  from  the  International  mills  averages  1,400  tons  a  day. 
That  means  that  they  supply  from  33}  to  36  per  cent  of  the  total  daily  product  of 
the  United  States.  The  International  mills  also  manufacture  between  300  and  350 
tons  of  paper-bag  paper,  which  is  not  here  taken  into  account. 

'  rHB  CHAROB  OF  ''DUMPING." 

The  complaint  is  made  that  American  paper  makers  are  "dumping"  their  products 
in  foreign  markets  in  order  to  produce  an  artificial  scarcitv  and  consequent  enhanced 
prices  at  home.  The  value  of  American  printing  paper,  book  and  news,  exx)orted  in 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1905,  1906,  and  1907,  was,  respectively,  13,059,444, 
$3,666,798,  and  $3,514,281.  According  to  the  estimates  of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  a  little  wort  of  $3,000,000  of  this  amount  for  the  last  fiscal  year  represented 
white  news  paper.  The  declared  invoice  value  of  news  paper  exported  by  the  Inter- 
national approximated  very  close  to  $2,000,000.  It  therefore,  on  the  basis  of  these 
figures,  furnished  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  foreign  sales  of  American  news  paper. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  company*  s  export,  however,  consists  of  paper  manufactured 
from  wood  pulp  imported  from  Canada,  on  which  a  duty  of  $1.67  a  ton  has  been  paid. 
This  amount  is  remitted  in  relates  when  the  finished  product  is  exported.  Last 
year  the  Intemationars  import  of  wood  pulp  from  Canada  was  17,000  ions.  Natu* 
rally  it  is  to  the  company's  advantage  to  export  the  paper  made  from  this  pulp. 

It  has  been  declared  that  the  paper  exported  was  sold  at  a  sacrifice,  but  this  is  denied 
in  a  statement  made  by  Louis  Ghable,  tne  International's  export  m&nager.    He  says: 

''The  average  net  results  per  ton  to  the  International  Paper  Company  from  paper 
exported  is  almost  exactly  equal  to  the  net  results  in  the  home  market.  This  is  very 
far  removed  from  a  system  of  'dumping.'  Furthermore,  in  order  to  fill  foreign  orders 
entered  into,  we  were  compelled  to  purchase  last  year  17,000  tons  of  paper  in  Canada 
at  a  penalty,  and  2,000  tons  in  Germany,  because  we  did  not  want  to  withdraw  the 
necessary  amount  from  the  home  market.  In  1905  we  exported  45,000  tons  of  Ameri- 
can paper.  Last  year  we  exported  25,000  tons,  which  meant  a  curtailment  of  20,000 
tons.    TO  make  up  for  this  we  filled  the  remainder  of  our  orders  by  foreign  purchases." 

PROBLBM  OF  TUB  TABIFF. 

Practically  no  news-print  paper  is  imported  into  the  United  States  to-day,  with  the 
exception  oi  a  few  emergency  connignments  of  Canadian  paper  brought  in  to  fiU 
American  contracts.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  all  sorts  of^paper  other  than  litho- 
graphs, labels,  and  prints  has  increaFed  enormously  in  the  past  two  years.  In  the 
fisoJ  year  1906  it  amounted  to  $6,998,761.  In  1907  it  was  $10,727,885,  of  which  amount 
Germany  supplied  $6,823,444  and  Great  Britain  $1,163,105.  Most  of  this  was  of  the 
finer  grades  of  book  and  writing  paper.    In  view  of  tne  fact  that  practically  no  country 
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besides  the  United  States  and  Oanada  makee  much  more  than  enough  news-print 
paper  to  supply  the  home  and  near-by  markets,  the  American  manufacturer  bebeves 
that  even  should  the  present  tariff  be  removed  the  importations  of  foreign  news  paper 
would  not  be  ^reat  enough  to  affect  the  price  in  the  American  market.  The  pub- 
lishers wonld  like  U  try  it,  anyway. 

NO  DUTY  ON  WOOD  PULP. 

Prior  to  1890  the  tariff  on  paper  of  the  news-paper  grade  was  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  McKinley  bill  reduced  this  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  this  was  retained  in 
the  Democratic  Wilson  bill.  The  Dingley  bill  shifted  the  duty  from  ad  valorem  to 
specific,  establishing  a  schedule  shifting  according  to  grade,  but  figuring  out  very 
httle,  if  any,  advance  on  the  previous  rate,  and  avera«;ing  something  like  $6  per  ton  on 
paper  valued  at  $40  a  ton.  Under  all  these  tariffs  pulp  wood,  sawed  into  the  requisite 
lengths,  has  been  admitted  free  of  duty.  Wood  pulp,  mechanically  ground,  pajrs  a 
duty  of  ^  of  a  cent  a  pound*  if  chemicaily  prepared,  i  of  a  cent  a  pound.  The  im- 
ports of  wood  pulp  in  1907,  largely  from  Canada,  amounted  to  213,110  tons,  of  which, 
as  before  mentioned,  the  International  imported  17,000  tons.  Most  of  its  paper  is 
made  from  pulp  manufactured  in  its  own  mills  from  Canadian  pulp  wood. 

While  the  paper  manufacturers  profess  to  be  little  concerned  over  the  tariff,  they 
profess  they  see  danger  in  another  quarter  if  the  tariff  is  removed.  They  believe 
that  if  the  tariff  were  to  be  removed  from  paper  and  pulp  without  previously  entering 
into  a  reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada,  tne  latter,  fnghtened  by  visions  of  all  her 
forests  cut  down  and  made  into  pulp  in  American  mills,  would  straightway  put  an 
export  duty  on  wood  pulp  and  pulp  wood,  or  absolutely  prohibit  the  export  oi  wood 
Cut  from  Crown  lands.  One  of  the  arguments  that  was  put  forwaid  before  President 
Roosevelt  was  that  free  paper  and  pulp  would  save  American  forests. 

According  to  the  census  of  1905,  the  estimated  amount  of  white  spruce  standing  in 
the  Eastern  States  was  50,000,000,000  feet.  The  average  annuid  cut  is  about  3.6  per 
cent  of  the  stand,  of  which  2  per  cent  goes  for  lumber  and  1.6  to  paper  makers,  accordmg 
to  the  International  experts.  As  the  annual  growth  of  white  spruce  is  placed  at  3}  to 
4  per  cent  the  cut  and  growth  practically  balance.  Gifford  Pinchot,  head  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Forestry,  has  declared  that  the  cutting  forpulp,  however,  is 
more  destructive  than  for  lumber,  because  it  takes  smaller  trees.  Tne  International, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  value  of  its  lands,  regulates  the  cut  very  carefully  in  its  own 
areas,  selecting  only  the  trees  which  have  reached  a  diameter  of  one  foot,  but  naturally 
it  can  not  control  outside  timber  owners  from  whom  it  buys  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  supply 

^    WHAT  CANADA  MAT  DO. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture — the  side  which  the  Canadian  naturally  sees — ^is  the 
cutting  down  of  his  own  forests  to  save  those  south  of  the  border.  Export  duties  and 
Crown  land  prohibitions  w6uld,  say  American  manufacturers,  create  a  real  crisis  in 
the  paper  world  and  hasten  the  disappearance  of  American  forests  in  the  end,  instead 
of  saving  them.  This  alignment  must  be  considered,  if  at  all,  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  pulp  wood  comes  into  this  country  free  of  duty  to-day,  and  that  Ontario  and 
Newfoundland  have  for  some  time  prohibited  the  export  of  Crown  land  timber. 

That  the  possibility  of  retaliatory  action  on  the  part  of  Canada  is  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  however,  is  certain.  Already,  as  mentioned  above,  Ontario  and  New- 
foundland, moved  bv  feelings  of  self-preservation,  have  prohibited  the  export  of  wood 
from  Crown  lands,  wnich  constitute  a  major  part  of  their  forest  areas.  A  httle  booklet 
just  off  the  press,"  Pulp  Wood  and  Its  Problems, "  republished  articles  from  the  Toronto 
Globe,  lays  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  some  action  to  save  Canadian  forests.  The 
views  of  Sir  William  Van  Home  and  other  prominent  Canadians  are  set  forth  as  favor- 
able to  the  imposition  of  an  export  dutv.  "What  is  Canada  getting  in  return?"  asks 
the  writer,  after  describing  the  steady  drain  of  pulp  wood  across  the  border.  "Practi- 
cally nothing.  True,  the  land  is  left;  there  are  also  the  stumps  of  the  trees;  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  is  obtained  for  labor  and  transportation,  and  that  is  all;  while 
around  the  American  mills,  whose  hungry  maws  would  have  no  food  were  it  not  for  the 
raw  material  furnished  from  the  Canadian  side,  there  are  busy,  thriving,  and  expanding 
communities.'' 

The  American  paper  makers  read  this  sort  of  talk  in  Canadian  journals,  and  an?ue 
that  although  the  removal  of  the  tariff  might  not  hurt  them,  it  would  perhaps  be  bet  ter 
to  trv  to  come  to  some  understanding  with  Canada  before  any  action  is  taken;  in  other 
woras,  that  reciprocity  might  work  out  better  in  the  end  than  free  trade.  Meanwhile, 
two  Montreal  newspapers^have  put  up  their  price  because  of  the  high  price  of  Canadian 
paper. 

Cit  11.40  a.  m.  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock.) 
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AFTERNOON  SESSIOIf. 

Pursuant  to  recess,  the  committee  reassembled  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m., 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  CHAmiiAN.  Mr.  Norris,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Sims.  Have  you  finished  with  the  statement  of  the  report  of 
your  examination? 

Mr.  NoBRis.  No,  sir. 

l^fr.  Sims.  You  have  not  finished  it? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  No,  sir. 

In  order  that  the  record  may  be  complete,  may  I  just  refer  to  a  mat- 
ter that  has  been  referred  to  a  number  of  times?  In  the  July, 1907, 
Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  go  into  that  before  you  finish  the 
statement? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  can  do  that  in  just  one  minute. 

The  Chairman.  We  should  like  to  follow  right  along  as  near  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Norris.  I  want  to  say  that  on  page  3  of  this  Bulletin  of  July, 
1907,  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  is  the  verification  of  my  statement  that 
in  only  one  industry  out  of  412  there  was  a  decrease  in  wages.  That 
ifl  all  1  have  to  say  on  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  lot  more  that  should  probably  go  into 
the  record  for  information.  Have  you  examined  this  bulletin  all  the 
w^  through? 

Mr.  Norris.  Not  all  the  way  through.  That  is  very  elaborate.  ^  1 
simply  had  referred  to  it  incidentally  in  my  statement  on  the  relative 
pay  of  labor,  and  I  merely  wanted  to  give  the  basis  for  mv  statement. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  what  you  refer  to,  a  decrease  or  1.1  per  cent 
in  wages  per  hour  labor  in  1906  as  compared  with  1905  in  paper  and 
wood  pulp  industry,  and  an  increase  of  three-tenths  of  1  per  pent  in 
the  hours  of  labor  per  week  in  1906  as  compared  with  1905  in  the 
same  industry  as  shown  on  page  3,  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor, 
dated  July,  1907 ?    That  is  the  item? 

Mr.  Norris.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  one  I  referred  to. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  lot  of  other  information  in  the  bulletin  on 
this  subject.  "We  will  probably  have  that  worked  up  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  Sims.  About  the  quarterly  statements  filed  by  the  Hudson 
River  Paper  Mill  Company,  showing  the  cost  per  ton  of  paper  for  the 
quarters  submitted,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  vou  just  put  in  conven- 
ient form  the  cost  per  ton  for  each  quarter,  without  going  into  detail. 

Mr.  Norris.  As  furnished  by  the  International  Paper  Company  to 
us  in  its  bills? 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Norris.  First  Quarter,  1906,  $28.82  per  ton;  second  quarter, 
1906,  $26.76  per  ton;  tmrd  quarter,  1906,  $25.42  per  ton;  fourtn  quar- 
ter, 1906,  $26.29  per  ton;  first  quarter,  1907,  $27.73  per  ton;  second 
auarter,  1907,  $26.69  per  ton;  third  quarter,  1907,  $27.71  per  ton; 
October,  1907,  $26.89  per  ton;  November,  1907,  $28.24  per  ton;  and 
December,  1907,  $30.17  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those  figures? 

Mr.  Norris.  The  different  prices  of  the  cost  of  production  at  the 
Hudson  River  mill  as  appears  on  our  bills.  I  have  reduced  these 
figures  to  tons.    There  it  appears  per  hundredweight. 
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Mr.  Sims.  Those  figur€3  are  fumished  bj  the  Hudson  River  Com- 
panv? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  These  are  the  figures  in  the  quarterly  statements. 
•  The  Chairman.  I  thought  we  were  going  to  have  the  bills  in  eri- 
dence. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  I  understand  it,  these  figures  are  not  made  by  you. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  These  are  the  figures  of  the  paper  company. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  understood  you  this  mormns:  to  state  the  cost  of 
paper  per  hundredweight  at  the  mill  was  $2.05A  the  first  quarter  1906. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  was  delivered,  with  freight  and  cartage  and 
insurance  and  administration  charges  and  profit  added. 

Mr.  Stafford.  This  morning  when  the  committee  adjourned  you 
stopped  at  the  third  quarter.  Did  you  intend  to  continue  that  down 
to  the  other  quarters,  as  you  have  just  given  the  cost  of  the  paper 
per  ton  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  was  giving  the  charges  with  the  profit  of  $7.60  per 
ton,  and  with  freight,  administration,  and  insurance  included. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  New  York  Times,  or  the  responsible  head  of  it,  declines 
to  furnish  the  contract  they  have  with  the  International  Paper 
Company,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  if  the  contract  submitted  by  Mr. 
Noyes  with  reference  to  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  is  the  same  kind 
of  a  contract  as  that  with  the  New  York  Times? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  is  almost  substantially  the  same — almost  the  same 
in  wording.  The  difference  is  a  profit  of  $6.50  instead  of  $7.50,  a 
difference  m  the  maximum  price. 

Mr.  Sim:s.  Which  contract  provides  for  the  $6.50  profit? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  Qiicago  News  and  Record-HeraJd. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  the  Times  is  $7.50? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  Times  is  $7.50. 

Mr.  SrMS.  In  all  other  respects  they  are  substantially  the  samel 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir;  substantially  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they?  Is  there  not  a  very  important  differ- 
ence between  them  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  maximum  which  I  had  referred  to,  the  methods 
of  ascertaining  the  price  are  the  same.  That  is,  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture plus  these  various  items  and  the  profit  item. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  determines  the  amount  paid  for  the  paper? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  maximum  price  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald 
contract  is  greater  than  in  the  New  York  Times  contract? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir;  that  may  be  charged  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  maximum  in  the  New  York  Times 
contract? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Two  cents.    That  is  arbitrary. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  maximum f  Your  bills  are  made 
out  for  more  than  2  cents. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  They  have  not  been. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  the  bDl,  which  is  what  you  call  it 

Mr.  NoRBis  (interrupting).  The  quarterly  statement  of  cost  of 
paper. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  quarterly  statement  for  the  quarter  ending 
September,  1906, 1  find  here,  apparently  carried  out,  ^'Production, 
22,332,415."    Is  that  pounds? 
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Mr.  NoBRis.  Potindfl. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  same  line  283,912.78 

Mr.  NoRRis  (interrupting).  Dollars. 

The  Chairbian.  Equaling  1.27130.  That  refers,  I  suppose,  to  the 
eost  of  production  being  1.27  and  a  fraction  hundredweight  per 
pound t 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Is  it  not  marked  $1.27130  per  hundred  pounds? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  figured  hero  .on  the  basis  of  hundred 
poimds. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  first  one — is  it  marked  per  hundredweight  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  marked  per  hunaredweight,  but  it  is  not 
figured  per  hundredweight.  I  find,  then,  below  that,  with  the  title 
^'Freight  on  net  pounds,  .13000."  Below  that,  "Cartage,  .03500;  in- 
surance on  paper,  .00106."  What  I  want  to  get  at  is '  Trofit,  .37600," 
and  below  that  is  an  item  which,  I  suppose,  represents  administra- 
tion, .05488,  or  a  total  of  1.86724.  That,  I  suppose,  represents  the 
cost  as  figured  to  you  per  pound.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Includmg  profit  and  freight  deUvered  on  the  sidewalk* 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Subject,  however,  to  the  s%ht  additions  which  appear 
below  of  cartage,  cores,  and  storage.    Is  there  not  some  such  item? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Which  they  usually  resolved  back — made  a  very 
slight  addition  to  the  cost  which  was  exceedingly  small,  but  it  was  a 
slight  factor  in  the  net  cost. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  statement  representing  the  cost  at 
that  time,  the  cost  varying  in  all  of  these  statements  more  or  less. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  In  each  of  the  quarters. 

The  Chairman.  For  Decepaber,  1907,  production  at  the  mill  is  put 
at  1 .50898 ;  "  Mill  cost,"  it  is  marked  here. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  equivalent,  substantially,  to  $30  a  ton  at  the 
mill. 

The  CHAmMAN.  With  a  total  cost  delivered  to  you,  including  every- 
thing, of  2.12596. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  beg  your  pardon;  that  includes  profit  of  $7.50  per 
ton. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  cost,  including  everything. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  is  not  cost  and  charge;  it  is  cost  to  us  and  charge  by 
them. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  cost  to  yout 

^r.  NoRRis.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  simply  wanted  this.  Now,  on  these  same  items 
there  is  marked  "  Inventory  "  so  much,  and  several  other  items  of  that 
sort.  I  wish  you  would  explain  your  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  that  statement  according  to  those  items,  so  that  if  the  question 
arises  we  may  see  what  we  are  figuring  on.^ 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  item  of  inventory,  as  it  appears  on  the  statement 
for  the  first  quarter  on  the  debit  side,  shows  the  inventory  of  the  mill 
at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  "  inventory  of  the  mill " — 
the  cost  of  the  mill? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  value  of  all  the  materials  on  hand;  not  the  cost  of 
the  mill,  not  the  cost  ol  tiie  plant,  but  the  cost  of  the  materials  enter- 
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ing  into  manufacture:  the  inventoried  cost  of  the  materials  entering 
into  manufacture  as  aistinguished  from  the  valuation  of  the  plant. 

The  next  item  is  "Sales  journal,"  which  is  an  exceedingly  small 
item,  and  it  has  reference,  as  I  now  recall,  to  some  account  of  a  charge 
back  on  transfers  or  some  transactions  of  that  sort,  which  was  really 
a  liability  against  the  manufacture  for  that  particular  period.  The 
fact  is  that  the  mill  was  maldng  i^iuch  more  ground  wood  and  sulphite 
than  it  was  then  turning  into  paper,  and  it  transferred  that  material 
to  other  mills  of  the  company  at  absolute  cost,  as  near  as  the  cost 
department  was  able  to  compute  it,  and  my  impression  is 

The  Chairman.  I  see  a  lot  of  items  there  marked  *' Transfers.'' 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  on  the  other  side,  "Transfers." 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  I  saw  them  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  find  the  transfers  on  this  side,  but  that  method  pre- 
vailed only  through  the  year  1906.  In  the  year  1907  I  think  that 
method  was  changed  and  no  transfers  appeared  on  the  debit  side.  It 
was  a  change  of  accountants  which  followed  merely  a  change  in  the 
method  of  stating  the  account,  but  the  result  was  the  same^  because 
where  they  dropped  it  on  the  debit  side  they  had  reduced  it  on  the 
credit  side  correspondingly.  In  fact,  they  had  gjiven  the  net  on  the 
credit  side  when  they  (Sopped  it  on  the  debit  side,  whereas  in  the 
year  1906  they  put  the  gross  on  the  credit  side  and  the  offsets  on  the 
debit  side. 

The  next  item  was  the  item  ^'General,"  which  was  to  cover  the 
cost  of  all  materials  other  than  wood  brought  in  during  the  quarter, 
and  all  labor  during  the  quarter  chargeable  to  maiiufacture. 

The  next  item  was  that  of  **  Repairs."  Then  there  was  the  item  of 
**Wood  used,"  which  represented  the  cost  of  wood  up  to  the  pile,  as  I 
gathered  it. 

The  next  item  on  the  debit  side  is  "Profit  on  transfers."  That  is 
simply  an  offset  to  the  item  on  the  credit  side  where  transfers  of  all 
ground  wood  and  sulphite  pulp  had  been  made  to  other  mills  of  the 
company,  and  this  profit  was  a  readjustment  of  the  cost  charges  by 
the  cost  department  of  the  company  in  order  that  the  books  might 
show  absolute  cost  in  the  transfers  from  one  mill  to  the  other,  it 
being  a  condition  of  the  contract  that  all  materials  transferred  from 
one  mill  to  the  other  should  be  at  absolute  cost. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  1906  that  total  represented  $679,000. 
Against  that  was  credited  the  inventory  of  manufacturing  materials 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  and  sundries,  a  very  small  item, 
only  $17,  and  ''General,"  wnich,  as  I  took  it,  represented  miscella- 
neous credits  that  had  appeared  on  supplies  and  laoor  from  any  cause 
during  the  quarter.^  It  was  only  $3,000,  and  ''Transfers"  of  $83,000 
and  credits  on  repairs  of  $3,498.  Tne  difference  represented  the  bal- 
ance which  stood  for  the  actual  cost  of  production  in  that  quarter, 
namely,  $303,000  for  a  production  of  21,000,000  pounds,  or  10,500 
tons.  They  brought  that  down,  they  divided  the  actual  cost  of  pro- 
duction by  the  number  of  poimds  to  get  the  cost  per  poimd,  and  to 
(hat  they  added  the  freight  and  the  cartage  and  the  profit  and  the 
insurance  and  the  administration,  and  in  that  way  ascertained  the 
cost,  the  charge,  against  us  for  each  quarter. 

Tne  Chairman,  x  ou  can  put  all  those  in  the  record  if  they  are 
not  already  in,  unless  there  is  objection  to  it.    In  your  opinion, 
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Mr.  Norris,  ifyou  have  one  on  that  subject,  is  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion at  the  Hndson  River  mill  about  the  same,  or  more,  or  less, 
than  it  is  at  other  mills  generally  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  do  not  profess  to  have  such  a  Imowlea^e  as  would 
enable  me  to  speak  with  any  authority,  but  in  view  of  tne  fact  that 
2  of  the  9  macnines  only  are  new,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  machines,  and  all  of  those,  are  more  than  10  years  old,  and 
1  of  them  is  making  an  average  of  18  tons  per  day,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  a  number  of  mills  of  more  recent  construction 
and  presumably  of  more  modem  equipment  and  greater  economy, 
I  should  say  that  the  Hudson  River  mill  represented  a  manufacture 
slightly  better  than  the  average  of  the  bulk  of  the  news-print  paper 
muls.  I  should  sajr  that  it  did  not  compare  at  all  with  the  Great 
Northern  Mills  or  with  the  St.  Regis  Mills,  or  with  some  of  the  later 
mills  up  in  northern  New  York  of  which  I  have  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  mills  in  Watertown  ? 

Mr.  NoERis.  It  is  of  that  group  up  there;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  contract  with  the  New  York  Times  provide 
for  computing  the  cost  of  production  at  this  particular  Hudson  River 
mill? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Oh,  yes;  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  contract 
that  we  would  get  tne  benefit  of  the  manufacture  at  that  mill,  which 
we  understood  was  the  best  balanced,  best  equipped,  finest  of  all  the 
International  Paper  Company's  mills.  I  may  note  that  the  Chicago 
News-Herald  contract  differed  from  ours  in  that  its  production  was  to 
be  from  the  Otis  Falls  Mills,  at  Livermore,  Me. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  remember  now — the  Chicago  Tribune 
contract  is  in  evidence — ^what  mill 

Mr.  NoRRis.  They  did  not  have  a  manufacture  mill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  their  contract  based  upon  the  average  cost  of 
production  of  the  International  Company  ? 

Mr.  Norris.  Their  contract  is  based  on  a  market  price,  on  an  arbi- 
tration of  the  market  price  each  year,  and  they  arbitrated,  or  decided, 
that  the  maximum  oi  $2.20  was  below  the  market  price,  and  raised 
them  to  the  maximimi. 

The  Chairman.  The  New  York  Times  contract  was  considered  as 
favorable  to  the  New  York  Times,  I  take  it,  in  estimating  the  cost  of 
production  at  the  Hudson  River  mill,  instead  of  estimating  the  aver- 
age cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Norris.  Oh,  yes;  the  New  York  Times  got  the  advantage  of 
what  was  assumed  to  be,  by  the  representations  of  the  vice-president, 
the  best  mill  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  the  most  eco- 
nomical, and,  I  believe,  it  is  the  best  balanced  mill  in  that  it  has  within 
itself  all  of  the  elements  necessary  for  the  production  of  ground  wood 
and  sulphite  pulp  sufficient  for  all  of  its  machines.  It  has  the  advan- 
tage of  a  good  water  power  and  of  concentrated  supervision  at  one 
point,  with  the  economies  also  which  would  come  from  a  transfer 
without  manual  labor  of  the  pulp  and  the  sulphite  fiber  to  the  paper 
mill  without  manual  handling. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  does  not  have  the  cheapest  supply  of  pulp  wood, 
does  it  t 

Mr.  Norris.  It  obtains  its  wood  almost  entirely  from  Canada.  My 
understanding,  when  I  first  went  there,  was  that  it  obtained  80  per 
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cent,  but  I  understand  now  that  it  is  obtaining  more,  whereas  the 
wood  cut  in  the  Adirondacks  is  floated  down  past  the  rahners  Falls 
mills  to  Fort  Edward  and  to  Glens  Falls. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  the  name  of  the  falls  there — Palmers  Fails  l 
Mr.  NoBBis.  Palmers  Falls,  at  Corinth.  My  supposition  was  that 
the  wood  cut  in  the  Adirondacks  and  floated  down  by  water  was 
cheaper  than  the  wood  cut  in  Canada,  floated  down  streams  to 
Three  Rivers,  and  shipped  from  there  by  rail  to  Palmers  Falls.  But 
on  that  I  have  no  accurate  information. 
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Following  are  the  stetements  referred  to: 

Hudson  River  eott,  quarter  March  31, 1906. 


Inventory 8390,812.73 

8,277.28 


087,038.60 


I^rmtory  Mardi  31 8289,603.97 

8,839.70 


8imdrl68.. 
General.., 
Tranafen. 
Bepairs.. 
Balance... 


Sateajonmal 2,817.37 

GeDsral 164,307.44 

Bqpaira 80,174.61 

Wood  used 190,649.87 

ProAt  on  tranatera 4,661.86 

670,446.04 

Per  owt» 

Prodnctlon  (31,079,96^ 8808,860.74x=l.  44147 

Freight  on  net  poimd 16000 

Cartage,  net  pound ; 03600 

In8Ux«Eia»<m  pi^MT.  poond .00106 

Admlniatration,  8126,801.23. 

Prodnotton,  total,  384,408»189  ponnda""per  cwt 06388 

From. 87600 


8385,768.37 

17.66 

8,137.26 

83,178.39 

8,486.84 

803,860.74 

679,446.04 


DeUvered  Tfanea,  3,880,699  pounda,  at 3.05641. 

Freight  on  tare 

Oartage  on  tare 


868,210.78 

89.91 

9.33 

68,260.01 


Pounds 
deilTered. 

Tare. 

Freight 
on  tare. 

Cartage 
on  tare. 

990,420 

877,423 

1,033,866 

Poufldt. 
8,693 
8,102 
9,934 

813.88 
12.16 
14.87 

88.01 
2.84 
8.47 

3,880,699 

39.91 

9.32 

Hudson  River  cost,  quarter  June  SO,  1906. 


Inventory  April  1 8286,768.27 

Bales  Joomal 3,461.07 

General 168,91101 

Repaire 26,424.16 

Wood  used 197,47&10 

Profit  on  transfers 11,683.77 


602,713.88 


Inventory  June  80 8296,089. 60 

4,721.79 


8390,867.71 

Sundries 10.97 

General 1,488.06 

Transfers 91,036.04 

Bepairs 9,924.84 

Balanoe 299,886.76 


692,718.38 


Percent. 

Produotlon  (38,288,011) 8299,886.76-1.28801 

Freight  on  net  potmds 13000 

Cartage 03600 

Insurance  on  paper 00106 

Profit 3750 

Administration,  ^81,966.64. 

Production,  245,221,661  pounds 06382 


Pounds  deUvered  to  New  York  Times,  8,226,909,  at :.  1.88289. 

Freight  on  tare 

Cartage  on  tare 

Seoond  oartage  and  extra  labor 


860,760.18 

46.48 

12.62 

120.88 

60,980.08 


Pounds 
deUvered. 

Tare. 

Freight 
on  tare. 

Cartage 
on  tare. 

1,130,686 

1,120,076 

966,348 

Pound*. 

12,406 

13,369 

9.991 

16.18 
17.86 
12.99 

4.34 

4.68 
3.50 

8,226,909 

46.48 

12.62 

From  beginning  aoorad  cartage  from  store: 

April  vondur 8106.34 

Kayvoooher 1164 

iaa88 
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Eujdion  River  eostfcr  quarter  ending  September  SO^  1906. 


iDTentory,  July  1, 1906 8290,867.71 

Sales  journal 8,660.90 

QeasnX 135,200.18 

Repairs 17,127.58 

Wood  used 144,982.70 

Profit  on  transfers 6,39&40 


697,745.51 


InYontory,  Sept.  80, 1906. . .  8190,21&  58 
Decrease 2,067.03 


8188,131.80 
11.04 


Sondrfes 

Transfers 122,87&53 

Repairs 3,314.66 

BaXanoe 283,912.78 


597,745.51 


Production  (224132.415) 8283,912.78=1.27130 

Fiel^t  on  net  pounds i 13000 

Cartage 03500 

Insurance  on  paper 00106 

Profit.* 87500 

Administration.  8127.406.18. 

Production,  232,155,483  pounds 05488 

DellverBd  to  New  York  Times.  2,663.694.  at 1.86724. 

Cartage  on  tare 

Freigntontare 

Extra  storage  and  labor 


.149,737.66 
11.48 
42.62 
96.85 

«,88&51 


Pounds 
delivered. 

Tare. 

Cartage 
on  tare. 

Freight 
on  tare. 

860,505 
866,342 
946,847 

Pounds, 

8,422 

12,455 

11,905 

2.95 
4.36 
4.17 

ia95 
16.19 
15.48 

2,663,694 

11.48 

42.62 

Extra  storage  and  labor,  August,  96.85. 

Hudson  River  mill  coat  for  quarter  ending  September  SO,  1907, 


Inventory 8212,814.83 

General 200,126.02 

Repairs 34,247.72 

Wood  used 189,200.54 

Insurance  and  taxes 6,060.00 


Transfers 885,764.08 

Inventory 177,484.77 

Balance. 400,110.26 


622,340.11 


622,349.11 

Production  (20,687,092) 8400,110.26-1.88675 

Freight  on  net  pound 15080 

Cartage 04260 

Profit 37600 

Administration,  8132,104.42 06547 

Pounds  produced,  238.2(>3,860. 

Pounds  delivered  to  New  York  Times.  3,254,803,  at 2.00872 $r>5,379.88 

Freight  on  ture 61.11 

Cartsge  on  tare 19.99 

Extra  storsge  and  labor.. .•••... 827.84 

65.788.82 
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Hudion  River  eottf  quarter  ending  December  SI,  1906. 


Inventory  Sept.  90, 1906. 9188,18LS0 

Oenenl 160,582.72 

Repain ; 22,271.18 

Wood  used 182,331.76 

Profit  ou  transfers 4,463.62 


Inventory  Deo.  31. 1906. . . .  9125, 051. 84 
632.64 


TransfBTB. 
Repaire... 
BaiaooB... 


666«760.e7 

Peroent. 

Fvodnctfon  (24,312,770) 1319,640.06-  1.31470 

Fielgbt  on  net  poondB 13000 

Cartage 03500 

Insoranoe  on  paper 00106 

Profit 37600 

Administration,  9133.387.78. 

Production,  236,260,108  pounds 06646 

Delivered  to  New  York  Times,  3,591,196,  at 1.91222. 

Freight  on  tare 

Cartage  on  tare 

Bztra  storage  and  labor 


9124,419.90 

119,624.93 

8,075.48 

819, 64a  96 

666^760.67 


968»67L87 
64.17 
14.69 
18.76 

_  •  _     

08»769.08 


Pounds 
delivered. 

Tare. 

Freight 
on  tare. 

Cartage 
on  tare. 

1,260,942 
1,154,736 
1,175,518 

PoundK 
14,890 
14,508 
12,272 

919.86 
1&8& 
16.96 

96.21 
6.08 
4.30 

3,691,196 

41,665 

64.17 

14.69 

Kxtra  storage  and  labor  December,  Voucher  No. 918.76. 

Hudson  River  miU  coat,  quarter  ending  March  SI,  1907, 


Transfers 900,864.99 

Inventory 128,345.90 

Balance .? 334,226.21 


Inventory 9124,419.30 

Oenerol 191,666.77 

Repairs 84,687.26 

Wood  used 196,202.75 

Insoranoe  and  taxes 6,960.00 

1  662,926.07  .  662,926.07 

Production  (24,100.492) 334,226.21=1.38680 

Freight  on  net  pounds 18 

Cartage 04260 

Profit 376 

Administration,  9126,670.07. 

Pounds  produced,  230,462,140  pounds 06492 

Pounds  delivered  to  New  York  Thnes,  8.611,609,  at 1.98922 909,861.94 

Extra  storage  and  labor 138.65 

Freight  on  tars , 29.63 

Cartage  on  tare 7.96 


Hudson  River  mill  cost  for  quarter  ending  June  SO,  1907, 


70,027.77 


Transfers 962,414.47 

Inventory 212,814.83 

Balance 843,782.68 


Inventory 9128,845^90 

General 196,285.10 

Repairs 86,769.18 

Wood  used 249,661.76 

Insurance  and  taxes 9,96a00 

619,011.98 

Produced  (26,666,626) 9348,782.63=1.33497 

Freight  on  net  pounds 13000 

Cartage 04260 

Profit 87600 

Administration,  9136,257.10. 

Production,  total,  248,244,449 05489 

Pounds  dfiUversd  to  New  York  Times,  8,847.803,  at L93786. 

Freight  on  tare 

Cartage  on  tare 

Btoia^e  and  labor 


619,  OIL  93 


974,647.64 

61.22 

16.89 

2S2.08 

74,86&97 
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mtditm  River  mitt,  (ktobir,  1907. 


InvontoiT $177,48477 

Labor  and  maniif actorliig  matarlals. .     96,  505l  01 

Repairs  and  maintenanoe 15,042.01 

Woodiwed 98,006.00 

Insuraooe  and  tazB0 J    i'SooO 


877,808.70 


101^6  pounds  gronnd-wood 

Ings,  at$0.40 0407.  SO 

1,387,068  pounds  suinblte,  at  81.41315. . .  10,601. 81 
101,875  pounds  suumte  screenings,  at 

80j60 614.13 

Inventory 106,345.88 

168,032.87 

8n,806.70 


U,817,a68}  158,032.87(1.34402  mill  ooet. 

.13000  freight,  net. 

.04250  cartisge,  net. 

.05146  administration. 

.87500  profit. 

U)0765  sundries,  includes  frelglit  and 

1J5143 


cartage  on  tan,  eltL 


EudBon  River  rniUf  November,  1907. 


Inventory 8108,345.88 

Labor  and  materials 70,625.87 

Repairs  and  maintenance 82,323.07 

Wood  used 07,403.12 

Insurance  and  taxes 2,320100 


401,007.04 


74,774  pounds  grooad  wood  ssreenlafls, 

at  80.40 8280.10 

801,111  pounds  suli^lte.  at  81.49 18,2n.  66 

74,774  pounds  sumtiite  screenings,  at 

80.60 448.64 

Inventozy  November  30 222,877.06 

Balance. 164,104.00 


«ll,007.04 


U,G20, 721)164, 104. 00(1. 41217  mlU  cost. 

.  13000  Crelght,  net. 

.  04250  cartage,  net. 

.  05120  administration. 

.37500  profit. 

.  01312  sundries,  tnoludes-fipelght  and  eartage  on  tare,  eISi 

8.02406 

Eudecn  River  mOl,  December,  1907, 


Inventory  Dec.  1 8222,877.06 

Labor  and  materiids 73,218.68 

Repairs  and  maintenance 81,106.06 

Wood  used 84,05L67 

Insurance  and  taxes 2,32a00 


412,671.27 


106,888  pounds  ground-wood  sereeiw 
injn,  at  80.40 

105,ffl2  pounds  sulphite  screenings,  at 
80.60 

802,306  pounds  sulphite,  at  l.ff78 

Inventory  Dee.  81 


84BS.88 

68&80 

12,140.25 

238,337.07 

161,035l18 

412,871.87 


10.6n.757)16,108,513(1.50898  mill  cost. 

J3000  freight,  net. 

J04250  cartage,  net. 

.05523  administration. 

.37500  profit. 

J01425  sundries,  includes  freight  and  cartage  on  tan,  etc 

3.12506 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  else  about  the  data  there? 
We  may  want  to  refer  to  that  later. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  There  is  a  great  mass  of  material.  I  will  furnish 
you  anything  you  ask  me  ror,  if  you  suggest  it.  I  do  not  want  to 
throw  in  a  great  amount. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  better  judge  of  that.  We  will  know 
better  after  we  get  a  chancre  to  examine  those  letters. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  have  here  a  statement  furnished  to  me  by  the  com- 
pany of  labor  at  Hudson  River  mill  by  months — manufacturing  labor 
and  repair  labor  for  the  years  1906  and  1907. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  shape  is  that,  simply  by  the  month? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Siinply  by  months;  it  does  not  give  the  production. 

The  Chairman.  1  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  that  go  in  the 
record.  This  is  a  statement  furnished  to  you  by  the  Int^iiational 
Paper  Company. 
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Mr.  NoRBiB.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  on  tiie  comer  of  it  "Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics; approved  by^A.  C.  Maury,  head  clerk,  December  20,  1907." 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  that  includes  the  pay  of 
the  superintendent  at  the  mills? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  At  Hudson  River t 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  wages  paid  at  the  Hudson  River  mill? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Manufacturing  labor.  It  says,  ''Comparative  state- 
ment of  labor  at  Hudson  River  mill." 

The  CHAtaMAN.  That  is  dl  right. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that  furnished  you? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  December  30. 

Mr.  Stafford.  This  bureau  of  statistics  I  assume  to  be  the  bureau 
of  statistics  of  the  company. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Of  the  company. 

(Following  is  the  statement  referred  to :) 

Comparative  Mtatement  of  labor  at  Hudson  River  mill. 


Date. 


Manufao- 
turtng 
labor. 


Repair 
labor. 


TotaL 


190& 

January 

Febmarj , 

Manah 

April 

llfty 

Jane 

July 

August , 

Boptember 

October 

Norember 

December 

1007. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Jane , 

Jnly 

August 

September , 

Oetober 

NnvemlMff 


$27,316,117 
24,003.50 

27,4iaao 

25,054.51 
26,949.65 
24,712.85 
20.745.46 
22,388.04 
23,828.65 
27,695.74 
27,188.81 
25,658.20 


29,573.76 
24,632.76 
28,901.54 
39,270.98 
80,932.66 
28,796.44 
29.372.57 
27,78&60 
2fi.4&5.75 
33,587.87 
82,897.97 


14,647.38 
3,479.88 
8,761.47 
8,366.78 
3,890.14 
8,616.69 
8,830.81 
3,215.48 
3,258.41 
8,465.14 

0,  V4U.  4v 

3,876.42 


8,600.85 
8,214.19 
3,952.90 
3,809.05 
3.747.20 
3,640.61 
4,02a  95 
4,608.95 
4,006.19 
4,649.25 
4,536l81 


831,968.66 
27,483.88 

8i,m.e7 

28,421.29 
80,839.79 
28,829.04 
23,576.36 
25,606.52 
27,087.06 
81,160.88 
81,129.80 
29,534.08 


88, 174.  U 
27,846.96 
82,854.44 
83,080.03 
84.679.86 
83,487.06 
83,898.63 
82.897.55 
80,491.94 
88,237.13 
40,434.78 


Mr.  Sims.  In  connection  with  labor  cost  there,  my  recollection  is 
that  some  time  during  your  statement  you  said,  in  connection  with 
making  an  investigation  of  labor  cost  of  the  Hudson  River  Mill,  that 
you  found  the  labor  cost  per  ton  of  output  was  less  since  the  three- 
tour  system  had  been  adopted  than  before.     Am  I  correct  in. that? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  right.  That  is,  I  stated  that  in  my  report 
to  Mr.  Ochs,  that  it  was  $1.13  less  in  the  third  quarter  of  1907,  wnich 
was  the  three-tour  system,  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1906,  which 
was  in  the  two-tour  system,  and  Mr.  Fynes,  in  his  report,  imdertakes 
to  correct  me,  to  say  that  I  was  in  error,  because  instead  of  being  $1.13 
it  was  $1.30  per  ton  less  in  1907  than  in  1906. 

The  Chairman..  What  I  want  to  know  is,  have  you  any  data 
eicplaining  and  showing  why  that  is  the  case  since  a  three-tour  system 
was  put  in  operation. 
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Mr.  NoBRis.  There  were  a  number  of  reasons.  One  was  the  instal- 
lation of  new,  fast-running  paper  machines  which  materially  increased 
the  output  of  the  mill,  ana  the  installation  of  a  number  of  improve- 
ments in  the  plant  for  the  piirpose  of  increasing  its  eiiiQiency.  I  had 
asked  about  those  items  whicn  were  charged  against  the  New  York 
Times  in  1907,  and  I  received  a  letter  from  the  accountant  of  the 
company  explaining  what  these  expenditures  were  to  reduce  the  cost 
or  to  increase  the  eraciency.  Our  contract  provided  that  we  were  to 
be  charged  with  all  repairs  necessary  to  maintain  the  present  efficiency 
of  the  mill,  and  we  were  to  pay  a  profit  in  addition  to  that.  I  inter- 
preted that  contract  to  mean  that  if  repairs  were  made  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  mill  beyond  its  present  condition,  that  is,  beyond 
its  condition  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  making  the  contract  or  at  the 
time  of  the  beginning  of  the  contract,  that  it  was  not  fairly  charge- 
able to  us  in  cost,  and  I  found  a  numoer  of  items  that  were  charged 
against  us  about  which  I  made  inquiry,  and  the  accountant  sent  me 
a  statement  of  what  those  improvement  items,  as  he  called  them,  were 
for,  and  this  is  his  letter: 

International  Papbb  Company, 

New  York,  January  10, 1908. 
Mr.  John  Norris, 

Bunness  Manager  New  Torh  Times  Company^  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Below  I  give  you  a  list  of  the  various  jobs  at  the  Hudson  River  mill, 
together  with  explanation  of  same: 

Job  No.  438  was  labor-saving  device  put  in  our  wood  room  to  facilitate  the  handling 
of  wood. 

Job  No.  498  was  automatic  water  column  in  the  boiler  house,  put  in  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  steam  and  fuel. 

Job  No.  497.  cooler  for  gases  used  in  the  sulphite  mill.  This  was  intended  to  decrease 
the  amount  oi  sulphur  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphite. 

Job  No.  522  was  wood-conveyor  extension,  to  save  laoor  in  handling  of  wood  outside 
our  mill. 

Job  No.  619  was  replacing  engine  under  machines  Nos.  8  and  4.  This  really  should 
be  considered  ordinary  repairs,  as  it  was  to  replace  an  old  engine  that  was  worn  out. 

Job  No.  423j  oil  house  and  tank.  This  saved  the  labor  of  half  a  dozen  men  by 
piping  oil  straight  from  the  tank  to  wherever  it  was  intended  for  use  in  the  mill. 

Job  No.  467 ,  handling  soft  sulphite.  This  avoided  the  unnecessary  exi)ense  of  sheet- 
ing our  sulphite. 

Job  No.  477,  save  oil.  This  saves  about  6  or  7  per  cent  of  stock,  which  before  this 
installation  was  carried  away  in  the  river. 

Trusting  these  explanations,  together  with  statement  attached,  will  serve  your  pur- 
pose, I  remain, 

YouiB,  very  truly,  Thomas  Fynes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  date  is  that? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  January  10,  1908. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  want  to  ascertain,  from  your  own  investigation  if  I 
can,  whether  or  not  efficiency  of  labor  is  increased  by  shortening  the 
hours  of  labor  in  each  calender  day  per  hour  of  service.  In  other 
words,  will  a  man  who  is  working  the  two-tour  shift,  changing,  per- 
forming the  same  labor,  to  the  eight-hour,  do  more  in  eight  hours  under 
the  eight-hour  shift  than  he  did  imder  eight  hours  of  the  twelve 
hours  work  under  the  two-tour  shift? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  feel  I  am  no  more  competent  than  anvone  else  to 
^ve  an  answer  on  that  that  would  have  any  value  other  than  an 
mdividual  opinion,  but  my^  inference  was,  from  what  I  saw  there  and 
from  the  reports  which  I  received  with  respect  to  the  economy  of 
labor  that  was  accomplished  in  the  various  departments,  that  the 
labor  cost  there  was  not  increased.    In  other  words,  that  the  efE- 
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cienc;  of  the  mill  was  increased  in  various  ways,  first,  by  reason  of 
the  utilization  of  the  water  power  for  a  greater  number  of  hours 
during  the  week;  next,  and  slightly,  but  I  do  not  think  altogether, 
that  m  the  shorter  hours  the  labor  would  produce  in  some  depart- 
ments more  per  hour  under  the.  e^ht-hour  system  than  under  the 
twelve,  though  I  would  not  pretend  to  assert  or  maintain  or  defend 
any  theory  that  men  working  iinder  the  eight-hoiu*  system  ordina- 
rily would  produce  as  much  in  eight  hours  as  they  would  produce  in 
twelve. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  did  not  know  in  your  investigations  whether  that  line 
of  inquiry  was  pursued  or  not. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  It  was  pursued  to  an  extent,  because  it  developed 
that  there  had  been  economies,  as  appeared  in  numerous  depart- 
ments, by  which  they  saved  labor,  and  the  one  controlUng  point  and 
the  only  factor  which  I  knew  or  bothered  about  was  the  comparative 
labor  cost  per  ton  of  output. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Those  economies  were  not  contingent  upon  the 
hours  of  labor  which  the  workmen  put  in — in  which  the  laborers  were 
employed? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No;  they  merely  saved  labor  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  employed.  They  haa  no  relation  necessarily  to  the  ques- 
tion of  two  tours  or  three  tours,  but  I  submitted  other  statements 
wherein  it  appeared  that  men  in  the  beater  room,  the  number  of  men 
in  the  beater  room,  were  reduced  by  reason  of  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  and  that  the  labor  costs  per  ton,  as  a  result  of  all  the 
changes  made  at  or  about  that  time,  had  worked  out  a  factor  which 
showed  a  reduced  cost  of  labor  per  ton  under  the  three-tour  system 
as  compared  with  the  previous  cost  under  the  two-tour  system. 

Mr.  Sfafford.  The  saving  was  independent  of  the  tour  system; 
it  was  by  reason  of  the  introduction  of  improved  machinerv  that 
enabled  them  to  produce  more  with  the  same  quantum  of  labor? 

Mr.  Norris.  It  was  coincident;  whether  it  was  a  factor  in  the 
change  from  three  tour  to  two  tour  might  be  problematical.^ 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  mean  the  commencement  of  these  improved 
economies  only  dated  from  the  introduction  of  the  three-tour  system? 

Mr.  Norris.  My  idea  is  that  they  were  coincident 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  point  of  time? 

Mr.  Norris  (continuing).  With  the  change. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  xmderstand  from  the  testimony  we  took  at  the 
miU  at  Corinth  on  Saturday  last  that  they  antedated  the  introduction 
of  the  three-tour  system*  The  econonues  have  been  going  on  for 
years  and  years. 

Mr.  Norris.  This  letter  which  I  give  relates  entirely  to  changes 
made 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  that  also  economies  have  been  introduced 
very  recently  and  are  going  on  continually. 

Mr.  Norris.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that.  I  do  not  question 
the  efficiency  of  that  mill  or  the  effort  to  secure  economies  there. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Your  testimony  hints  at  the  dependence  of  the 
economies  in  manufactures  to  the  time  when  the  three-tour  system 
was  instituted  for  the  two-tour  system,  when,  as  I  understand  the 
testimony  taken  by  the  mill  operatives  as  to  the  improved  machinery 
and  as  to  their  shortening  of  nourSi  it  had  nothing  to  do  whatsoever 
with  that  change. 
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Mr.  NoRBis.  How  would  they  know? 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  real,  the  principal,  reason 
for  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production  per  ton  was  in  the  instal* 
lation  of  two  new,  modem,  fast  paper  macnines,  without  any  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  cost  of  producing,  as  far  as  the  machines 
were  concerned,  either  the  ground  pulp  or  the  sulphite  paper? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  They  had  the  sulphite  paper  already  there,  and  they 
were  making  it  whenever  they  had  the  power  and  selling  it  to  other 
mills,  and  tnat  was  true  also  of  the  sulphite.  The  fibres  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1906  show  transfers  of  $83,000  worth  of  that  material 
to  other  mills 

The  Chairman.  I  imderstand;  and  that  now,  imder  the  system 
where  they  put  in  the  two  new  machines,  instead  of  making  up  so 
much  of  tneir  pulp  into  ground  pulp  or  cakes,  or  sulphite  cakes,  or 
whatever  it  is,  that  has  to  be  worKea  over  again,  they  run  it  directly 
into  paper;  it  goes  in  at  one  end  spruce  wood  and  comes  out  at  the 
other  end  142  mches  wide  of  paper. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  decreased  considerably  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction per  ton,  necessarily. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Of  course. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  the  two  new  machines,  they  have 
added  engines  for  more  rapid  operation  of  some  of  the  old  machines. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Speeding  up  one  or  more  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  spoke  of  the  hours  per  week;  when  the 
three-tour  sjnstem  was  put  in  operation  it  increased  the  hours  per 
week  from 

Mr.  NoRRis.  131  to  144. 

The  Chairman.  131  to  144,  but  when  the  two- tour  system,  that 
was  then  in  operation,  was  put  into  effect,  it  had  reduced  the  hours 
per  week,  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  since  1897.  The  old  time  was 
66  and  78  hours.  Then  a  reduction  was  made,  and  the  new  time 
was  65  and  66,  so  that  the  number  of  hours  per  week  under  the 
three-tour  system  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  number  of  hours  per 
week  seven  years  ago. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  question  that;  I  concur  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  affects  the  comparison  with  a  number 
of  years  back.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  see,  whether  I  got  that 
straight. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is,  if  you  are  making  your  comparison  with  the 
number  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  about  the  cost 
in  1897.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  another  question  or  two  before  we 
get  away  from  that.  You  referred  to  a  labor  bulletin,  the  July  labor 
bulletin  of  last  year,  a  slight  reduction  in'  1906  as  compared  with 
1905.     Was  there  not  also  a  slight  reduction  in  the  price  of  paper? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  1906  as  compared  with  1905? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Not  as  compared  with  1906.  In  January,  1905,  was 
the  material  drop  in  prices;  that  is,  December,  1904,  and  January, 
1905,  was  the  time  when  the  International  and  the  Great  Northern 
were  making  contracts  for  long  periods  and  with  large  consumers,  and 
that  extended  over  1905  and  1906. 
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The  Chaibman.  You  are  far  better  posted  than  I  am,  still  I  have 
been  listening  to  the  drippings  here  now  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  average  price  of  paper  in 
1906  was  quite  a  little  below  the  average  price  in  1905,  if  tne  testi- 
mony that  the  newspaper  men  have  given  us  is  correct  as  an  average. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  Now  tnat  you  recall  that  particular  fact,  I  do  know 
that  the  two  lowest  figures  recently  quoted  that  I  have  knowledge  of — 
that  is,  $1.75,  $35  per  ton  delivered — ^were  for  the  years  1906  and 
1907;  that  was  Mr.  Gardner,  at  Syracuse,  and  Mr.  H^mann  Ridder, 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  Staffoed.  For  instance,  Mr.  Crawford  testified  that  his  price 
for  1904  was  $2.40,  less  3  per  cent  for  cash,  while  for  1905  it  was 
$2.37 i,  with  3  per  cent  for  cash. 

Mr.  NoERis.  Was  that  contract  not  made  before  the  break  in 
December,  1904? 

The  Chaibman.  The  break  did  not  occur  in  December,  1904. 

Mr.  NoBRis.  Excuse  me;  the  story  I  put  in  this  morning,  and  the 
contract 

The  CHAiRMAii.  You  can  put  in  most  any  kind  of  a  story,  Mr. 
Norris,  and  it  may  be  correct.  All  I  am  eivmg  my  impression  from 
is  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  NoEBis.  You  have  another  date  which  rather  fixes  it. 

The  Chaibman.  It  may  have  commenced  before;  I  will  not  say 
it  did  not. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  You  have  another  date  which  fixes  it,  namely,  the  date 
of  the  Chicago  News  contract. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  a  matter  easily  ascertained.  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  the  price  of  paper — ^you  called  attention  to  the 
decreased  cost  of  paper,  or  the  wages  per  hour — that  the  price  of  paper 
had  decreased  during  that  year  even  more  than  the  decrease  in  the 
wages  per  hour. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  had  no  relation  to  the  price  of  paper. 

The  Chaibman.  But  I  had;  I  wanted  to  see  now  far  they  kept 
together  in  any  way. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  The  reason  why  I  had  it  in  my  mind  was  that  I  had 
gathered  from  all  the  statements  of  the  paper  manufacturers  that 
the  price  of  paper  had  been  continuously  advancing  for  ten  years, 
and  I  had  in  mind  especially  this  statement  of  Mr,  Underwood,  which, 
with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  put  in  now,  Mr.  Underwood 
being  the  general  manager  of  the  International,  wherein  he  says: 

Th6  cost  of  labor  has  increased  50  per  cent,  wood  has  advanced  |3  a  cord,  and  the 
other  articles  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  have  increased  from  50  per.  cent  to 
100  per  cent  in  cost. 

The  Chaibman.  That  will  go  in;  yes.  In  what  shape  is  that,  a 
newspaper  interview? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  In  a  statement  furnished,  or  apparently  attributed  to 
him,  published  in  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  or  September  26,  1907, 
reviewing  the  statements  made  at  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association  meeting  in  New  York;  and  may  I,  at  the  same 
time,  also  put  in  Mr.  Chaple's  statement  in  that  same  connection 
wherein  he  says  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  the  cause  t 
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(Following  are  the  statements  refeiied  to:) 

PUBLISHERS  REFUTED — ^PAPER  MEN  EXPOSE  THE  INCONSISTENCIES  IN  PUBUSHERS^ 
ATTACK — REPRBSENTATIYBS  OF  THE  NEWS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANIES  EXPLAIN 
THE  REAL  REASON  FOR  THE  ADVANCE  IN  PAPER:  SCARCITY  AND  HIGH  COST  OF  PUIiP 
AND  INCREASED  COST  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

The  resolutioDS  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Newsp^aper  Publisheis' 
Aasociation  last  week  caused  the  New  York  Herald  to  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
charges,  printing  interviews  on  the  subject  with  both  publishers  and  paper  men. 
Those  with  the  latter  follow: 

GENERAL  MANAGER  UNDERWOOD  SATS  '^BAIBB  PRICE  OF  DAILIES.'* 

George  F.  Underwood,  general  manager  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  in 
replyto  the  charges  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  is  quoted  in 
the  Herald  as  saying:  ''The  conditions  of  the  paper  trade  are  such  that  necessitate 
higher  prices  for  paper.  Production  is  twice  as  expensive  at  present  as  it  was  a  short 
while  ago.  The  cost  of  labor  has  increased  60  per  cent,  wood  nas  advanced  $3  a  cord, 
and  the  other  articles  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  nave  increased  from  50  per  cent 
to  100  per  cent  in  cost.  It  is  economic  conditions  alone  that  have  caused  the  advanced 
price;  the  raw  material  is  limited,  while  the  demand  has  constantly  increased. 

"Very  few  paper  manufacturers  are  making  money  under  the  present  conditions. 
In  some  cases  they  have  been  supplying  orders  on  old  contracts  at  a  loss.  Any  new 
contracts  must  be  made  on  a  higher  schedule. 

''The  main  source  of  raw  material  now  ia  in  Canada;  the  suppler  in  the  United  States 
is  extremely  limited.  Any  future  development  in  the  paper  industry  must  be  in 
Canada.  Inasmuch  as  the  Canadian  government  is  considering  the  levying  of  export 
dutv  on  paper  products,  not  much  relief  can  be  looked  for  there.  All  the  Canadian 
mills  are  not  producing  enough  finished  product  for  one  large  New  York  daUy .  The 
only  solution  to  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  in  a  higher  selling  price  of  the  newspapers.^* 

SECRETARY  CHABLE  SATS  COST  OF  MANUFACTTURB  IB  THE  CAUSE. 

Louis  Chable,  secretary  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  is  quoted  as  fol- 
lows in  the  Herald's  symposium  on  the  reasons  for  the  increased  cost  of  news  paper: 

"There  is  but  one  cause  for  the  increases  in  the  price  of  news  pftpei^»  of  winch  the 
publishers  complain,  and  that  is  the  increased  cost  of  manufacture.  The  facts  which  I 
give  ma^  easily  be  confirmed  by  the  publishers. 

"Takmg  up  the  items  entering  into  the  cost  of  making  paper  one  by  one,  that  of 
labor  shows  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  within  nine  months.  Formerly  the  men  worked 
in  two  tours  or  shifts  of  twelve  hours  each.  The  demand  was  made  and  granted  for  an 
eight-hour  day,  so  now  the  mills  work  their  men  in  three  tours  at  an  expense  of  exactly 
50  per  cent  more,  and  the  production  by  this  change  has  not  been  increased  a  pound. 

"  The  most  important  item  of  raw  material  is  the  wood.  The  mills  are  compelled  to 
pay  $2  more  a  cord  than  they  paid  nine  months  ago,  or  an  increase  of  approximately  25 
per  cent.  Cutters  that  formeny  worked  for  $20  a  month  now  receive  $35,  and  are  hard 
to  get  at  that  price.  These  increases  amount  to  probably  50  per  cent  more  than  the 
same  items  of  five  years  ago,  and  even  at  that  time  they  were  nigh.  Into  the  higher 
cost  of  wood,  also,  there  enters  the  increasing  inaccessibility  (3  the  forests,  which 
means  greater  cost  of  transportation  after  the  timber  is  cut.  There  is  as  yet  no  second 
growth  available,  and  there  will  not  be  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 

"All  of  the  chemicals  that  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  paper  have  gone  up  not  leas 
than  50  per  cent  in  two  years.  The  same  holds  true  with  copper  wire,  one  of  the 
important  items  in  paper  making,  and  with  felt.  Coal  costs  a  great  deal  more.  In 
short,  every  item  in  paper  making  is  materially  more  expensive  tmui  formerly^  and  the 
increase  in  cost  to  the  consumer  mis  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  cost  of 
production. 

"Last  year  drought  greatly  reduced  the  output.  The  big  miUs  are  operated  by 
water  power,  and  low  water  forced  the  output  down.  This  year  the  millB  suffered 
even  a  greater  drought  than  last  year,  and  their  ^[rinding  capacity  was  reduced  from  30 
to  40  per  cent.  It  also  happened  that  the  scarcity  of  water  was  followed  by  a  scarcity 
of  wood  for  grinding,  as  much  of  the  raw  material  that  had  been  floated  to  the  mills 
could  not  be  moved  on  account  of  low  water. 

"  With  the  mills  feeing  this  condition  the  publishen'  demands  increased  approxi- 
mately 12  per  cent.    The  result  has  been  a  depletion  of  the  Btocks  of  paper  to  the 
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lowest  poBsible  point  from  which  demands  could  be  supplied.  So  low  are  the  paper 
Blocks  to-day  that  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  they  could  not  be  brougnt  up 
to  normal  under  two  years.  There  are  no  causes  lor  the  reduced  production  and 
small  stocks  other  than  Hiose  I  have  given. 

*'  Further  than  this,  during  June,  July^  and  August  strikes  and  lock-outs  in  Sweden 
and  Norway  dosed  virtually  all  me  mdls  in  those  countries,  from  which  England 
draws  moet  of  her  supply.  I  know  of  American  paper  maken  that  have  bought 
paper  in  Canada,  paid  the  duty  and  sold  it  both  in  England  and  this  country  at  an 
actual  loss  to  fill  contracts. 

*'As  the  situation  stands  to-day  every  maker  is  producing  all  the  paper  he  can. 
The  consumption  in  the  United  States  is  about  6,000  tons  a  day.  Tne  demand  is 
constantly  increasing.  The  business  has  been  so  unprofitable  that  few  new  mills 
have  been  started.  For  years  the  consumer  bought  his  paper  at  a  figure  which  did 
not  allow  the  accumulation  of  surpluses. 

"  Removing  the  duty  from  paper  will  not  solve  the  problem.  If  this  were  done 
immediately  it  would  take  from  two  to^  four  years  to  build  mills  in  Canada.  In  the 
paper  business  the  turnover  in  a  year  is  only  about  one-half  of  the  capital.  Plants 
of  the  International  Company  that  are  worth  $45,000,000  produced  last  year  less  than 
$22,000,000  worth  of  paper.  It  is  not  so  in  otJier  manufocturing  lines,  and  capital  is 
slow  to  go  into  paper  making.  The  Canadian  mills  have  a  small  output,  and  this  is 
sold  for  two  or  tnree  years  ahead. 

''As  to  remedy,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  first  move  should  be  the  stopping  of  waste 
by  the  publishers  in  the  form  of  newspapers  returned  unsold.  In  some  cases  this 
waste  is  enormous  and  the  average  is  estimated  at  6  per  cent.  This  leakage  could 
be  stopped  easily.  The  remedies  suggested  in  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Pub- 
lishers' Association  will  not  produce  tne  effect  desired.  Their  demand,  in  brief,  is 
that  the  manufacturers  shoulder  all  the  increases  in  cost  of  production.  They  have 
been  doing  this  for  some  time.    Why  should  they  continue  to  do  so?'' 

Mr.  NoBBis.  The  contract  with  the  Chicago  Daily  News  is  dated 
December  6,  1904.    Are  there  any  more  questions? 

The  CfiAiBMAN.  I  may  want  to  ask  you  something  on  that  after  I 
look  over  those  letters. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Are  vou  finished  with  that  ?  - 

The  Chaibman.  Unless  you  have  some  more  information  bearing 
on  it;  any  data  which  you  have  on  that  subject  that  would  be  useful 
to  us  we  want. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  niade  some  figures  on  the  cost  of  the  contracts  for 
wood  at  various  points  in  the  two  years  with  the  companies. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  mean  cost  at  the  mills  ? 

The  Chaibman.  How  do  you  mean,  figures  on  that? 

Mr.  NoBRis.  As  to  prices  which  appeared  in  the  contracts  of  the 
St.  Maurice  Company  and  the  Champlain  Realty  Company  at  the 
Hudson  River  mills  for  deliveries  for  rough,  for  peeled,  and  for  rossed, 
but  these  figures  merely  represent  a  contract,  a  matter  of  accounting 
between  the  company  itseli  and  its  subsidiary,  and  do  not  necessarily 
imply  cost. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is,  you  mean  that  this  is  the  price  the  Inter- 
national Company  paid  to  a  company  the  stock  of  which  it  owned;  is 
that  it? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Which  it  made,  the  stock  of  which  is  owned  either  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  itself. 

The  Chaibman.  There  is  quite  a  difference  between  whether  it  is 
owned  in  whole  or  in  part- 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  admit  it  is  quite  material. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  bookkeeping  if  it  is  owned 
in  whole,  but  if  it  is  owned  in  |!>art  the  presumption  would  be  that  the 
prices  were  aimed  to  be  fair  prices. 
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Mr.  NoBRis.  It  is  a  contract  signed  by  Mr.  Underwood,  the  general 
manager  of  the  International,  with  the  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  president,  signed  by  himself  as  president. 

The  Chairmaj^.  That  might  be  perfectly  legitimate. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  not,  but  it  would  depend 
entirely  on  whether  the  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Company  and  the  Cham- 
plain  Kealty  Company  were  owned  entirely  by  the  International  as 
to  the  value  to  put  on  these  contract  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  how  long  a  period  of  time  do  your  figmres 
cover? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  These  figures  cover  apparently  four  years,  1906, 1906, 
1907,  and  1908. 

The  Chairman.  1908,  in  what  respect? 

ifr.  NoRRis.  The  contract  made  in  1907. 

The  Chairman.  For  1908? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  For  1908. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  ^et  the  figures  as  to  the  contracts  t 

ifr.  NoRRis.  From  the  compames  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  examined  the  contracts  themselves? 

I^.  NoRRis.  And  made  these  notes  from  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  show  as  to  the  prices  per  cord  for 
these  respective  years,  generally  speaking  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Well,  on  rough  wood,  at  Quebec,  on  cars,  it  shows, 
1905,  rough,  $5.50;  1906,  $5.50;  1907,  $5.65. 

The  Chairman:  1908,  what? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  1908,  $7.  1906,  peeled,  $6.25;  1906,  $6.26;  1907, 
$6.35;  1908,  $9.60. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  rossed  there  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Rossed,  $7.60  in  1905;  $7.60  in  1906;  $7.60  in  1907, 
and  $10  in  1908. 

The  Chairman.  These  contracts  were  made  by  the  year? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  By  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  When  are  they  dated — about  when?  How  long 
are  they  made  in  advance  to  take  effect;  for  the  fiscal  year  or  for  the 
calendar  year? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  They  were  for  the  calendar  year  in  the  case  of  the 
St.  Maurice  Lumber  Company  and  from  April  1  to  April  1  in  the  case 
of  the  Champlain  Realty  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  the  figures  in  each  of  the  contracts? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir;  these  were  the  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Company 
figures. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    Now,  what  were  the  figures  in  the  others? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  And  these  were  on  board  cars  at  Quebec,  these  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Of  the  Champlain  Realtv  Company  for  rough  was, 
f.  o.  b.  cars  at  the  mill,  1906,  $7.26;  1906,  $7.50;  1907.  $7.60;  1908, 
$10.     Peeled,  1905,  $8.25;  1906,  $9;  1907,  $9.50;  1908,  $11.60. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  contract  for  1908  made? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  must  have  been  made  in  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  about  when? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  those  to  the  reporter  to  go  in — those 
statements?    Have  you  got  complete  statements  about  them? 
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Mr.  NoBBis.  I  haye  got  them  in  rather  a  rough  shape.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  stenographer  or  the  printer  could  aecipher  some 
of  the  abbreviations  which  I  have  made. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  any  %ures  there  of  value,  give  them 
to  us,  then,  very  brieny. 

(After  a  recess  of  twenty  minutes  the  conmiittee  resumed  its  session. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Norris. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Have  you  mushed  with  thatt 

The  Chairbian.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  gave  you  some  figures. 

The  Chairman.   You  did  not  finish  with  the  prices  on  wood. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  had  given  those  for  peeled  lumber,  but  not  for 
rossed,  for  the  Champlain  Realty  Company. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Here  is  a  statement  that  is  probably  the  better  one  to 
show  tiie  prices  at  the  mill  as  the  wood  was  charged  in  each  monthly 
statement. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Which  mill  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Norris.  Hudson  River;  I  nave  it  from  July,  1906,  to  Decem- 
ber, 1907,  on  rough,  peeled,  prepared  spruce  and  hemlock. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Before  stating  those  ngures,  will  you  give  the  figure 
for  the  cost  of  rossed  wood  that  was  nimished  by  the  Champlain 
Realty  Company  at  Underwood? 

Mt.  Norris.  Statements  on  the  unpeeled  wood  are  on  f.  o.  b.  cars  at 
Palmers  Falls,  and  this  is  a  statement  that  is  not  clear. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  understood  the  figiures  you  gave,  so  far  as  the  St. 
Maurice  Company  was  concerned,  were  at  Quebec. 

Mr.  Norris.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  you  gave  us  some  figures  of  wood  that  were 
furnished  by  the  Champlain  Realty  Company,  and  you  had  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  rossed  wood. 

Mr.  Norris.  These  tables  i^re  not  prepared  for  any  such  inquiry 
as  this,  and  therefore  I  am  afraid  they  mi^ht  be  misleading,  because 
I  have  merely  rossed  f.  o.  b.  cars  mill,  and  I  am  not  clear  now  whether 
that  means  f .  o.  b.  mill  at  Underwood  or  f.  o.  b.  cars  mill  at  Palmers 
Falls,  and  they  might  be  misleading  imder  those  circumstances.  I 
will  give  you  that  subject  to  that  qualification. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  other  two  items  are  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Norris.  I  have  a  note  in  which  it  says  rossed  spruce,  cars, 
Underwood,  3,000  cords,  1905,  at  $8.25;  4,000  cords,  m  1906,  at 
$8.75;  4,000  cords,  in  1907,  at  $10;  2,000  cords,  in  1908,  at  $12. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  that  from  a  subsidiary  company? 

Mr.  Norris.  From  the  subsidiary  company.  I  have  here  a  state- 
ment which  is  approximately  accurate  of  the  rates  of  charges  for 
wood  used  from  July,  1906,  to  December,  1907,'  for  rough,  peeled, 
prepared,  and  hemlock. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  difiference  between  prepared  and 
peeled? 

Mr.  Norris.  Prepared  is  the  rossed,  and  peeled  is  the  bark  taken 
off  in  the  woods.     Shall  I  put  in  this  statement? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  if  it  gives  any  information. 
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(Following  is  the  statement  referred  to:) 

BaUs  ofchargeBfar  wood  used— 1906  and  1907. 


Rough. 

Peeled. 

Piepaied. 

Hemlock. 

Bciglimlng— 

July 

18.96 
9.05 
9.06 

110.91 
ia76 
10.70 

$12.16 
11.91 
U.66 

87.92 

8ff^fiini>^r  *  '■■"*■"*  m  ■  j  '"*"*'"  1  *'  y  ■      "  ^ 

qJ^'u^P     ^ 

Novemlxtr .  .........r .,,--t »--, 

9.00 

laao 

lLa9 

Dooflmbfir 

1907. 
JanuAiy .... 

10.278 

10.13 

9.93 

9l76 

iai4 
ia2i 

10.26 
10.09 
9.99 
9.89 
9.60 
9.92 

11.98 
11.86 
11.62 
11.43 
11.66 
11.66 
11.76 
11.79 
12.21 
12.41 
12.56 
12.62 

7.79 

FobnUrXT  ^abont) 

9.09 

7.78 

Maich..'./. 

7.06 

April 

8.18 
9.00 
9.28 
9.26 
9.16 
9.40 
9.38 
12.23 
11.67 

7.66 

>l^y.......r,      X 

7.67 

JUn6..........T. . . r T 

7.66 

July 

AOSllftt  .......    ..-.r.,.r,...,..-^,T«.-»-r-T.    -»*.»...- 

86pt6]iib6r « 

October 

7.50 

Nov6mb<ir. r.. .-..-,-. », .r--  -t ^-.-r- 

I>eMiiib6r. ..............  ..-.,..-..^.... 

8.02 

Mr.  Sims.  These  last  prices  you  have  given  there,  Mr.  Norris,  are 
the  prices  reported  by  the  Hudson  River  Mill  Company  in  your  state- 
ment of  cost  of  manufacture? 

Mr.  Norris.  These  are  statements  of  prices,  as  I  now  recall,  in  my 
examination^  which  I  computed  from  the  monthly  wood  statements 
prepared  either  in  the  woodlands  department  of  the  International 
Paper  Company  or  furnished  by  the  lumber  companies.  Anyhow, 
it  was  the  statement  of  the  Hudson  River  Mill  Company  each  month, 
showing  the  amount  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  the 
receipts  of  the  various  kinds  of  wood  from  various  persons  during 
the  month,  and  the  prices  at  which  they  were  received,  and  the 
amount  used  during  the  month,  and  the  amount  on  hand  at  the  end 
of  the  month. 

The  Chairman.  Personally,  after  observation  there,  I  do  not  quite 
understand  yet  how  they  can  tell  the  number  of  cords  they  use  unless 
it  is  an  estimate  from  production. 

Mr.  Norris.  I  had  the  same  incredulity  after  I  had  been  there 
once,  and  I  went  up  to  the  mill  the  second  time  to  ascertain  if  I 
could  disabuse  mv  mind  of  that  doubt  upon  that  point.  They  had 
told  me  at  the  office  that  the  wood  was  put  into  little  half-cord  cars, 
as  they  were  called,  from  the  car  and  taken  to  the  grinders.  That 
was  partially  true — it  might  have  been  entirely  true — from  the  grind- 
ers, but  for  the  sulphite  mill  I  could  not  find  that  it  was  true  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  something  we  missed  seeing,  then,  when 
we  were  up  there. 

Mr.  Norris.  At  the  grinders  they  did  carry  little  half-cord  trucks 
over,  and  each  grinder  keeps  tab  on  the  number  of  cars  he  gets  during 
his  shift  in  order  that  he  mav  compute. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  the  block* handler  brings  in,  is  it? 

Mr.  Norris.  I  think  so,  the  wood  handlers.  But  when  I  asked  the 
method  of  keeping  tab  on  the  wood  supplied  to  the  sulphite  mill,  I 
was  told  that  measurers  computed  that  in  the  car  when  it  was  opened. 
I  presumed  that  was  the  way  in  which  it  was  done.    They  can  fairly 
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gauge  the  quantity  they  take  from  the  cars,  and  they  know,  approxi- 
mately, how  mucn  sulphite  they  turned  out  in  a  day,  and  how  mudi 
mechanically  ground  wood  they  have  made,  and  tne  rule  of  thumb 
will  take  them  very  closely  on  that.     In  some  of  the  mills  the  super- 
in  ten  dents,  I  understand,  have  a  habit  of  keepinjg  down  their  con- 
sumption of  wood  so  as  to  make  a  showing  for  eleven  months,  and 
when  their  piles  run  low  and  the  actual  quantity  is  disclosed,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  to  the  charges  for  wood  used  in  order  to  make  the 
mill  agree  with  the  invoices  of  wood  received — that  is,  that  if  they 
understate,  in  any  month,  in  oi:der  to  make  a  good  showing  on  cost 
of  output,  that  the  penalty  always  comes  when  they  really  make  an 
inventory  or  when  tne  pile  runs  out. 
The  Chaibhan.  Have  you  any  more  statements  on  f^att 
Mr.  NoBBis.  No,  sir.    May  I,  if  you  have  finished  with  that  branch 
of  your  inquiry,  put  in  some  telegrams  which  have  been  accumulating 
for  three  days,  on  cost. 
The  Chairman.  Yes;  if  you  like.    Telegrams  to  you  or  Mr.  Ridder) 
Mr.  NoRRis.  Mr.  McCormick — also  letters.     [Reading:] 

Pboyidencb,  R.  I.,  May  5, 1908, 
Hbruan  Riddbr, 

American  Newspaper  PublUhen*  Auodationy  New  York  City,  N.  Y, 

Dear  Sir:  Our  contract  for  paper  dining  1907  was  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound. 
Our  present  contract  for  1908  is  at  the  rate  (3 12.75.  Regret  unable  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton. 

Yours,  very  truly,  News  Pubushing  Cokpant, 

Per  A.  H. 

That  is  an  increase  of  $15  per  ton.    [Reading:] 

Syracusb,  N.  Y.,  May  6, 1908. 
Mbdcll  McCormick,  Washington: 

Can  not  go  to  Washington.  You  ue  permitted  to  use  the  following:  We  had  a 
two  years'  contract,  optional  with  us,  at  $1.80  a  hundred.  Now  pav  |2.6&— increase 
of  $15  a  ton.  We  use  about  2,000  tons  a  year.  Canadian  product  mill  o£fered  us  $1.90 
at  mill  in  February  this  year.  Same  month  another  Canadian  mill  offered  us  paper  at 
$2.30  laid  down  in  Syraruse.  Were  o£fered  American  paper  made  at  Alexandria,  Ind., 
two  months  ago  below  trust  prices,  but  in  both  cases  evidently  trust  interfered,  and  the 
paper  was  never  delivered  as  agreed. 

E.  H.  O'Hara, 
Oeneral  Manager  the  Herald. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  tele^am  that 
jrou  have  just  read  from  the  News  Publishing  Company,  iraich  pub- 
lishes the  News  Democrat  in  the  city  of  Providence,  K.  I.,  in  wnicb 
he  states  that  the  present  rate  for  1908,  under  the  present  contract, 
is  $2.75,  and  in  that  connection  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  you  can 
explain  how  it  is  that  this  company  pays  $2.75,  whereas  Mr.  Dwyer, 
of  the  Providence  Tribune,  testifiea  last  week  that  his  contract,  be- 
ginning March  1  of  this  year,  is  $2.50,  and  the  pubhsher  of  another 
rrovioence  paper  states  that  the  best  price  for  1908  was  $2.45? 

The  Chairman.  You  will  haye  to  ask  the  paper  companies  that. 

Mr  NoRBis.  I  do  not  know.    [Reading:] 

Eau  Olahib.  Wis.,  May  6, 1908. 
HsRMAN  RiDDBR,  PuhliBheTf  New  Yorh 

Contract  expiree  Aueust.  Paviog  $2.40  per  hundred.  Buying  from  local  miU  for 
two  vearB.  formerly  bought  Cheboygan,  Mich.,  $2  f .  o.  b.  £au  Claire  mill.  Paid 
freight,  21i  cents.    Owing  to  illnesB  unable  to  appear  Washington. 

Lbadxb  PuBusBDra  Comfaht. 
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Etansvzllb,  Ikd.,  May  4, 1908, 

HSRMAN  RlDDBB, 

Care  Newipaper  Pvhlishert^  AjuoeiatUmt  New  York: 

Print  contract  exp^ired  March  1.  Present  price  $2.52,  delivered.  Old  two-year 
contract  ^.09.  Courier  will  pay  tribute  of  more  than  $6,000  this  year  to  i>aper 
combination.  Death  in  family  may  prevent  appearance  in  Washington,  but  will  go 
if  possible. 

Hbnrt  G.  Murphy, 
Puhlieher,  EvansvUUf  Ind. 

Cairo,  III.,  May  4, 1908. 
Herman  Riddbr, 

PreaiderU  Amerwm  Newspaper  PvhlisTien^  AuodoHonf  New  York: 

Contract  expired.    Now  paying  $52.80  ton.    Raise  $11. 

Clyde  Sullivan, 
Butiness  Manager  Cairo  Bulletin* 


Herald  Publishing  Company, 

DenisoUt  Tex.,  May  4,  1908, 
Herman  Kidder,  Esq., 

Prendent  American  Newspaper  Pvhlishen*  Association,  New  York  City, 

Dear  Sir:  Your  request  of  May  2  for  wire  information  as  to  our  newspaper  contract 
was  not  answered  for  the  reason  that  conditions  did  not  seem  to  justify  tne  expense. 
Our  contract,  which  is  for  90  tons,  will  expire  in  July.  We  expect  to  renew  same 
verv  diortly,  but  as  yet  have  had  no  direct  quotations.  We  are  paying  now  $2.94, 
with  3  per  cent  off  thirty  days.  Our  freight  rate  from  the  mill  is  64  cents. 
X  ouiBi  tnily^ 

[£.  A.  Thompson,  Manager. 


Salt  Lake,  Utah,  May  4, 1908, 
Herman  Ridder,  World  Building,  New  York: 

Contract  with  Crown  Columbia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  runs  two  years  from  July 
1,  1907,  at  $2.65  per  hundred  f.  o.  b.  Salt  Lake,  or  $2.15  at  the  mill  near  Portland. 
Annual  amount  used,  1,000  tons.  Prior  to  this  contract  we  paid  the  Greneral  Paper 
Company  $1.90  at  mill  and  $1.05  freight.  We  are  now  quoted  by  General  Paper  Com- 
pany $2.20  at  mill,  which  with  freight  would  make  $3.25  laid  down. 

Salt  Lake  Tribune  Pub.  Co. 


Ogden,  Utah,  May  4, 1908. 
Herman  Ridder,  New  York: 

Paid  $3.05  laid  down  here  for  two  years  past.    Just  renewed  at  $3.20;  raise  of  15 

cents.  Wm.  Glassman. 


Republican  Publishino  Company, 

Clay  Center,  Kans,,  May  t,  1908, 
Herman  Ridder,  Esq., 

New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  wire  of  to-day,  will  say  that  the  latest  price  that  has 
been  quoted  to  us  was  $57. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  in  Washington  this  week,  as  I  have  an  engage- 
ment in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  at  the  same  time. 

Yours,  truly,  F.  W.  Parrott. 


New  York,  May  4, 1908, 
Dear  Me.  Ridder: 

My  people  in  Salt  Lake  advise  me  that  you  desire  date  of  expiration  of  the  paper 
oontzact  under  which  we  are  now  working.  Last  contract  was  with  the  Rhinelander 
F^>er  Coog^tny,  of  Rhinelander,  Wis.;  xate,  $1.85  f.  o.  b.  mill.    This  expired  Feb- 
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niary  X,  1908.    New  contract  was  made  with  Graham  Paper  Ck)mpan5r.  St.  Louis, 
one  year,  bM^inning  June  1,  1908;  rate,  f.  o.  b.  mlQ.  |2^5.    As  our  freight  rate  from 
mill  to  Salt  Lake  is  $1.05,  you  can  see  under  what  a  burden  we  are  operating. 
Conmtulating  you  and  Mr.  Norris  upon  the  superb  fight  you  are  making,  I  am, 
Yours,  sincerely, 

H.  G.  Whitino, 

Manager  Deseret  News, 

Rhinelander  bid  on  renewal  was  12.30  f.  o.  b.  mill,  hence  award  to  Graham  Company. 


Menominbb,  Mich.,  May  f ,  1908. 
Hon.  John  Nosbib,  Waskingtorif  D.  C, 

Dbar  Sir:  You  have  some  facts  and  figures  which  we  have  submitted  in  response 
to  previous  requests,  both  by  letter  and  wire. 

Our  contribution  to  the  paper  trust  was  in  the  form  of  a  26  per  cent  increase  of  price 
in  print  paper  for  the  contract  year  beginning  September  1,  1907.  It  may  be  mter- 
eetmg  to  add  that  we  obtained  prices  from  a  considerable  number  of  paper  houses, 
and  sul  the  prices  were  exactly  alike  until  we  made  a  deal  for  Canadian  paper  through 
Bermin^ham  &  Seaman,  of  Chicago.  After  we  had  closed  with  them  we  happened 
to  mention  to  another  concern  that  we  had  obtained  a  cheaper  price  than  tiiey  quoted 
us.  Immediately  we  were  called  un  on  the  long-distance  telephone  by  the  Standard 
Paper  Company,  of  Milwaukee.  Tney  seemed  greatly  exercised  over  the  fact  that 
we  had  received  a  lower  price  than  theirs,  which,  we  believe,  was  the  price  fixed  by 
the  trust.  We  gathered  from  this  incident  that  a  combination  existed,  one  membw 
of  which  had  become  alarmed  over  our  letter,  in  view  of  our  statement  that  we  had 
finally  secured  a  slightly  lower  price. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Thb  He&ald-Lbaobb  O0MPAKT9 

R.  M.  Andrews, 

PreMent  and  Oenerai  Manager. 

The  CHAmMAN.  While  they  believed  that  the  combination  existed^ 
the  evidence  showed,  evidently,  that  the  combination  did  not  com* 
bine  if  it  did  exist.    That  is  the  difficulty  about  getting  the  evidence. 

Mr.  NoBBis  (reading): 

Milioaukeej  May  5, 1908 
Mr.  Herman  RmoBR, 

Prendent  Newepaper  Publishen*  AMOciaHon, 

New  lorh  City. 

Dear  Mr.  RrooER:  We  received  your  telegram  asking  for  prices  and  if  we  will  go 
to  Washington  to  testify.  I  could  not  answer  definitely  until  to-day  as  I  expected 
the  representatives  of  the  mill  from  which  we  were  supplied  last  year  to  meet  me 
in  Milwaukee  yesterday.  They  did  not  appear.  I  will  be  willing  to  go  to  Washington 
to  testify. 

The  information  I  outlined  to  you  in  a  prior  letter  was  obtained,  as  I  wrote  you, 
in  confidence.  Last  week,  however,  I  came  in  possession  of  the  same  information 
through  a  different  source.  I  think  I  will  be  justified  now  in  usine  the  information. 
Our  contract  exi)lred  Februarv  1.  We  were  paying  prior  to  that  date,  $1.90  f.  o.  b. 
Nf  Uwaukee.  This  year  our  mill  declined  to  quote  us  anything  lower  than  $2.36  f .  0.  b. 
Milwaukee.  The  quotations  we  were  able  to  obtain  from  otner  mills  in  this  section 
were  practically  the  same  until  finally  we  obtained  throiigh  paper  broken  in  Chicago 
the  quotation  of  12.30.  Of  course  we  are  satisfied  that  this  was  through  an  understood 
arrang^ement,  but  it  certainly  seems  remarkable  that  a  mill  twice  as  far  away  as  our 
old  mill  should  be  able  to  quote,  through  a  broker,  paying  that  additional  expense,  a 
rate  of  6  cents  lower  than  tne  old  mill  was  willing  to  do. 

If  you  think  it  advisable  to  have  me  go  to  Washington,  please  wire  me  as  far  in  ad- 
vance as  possible. 

Very  truly,  youn,  L.  T.  Bo'td, 

Manager, 

LBxnfGTON,  Et.,  May  f ,  1908. 

Herman  Rtoder,  Esq.,  New  Torh,  Y.  71 

Dear  Sir:  Our  contract  for  paper  runs  to  January  1,  1910,  with  a  minimum  price 
ol  $2.10  and  maximum  price  of  ^.40,  which  we  are  paying  since  the  1st  of  January, 
Sincerely,  yooiiy 

DassA  Bebckinbidob. 
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Abhbvillb,  N.  C,  May  ^,  1908, 
Mx.  Hbbuan  Bidder, 

PreMeni  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association, 

New  York,  N  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  The  writer  understands  that  during  his  absence  communication  was 
received  from  your  association  requesting  facts  regarding  the  price  we  were  paving 
for  **news  print;"  also  requesting  that  representative  of  the  Citizen  go  on  to  \Vash- 
ington  to  appear  before  the  Congressional  committee. 

^k^arding  the  matter  of  price  paid,  we  beg  to  say  that  through  the  year  1906  we 
paid  $i,tO  per  hundred  f.  o.  b.  Asneville.  In  1907  tins  price  was  advanced  to  $2.55 
uid  in  1908  to  %t.90.  This  is  an  increase  of  $14  per  tou,  and  of  course  is  an  outrageous 
Ekdvance,  considering  the  small  increase  in  the  cost  of  paper  manufacture.  We  pur- 
chase our  paper  direct  from  the  International  Paper  Company,  and  did  not  have  ojfers 
from  other  concerns  at  any  better  rate. 

It  hardly  seemed  advisable  for  us  to  send  a  representative  on  to  Washington,  as  our 
paper  is  a  very  small  proposition  as  compared  with  the  big  city  papers,  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  anyone  from  our  office  woula  lend  any  grt^t  weight  to  your  committee. 

The  above  statement  is  made  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  aid  to  the  committee 
before  the  Congressional  investigation. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Citizen  Company, 
By  Robert  S.  Jones,  Business  Manager, 


The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  5,  1908. 

Dear  Mr.  Bidder:  In  response  to  your  telegram  for  information  would  say  that  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  contract  with  the  International  Paper  Company  (^xpircs  Janu- 
ary 1,  1909.  Our  new  contract  was  made  the  1st  of  January  this  year.  We  were 
advanced  from  $2.05  to  $2.60.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  any  of  us  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington this  week. 

Very  truly,  yours,  H.  F.  Gunnison. 


The  Bangor  Commercial, 

Bangor,  Me.,  May  4, 1908. 
HERHin^N  Bidder, 

EdUjor  StaalS'Zeitungy  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  telegram  came  to  hand  during  jny  absence  from  the  city,  asking 
me  to  appear  before  the  Mann  committee.  Private  business  prevents  me  from  going 
to  Washington  at  this  time. 

There  are  many  things  that  could  be  brought  out  before  the  committee  which  would 
tend  to  prove  that  all  of  the  different  paper  companies  have  a  verbal  understanding 
which  makes  a  practical  combine.  \\e  nave  had  our  paper  from  the  International 
Paper  Company  for  fifteen  years  until  this  year.  The  null  from  which  we  had  our 
paper  is  in  Orono,  7i  miles  from  our  office.  We  bought  this  paper  delivered.  The 
freight  rate  from  Orono  to  Bangor  is  3  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

For  the  last  ten  years  it  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  get  any  other  company  to  name 
us  a  price.  For  the  last  several  years  the  sales  agent  has  come  to  our  office  and  has 
told  us  that  the  price  would  be  so  much  for  anotner  year's  contract,  the  price  to  us 
being  the  same  as  to  publishers  iij  other  parts  of  the  country,  and,  in  fact,  in  your  city 
they  have  made  you  a  price  less  than  to  the  Commercial  as,  if  we  are  rightly  informecf, 
they  have  delivered  your  paper  from  the  station  to  your  office.  For  the  last  few  years 
they  have  only  delivered  the  paper  to  us  f .  o.  b.  cars  Bangor. 

list  fall  the  sales  agent  came  to  Bangor  and  informed  us  that  the  price  for  paper  to 
us  for  1908  would  he  $2.50  j)er  hundred  f.  o.  b.  Bangor.  From  inquiries  I  have  made,  I 
find  that  newspaper  publishers  in  New  York  have  had  their  paper  at  the  same  price 
delivered  from  the  station  to  the  of  lice,  which  delivery  costs  in  your  city,  as  I  nave 
been  told,  80  cents  per  ton. 

When  in  New  York  attending  the  publishers'  meeting.  I  was  told  by  several  pub- 
lishers from  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  that  they  had  their  paper  from  the  Maine 
mills  belonging  to  the  International  Paper  Company  at  $2.50  per  hundred  delivered. 
Among  these  were  Mr.  Kay,  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  and  Mr.  Clark  Howell, . 
nf  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 
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Now,  this  is  a  gross  discrimination  exercised  by  the  International  Paper  Company, 
charging  a  consumer,  where  the  freight  rate  is  only  3  cents  per  hundred  pounds  from 
the  mill,  the  same  price  as  they  do  customers  hundreds  of  miles  distant.  Certainly 
the  price  of  i>aper  should  be  made  at  the  mill. 

I  am  informed  ujpon  what  I  consider  good  authority  that  the  International  Paper 
Company  ^ps  qmte  a  large  amount  of  news  paper  to  Australia,  and  hearsay  has  it 
that  in  tnis  far  country  they  get  their  paper  delivered  at  as  low  a  price  as  we  do  within 
a  short  distance  from  the  pu^e  of  manuiacturo. 

Yours,  truly^  J.  P.  Bass. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  that  letter  addressed  to? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Hermann  Ridder. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  tnat  writer? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Mr.  Bass,  of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Commercial 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Commer- 
cial sells  its  daily  issue  any  less  at  the  press  room,  or  just  outside  of 
the  press  door,  tlian  it  does  if  it  delivers  it  to  the  fartnest  end  of  the 
city? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Its  cost  is  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no;  it  is  not  the  same, 

Mr.  Norris.  The  cost  to  it  is  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  delivery  is  different. 

Mr.  Norris.  The  cost  to  it  is  the  same;  it  delivers  to  a  carrier  at 
the  office. 

The  Chaikmak.  It  does  not  need  to.  It  is  so  easy  to  see  how  other 
people  discriminate,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  we  discriminate, 

Mr.  Norris.  Are  you  throwing  bricks? 

The  Chairman.  No,  not  at  all;  I  am  stating  a  clear  proposition. 

Mr.  Norris  (reading) : 

The  Evening  Post, 
Charleston,  8.  C,  May  4, 1908, 
Herman  Kidder,  Esq.,  New  York  City, 

Dear  Sir:  Our  editor  has  referred  me  your  request,  through  the  Associated  Press, 
and  I  am  writing,  instead  of  telegraphing  as  you  desired,  because  I  don't  think  I 
could  be  of  service  as  a  witness  in  Wa^ington. 

We  renewed  our  paper  contract  March  1  with  the  Antietam  Paper  Company  at 
2.76,  and  for  personal  reasons  we  asked  for  bids  from  no  other  company. 

Since  making  this  contract  I  have  been  solicited  by  the  southern  a£;ent  of  the 
International  and  by  a  representative  of  Smith  Dixon,  but  of  course  neither  of  them 
quoted  prices. 

Our  previous  contract  was  for  two  years,  through  the  Antietam  Paper  Company, 

who  furnished  us  International  paper,  and  we  paid  2.15  f.  o.  b.  Charleston,  which 

under  the  then  frei&:ht  rate  was  1.89  at  the  mill.    The  present  contract  at  2.76  is  2.49 

at  the  mill,  the  Clyde  Line  having  raised  their  rate  on  paper  1  cent  in  the  meantime. 

YouiB,  truly, 

J.  Q.  Morris,  Business  Manager. 

May  I  cal]  attention  to  a  dispatch 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  end  of  the  telegrams? 

Mr.  NoRKis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  furnished  us  all  of  the  telegrams  and 
letters  received  by  Mr.  Ridder  or  Mr.McCormick  oi  yourself  m  response 
to  the  request  that  was  sent  out  and  published  here  a  short  time  ago? 

Mr.  Norris.  All  that  have  come  into  my  possession. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  presumably  have  aU  come  into  your 
possession.  • 

Mr.  Norris.  None  have  been  withheld* 
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The  Ghaibman.  I  did  not  mean  intentionally  withheld  for  any  rea- 
son, but  whether  all  of  the  responses  that  had  been  received  have  been 
furnished  to  us? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  There  may  be  one  or  two  Iving  aroimd  in  my  accumu- 
lation of  papers  which  I  have  overlookea,  but  I  have  tried  to  keep 
them  all  together. 

May  I  incidentally  call  attention  to  a  publication  in  The  Paper  Mill, 
from  Bangor,  July  10,  printing  a  dispatcn  from  Bangor,  July  10, 1906, 
stating  that  an  agreement  had  been  made  in  Boston  to  curtail  the 

Eroduction  of  spruce  50  per  cent  in  the  month  of  July  in  the  State  of 
[aine,  in  1906?  That  may  be  a  help  to  the  committee  in  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses  with  reference  to  the  action  of  the  paper  compa- 
nies in  buying  spruce  from  outsiders  rather  than  cutting  from  their 
own  lands. 

(Following  is  the  article  referred  to:) 

[Correspondenoe  of  The  Paper  MID.] 

SPBUCB  OUTPUT — ^MAINB  MILLS     WILL     CURTAIL     FKODUCnON — SOME     OPINIONS     ARE 

THAT  RBCBNT  AORBBMBNT  WILL  NOT  BE  CARRIED  OUT. 

Banoor,  Mb.,  July  10,  1906. 

Lumbermen  differ  aa  to  whether  or  not  the  recent  agreement,  nmde  in  Boston,  to 
curtail  the  production  of  spruce  50  per  cent  in  the  month  of  July  will  be  observed 
in  Maine.  Some  say  that  many  of  the  manufacturers  are  unable  to  live  up  to  such  an 
agreement,  for  the  reason  that  they  lack  capital  and  must  turn  their  logs  into  money 
as  quickl^r  as  possible.  Others  say  that  curtailment,  ^hile  it  may  not  oe  exactly  50 
per  cent,  is  now  being  made  bv  the  principal  mills— that  these  mills,  while  still  busy, 
are  sawing  litUe  spruce  and  makingit  up  on  pine  and  hemlock.  Vessels  are  scarce  for 
the  transportation  of  lumber  from  Bansor  and  other  Maine  ports  to  New  York,  and  it 
is  also  said  that  Aroostook  shippers  are  nnding  it  difficult  to  get  cars  for  rail  shipments. 
Freights  from  Bangor  to  New  York  are  $3.^— which  is  50  cents  higher  than  usually 
paid  at  this  time  of  the  year,  while  from  Stockton,  it  is  said,  13.50  is  being  paid. 

New  York  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  while  the  market  for  frames  ana  other  heavy 
spruce  is  fairly  steady,  such  large  quantities  of  light  Nova  Scotia  scantlings  are  stiu 
arriving  that  quotations  on  that  stuff,  which  have  been  $16  and  $17,  may  be  forced 
down  to  $13  and  $14. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  May  I  now  state  the  story  of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  with  the  claims  of  Mr.  Russell  as  to  what  would  follow  the 
merging  of  the  24  odd  mills  into  one  company)  It  is  rather  a  long 
Btory. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  want  to  read  that  now  into  the  record  or  put  it 
in  without  reading  itt 

Mr.  NoBBis.  It  gives  some  of  the  statements  of  the  high  finance. 

The  Ghaibman.  rroceed. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  have  been  hunting  all  day  for  a  computation  which 
I  had  made  here  on  Saturday  of  the  product  of  the  Canadian  mills, 
merely  to  show  the  inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Gardner's  statement  that  the 
total  production  of  the  Canadian  mills  was  50^000  tons,  and  that  the 
Canaoian  newspapers  took  only  25.000.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Gardner 
had  confounded  the  production  or  the  Laurentide  Mill  with  the  pro- 
duction of  aU  of  the  Canadian  mills;  that  in  addition  to  the  proauc- 
tion  of  the  Laurentide,  which  is  approximately  62,000  tons  per 
annum,  there  is  the  production  of  the  Booth  Mill,  which  is  about 
90,000  tons  per  day,  and  there  is  the  Eddv  Mill,  which  is  50  tons 
per  daji  ana  there  is  the  Chewaunegan  Falls  Mill  of  the  Belgio- 
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American  Company,  and  there  are  two  other  mills,  which  cany  the 
production  far  above  the  figures  of  Mr.  Gardner's  statement. 

Mr.  MnxEB.  What  is  the  production,  about  t  You  say  two  mills  at 
least  50,000  each,  and  then  one  90  tons. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  wiU  give  you  an  estimate  of  that  to-morrow  morning 
or  at  any  time.  I  can  do  it  in  fiye  minutes  from  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill.  Inhere  seems  to  be  a  substantial  agreement  that  the  Canadian 
newspapers  use  about  27,000  tons,  or  about  one-half  of  the  production 
of  the  Laurentide  mill,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  Laurentiae  mill  and 
aU  the  other  mills  would  be  for  export,  either  to  Great  Britain,  Aus- 
tralia, Africa,  or  to  the  United  States.  I  also  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  fact  tiiat  the  Scroon  mill  on  the  Hudson  River  in 
Warrensburg  in  May  stopped  on  news  and  went  on  paper  hangings. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  In  May) 

Mr.  NoBBis.  In  May,  at  the  time  when  the  entire  paper  market 
was  being  menaced  by  the  same  sort  of  a  paper  famine. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  What  May  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  NoBRis.  May  of  1907.  Also  that  during  the  last  week  there 
has  been  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  cement  bags  of  $4  per  1,000. 

The  Chaibman.  During  the  past  week — ^you  mean  now  ? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Has  there  been  a  reduction  in  paper  during  the 
last  few  months? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Of  news-print  paper? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes-  m  the  market  price. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  last  week  to 
a  quotation,  which  had  been  reduced  in  that  week,  of  S3  per  ton,  and 
there  are  slight  evidences  of  a  shading  of  paper  prices.  Has  the  com- 
mittee any  nirther  questions  to  ask  of  me? 

Hie  Chaibman.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  give  us  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  International  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Did  you  want  me  to  f 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  we  do  not  want  you  to  do  anything;  you 
are  the  judge  about  that. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  understand.    [Reading:] 

In  January,  1898,  all  the  big  and  profitable  paper  mills  of  the  United  States,  with 
a'few  unimportant  exceptions — 

that  is,  of  the  eastern  couAtry — 

were  merged  into  the  International  Paper  Company,  a  combmation  that  absorbed  24 
mills,  prcMudng  about  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  American  output.  This  corporation, 
or  trust,  was  capitalized  upon  a  basis  of  $55,000,000,  divided  as  follows: 

and  I  ^ye  a  list  of  the  various  companies  which  were  taken  in  in  that 
consohdation,  with  the  yarious  figures  at  which  they  were  taken  in. 
which,  however,  do  not  show  the  divisions  in  bonds  and  preferred 
stock  and  common  stock. 

(Following  is  the  table  referred  to:) 

Bonds 110,000,000 

Preferred  stock 25,000,000 

Common  stock 20,000^000 
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The  basis  of  the  consolidation  was  as  follows: 
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The  Chairman.  If  it  would  be  of  much  value,  it  ought  to  show,  but 
that  can  be  given  afterwards. 
Mr.  NoRRis.  It  does  not.     [Reading:] 

The  pretext  given  for  the  organization  of  the  trust  was  the  inability  of  mills  to  make 
paper  at  prevaOng  prices— that  bankniptcy  stared  them  in  the  lace. 

This  combination  was  reallv  formed  to  protect  the  proprietors  whose  mills  were  in 
poor  localities  or  on  streams  tnat  were  running  dry.  Every  mill  owner  who  entered 
that  trust  invited  a  withdrawal  of  Government  favor.  Excessive  and  improper  prices 
were  paid  for  manv  mills  that  were  located  on  exhausted  water  courses  and  that  were 
tributary  to  denuded  timber  tracts;  for  mills  that  at  periods  of  the  year  have  an  insuf- 
ficient supply  of  water,  or  are  under  water;  for  mills  that  are  inferior  and  worthless  in 
machinery,  equipment,  and  construction;  for  mills  that  must  pav  excessive  rental 
for  water  power;  for  mills  that  do  not  own  or  control  woodlands;  for  mills  that  have 
neither  pulp-grinding  attachments  nor  sulphite  pulp  auxiliaries. 

Five  of  the  paper  mills  (Rumford,  Niagara,  Fall  Mountain,  Turners  Falls,  and  Monta- 
gue) obtain  theu*  power  at  a  total  annual  cost  of  $196,000  per  annum.  Two  othcm  are 
run  by  steam,  which  makes  competition  impossible,  and  five  others  have  insufficient 
power.    Four  owned  no  woodlands^  and  10  of  the  mills  had  no  sulphite  auxiliaries. 

Ninety-eight  paper-making  madimes  were  comprised  in  the  plants  of  these  mills, 
but  only  48  of  the  08  machmes  were  of  recent  construction  or  of  desirable  pattern. 
Fifty  of  the  08  paper  machines  in  the  mills  were  almost  worthless.  Not  one  of  the 
mills  in  all  the  combination  possessed  all  of  the  pix  essentials  of  the  cheapest  and  most 
successful  manufacture;  namely,  cheap  wood,  cheap  and  ample  water  power,  cheap 
rates  to  market,  modem  machinery,  wholesale  prodiuction,  and  concentration  at  one 
place  under  one  supervision. 

One  mill  included  in  this  combination  (Kumford  Falls)  made  profits  of  $488,000  in 
forty-four  months  on  a  capital  of  $500,000,  and  entered  the  trust  on  a  basis  that  yielded 
14.60  for  every  dollar  of  orieinal  investment,  so  that  in  forty-four  months  the  total 
return  on  an  investment  of  $500,000  was  $2,750,000.  Yet  that  mill  was  in  such  poor 
shape  when  acquired  by  the  trust  that  an  enormous  outlay  was  necessary  to  llring 
it  into  condition. 

Another  mill  averaged  profits  of  from  82  per  cent  to  48  per  cent  per  annum,  and 
took  $4  in  trust  securities  for  every  $1  of  its  stock. 

One  plant,  which  could  not  make  news  paper  on  a  number  of  its  machines,  was 
unloaded  upon  the  trust  at  a  valuation  of  $22,000  per  ton  of  daily  output,  whereas 
the  most  inteUigent  and  best  authorities  agree  that  the  plants  eciuipped  witn  modem 
machinery,  capable  of  producing  paper  under  the  most  economical  and  most  satis&M^ 
tory  conditions,  can  be  installed  at  less  than  $10,000  per  ton  of  daily  output. 

I  think  that  statement  made  eight  years  ago  might  be  revised: 
Aijother  mill,  that  had  not  made^ 
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The  Chairman.  What  statement  is  this  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  This  is  the  statement  made  by  me  to  the  joint  high 
commission. 

The  Chairman.  The  joint  high  commission  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  you  mean? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes:  in  1898,  December. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  the  statement  made? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  was  a  brief  adopted  and  sent  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  to  the  joint  high  commission. 
The  resolutions  here  give  the  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  and 
the  resolution  approving  the  brief  and  forwarding  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  was  the  purpose  in  presenting  it  to  the  joint 
hi^h  commission. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  was  to  provide  for  free  pulp  in  the  Canadian 
reciprocity  arrangements. 

^  Mr.  Stafford.  Did  anvthing  result  from  the  effort  of  the  pub- 
lishers' association  toward  that  end? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Well,  you  know  that  the  commission  dissolved 
without  agreeing  on  anything,  and  no  results  were  accomplished. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  state  whether  they  gave  any  consideration 
to  the  complaint  of  the  publishers'  association. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Oh,  my,  yes;  committees  came  on  here  and  met 
conunittees  from  the  American  commissioners,  met  Mr.  Fairbanks 
and  the  reciprocity  commissioner,  Mr.  Casson,  and  cpne  other  com- 
missioner. Shall  1  read  all  of  it,  or  just  those  points  I  want  to  call 
to  your  attention? 

The  Chairman.  Just  those  that  you  wish  to  call  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  NoRRis  (reading) : 

Immediately  after  the  organization  of  the  trust  it  raised  the  price  of  paper  wherevei 
possible.  In  three  cases  it  raised  the  price  |10  per  ton,  and  has  averaged  an  increase 
of  $5  per  ton  on  its  daily  output  of  1,420  tons,  equaling  an  increased  tax  of  $2,130,000 
per  annum  upon  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  which  now  pay  a  total  exceeding  $20,- 
000,000  per  annum  for  their  paper  supply.  »  *  »  There  are  no  considerable  water 
powers  beyond  the  control  of  the  trust  which  can  be  utilized  to  operate  large  plants 
m  competition  with  the  trusty  so  that  all  that  might  be  done  in  the  United  Mates 
toward  the  enlistment  of  capital,  the  development  of  new  enterprises,  or  the  con- 
version of  manUa  mills  to  news,  or  the  extension  of  pulp  or  sulphite  mills  to  new  s  pro- 
duction, would  be  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  the  wiping  out  of  the  duty  on 
paper  and  the  opening  of  Canada  to  our  relief. 

The  Chairman.  When  that  statement  was  made,  did  the  duty  on 
paper  fully  represent  the  advance  in  the  price  of  paper? 

Mr.  Norms.  The  duty  on  paper  represent  the  advance? 

The  Chairman.  In  the  price  of  paper? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  never  mind. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  duty  had  then  been  fixed  by  the  Dingley  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand;  the  duty  then  was  the  same  as  it 
is  now. 

^Mr.  NoRRis.  The  same  as  it  is  now. 

""The  Chairman.  The  advance  in  paper  now  has  been  considerably 
more  than  the  duty. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Very  much  more. 

The  Chairman.  And,  according  to  your  theory,  t^at  ought  itself  to 
haye  opened  up  mills  in  Canada;  perhaps  it  has. 
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Mr.  NoBBZB.  I  think  it  has^  slightlj.  But  for  years  since  then  there 
have  been  veir  few  importations  into  the  United  States  that  would  be 
affected  also  dj  the  increase  of  mills  in  the  United  States.  If  the 
mills  were  increasing  in  the  United  States  with  greater  rapidity  than 
the  consumption,  so  that  there  was  an  excess  production  which  was 
ayailable  for  export,  as  has  been  the  case,  there  would  be  no  chance 
for  Canadian  paper  to  come  into  this  market,  or  small  chance. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  increased  capacity  of 
the  Canadian  mills  in  the  last  ten  years,  if  any  t 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  know  there  has  oeen  an  increase,  but  I  do  not  know 
the  extent  of  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  do  not  know  what  the  capacity  of  the  Canadian 
mills  was  ten  years  agot 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not.    {Reading: 

The  C08t  of  manofactore  ie  greater  under  consolidation  than  under  individual  own- 
enhip  of  the  paper  mills.  The  economies  which  were  to  be  obtained  under  the  con- 
solidated numagement  have  not  been  realized.  The  export  trade  has  fallen  of!,  or  at 
least  has  not  increased,  though  that  was  to  be  the  strong  feature  of  the  consolidated 
companies'  effort.  The  promised  policy  of  an  enlightened  self-interest  has  been 
abandoned,  and  the  net  result  to  newspaper  publishers  has  been  an  increase  of  oyer 
94,800,000  per  annum  in  the  cost  of  news-print  paper. 

•  •••••  • 

When  the  International  Paper  Company  was  launched  its  promoters  solemnly 
assured  newspaper  publishers,  as  Mr.  RussciU  had  assured  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  Congress,  that  the  price  of  paper  would  be  lower  by  reason  of  the  consolida- 
tion.   The  saving  expected  by  Mr.  KusseU  were  to  be  obtained: 

(1)  By  displaoBg  salesmen  and  brokers  and  jobbers,  who  would  be  unnecessary 
under  tne  new  scheme. 


(2)  By  purchasing  supplies  on  a  wholesale  basLs. 


By  railroad  freight  savings  due  to  the  readjustment  of  the  supplies  of  the  various 
newspapen,  so  that  paper  woidd  be  furnished  from  the  nearest  mill.  Prior  to  the 
consoliaation  the  milfat  Otis  FaUs,  Me.,  had  been  shipping  to  Chicago:  Rumford  Falls, 
Me.,  had  been  shipping  to  St.  Louis,  and  the  Lake  Ueorge  mill  had  been  shipping  to 
Bansor,  Me. 

(4;  By  creating  a  foreign  demand  for  American  paper.  These  four  important  items 
mn  to  De  supplemented  by  changes  which  the  eonsolidators  said  would  infuse  busi- 
ness methods  into  newspaper  contracts. 

(5)  By  establishing  for  newspapers  a  uniform  contract  which  would  force  publisheito 
to  pay  for  white  waste,  to  pay  on  a  basis  of  weight  and  not  of  production,  and  to  pay 
for  the  storage  of  paper. 

(6)  By  abolishing  long  credits  and  by  protecting  solvent  papers  from  the  oompeti- 
tkni  of  inaolyents. 

•  •#•••• 

^  « 

The  effort  of  the  Litemational  Company  to  acquire  woodlands  in  Maine  stimulated 
nrices  in  that  State  so  that  tracts  which  sold  three  years  ago  for  65  cents  per  acre  are  now 
held  at  |3  per  acre. 

The  International  Company  started  to  compete  with  itself  in  acquiring  woodlands, 
consequently  the  price  of  pulp  wood  advanced,  and  the  pay  of  the  men  who  cut  the 
wood  naturaUy  particiiMited  in  this  stimulus.  The  eagerness  of  the*  International 
Paper  Company  to  insure  to  itself  an  ample  supply  of  wood  defeated  that  economy 
upon  which  its  exx>ectations  had  been  based.  Tne  manufacturers  of  wires  for  paper 
machines— who  are  not  numerous— also  effected  a  conmiunity  of  interest,  and  they 
advanced  prices.  The  manufacturers  of  felts  for  jMiper  machines  did  likewise. 
•  •  •  «  •  «  • 

The  system  of  uniform  contracts  for  newspapers  adopted  by  the  International  Paper 
Company  and  by  the  other  interests  has  been  so  drafted  as  to  add  $2  per  ton  to  the 
cost  of  news-print  paper  upK)n  apparently  the  same  quotation,  by  cha,^ng  white  waste 
to  the  publisher,  by  chazi^ng  for  weight  instead  of  for  production,  and  by  allowing  a 
greater  maigin  of  variation  from  the  standard  of  weight.  These  changes  in  the  form 
ol  contract  would,  upon  a  consumption  of  600,000  tons  of  news  print  per  annum,  net 
an  annual  gain  of  $1,000,000  to  the  paper  manufacturen  without  apnarently  changing 
the  quotation  price  for  paper. 
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The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Norris,  that  statement  is  valuable  principally 
for  comparison,  I  take  itt 

ISi.  NoBRis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibkan.  Not  merely  a  history.  I  thought  it  was  a  history 
of  the  formation  of  the  International  raper  Company. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  am  simply  giving  you  all  the  points  of  the  Inter- 
national which  are  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  insert  that  in  full  in  the  record  if  you 
desire  without  reading  it. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  This  particular  paragraph  ends  all  that  I  had  in  mind 
to  submit  on  the  International  raper  Company. 

Mi.  Millbr.  And  you  do  not  want  the  balance  in  the  record  t 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No,  su*. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  morning  will  you  have  some  more? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No ;  I  am  through. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  prooably  have  a  lot  of  questions  to  ask 
you. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Of  me  in  the  morning? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  do  not  know  whether  we  will  be  very  well 
prepared  to  ask  them  ail  in  the  morning  or  not;  I  wanted  to  ask  you 
some  questions  based  on  your  testimony,  but  I  am  not  in  shape  to 
ask  a  great  many,  but  we  will  be  prepared  in  the  morning. 

CThereupon,  at  4.60  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morroW|  Wednesday,  May  13,  1908,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Select  Committeb  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

WasUngton,  D.  C,  May  IS,  1908. 

(Committee  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  James  R« 
Mann  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  a  copy  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Mon- 
day, May  11,  what  I  judjge  is  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
Corinth,  N.  Y.,  the  following  statement,  and  I  make  this  simply  as 
a  correction: 

Repreeentative  James  R.  Mann,  of  Illinois,  the  chairman  of  tha  committee,  would 
make  no  comment  on  the  result  of  the  visit.  He  stated  tiiat  the  committee  had  not 
yet  decided  if  it  would  visit  any  other  of  the  mills  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany and  had  fixed  no  time  for  the  completion  of  the  investigation. 

OITBM  nOUBBS  BT  BMFL0TBB8. 

In  their  trip  through  the  mill  the  Representatives  were  accompanied  by  Warren 
Chirtis,  of  New  York,  a  director  of  the  company:  G.  W.  Lyman,  of  Niew  York,  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  company;  and  W.  A.  Wriitcomb,  of  New  York,  manager  of  the 
manufocturing  department. 

The  conmiittee  was  informed  by  those  officials  that  the  company's  investment  at 
the  Hudson  Biver  mill  is  between  15,000,000  and  $6,000,000,  and  that  the  percentage 
of  wage  increase  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  between  66|  and  75  per  cent. 

I  think  it  is  proper  and  but  justice  to  the  committee  and  to  the 
officers  of  the  International  Paper  Mill  Company  who  accompanied 
the  committee,  as  did  also  yourself,  Mr.  Norris,  through  the  mill  to 
say  that  so  far  as  I  am  aware  no  one  of  the  officers  or  anybody  else 
who  accompanied  the  conmiittee  through  the  mill  in  behalf  of  the 
International  Paper  Company  made  any  statement  to  us  concern- 
ing the  capital  stock  or  the  increase  of  wa^es,  or  anything  else  except 
the  mere  explanation  in  answer  to  questions  asked  them  about  tne 
technical  operation  of  the  work  in  the  mill. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  I  am  not  p,ware  of  any  such  facts  as  are  stated  in  that 
Associated  Press  report. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  not  important,  but  it  might  give  the  incor- 
rect impression  that  the  committee  were  receiving  a  lot  of  informa- 
tion up  there  which  is  not  in  the  record.  We  persistently  declined 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  not  heard  one  word  of 
the  statement,  which  you  have  just  read  from  the  paper,  made  by 
anybody. 

The  Chairmak.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  care  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  I  wish  to  add  that  no  such  statement  was  furnished 
to  me,  and  no  conversation  was  had  between  the  officers  of  the 
company  and  myself  touching  upon  any  matters  as  to  the  cost  of 
the  plant  or  expenses  of  operation  or  increase  of  wages  other  than 
that  disclosed  by  the  hearings.  That  was  only  by  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  mill, 
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STATEKENT  OF  KE.  JOHV  N0BSI8— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Norris. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Mi.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  may  I  at  this  time 
add  the  few  letters  on  contract  prices  which  have  straggled  in,  some 
of  them  last  night  and  this  morning,  and  two  or  three  that  I  had  over- 
looked in  mv  previous  statement!  The  first  is  from  the  Eau  Claire 
Leader,  of  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Eau  Glaibb,  Wiq.,  May  5, 1908, 

Herman  Kiddbr, 

Fretident  Associated  Pre98,  New' York,  N.  T. 

Dbab  Sib:  In  reply  to  your  telegram  we  wired  as  follows:  "Paper  contract  expires 
August.  Now  paying  $2.40  per  hundred.  Buying  from  mill  this  citv.  For  two  years 
formerly  bought  from  Gheboy^[an,  Mich.,  at  $2  f.  o.  b.  Eau  Claire.  Mill  paid  freight, 
21}  cents.    Owing  to  illness  will  be  unable  to  appear  at  Washin^n." 

1  herewith  inclose  a  sworn  statement  of  the  paper  situation  so'^Lr  as  it  concerns  the 
Eau  Claire  Leader.  Owing  to  illness  I  will  be  unable  to  appear  before  tiie  committee 
at  Washington  as  you  suggest,  but  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  the  within  state- 
ment in  any  way  you  deem  advisable. 

Youxa,  very  truly,  Leader  Publishino  Co., 

By  H.  M.  Atkinson. 

P.  8. — ^If  an  affidavit  would  be  of  any  use  I  would  be  pleased  to  furnish  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  within  statement. 

The  next  is  from  the  Daily  Times  Recorder,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
and  is  as  follows: 

ZanbsvUiLB,  Ohio,  May  8, 1908. 
Mr.  John  Norbis, 

Select  Committee  on  Paper  Investigationy 

Washington^  D.  C 

My  Dbar  Sir:  Your  disclosures  of  the  print-paper  combine  are  already  having 
an  effect  upon  the  attitude  of  the  paper  brokers. 

In  1906  tne  Times  Recorder  paid  the  Pettebone-Cataract  Paper  Company  of  Niagara 
Falls  $1.90  net  per  hundred  pounds  for  its  paper  supply. 

In  1907  we  paid  the  same  company  $1.99  per  hundred  pounds  net  for  our  paper 
supply. 

In  October,  1907,  we  were  notified  by  the  agent  of  the  Pettebone  Company  that 
we  would  have  to  pay  $2.60  net  for  our  supply  for  1908,  and  that  unless  we  made  a 
contract  for  the  year  almost  immediately  they  could  not  promise  to  supply  it  at  all. 
We  were  thus  intimidated  into  contractmg  for  our  supply  for  the  entire  year  of  1908 
at  $2.60  per  hundred.  Yesterday  the  agent  of  the  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company  (of 
Giicago)  offered  us  news  print  in  any  quantity  from  one  car  up  at  a  snade  under  $2.30 
a  hundred  net. 

Keep  up  the  good  work.  The  combination  will  not  stand  the  calcium  light  of 
publicity. 

Yoius,  very  truly,  *  Thb  Tikes  Recorder  Cohpant. 

W.  O.  LiTTECK,  Manager, 

I  also  ask  that  the  letter  of  the  Daily  Press  Company,  of  Newport 
News,  Va.,  be  mserted. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Nbwport  Nbws,  Va.,  May  11 ,  1908, 
Mr.  Herman  Riddbr,  New  York, 

Dbar  Sir:  Owins  to  the  fact  that  vour  message  of  several  days  ago  had  to  b^  taken 
up  with  our  publisher,  Mr.  C.  E.  Thacker,  explains  why  ^ou  have  not  received  an 
answer  from  us  before  this.  During  the  year  1907  we  paid  $2.30  per  hundred  for 
jMiper,  carloads  delivered.  Our  present  contract  expires  December  31,  1908,  and  at 
the  present  time  we  are  paying  $2.70  per  hundred,  carloads  delivered.  It  will  be 
impossible  for  Mr.  Thacker  to  go  to  Washington  to  testify  should  you  desire.  How- 
ever, we  will  be  glad  to  give  you  any  further  information  you  may  desire  or  assist  you 
in  any  way  we  can. 

Very  truly,  youxsi  Thb  Daily  Press  CSo.^ 

L.  £.  PUGH, 

Advertising  Maanaget. 
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The  Chairman.  That  gentleman  eyidentlj  lacks  a  Iktle  in  back- 
bone. He  is  too  easily  intimidated.  There  may  have  been  a  differ- 
ence in  time. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  In  October,  1907,  everything  looked  ominous.  There 
did  not  seem  to  be  a  way  to  get  a  suppljr. 

The  Chairman.  The  Butler  Company  is  offering  paper  at  $2,301 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Two  dollars  and  thirty  cents  net. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  he  mean  by  $2.30  nett 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  suppose  that  means  $2.30  vntii  sJl  discounts  off  for 
cash,  and  every  possiole  reduction  made. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  delivered? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Delivered,  as  I  understand  it:  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  shows  that  it  has  fallen  recently! 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  tendency  has  been  downward,  yes,  sir;  I  would 
say  that  that  was  an  indication,  though  it  was  a  very  small  contract. 
There  are  no  general  indications;  that  is,  we  have  not  any  information 
of  any  considerable  quantity  of  paper  having  been  onered  on  that 
basis. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  this  placet 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Zanesville,  Ohio.  The  paper  is  the  Daily  Times  Re- 
corder.   They  buy  in  carload  lots. 

The  Chairman.  Two  dollars  and  thirty  cents  delivered  is  consider- 
ably less? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  a  reduction  of  $6  a  ton  over  the  price  that 
obtained  in  October,  1907.    It  is  a  reduction  of  30  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  notice  the  price  quoted  by  the  J.  W.  Butler 
Company,  of  Chicago,  is  not  a  hmited  amount,  but  any  one  car  out 
at  $2.30  a  hundred. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir;  nevertheless  his  requirements  are  compara- 
tively Umited. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yet  it  would  have  prevented  him  from  purchasing 
a  larger  amount  and  disposing  of  it  on  the  market! 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  understand  that  these  sales  are  made  so  the 
purchaser  can  dispose  of  them  to  other  newspapers. 

Mr.  Stafford.  T^o;  but  it  shows  a  manifest  abiUty  on  the  part  of 
the  J.  W.  Butler  Company,  of  Chicago,  to  be  willing  to  dispose  of  so 
much  at  the  present  time  of  any  quantity  from  one  carload  up  at 
$2.30  a  hundred? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sirj  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  is  mdicative  of  the  market  price  of  paper  at  the 
present  time  so  far  as  Chicago  was  concerned? 

The  Celairman.  It  would  seem  to  have  a  tendency  to  show  at 
least  either  that  there  was  no  combination  to  uphold  tne  prices  at  a 
fixed  rate,  or  else  that  the  prices  were  being  reduced  by  the  com- 
bination t  . 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Or  that  the  combination  might  have  held  90  or  96 
per  cent  of  the  output,  and  that  this  is  the  floating  Quantity  that  is 
not  cared  for  and  is  not  in  that  agreement.  It  coula  be  very  easily 
possible  for  a  combination,  composed  of  only  76  per  cent  of  the  output, 
if  it  had  arranged  to  fill  tne  otner  26  per  cent  of  orders,  so  that  tneir 
machines  were  covered  for  a  given  period,  to  entirely  control  the 
market,  and  because  of  that  fact  that  the  other  26  per  cent  had  been 
eliminated  from  the  market  by  being  filled  with  orders,  and  the  one 
thing  which  would  now  bring  these  mills  into  the  marlDdt  is  the 
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extraordinary  shrinkage  in  consumption  of  news-print  paper,  due  to 
various  causes,  due  to  the  reduction  in  size  of  difFerent  papers,  and 
due  to  the  efforts  on  their  part  in  various  ways  to  curtail,  which 
would  open  up  some  of  the  capacities  which,  in  October^  1907,  had 
been  substantially  covered.  For  instance,  the  International  Paper 
Company  in  January,  1908,  fell  off  22  per  cent  in  its  consumption. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  its  production  or  consumption? 

Mr.  NoKRis.  In  its  consumption,  so  that  it  was  accumulating  paper. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  mean  m  its  sales  1 

Mr.  NoRRis.  In  its  sales;  that  is  what  I  mean — the  demand  of  its 
customers;  in  the  demand  of  those  customers  who  had  regular  con- 
tracts for  paper. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  demand  for  paper 
since  last  summer,  as  I  take  it  from  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  There  has  been  a  material  decrease  since  December. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  the  decrease  commence  somewhat  before 
December!        ^  .. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Not  within  my  knowledge.  The  shrinkage  in  adver- 
tising did  not  begin  in  New  York  City  until  about  November  the  10th; 
at  least  that  is  about  the  time  I  first  noticed  it,  and  I  was  watching 
for  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  following ^ 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  was  following  the  panic  of  last  October. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  slirinkage,  so  far  as  you  are  able 
to  estimate,  was  there? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  In  New  York  City,  for  instance,  the  newspaper 
spaces,  that  is,  the  newspaper  advertising  spaces,  shrunk  on  an  aver- 
age of  ten  columns  per  day  per  paper,  as  near  as  you  can  get  at  it. 
On  one  Sirnday  one  paper  shrunk  130  columns  compared  with  the 
corresponding  Sunday  or  the  previous  year,  but  taking  it  in  averages, 
that  is,  taking  the  groups  or  totals,  it  was  about  a  page  and  a  hedf  a 
day  in  advertising. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  of  the  daily  papers? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  daily  and  the  Sunday  papers  shrunk — where  they 
had  a  larger  advertising  volume  ordinarily — about  30  columns  per 
Sunday. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  character  of  the  advertising  which 
shrunk? 

Mr.  Norms.  It  was  largely  the  luxxirious  articles,  automobiles,  but 
not  much  of  the  dry  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Not  much  as  respects  the  retail  dry  goods  stores? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Not  much  in  the  retail  dry  goods  stores,  but  very 
much  in  the  real  estate  and  matters  of  that  sort,  and  the  higher  and 
more  luxurious  class  of  advertising. 

Mr.  Stafford.  For  what  period  of  time  did  this  shrinkage  con- 
tinue? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  is  still  on. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  I  understand  that  it  is  a  shrinkage  of  a  page 
and  a  half  each  day;  that  is,  the  daily  papers? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  As  compared  with  last  year,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  is  loft  of  the  advertising? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  At  the  present  time  it  has  shrunk  a  page  and  a  half 
each  day;  I  mean  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  day  of  last 
year. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  So  there  is  at  the  present  time,  and  has  been  aU 
through  this  period  from  November  10,  a  page  and  a  half  less  adver- 
tising in  the  New  York  papers  than  there  was  a  year  agol 

Mr.  NoBRis.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  about  the  average. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  ^d  that  same  condition  contmues  at  the  present 
timet 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chatkman.  Take,  for  instance,  the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Please  take  some  other  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  am  willing  to  take  any  other  paper;  what 
I  am  going  to  ask  you  will  not  embarrass  you.  Take  the  New  York 
Times;  what  is  the  ordinary  size  of  the  New  York  Times;  that  is, 
the  daily  and  Simday  editions  t 

Mr.  NoRRis.  At  this  season  of  the  year  it  would  be  18  and  20 
pages;  now  it  is  16  and  14. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  take  it  when  it  was  20  pages;  how  many 
pages  solid  would  there  be  of  advertising? 

^  Mr.  NoRRis.  There  would  be  about  60  or  62  columns  of  adver- 
tising— 65  coliunns  of  advertising. 

Hie  Chairman.  What  would  tnat  make — how  many  pages? 

Mr.  NonRis.  That  would  make  nine  and  a  half,  nearly. 

The  Chairman.  About  one-half  of  the  space,  then,  is  advertising? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  vou  give  the  proportionate  space  of  news  and 
advertisements,  generally  speaking,  of  tne  New  York  dailies? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  r  would  not  like  to  do  that  offhand.  It  varies  with 
different  papers.  Some  of  them  carry  a  large  quantity  of  what  is 
called  classified  advertising,  which  would  create  a  preponderance  of 
advertising  space  in  that  particular  publication. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  the  Times  a  fair  average  as  to  the  amount  of 
advertising  as  compared  to  news  matter? 

The  Chairman.  The  Times  has  probably  a  larger  proportion  of 
news  than  the  ordinary  daily  paper  m  New  York,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir.  I  snould  have  stated  in  addition  to  the 
advertising  that  there  had  also  been  a  curtailment  in  the  production 
of  white  paper  by  reason  of  the  abridgment  or  abolition  of  the  returns 
that 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  that.  What  is  the  rule 
now  in  New  York  with  reference  to  news  dealers  returning  unused  or 
unsold  papers? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Well,  with  the  1-cent  morning  papers  there  are  no 
returns  in  the  city,  and  a  restricted  return  in  tne^  country  on  week 
days  of  the  evening  papers.  There  was  an  abolition  of  the  returns 
on  the  two  largest  evening  papers,  the  Journal  and  the  World,  and  a 
meastirable  curtailment  of  returns  on  the  other  evening  papers.  On 
Sundays  there  was  a  general  reduction  of  returns  of  6  per  cent  and  a 
restriction  to  a  maximum  of  5  per  cent;  it  averages  about  3  per  cent 
on  Sunday  in  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  city  or  out  of  the  city  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  In  the  city,  and  that  one  movement,  or  that  one 
action,  saved  90  tons  of  paper  every  Sunday. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  are  the  restrictions  on  returns  out  of 
the  city? 
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Mr.  NoBBis.  It  varies,  I  think,  with  meet  of  the  papers,  but  the 
average  is  to  cut  it  down  to  a  maximum  of  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  papers 
that  are  sent  to  news  dealers  out  of  the  city,  or  any  particular  news 
dealer,  can  be  returned  by  himt 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  ri£:ht. 

The  Chaibbcan.  How  do  they  return  the  papers,  by  returning  the 
papers  in  fuU  or  tearing  off  the  neadings  t 

Mr.  NoBBis.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  return  is  of  the  different  headings; 
there  may  be  some  papers  that  require  the  full  paper  returned.  I 
do  not  know  about  tnat. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Then  the  paper  is  thrown  away,  or  whatever  else 
the  news  dealer  thinks  best  t 

Mr.  NoBBis.  If  the  paper  is  returned  to  the  newspaper  it  is  sold  as 
waste  paper. 

The  Chaibman.  If  it  is  not  sold  the  newspaper  company  has  no 
further  interest  in  it;  is  that  the  case?  The  news  dealer  disposes  of 
it  according  to  his  own  judgment  t 

Mr.  NoREis.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  there  is  a  plan  that  was  in  vogue  in 
the  New  York  World  office  whereby  they  trusted  largely  to  the 
honesty  of  the  dealer  and  allowed  him  to  state  and  deduct  the  amount 
of  his  return  which  he  claimed  up  to  a  maximum  of  10  per  cent,  so 
that  he  sent  nothing  back;  he  merely  made  a  statement  or  the  return, 
or  the  percentage  of  the  returns,  wmch  he  had  for  the  month. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  restriction,  if  any,  as  to  the  return 
of  Sunday  papers  out  of  the  city? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  with  the  other  papers,  but 
with  the  New  York  Times  it  is  a  maximum  of  id  per  cent.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  many  of  the  other  papers  have  insisted  upon  a  maxi- 
mum of  least  10  per  cent  on  a  country  supply. 

The  CHAmMAK.  When  was  the  privilege  of  returning  papers  in  the 
city  of  New  York  first  cut  off — ^last  yearl 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Oh,  it  was  not  cut  on  last  year.  The  abolition  of  the 
returns  of  the  morning  papers  in  the  city  was  made  in  April  or  May, 
1900 — eight  years  a^o. 

The  CSLLmMAK.  i  understood  you  to  say  that  there  was  some 
saving  in  paper! 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  saving  within  the  last  six  months  was  by  reason 
of  these  high  prices,  with  the  curtailment  of  returns  of  evening  publi- 
cations, the  restriction  of  returns  on  Sunday  publications  in  the  city, 
and  the  stricter  enforcement  in  returns  in  and  out  of  the  city  by  the 
other  morning  papers. 

The  CHAmMAN.  When  was  that  put  in  operationt 

Mr.  NoRRTS.  That  has  been  CTadually  witnin  the  last  few  months — 
within  the  last  four  months,  I  believe.  The  restriction  of  Sunday 
returns  occurred  January  26,  1908. 

The  Chairman.  If  one  paper  restricts  returns  and  another  does 
not,  there  would  be  a  tenaency  for  the  newsdealer  to  try  and  force 
the  second  paper  on  the  customers ,  would  there  not? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  on  that  point  among 
publishers.  Some  of  us  contend  and  believe  that  the  paper  which  is 
nonretumable  wiU  get  the  best  of  it  because  the  dealer  who  can  not 
return  those  papers  will  stow  the  returnable  paper  under  his  counter 
until  he  has  disposed  of  all  of  those  which  he  can  not  ma^  any 
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moiiej  out  of,  for  they  are  stiU  on  his  hands  as  dead  stock;  so  there 
are  two  sides  to  that  proposition. 

The  Chaibman.  After  he  orders  the  paper  that  is  the  caset 

Mr.  NoBBis.  After  he  has  ordered  his  supply  of  papers  that  is  the 
case. 

The  CuAiKMAN.  I  think  I  remember  when  the  Chica^  Tribune 
attempted  to  restrict  the  return  privilege,  or  did  restrict  it,  I  guess, 
to  a  certain  branch  of  the  service,  including  train  service,  you  could 
not  get  a  Tribune  on  the  train  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  NoBRis.  There  were  different  conditions- present  there,  and  I 
should  hesitate  to  discuss  Chicago  matters  with  which  I  am  not 
familiar. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  agreement  or  understanding  be- 
tween the  newspapers  with  reference  to  restricting  the  return  privi- 
lege? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  Yes;  there  was  more  or  less  of  an  understanding  with 
the  American  News  Company.^ 

The  Chairman.  The  American  News  Company  handles  a  large 
amount  of  out-of-town  business,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  American  News  Company  distributes  the  morning 
and  Simday  papers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  out  of  the  city  or  in  the  city? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  In  the  city  and  slightly  out  of  the  city,  but  not  mate- 
rially— that  is,  not  considerably  out  of  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  The  New  York  Times,  for  instance,  has  a  delivery 
service  of  its  own ;  that  is,  when  a  paper  is  ordered  it  turns  it  over  to 
the  American  Newspaper  Company. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  New  York  papers  have  no  distribution  service 
whatever  in  the  city.  Wholesale  companies  call  at  our  counters  and 
buy  our  papers  at  a  fixed  price. '     ^ 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  a  man  in  New  York  sends  an  order  asking 
th^t  a  paper  be  delivered  to  himj  what  is  done  with  thatt 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  custom  varies;  in  some  cases  the  newspaper  will 
return  his  order  to  him  with  the  request  that  he  send  it  to  his  nearest 
dealers,  or  it  will  send  one  of  its  representatives  to  a  newsdealer  in  the 
vicinity  and  ask  him  to  fill  that  order. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  fill  the  order  directly? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  can  not ;  it  has  not  machinery  for  dealing  with  him 
directly. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  would  not  turn  the  order  over  to  anybody 
to  be  filled? 

Mr.  Norris.  It  would  send  to  a  newsdealer  and  have  him  arrange 
for  the  delivery,  but  if  any  subscriber  in  New  York  City  wanted  the 
paper  the  only  way  that  tne  New  York  paper  could  deliver  it  to  that 
subscriber  by  its  own  machinery  would  be  through  the  United  States 
mail,  whereby  the  subscriber  must  pay  1  cent  per  copy  in  addition  to 
the  retail  price  of  the  paper  in  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  the  method  of 
circulating  papers  in  New  York. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  The  method  of  circulating  papers  is  this:  There  are 
about  3,000  newsdealers  who  draw  their  supplies  in  various  ways 
from  various  wholesale  companies,  of  whom  at  least  80  per  cent  are 
adjuncts  of  the  American  News  Company. 
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The  Chaibmak.  You  spoke  of  newsdealers.  I  never  have  had  the 
difficulty  of  residing  in  New  York 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Is  that  what  you  call  it) 

,The  Chairman.  I  ought  not  to  have  expressed  it  in  that  way,  but 
is  there  no  method  in  that  city  by  whicn  a  man  can  get  a  paper 
delivered  to  him  before  he  gets  up  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Yes,  sir;  he  goes  to  the  nearest  newsdealer;  that  may 
be  a  stationery  store  or  a  stand  in  the  street,  and  he  places  an  order 
with  that  man  for  the  deUvery  of  a  given  morning  paper,  and  that 
paper  is  served  at  the  house  anywhere  between  6  and  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

The  CShaibman.  And  all  those  newsdealers  have  circulators  to  cir- 
culate the  papers? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  That  is  right.  They  have  carriers,  and  their  routes 
cross  each  other.  A  difference  from  the  system  which  prevails  in 
many  cities  because  of  the  fact  that  each  dealer  is  absolutely  inde- 
pendent, and  there  may  be  as  many  as  10  different  dealers  covering 
the  same  street. 

Mr.  Ryan.  And  who  go  into  some  large  apartment  house  or  office 
building? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  seem  to  be  a  very  expensive  business, 
and  a  useless  extravagance? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  is  the -law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  if  of  the 
10  only  3  can  make  a  living  out  of  it,  the  3  will  survive  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  other  7  will  drop  into  their  hands.  However,  we  know 
absolutely  nothing  about  that;  we  have  no  relations  directly  with 
those  dealers. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  those  dealers  get  their  papers? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  They  get  the  papers  from  the  wholesalers,  who  buy 
from  us  at  the  retail  price  less  a  commission. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  wholesalers  are  there  in  New  York?. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  There  are  about  10  adjuncts  of  the  American  News 
Company^  then  there  are  possibly  10  or  12  wholesalers  who  have  a 
comparatively  small  business. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion,  in  your  juds^ment,  would  the 
American  News  Company  nandle  of  the  daily  papers  in  New  York  in 
that  manner? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Of  the  city  circulation? 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  city  circulation. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  AVell,  offhana — I  have  not  had  any  occasion  to  look 
that  matter  up  specially — but  I  would  sav  about  80  per  cent  of  our 
city  circulation — that  is,  of  our  total  circulation,  so  it  would  be  about 
.80  per  cent  of  our  total  circulation  that  would  be  handled  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  When  vou  wanted  to  put  in  a  restriction  of  the 
return  privilege,  how  was  that  done  in  the  main,  through  the  American 
News  Company  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Let  me  explain  about  that.  The  evening  papers  have 
an  entirely  different  arrangement.  The  American  News  Company 
has  almost  no  participation  in  that,  or  very  shght.  The  evening 
papers  have  their  own  delivery  service,  because  they  issue  at  different 
nours  of  the  day.  Some  of  them  have  more  editions  than  others; 
some  of  them  have  special  points  of  distribution,  and  they  have  their 
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own  wagon  service  and  their  own  methods  of  distribution,  so  there 
are  two  distinct  problems  with  regard  to  morning  and  evening  dis- 
tribution. 

The  Chairman.  The  evening  papers  have  a  much  larger  street  sale 
•in  proTOrtion  to  the  total  output  than  the  morning  papers,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  rIoRRis.  They  have  not  a  larger  total  sale. 

The  Chairman.  1  say  they  have  a  larger  proportion:  of  street  sales? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Naturally! 

The  Chairman.  And  the  morning  papers? 

Itr.  NoRRis.  The  morning  papers  go  mto  the  homes. 

The  Chairman.  The  morning  paper  is  delivered  at  the  house? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  At  the  homes;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anybody  ever  made  an  estimate  as  to  the 
proportion  of  the  evening  papers,  either  purchased  on  the  street  or 
directly  from  the  dealers,  and  the  proportion  delivered  at  the  homes? 

Ifc.  NoBRis.  I  doubt  II  that  would  be  possible. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  put  into  effect  the  restriction  in  the 
return  privilege  of  Sunday  papers  was  that  done  through  the  Amer- 
ican News  Company,  in  the  main? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  les,  sir;  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  done  by  the  evening  papers? 

1^.  NoRRis.  The  evening  papers  went  at  it  in  tnis  way:  First  the 
New  York  World  announced  that  it  would  not  allow  returns  in 
Staten  Island,  and  after  it  had  gone  through  that  territory  and  mas- 
tered its  difficulties  there  it  tnen  took  up  a  section  of  Brooklyn. 
Next  it  extended  it  to  all  of  Brooklyn;  then  it  took  in  a  section  of 
Manhattan  Island,  and  gradually  diffused  that  idea  over  all  of  its 
territory  without  maldng  one  bite  at  the  cherry.  Following  that 
action  the  Evening  Journal  decided — entirely  independent  of  the 
Evening  World — that  it  would  reduce  its  returns  on  the  evening 
edition,  and  when  it  had  completed  that  work  it  had  saved  an  output 
of  60^000  copies  a  day,  with  an  increase  in  revenues,  so  they  tell  me; 
that  is,  that  they  saved  60,000  copies  of  the  paper  and  got  more  pay 
for  their  edition  than  before. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  other  evening  papers  in  New 
York? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  am  not  clear  as  to  exactly  what  has  been  their  expe- 
rience in  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  morning  papers  have  any  agreement  or 
understanding  amongst  themselves  witn  the  American  News  Com- 
pany^ as  to  the  restriction  of  their  return  privilege  on  Sunday  papers? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  was  an  incident  or  another  matter;  that  was 
an  incident  of  a  later  trouble  between  the  American  News  Company 
and  its  drivers  and  its  distributors,  whereby  its  expenses  had  gone 
up,  and  it  called  upon  the  newspaper  pubUshers  for  larger  commis- 
sions. The  newspaper  publishers  were  unwilling  to  give  them  larger 
commissions  to  meet  this  added  expense,  and  so  the  American  News 
Company  increased  its  charge  for  aelivery  to  the  dealers,  who  natu- 
rally rebelled  against  that  because  it  ate  mto  their  then  narrow  mar- 
gin of  profit,  and  the  newspapers  were  forced,  in  self-protection,  to 
mterpose  between  the  news  dealers  and  the  American  News  Company, 
and  they  appointed  a  committee  to  discuss  the  matter  with  t&e 
American  News  Company,  and  that  committee  made  an  arrangement 
whereby  eadi  newspaper  would  pay  a  given  sum  as  additions  com- 
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mission  on  Sunday,  which  would  make  up  about  $800^  a  week  to  the 
News  Company  to  meet  its  additional  expense,  provided  the  News 
Company  would  insist  that  the  news  dealers  would  not  return  to  them 
more  than  6  per  cent  of  the  papers  which  were  sold.  The  News  Com- 
pany complained  that  the  matter  of  returns  was  a  heavy  burden  to 
it  because  when  returns  were  handled  by  it,  it  had  to  handle  those 
papers  three  times,  as  compared  with  once  when  it  sold  the  paper; 
that  is,  it  first  took  the  paper  &om  the  newspaper  office  to  the  dealer. 
That  was  once.  If  it  was  sold,  that  was  an  end  of  it,  but  where  it 
was  a  return  it  then  brought  the  paper  back  from  the  dealer  and  its 
sources  or  branches  to  be  counted,  and  then  it  had  to  take  them  back 
to  the  newspaper.  It  was  complaining  about  the  burdensome  returns. 
So  the  publishers  cooperated  with  it  to  restrict  the  return  of  the  news- 
papers on  Sunday  to  6  per  cent. 

The  Chaibmak.  Did  they  all  enter  into  that  agreement ;  that  is,  the 
leading  papers,  morning  papers? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  am  not  clear  as  to  exactly  what  was  done,  but  that 
18  substantially  what  was  done. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  amount  of  saving  by  reason  of  this  curtailment 
on  the  return  privilege  of  the  Sunday  issue — the  90-ton  saving — ^was 
for  one  day,  was  itt 

Mr.  NoBBis.  For  one  day. 

Mr!  Stafford.  For  each  Sunday? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  Substantially  $3,600. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  protest  on  the  part  of  the  news- 
dealers with  respect  to  restricting  the  return  privilege,  or  was  there 
anv  complaint? 

Mr.  Norris.  I  do  not  recall;  there  may  have  been  some  isolated 
cases,  but  manv  of  them  rather  welcomed  it  on  the  theory  that  it  gave 
them  a  basis  of  restricting  their  orders  to  their  fixed  customers,  and  it 
forced  their  customers  to  place  a  fixed  order,  and  therefore  it  made 
their  business  better  than  if  they  were  simply  dependent  upon  tran- 
sients. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  the  New  York  Times  sell  for? 

Mr.  Norris.  One  cent  on  week  days  and  5  cents  on  Sundays. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  to  the  American  News  Company  ? 

Mr.  Norris.  Fifty  cents  a  hundred,  and  to  the  retail  dealer  60 
cents  a  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  uniform  price  of  all  the  1-cent  morning 
papers? 

Mr.  Norris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  give  the  same  price  to  the  American  News 
Company  ? 

Mr.  Norris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  same  price  to  the  dealer? 

Mr.  Norris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  mean  60  per  cent  of  the  retail  price? 

Mr.  Norris.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  1-cent  daily. 

The  Chairman.  Fifty  cents  a  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Norris.  Fifty  cents  a  hundred  for  the  1-cent  morning  paper. 

The  Chairman.  And  60  cents  a  hundred  to  the  dealers? 

Mr.  Norris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  is  it  as  to  the  Sunday  Times? 
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Mr.  NoBKis.  Our  price  is  4  cents  to  the  retail  dealer  with  a  com- 
mission of  26  cents;  that  is  really  $3.76  to  the  American  News  Com- 
Eany,  plus  this  addition,  which  runs  up  to  something  like  10  cents  a 
undred  maximum  for  this  additional  labor  or  cost  charges  which 
had  been  imposed  on  it  as  a  result  of  this  raise  in  wages. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  3.66  of  6  cents? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  price  you  furnish  it  to  the  American 
News  Company  is  practically  $3.66  a  hundred? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  furnish  it  to  the  newsdealers  at  $4  a 
hundred? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  other  dealers  who  get  precisely 
the  same  rate;  that  is,  any  wholesaler  who  takes  a  given  number  of 
papers  from  us  and  is  reco^ized  as  a  wholesaler  gets  exactly  the 
same  rate  as  the  American  News  Company. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that.  Hare  you  made  any  compu- 
tation as  to  the  cost  of  the  paper  of  the  various  editioas  of  one  of  the 
New  York  papers  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  ^e  papers,  the 
size  of  the  paper,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No  detailed  compilation.  We  assume  ordinarily  that 
a  sixteen-page  paper  costs  one-half  a  cent;  that  a  sixteen-page  paper 
is  sold  at  the  cost  of  the  white  paper. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  but  that  is  a  mere  assimiption 
which  can  not  conform  with  the  facts,  as  the  prices  of  the  paper 
vary? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  the  assumption  upon  all  substantially^  2  cents 
a  poimd,  and  of  course  where  the  price  gDes  above  2  eents  it  would 
anect  that,  or  if  it  goes  below  it  wotdd  affect  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  what  sized  paper? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  A  sixteen-page  paper. 

The  Chairman.  A  sixteen-page  paper  of  how  many  columns? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Seven. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  average  of  the  New  York  papers,  seven 
columns? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No;  there  is  one  of  eight.  The  New  York  World  is 
eight. 

'  Mr.  Sims.  The  publishers  fix  the  price  absolutely  at  which  it  is  to 
be  sold  to  the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer  and  the  American  News- 
paper Company? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  lar^e  city  where  the 
method  of  distribution  is  similar  to  that  in  New  York? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  1  do  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Norris  in  that  connection—-— 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Boston  may  have  something  like  it.  They  have 
what  is  called  the  Hotel  and  Railroad  News  Company  which  dis- 
poses of  the  papers,  but  some  of  the  newspapers  are  mterested  in 
that  organization. 

The  &IAIRMAN.  You  do  not  deliver  any  morning  papers  then  in 
New  York  except  at  the  counters? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  The  evening  papers  are  delivered! 
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Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rtan.  What  means  is  there  for  distributing  the  Sunday 
papers,  for  instance,  in  a  city  like  Buffalo ;  I  mean  .the  New  York 
Sunday  papers.     Is  that  done  by  the  American  News  Company? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No  sir;  there  are  agents  who  undertake  to  handle 
New  York  papers  in  Buffalo.  Years  ago  there  was  a  newsboy 
named  Bocin 

Mr.  Ryan.  He  is  there  now. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Who  developed  that  business  very  extensively,  but 
since  then  there  have  been  numerous  changes  in  that  arrangement, 
and  that  seems  to  be  a  most  inviting  field  for  competition  among 
some  of  the  New  York  papers,  and  they  have  spent  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  and  great  energy  in  exploiting  their  sales  in  Buffalo, 
which  is  about  440  miles  away  from  New  York.  Some  of  the  New 
York  papers  give  energy  much  farther  away.  They  get  out  what  is 
called  '^ bulldog"  editions  and  send  the  papers  as  far  south  as  Jack- 
sonville to  be  opened  and  delivered  there  Sunday  morning,  printed 
actually,  the  news  end  of  it,  on  Friday  night.  Ot  course  me  maga- 
zine sections  and  comic  supplements  are  printed  very  early  in  flie 
week. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Of  course  those  papers  are  dated  on  Saturday! 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  know;  I  have  not  seen  them.  I  think  they 
are  freaks  and  jokes.  They  are  not  regarded  seriously  by  newspaper 
men,  and  yet  they  do  add  to  the  circiuation,  and  among  advertisers 
who  use  those  sections  which  reach  that  territory  it  does  give  them  a 
wider  publicity  than  otherwise  they  could  obtain. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  stated,  I  think,  that  probably  80  per 
cent  of  the  papers — ^that  is,  the  daily  papers  of  New  York  were  sold 
within  the  inunediate  limits  of  the  cityf  * 

Mr.  NoRRis.  As  to  the  New  York  Times,  the  city  circulation  is  80 
per  cent  of  its  total  circulation.     It  would  vary  slightly  in  summer. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  that  true  of  the  Sunday  issue  as  of  the  rest, 
or  is  there  a  variation  with  regard  to  the  Sunday  issue? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  proportion  holds  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  publishers  fixed  the 
price  of  their  own  papers  wherever  they  are  sold? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir.  The  price  in  the  country  is  different  from 
the  price  in  the  city  with  many  of  the  papers. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  want  to  tell  you  my  own  experience,  both  here  and 
elsewhere.  I  sometimes  find  a  newsboy  on  the  street  who  asks  2 
cents  for  a  paper,  while  in  the  hotels  they  ask  3. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  paid  6  cents  for  the  New  York  Times  in  the 
WiUard. 

^  Mr.  Sims.  Now,  I  want  to  know  why.    As  I  understand  the  pub- 
lishers control  the  price? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Thepublishers  are  powerless  in  many  of  those  cases. 

The  Chairman.  For  years  in  Washington  the  Evening  Star  main- 
tained its  price  at  2  cents  at  its  office.  There  was  no  other  place 
that  I  know  of  where  you  could  buy  one  for  2  cents. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Not  from  the  boys  on  the  street? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no;  it  was  always  3  cents  until  recently — 
that  is,  from  the  time  I  came  here  until  recently  they  sold  for  3  cents 
on  the  street* 
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Mr.  NoBRis.  There  are  some  more  extraordinary  cases  than  that. 
In  1894.  when  I  went  to  St.  Louis  for  Mr.  Pulitzer,  the  practice  was 
to  sell  tnree  papers,  three  evening  papers  for .5  cents,  and  it  was  quite 
difficult  to  buy  any  one  paper;  you  were  forced  to  buy  three  papers — 
the  Post-Dispatch,  Star,  and  Chronicle  for  5  cents — or  go  without. 
There  was  a  man  named  Murphy,  who  had  grown  up  from  a  newsboy 
and  had  been  given  the  title  of  the  ''king  of  the  newsboys,"  and  he 
had  a  regular  force  of  newsboys  who  did  nothing  but  sell  the  three 
papers  for^  5  cents,  and  it  tooK  almost  serious  trouble  to  break  up 
that  combination  and  force  down  the  price  of  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Formerly  nearly  ail  the  papers,  everywhere  sold 
for  6  cents  east  of  the  Roclnr  Mountains. 

Mr.  NoBRis.  How  formerly,  how  much  formerly  I 

The  Chaibhak.  Weil,  is  not  that  the  case? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Not  witnin  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  That  they  sold  for  5  cents? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Not  within  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  price  of  newspapers  thirty  years 
ago  in  New  York,  the  daily  morning  papers? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  Imow;  I  Imow  that  I  was  the  city  editor  of 
a  1  cent  paper  in  Philadelphia  in  1877,  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

The  CHAmMAN.  But  was  it  a  morning  paper? 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  was  a  morning  paper.  The  Public  Ledger  at 
that  time  was  selling  for  2  cents  and  tne  Press  at  3  cents. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  other  Philadelphia,  morning  papers 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  Ledger,  as  Mr.  Stafford  says,  was  selling  at  2 
cents  and  the  Press  at  3  cents.    I  do  not  recall  about  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  in  1877.  How  about  the  New  York 
papers  then? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  recall  accurately,  but  when  Mr.  Pulitzer 
came  to  New  York,  in  1883,  he  created  quite  a  commotion  by  reduc- 
ing the  price  from  3  cents  to  2  cents,  and  there  were  all  sorts  of  dis- 
turbances of  prices  in  New  York  at  that  time.  That  1-cent  paper 
did  not  get  much  of  a  footing  in  New  York  until  about  1889  or  1890. 
I  think  me  New  York  Press  was  1  cent. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Was  not  Mr.  Hearst  the  first  one  to  publish  a  lar^e 
metropolitan  paper  for  a  penny,  and  go  into  it  extensively — that  is, 
a  morning  paper? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Mr.  Hearst  boiight  the  Journal  in  1895. 1  think,  and 
he  be^an  expanding  it,  and  on  February  10,  1896,  tne  New  York 
World  reduced  its  pnce  to  1  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  paper  that  you  saj  you  published  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  did  not  publish  it:  I  was  city  editor  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Record,  a  1-cent  morning  paper.  It  was  changed  to  1  cent 
on  June  1,  1877. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  paper  of  considerable  circulation? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  was  not,  but  that  price  made  it — that  price  and 
inteUigent  management  and  news  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  It  had  an  intelligent  city  editor! 

Mr.  NoRRiB.  I  do  not  say  that. 
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The  Chaibman.  Well,  we  can  readily  believe  that.  How  large  an 
issue  was  that  paper! 

Mr.  NoBBis.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  four  pages. 

Mr.  Stafpobd.  Do  you  mean  that  it  was  four  p^es  or  eight  sheets? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No;  it  was  a  four-page  paper,  raper  at  that  time 
was  around  7  and  9  cents,  and  some  qi  our  distinguished  contem- 
poraries figured  that  the  more  circulation  that  we  got  the  more 
money  we  would  lose. 

The  CShairman.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  the  paper  at  that  time 
in  an  issue,  a  single  copy,  of  the  Record  t 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  paper  was  about  65  pages  to  the  pound,  so  that 
4  pages  would  be  one-sixteenth  of  it,  and  the  price  would  be  one- 
sixteenth  of  7  cents,  or  not  quite  half  a  cent  for  tne  paper  in  a  4-pa<}:e 
sheet.  We  differ  about  those  matters.  I  think  a  4-page  paper  lilled 
with  news  in  condensed  shape  is  a  much  better  puolication  than  a 
16-page  paper. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  reading  public  ag^rees  with  you.  I  only 
wish  the  newspaper  publishers  womd  agree  with  you. 
^  Mr.  NoRRis.  So  I  do  not  think  that  there  has  been  much  advance 
since  then,  except,  of  course,  the  field  of  news  gathering  has  been 
materially  enlar^ea,  and  as  the  newspaper  constituency  increases  in 
number  the  variety  of  its  news  and  the  field  which  it  covers  must 
expand  to  meet  those  varying  demands. 

The  CShairmak.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  we  can  obtain  the  price 
of,  say,  the  New  York  City  papers,  or  other  daily  papers  in  the 
country,  as  they  were  reduced  from  time  to  time  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  1  ^ 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Tou  mean  an  historical  suiomary  of  the  prices  of 
newspapers,  the  decline  in  prices  in  the  last  thirty  years  ? 

The  Chairmak.  Yes;  as  compared  with  the  price  of  the  paper,  it 
would  include  also  the  size  of  the  paper  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  the  factors  entering  into  that  are  so  numerous, 
depending  upon  the  locality,  depending  upon  the  price  of  the  paper, 
and  dependmg  upon  the  price  of  news-print  paper,  there  are  so 
many  factors 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  factors  that  enter  into  it; 
I  am  talking  about  the  facts,  whether  there  is  any  way  of  getting  the 
facts  relative  to  the  reduction  in  price  of  the  paper  and  the  mcrease  in 
the  size  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  And  the  relation  of  one  to  the  other,  that  is  left  for 
inference  t 

The  OsAiRMAN.  I  want  to  know  whether  we  can  get  the  facts. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  source  from  which  you  could 
get  the  facts.  It  would  be  a  work  requiring  considerable  time  and 
mquiry  among  newspaper  publishers.  What  the  fact  was  with 
respect  to  the  mcrease  in  size  and  the  reduction  of  price  was  this,  that 
coincident  with  the  utilization  of  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  in 
newspapers  there  came  along  a  Mergenthaler  linotype  which  de- 
creased the  cost  of  composition  materially  in  the  newspaper  office,  and 
the  two  factors — cheaper  paper  and  cheaper  compositoin — had  the 
tendency  to  expand  the  size  of  daily  newspapers.  As  a  result,  for 
instance,  of  the  reduction  in  price  of  the  New  i  ork  World  in  Febru- 

S%  1896,  the  Glens  Falls  Paper  Company  practically  expanded  Fort 
ward  investment  into  a  very  laige  mill. 
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The  Chairman.  What  was  the  reduction  of  the  New  York  World 
in  price  at  that  time? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  was  reduced  from  2  cents  to  1,  and  in  the  first  week 
its  circulation  jumped  75,000.  In  three  weeks  it  had  reached  90,000 
increase  over  the  previous  price,  and  it  is  now  more  than  double,  and 
has  been  for  some  time,  what  it  was  then. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  size  reduced  at  all  ? 

Mr!  NoRRxs.  Not  at  that  time,  but  about  eight  years  ago  a  serious 
and  successful  effort  was  made  to  curtail  its  size  because  the  New 
York  World  each  morning  sends  out  about  320,000  copies,  and  the 
expense  was  considerable. 

The  Chairman.  The  advertising  rates,  I  suppose,  advance  with  an 
increase  in  circulation,  as  a  rule,  with  respect  to  a  particular  paper? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Unfortunately  not.  I  have  a  pampmet  here — not  a 
pamphlet,  but  a  brief — which  I  prepared  on  that  subject,  and  which 
I  would  be  ^lad  to  furnish  to  you,  on  the  increased  cost  of  newspaper* 
living,  showing  that  while  the  newspaper  has  been  reducing  its  price 
and  passing  along  all  of  the  advantages  of  it  to  the  public,  it  has  oeen 
subject  more  or  less  to  competition  from  various  sources  which  kept 
down  its  advertising  rates  and  its  advertising  earnings  per  column. 
There  are  of  course  exceptions  to  that,  notably  the  New  York  Times. 

The  Chairman.  Who  fixes  the  price,  or  charge,  for  advertising  in 
the  New  York  papers,  or  the  owners  of  the  retaU  dry-goods  stores,  as 
to  that  class  or  aavertisement? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  You  are  trenching  upon  what  has  been  in  New  York 
an  extremely  delicate  subject.  There  was  a  combination  organized 
of  dry;-goods  merchants  who  compared  notes  and  found  that  all  of 
them  in  some  of  the  papers  were  not  getting  the  same  rates,  and  so 
they  organized  themselves  into  an  organization  to  force  a  uniform 
rate,  and  also  to  insist  that  that  uniform  rate  should  be  an  extremely 
low  rate.  They  undertook  to  deal  with  papers  in  detail ;  that  is,  tak- 
ing one  papjBr  at  a  time  and  withdrawing  from  it  unless  it  would  reduce 
its  advertising  price  or  rate  to  all  of  them.  That  matter  has  adjusted 
itself  in  a  way.  There  is  uniformity,  but  there  is  not  a  considerable 
margin  of  revenue  on  the  advertisement  as  received  by  many  of  the 
New  York  papers.  For  instance,  the  advertising  earnings  of  one  papjer 
have  fallen  on  about  $10  per  column  in  ten  or  fifteen  years,  while  its 
drculation  has  grown  immensely. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  effort  of  the  merchants'  association,  or 
whatever  you  call  it 

Mr.  NORRis.  The  dry-goods  combination  was  the  general  descrip- 
tion of  it. 

The  Chairman.  To  deal  with  the  papers  individually,  was  that 
left  to  the  association  or  the  publishers  to  compel  them  to  deed  with 
the  publishers  jointly  and  not  individuallvf 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No;  that  was  never  possible. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  comoination  made  on  the  side  of  the 
publishers  1 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No,  sir;  that  would  seem  to  be  the  natural  s-equence, 
but  it  was  never  done. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  uniform  rate  for  advertising  by  these 
merchant  or  drug  combinations  in  the  papers) 
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Mr.  NoRRis.  Oh,  no,  sir;  they  get  the  best  rate  tliey  can  with 
every  paper..  They  are  always  out  of  some  paper  or  papers;  that  is, 
either  a  tew  of  them  or  all  of  them  are  out  bi  some  of  the  papers. 

The  Chaibman.  What  proportion  of  the  advertising  in  an  ordinary 
paper  in  New  York  does  this  dry-goods  combination  furnish? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  varies  with  some  papers;  with  some  papers  it 
is  quite  considerable  or  extremely  small,  and  with  others — afternoon 
papers  especially — it  seems  to  be  a  larger  percentage  than  with  the 
morning  papers.  It  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  dry-goods 
house,  whetner  it  is  appealing  to  a  cheap  constituency  or  to  a  choice 
constituencv;  whether  it  is  offering  bargains,  or  whether  it  is  offering 
staples.  They  seek  to  generalize  imder  those  circumstances.  But 
there  is  also  this  difBculty  in  stating  any  general  proposition:  There 
are  some  papers  in  New  York,  as  there  are  elsewnere,  which  aim  to 
carry  classified  advertismg  on  the  theory  that  numbers  bring  suprem- 
acy:  that  if  a  newspaper  can  make  itself  the  established  recognized 
medium  for  a  given  kind  of  annoimcement  that  it  has  added  a  mate- 
rial asset  to  the  property,  and  so  the  New  York  World  has  aimed 
for  years,  and  has  established  itself  unmistakably  in  the  field  of  '^Help 
Wanted.  The  New  York  World  printed,  and  I  think  still  does 
print,  more  than  twice  what  all  the  other  New  York  papers  combined 
printed  in  the  direction  of  help  wanted  advertising. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  advertising  in  the  ordi- 
nary paper,  like  the  New  York  Times 

Mr.  NoRRis.  May  I  finish  the  point  I  wanted  to  make  with  regard 
to  the  help-wanted  matter  1 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  matter  is  carried  at  a  price  which  really  nets  to 
the  World  a  loss  of  about  $8  to  the  page.  Ihe  World  has  carried  six 
pages  of  that  help-wanted  aidvertising  on  a  week-day  morning  on  the 
theory  that  it  gives  opportunity  to  men  to  obtain  work;  that  it  was 
consulted  by  men  out  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  carried  freet 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Oh,  no;  it  was  carried  at  a  rate  which  netted  a  little 
over  10  cents  a  line,  and  that  netted  S208  a  page;  that  is,  counted  on 
words  that  ran  over  the  line,  etc.   . 

The  Chairman.  Ten  cents  a  line,  that  would  be  $208  a  paget 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir;  the  World  runs  a  Uttle  over  2,100  or  2,200 
lines  to  a  page.     It  is  an  eight-column  page. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that  a  loss? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Because  there  is  a  greater  cost  of  paper  and  ink  and 
composition  and  telephone  and  clerical  work  on  it,  ^  I  can  give  you 
the  aetails  to  show  that  every  page  that  they  carry  is  a  loss  on  those 
lines.  The  World  very  properly  figures  that  while  that  is  an  item 
in  that  direction  it  does  help  them  m  other  directions;  it  gives  them 
an  advantage.  Now,  the  New  York  Herald  goes  in  another  direc- 
tion  

Mr.  Ryan.  Before  jon  leave  the  matter  with  regard  to  the  New 
York  World,  you  say  it  pays  them  about  $208 . 

Mr.  NoRRis.  About  $218  a  page  for  every  page  which  they  print, 
and  they  receive  a  net  of  about  $208. 

Mr.  Ryan.  On  this  help-wanted  matter? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes;  and  they  carry  in  season  six  pages  of  it.  In 
seasons  like  the  present,  when  there  is  a  business  depression,  that  wiU 
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ahrinky  and  would  establish  in  the  business  world  itself  a  fair  ther- 
mometer of  the  condition  of  trade  that  when  people  want  help  thej 
can  find  it  by  reading  the  World's  columns,  and  that  when  business  is 
on  the^  wane  and  the  demand  slackens  the  help-wanted  advertise- 
ments in  the  World  will  show  it,  and  to  us  it  is  a  very  strong  sign  of 
the  condition  of  trade. 

Mr.  Ryak.  You  say  that  the  cost  of  a  page  of  that  matter  is  about 
$218.  Do  you  mean  the  average  cost  of  the  page  of  paper,  or  a  page 
of  this  particular  stuff? 

Mr.  NoRRiB.  A  page  of  that  particular  stuff.  I  was  busine'^s  man- 
ager of  the  World  for  eight  years;  that  is,  I  was  business  manager  or 
treasurer — and  I  had  some  intimate  knowledge  of  the  cost  that  was 
involved  in  handling  that  particular  business,  and  I  prepared  that 
statement  after  conference  with  the  business  manager  01  the  New 
York  World.   - 

Mr.  Ryan.  Now  you  were  going  on  to  state  something  about  the 
New  York  Herald? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  Yes,  sir;  the  New  York  Herald  from  the  days  of  the 
elder  Bennett  has  always  cultivated  the  ^'Situation-wanted"  classifica- 
tion at  a  rate  of  5  cents  per  Une.  The  eldet  Bennett,  so  it  is  told  us, 
regarded  that  as  a  charity  which  he  could  well  afford  to  give  to  poor 
working  people,  and  the  younger  Bennett  has  carried  on  that  idea 
reUgiously.  Both  of  those  papers  paid  commissions  to  advertising 
agencies  and  branch  ofhces  to  gather  up  these  little  ads  which  take 
up  the  greater  part  of  that  revenue.  I  think  the  New  York  Herald 
pays  5  cents  on  every  ** Situation-wanted"  ad,  so  that  on  an  ad  of 
two  or  three  lines,  on  which  the  person  would  pay  10  or  15  cents,  5 
cents  of  it  would  go  to  the  agent  wno  receives  it,  and  when  you  pay  for 
composition  on  it  and  white  paper  and  the  ink  and  the  postage  on  the 
increased  number  of  pages  tnere  is  not  a  cent  of  revenue;  tnere  is  a 
dead  loss  on  eveiy  page  that  is  carried,  and  that  affects  the  average 
earnings  per  column  01  all  the  advertisements  in  the  paper.  So  that 
when  you  discuss  the  advertising  earnings  of  a  newspaper,  it  is 
affected  by  a  number  of  factors  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  many  pages  of  situation-wanted  ads  does  the 
New  York  Herald  carry,  about? 

.  Mr.  NoBBis.  It  varies,  just  as  it  does  with  the  World.  When  the 
business  is  good  the  situations  wanted  are  comparatively  few;  whien 
business  is  bad  the  situations  wanted  jump  considerablv.  Then 
there  is  a  competition  between  the  World  and  the  Herald  on  that 
classification,  and  in  the  Herald  there  are  some  classifications  wherein 
it  leads  the  World.  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  compare  it  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  B}r  reason  of  the  fact  that  tne  Herald  a\  as 
3  cents  it  led  in  classifications  like  ladies'  maids,  coachmen,  gar- 
deners, and  employees  who  were  naturally  wanted  by  the  wealthier 
class,  out  when  it  came  to  painters,  engineers,  janitors,  or  laborers 
of  that  type  the  World's  list  simply  drowns  out  everything. 

Mr.  Sims.  For  the  same  kind  of  an  advertisement,  for  a  paper  in 
New  York,  say,  having  100,000  circulation,  and  in  another  one,  hav- 
ing, say,  500,000,  is  the  price  of  the  advertisement  the  same  in  both 
of  those  papers  for  the  same  class  of  work  or  the  same  class  of  service? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  would  depend  partly  upon  the  classification. 
There  are  papers  which  have  circulations  of  more  than  500,000 — 
there  is  a  paper  which  I  think  does  not  get  much  more  than  some 
papers  having  a  circulation  of  160,000  or  170,000  circulation.    The 
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quality  of  the  circulation  will  materially  enter  into  the  revenues 
nroni  advertising. 

Mr.  Ryan.  For  staple  goods  and  things  of  that  character,  a  news- 
paper that  serves  the  homes  of  people  will  carry  a  better  rate  for 
advertising  than  a  paper  that  is  sold  on  the  street^  will  it  not) 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Olv^ery  much  more. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  the  return  privilege  that  was  curtailed  in 
New  York  of  general  application  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  There  were  a  number  of  cities  in  which,  almost  coin- 
cident \iith  this — ^not  as  the  result  of  any  imderstanding,  but  merely 
as  the  result  of  the  simultaneous  pressure  as  to  that  in  every  direc- 
tion— where  the  returns  in  Chicago,  for  instance,  were  cut  oflf  by 
the  papers 

Mr.  Staftord.  Without  any  percentage  leeway  at  all? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  am  not  clear  upon  that  point.  I  had  understood 
that  there  had  been  a  very  emphatic  curtailment  which  amounted  to 
an  abolition  of  returns  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  by  reason  of  the 
pressure  of  this  increased  cost  of  white  paper.  The  same  necessity 
was  thrust  upon  newspaper  publishers  who  reported  that  to  that  ex- 
tent it  had  been  a  great  lesson  to  thiipi,  showing  them  that  their  liber- 
ality, their  concessions  to  newsdealers,  with  respect  to  unsold  copies 
was  a  waste ;  that  when  they  stopped  their  returns  their  sales  actually 
increaaed,  and  that  therefore  the  policy  which  they  had  adopted  must 
have  been  wrong,  for  they  are  all  aiming  to  increase  the  actual  sale  of 
the  paper  to  some  extent.  That  was  effected  by  the  fact  that  dealers 
gathered  up  sold  papers  and  returned  them  and  got  a  price,  going  and 
coming. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  if  there  is  an  economy  to  the  newspaper  pub- 
lishers by  reason  of  their  curtailment  of  this  curtail  privilege,  ii  the 
price  of  the  paper  falls  back  of  the  former  rate,  say,  of  $2  a  hun- 
dred, the  newspapers  do  not  incline  to  reestablish  the  return  privilege 
as  formerly? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  know;  it  depends  entirely  on  the  condition 
of  a  man's  pocket  as  to  whether  he  will  feel  liberal  or  whether  he 
will  feel  economical  in  the  way  he  deals  with  new  exploitations. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  is,  whether  he  will  be  impelled  in  business 
by  humanitarian  impulses  toward  others  or  regard  simply  self 
instinct  and  look  out  for  himself? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  You  may  state  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  of  Sunday  papers  in  New  York! 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  fixed  price  and  the  price  at  which  they  are  sold  in 
New  York  City  is  5  cents,  out  in  many  places  outside  thev  are  sold  at 
6  and  7  cents.     At  places  like  Atlantic  City  they  are  sola  at  10  cents. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  think  they  are  sold  in  Buffalo  at  10  cents. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  tte  result  of  the  energy  of  some  Buffalo  news 
agent. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  a  monopoly  of  the  Buffalo  trade. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  was  asked  10  cents  this  last  week  for  a  Buffalo 
paper  in  Atlantic  City  that  sells  in  Buffalo  and  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory for  1  cent. 

The  Chairman.  The  buzzer  has  sounded  and  we  will  now  adjourn 
until  2  o'clock. 

(The  witness  was  thereupon  excused,  and  the  committee  took  a 
recess  imtil  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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^       AJTEBNOON   BS8SION. 

The  committee  reassembled,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  2.30  o'clock 
p.  m.,  Hon.  William  H.  Stafford  (acting  chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OP  MB.  JOHH  HOBEIB— Cantiaued. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  "This  morning  you  spoke  about  the  increased  cost  of 
newspaper  living,  and  at  lunch  time  I  du^  out  a  paper  which  I  had 
prepared  which  covered  that  particular  phase  of  it.  It  is  substan- 
tially what  I  told  you  this  morning,  with  a  few  more  facts  and  a  few 
more  illustrations.  If  it  is  of  any  use  to  you,  you,  can  put  it  in  the 
record.  For  instance,  I  give  the  ngures  on  the  cost  of  the  page  of  the 
New  York  World  and  the  data  relating  to  it,  and  how  when  then  the 
New  York  World  reduced  its  price  from  2  cents  to  1  cent,  what  it 
gained  in  circulation  and  what  it  increased  in  expense. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  That  is  a  very  extensive  brief. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  will  just  mark  the  parts. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  As  Air.  Mann  has  made  special  inquiries  into  that 
matter,  perhaps  we  had  better  wait  until  his  return  and  see  whether 
it  should  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Have  you  anything  further  to  present  to  the  conmiittee  in  the  way 
of  original  proof? 

Mr.  NoBRis.  No,  sir.  I  have  been  digging  out  some  material  for 
some  of  the  paper  men  which  your  index  cl&ck  has  apparently  overlooked 
in  respect  to  various  mills  where  newspapers  have  reported  increases 
by  nmls.  For  instance,  W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co.  raised  prices  $10  per 
ton  on  particular  papers.  Mr.  Cowles,  representing  that  firm,  is  to 
come  here,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  dig  through  the  index  and*  find 
the  reference  to  it.  I  find  that  your  index  is  not  complete  in  that  it 
does  not  index  the  solid  matter  reported  by  the  newspapers  giving 
instances  of  raises  for  those  particular  mills  and  hi^  quotations 
and  Quotations  the  same  as  the  International  Paper  Company,  and 
withorawals  of  quotations,  but  that  is  a  matter  which  will  come  up 
later. 

Mr.  Sims.  Th*t  is  simply  to  be  used  in  the  examination  of  the  other 
gentlemen!  ^  « 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  point  I  am  making  now  is  that  the 
index  is  not  in  such  shape  that  you  can  intelligently  examine  all  the 
infonnation  which  is  now  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Will  you  state  the  number  of  papers  to  your  knowl- 
edge that  have  special  contracts  similar  to  the  N  q,w  York  Times  and 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald  and  papers  in  that  group  t 

Mr.  NoBBis.  The  only  two  that  1  now  know  of  tnat  are  alive  are 
the  New  York  Times  and,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  I  think  the  Boston 
Herald,  which  has  a  contract,  I  understand,  running  until  1915  on 
the  cost  basis,  withprovision  for  audit  by  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Wnen  was  that  contract  entered  mtof 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  had  not  anticipated  this  line  of  questionii^;  how- 
ever, it  is  here.  I  have  a  memorandum  that  the  Boston  Herald  has 
a  so-called  manufacturing  contract  for  paper  with  the  International 
Paper  Company.  The  provisions  of  this  contract  are  that  the  Boston 
Herald  Company  shall  pay  the  actual  cost  of  manufacture  plus  a 
fixed  profit  of  $7.60  per  ton,  the  Boston  Herald  Company  having 
the  privilege  of  auditing  the  accounts  afifected  by  this  contract 
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It  runs  through  the  year  1916.  The  price  fof  1907  is  guaranteed 
not  to  exceed  2  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Btaffgrd.  Do  you  know  when  that  guaranty  was  made  not 
to  exceed  2  cents  a  pound  1 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  tiot.  The  limit  of  cost  is  guaranteed  not  to 
exceed  2.20  cents  at  any  time  during  the  life  of  the  contract. 

There  were  two  other  contracts  which  I  have  heretofore  stated 
were  changed — that  13, 1  understood  they  were  changed — the  Chici^o 
News  and  Herald  and  New  York  Journal.  I  do  not  now  know  the 
present  form  of  the  New  York  Journal  contract.  It  takes,  so  I 
understand,  about  one-fourth  of  the  output  of  the  International 
Paper  Company. . . 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  you  speak  of  the  New  York  Joiunal,  do  you 
refer  to  the  Hearst  papers? 

Mr.  Norris.  The  American  and  Journal. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Does  the  contract  cover  the  papers  published  in 
New  York  or  is  it  a  contract  providing  for  all  their  papers? 

Mr.  Norris.  I  understand  the  New  York  consiunption  is  300  tons 
a  day. 

Mr.  Rtan.  He  has  four  New  York  CSty  papers? 

Mr.  Norris.  He  has  the  American  in  the  morning,  the  Journal  in 
the  afternoon,  the  Sundav  paper,  and  then  he  has  a  weekly  compila- 
tion; a  farm  paper,  and  the  Morgen  Journal.  • 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  understand  that  he  has  one  contract  forali 
the  papers,  or  separate  contracts  for  different  papers  in  different 
cities? 

Mr.  Norris.  I  gather  that  he  has  a  contract  covering  all  his  papers. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  what  respect  has  a  change  been  made  as  to  the 
newspapers  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Norris.  The  two  I  referred  to? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Norris.  I  had  understood  that  the  audit  feature  and  the 

Erofit  basis  that  gives  the  manufacture  plus  a  given  amount  of  profit 
ad  been  changed  to  a  flat  price. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  New  1  ork  Times,  so  far  as  you  know,  is  the 
only  paper  that  has  its  price  based  on  a  profit,  which^has  the  reserva- 
tion of  the  audit  feature  allowed? 

Mr.  Norris.  No,  sir.     I  understand  also  the  Boston  Herald  has. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  the  Ust  of  telegrams  and  letters  that  you  fur- 
nished the  committee  as  to  the  prices  that  were  paid  for  news-print  paper, 
I  do  not  beUeveyou  included  some  of  the  large  metropolitan  dailies, 
such  as  the  Boston  Globe,  the  New  York  Sun,  the  Philadelphia  North 
American,  and  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  and  I  might  enumerate 
others.  Will  you  state,  so  far  as  you  know,  the  prices  that  the  large 
and  leading  metropolitan  dailies  are  paying  for  their  paper  to-day 
other  than  those  that  have  been  mentioned  oy  you  heretofore? 

Mr.  Norris.  I  have  turned  over  to  the  committee  all  of  the  figures 
furnished  to  me  by  various  papers.  If  I  have  not  turned  over  the 
figures  paid  by  those  pubhcations,  it  is  because  they  have  not  fur- 
nished them,  and  I  have  not  the  information  which  would  give  any 
accurate  data  as  to  the  prices  paid  by  the  New  York  Sun  or  by  the 
Boston  Globe  or  by  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  or  by  the  Philadelphia 
North  American  or  the  other  papers  which  you  have  named.  I 
assume  that  they  are  within  the  reach  of  the  committee,  however. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Were  they  asked  by  you  or  Mr.  Ridder  to  furnish 
that  information? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  They  were. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whethei  they  declined  to  do  so,  and 
for  what  reason  1 

Mr.  NoRRis.  They  were  asked  to  furnish  the  information  to  this 
committee,  and  McCormick  afterwards  furnished  to  Mr.  Mann  a  list 
of  those  to  whom  Mr.  Ridder  had  sent  the  request  for  attendance  of 
publishers. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  they  asked  by  Mr.  Ridder  before  this  com- 
mittee requested  him  to  fiuiiish  such  mformationt 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Oh,  yes;  and  then  after  that  had  been  exhausted  Mr. 
McCormick  furnished  the  list  to  Mr.  Mann  in  order  that  he  might  ask 
them  formally. 

^  Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  they  declined  to  fur- 
nish the  information  on  the  first  call  of  Mr.  Ridder} 

Mr.  Norris.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Or  any  other  call  of  Mr.  Ridder  t 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  may  assume,  but  I  do  not  know.^ 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  information  that  the  committee  has  called  for 
from  the  various  publishers  is  now  being  received  ahd  being  arranged 
by  the  Bureau  or  Census,  so  we  have  not  that  at  hand  to  detenmne 
whether  they  have  made  response  or  not.  Many  of  them  have  and 
some  others  have  declined  to  meet  the  call  for  information. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  You  know  the  prices  paid  by  some  of  them  are  low. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Which  ones?  I  wish  to  obtain,  even  though  you 
have  not  received  accurate  information  directlv  from  them,  such 
information  as  you  may  have  in  yom*  possession  or  a^eneral  character, 
whether  first  hand  or  second  hand,  as  to  the  prices  paid  by  the 
metropolitan  newspapers. 

Mr.  JNoRRis.  The  iNew  York  Herald,  the  New  York  World,  and  the 
New  York  Journal;  there  is  substantially  600  tons  a  day. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  price  do  you  beheve  those  papers  pay  for 
their  print  paper,  so  far  as  you  are  advised? 

Mr.  Norris.  I  would  have  to  consult  my  records,  but  my  impression 
is  that  the  Herald  has  been  paying  $1.94  on  a  production  basis,  which 
would  bring  it  down  to  about  $1.80  on  the  same  basis  as  other  papers. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  do  you  mean  by  "production  basis?" 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  they  pay  only  for  papers  printed  and  not  for 
waste;  that  they  are  given  the  benefit  or  a  light  weight;  and  that 
makes  a  material  difference  in  the  price  of  the  paper  m  comparison 
with  the  standard  forms  of  contracts  which  are  now  being  issued  and 
on  which  papers  are  paying  $50  a  ton. 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  pay  for  everything  ? 

Mr.  Morris.  Yes,  sir.  The  New  York  World  in  the  first  six  months 
of  last  year  was  using  paper  at  the  rate  of  44,000  tons  per  annum,  and, 
as  we  understand,  it  had  a  contract  for  30,000  tons  at  a  low  price,  of 
which  15,000  tons  would  have  been  used  in  the  first  six  months,  and 
that  it  bought  in  the  market  7,000  tons  at  $2.41,  an  increase  of  over 
$10  per  ton,  or  about  $10  per  ton  in  price. 

]y^.  Stafford.  When  was  it  that  they  had  to  go  into  the  market 
and  binr  paper? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  From  January  to  July,  1907. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Was  that  the  period  of  shortage  in  th«  paper  supply 
to  which  Mr.  Noyes  adverted?^ 

Mr.  NoRRis.  it  was  the  period  of  artificial  stimulation  of  prices. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  recall  Mr.  Noyes's  testimony,  in  which  he 
said  that  he  was  called  upon  to  purchase  500  tons  in  order  to  meet 
a  present  need,  for  which  some  allowance  was  to  be  made  him  by 
the  contractor? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  that  was  subsequent  to  this  period,  subee- 
quent  to  July  1. 

,   Mr.  Stafford.  The  New  York  Herald,  I  think,  receives  its  paper 
from  the  Great  Northern  Company? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir;  and  tne  New  York  World  also. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  any  other  metropolitan 
dailies  in  large  cities  receive  a  low  contract  price  other  than  those 
that  have  been  included  in  the  record? 

Mir.  NoRRis.  I  would  have  difficulty  in  differentiating  as  to  what 
were  metropolitan  dailies.     The  Boston  Globe- 
Mr.  Stafford.  Papers  having  a  large  circulation  published  in 
lar^e  cities  other  than  New  Tork.     I  supposed  the  question  was 
plam  enough  to  understand  what  I  desired. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  did  not  know  where  you  drew  the  line  as  to  metro- 
politan papers.  The  Boston  Globe,  we  had  understood,  was  inter- 
ested in  the  same  way  in  the  creation  of  the  St.  Croix  mill,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  mill  at  St.  Croix. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that  established  and  what  is  its  capacity? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  that  opened  sometime  within  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  its  capacity  and  where  located  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  is  located  up  near  the  border  of  Maine.  I  think  it 
is  near  Calais.  The  directory  gives  it  accurately,  if  you  will  permit 
me.    Mr.  John  A.  Davis,  of  H.  U.  Craig  &  Co.,  is  the  general  manager. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  how  extensively  the  Boston  Globe 
is  interested  in  that  St.  Croix  mill? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  vou  know  whether,  outside  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  with  its  paper  plant  establishment,  and  certain  of  the  Chicago 
publishers  and  their  paper  mill,  the  newspaper  pubUshers  have 
mvested  or  are  interestea  in  any  paper  establisnments? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not.  • 

Recurring  to  your  other  question,  the  St.  Croix  mill  is  located  on 
the  St.  Croix  River  at  Woodland,  Washington  County,  Me.  It  iS' 
credited  with  a  capacity  of  90  tons  a  day.  It  has  two  of  the  latest 
paper  machines,  and  is  making  some  records  in  speed  of  machines 
and  in  output  of  paper. 

Mr.  Stafford,  Similar  to  the  machines  that  we  saw  at  the  Hudson 
River  mill? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Similar,  but  wider. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  wide  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  thev  are  162  or  164  inches. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  machines  at  the  Hudson  River  mill  were  140 
inches? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  What  is  called  a  144-inch  machine. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Turning  out  a  finished  sheet  140  inches  wide? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  St.  Croix  machine  is  one  of  the  largest! 
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Mr.  NoBBis.  Yes,  sir.-  There  is  at  Pejepscot  also  a  new  machine 
turning  a  great  quantity  of  paper  with  high  speed  and  great  width. 

Mr.  Kyan.  Have  any  the  newspapers  who  are  not  paying  more 
than  $40  a  ton  for  paper  either  directly  or  indirectly  taken  any  part 
in  this  matter? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  New  York  Times. 

^  Mr.  Rtan.  I  except  the  New  York  Times,  because  the  gentleman 
himself  is  furnishing  all  the  evidence  that  they  are  permitted  to 
furnish,  but  no  other  newspapers  who  are  receiving  their  news  print 
paper  at  $40  a  ton  or  less? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  a  very  lar^e  question,  OflFhand  I  do  not 
now  recall,  but  I  would  like  to  look  at  the  list  before  I  stated  any- 
thing of  that  sort.  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  others 
are  very  earnestly  cooperating. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  percentage  of  the  newspapers  in  the  country  are 
members  of  the  American  Newspapers  Pubushers'  Association? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  membership  of  that  association  is  275.  There 
are  774  newspapers  in  the  Associated  Press,  but  the  Associated  Press 
includes  a  ^eat  many  evening  papers  with  what  is  called  ''pony 
service,"  which  sends  an  abbreviated  cheap  news  report  in  the- after- 
noon and  which  do  not  rate  very  high  outside  of  their  own  immediate 
locality. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  there  not  a  lot  of  newspapers  in  the  country  that 
are  not  members  of  the  Associated  Press?  There  are  others  in  addi- 
tion to  that? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  There  are  about  700,  I  think,  that  are  on  the  list 
of  the  United  Press. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  would  make  over  1,400  altogether? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  About  1,300. 

Mr.  Ryan.  And  there  are  276  of  them  who  are  members  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  would  give  a  wrong  impression. 
The  276  members  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publisher's  Associa- 
tion constitute  nearly  all  of  the  large  representative  papers  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is,  daily? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir.  All  of  these  which  have  been  referred  to 
are  substantially  daily,  the  United  Press  and  the  Associated  Press. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Practically  ^  all  the  large  papers  in  this  country  are 
members  of  this  association? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  About  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  they  unanimous  in  their  demand  for  this  legislation? 

Mr.^  NoERis.^  There  are  one  or  two  members  who  are  not  in  accord 
with  it.  One  is  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  General  Otis's  paper.  I  do 
not  know  why.  I  assume  there  is  a  reason.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  newspapers,  some  of  them  members  and  some  not,  which  are 
opposing  it  on  the  editorial  side  and  favoring  it  on  the  business  side. 
Then  there  are  a  number  of  papers  which  sell  at  3  cents. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Like  the  New  York  Herald  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir;  and  which  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they 
think  anything  which  increases  the  living  of  a  1-cent  paper  will  help 
them  are  opposing  any  action  by  Congress.  The  New  York  Heraln, 
though,  is  enjoying  possibly  one  of  tne  lowest  prices  of  any  news- 
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paper  in  the  United  States  on  a  contract  which  I.think  runs  a  couple 
of  years  yet. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  know  what  that  price  is? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  $1.95  gross  on  a  production  basis  which  would  bring 
its  net  down  to  $1.80. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  know  what  their  daily  consumption  is? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  With  the  Telegram  and  the  Sunday  paper  I  assume 
that  it  would  run  up  to  60  tons  a  day. 

Recalling  your  (][uestion,  the  New  York  World  has  been  a  very 
energetic  and  consistent  advocate  of  action  by  Congress,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  it  is  not  paying  $40  a  ton.  I  say  that  in  order  to  make 
what  I  consider  a  fau*  statement  in  respect  to  that  publication. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  the  increased  capacity,  by  reason  of 
additional  machines  and  of  new  type  or  by  the  erection  or  new  mills, 
in  the  print-paper  establishments  during  the  past  ten  years? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not.  Of  course  that  would  carry  with  it  also  a 
compilation  of  the  abandonment  of  old  machines  or  snif ting  to  other 
uses. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  any.  new  mills  have  been 
established  within  recent  years? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  St.  Croix,  the  Great  Northern,  the  St.  Regis,  the 
Reminffton-Martin,  the  Norwood,  and  others  that  I  do  not  recall 
ofPhana,  and  some  of  the  mills  have  also  increased  their  capacity  by 
putting  in  new  machines,  putting  in  larger  machines,  ana  altering 
machines. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  that  been  characteristic  of  the  various  years 
in  the  past  ten  years  or  is  it  indicative  of  any  one  period? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  has  not  been  indicative  of  the  recent  period.  Our 
impression  is  that  there  has  been  a  stoppage  in  new  construction,  but 
on  that  our  information  is  vague.  However,  we  have  the  statement 
as  of  Mr.  FuUerton  that  no  new  pulp  grinders  had  been  put  in  within 
the  last  three  years,  and  the  statement  of  Mr.  David  S.  Cowles,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  that  the  consump- 
tion had  outrun  theproduction  and  that  a  paper  famine  was  imminent. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  consumption  of  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Of  news  print  paper. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  that  connection  I  wish  to  refer  to  a  news  item 
which  I  read  in  my  home  daily,  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  of  the  project 
for  estabUshing  a  news-print  paper  mill  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.  It  was 
that  item  which  suggested  the  mquiry  whether  that  was  something 
exceptional  or  whether  it  has  been  characteristic  in  the  past  to  estab- 
lish new  mills  right  along? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  is  the  natural  outeome  of  the  present  high  prices 
of  paper,  which  will  stimulate  all  sorts  of  projects  for  new  nulls  to 
obtain  the  benefits  of  the  high  prices. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  new  mills  being  started,  generally  speaking,  by 
men  who  have  not  previously  been  in  the  busmess? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Not  at  all. 

Mr,  Ryan.  They  were  started  by  men  who  had  been  in  the  business  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  For  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  output? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No;  who  had  gone  into  new  ventures.  For  instance, 
the  Great  Northern  was  started  by  Mr.  Garret  Schenck  and  Col. 
A.  G.  Payne. 
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Mr.  Ryan.  Had  they  been  interested  before? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Garret  Schenck  had  been  in  the  Rumford  mill  and 
managed  it  before  it  was  turned  in  to  the  International  and  organized 
this  new  mill  after  the  International  had  been  in  operation  some  UtUe 
while.  The  St.  Croix  mill  has  as  its  manager  Mr.  Hosford^  who  had 
been  with  the  International.  The  Remington-Martin  and  those  mills 
in  northern  New  York  and  the  St.  Re^  are  the  work  of  Sherman  and 
Ta^art,  who  have  been  identified  with  paper  making  all  their  Uves. 
^  S&.  Rtan.  If  the  men  who  have  been  connected  wiUi  paper  making 
right  along  were  increasing  the  number  of  mills,  that  would  corre- 
spondingly increase  the  output  and  have  a  tendency  to  lower  the 
pricel 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  would  be  so  if  that  increase  were  greater  than  the 
consumption  increase. 

Mr.  Ryan.  If  a  large  number  of  mills  were  built  in  the  recent  past 
and  they  had  a  very  considerable  output,  such  as  your  testimony 
would  indicate  there  was,  and  there  has  been  any  great  demand  for 

news-print  paper 

^  Mr.  NoRBis  (interrupting).  Yes;  there  has  been.  Your  perspec- 
tive may  be  slightly  wrong.  I  have  not  given  any  statement  as  to 
the  proportion  of  the  new  mills  to  the  capacitv  at  the  time  those 
mills  were  built.  I  have  answered  a  question  about  mills  that  have 
been  built  within  the  last  ten  years. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  thought  those  mills  were  all  built  recently. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Mr.  Stafford's  inquiry  related  to  mills  Duilt  within 
the  last  ten  years. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  inquiry  was  whether  there  had  been  mills 
built  to  increase  the  output  and  also  as  to  whether  the  mills  estab- 
lished had  changed  their  machinery  so  as  to  increase  their  output. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Some  of  them  have. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  increase  in  the  output  of  the  mill  would  not  neces- 
sarily fix  the  price  unless  there  was.  an  agreement  between  them  by 
whicn  the  price  was  fixed? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  question  in  my  mind  was  if  the  men  were  already 
engaged  in  the  busmess,  why  they  would  begin  the  construction  of 
new  mills  unless  there  was  an  additional  demand  for  the  product  of 
those  mills. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  These  men  had  gone  out  of  companies  Uke  the  Inter- 
national. They  did  not  obtain  all  the  equity  of  the  International  in 
any  increase.  They  were  inconsiderable  factors  in  one  and  they  con- 
trol the  other. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  any  large 
increase,  or  any  increase,  in  the  pulp  mills  of  this  country  witnin  tne 
past  ten  or  fifteen  years? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  know.  The  only  statement  that  I  have  seen 
in  connection  with  that  is  the  one  of  Mr.  Fullerton,  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

Mr.  Ryan.  A  majority  of  the  mills  were  in  existence  before? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  have  no  information  on  that  subject. 

[At  this  point  the  chairman,  Mr.  Mann,  took  the  chair.] 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  stated  yesterday  that  by  the  consolidation  of 
the  thirty-odd  mills  into  the  International  Paper  Company  instead  of 
diminishing  the  cost  of  production  in  economical  saving  by  adminis- 
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tratiou  and  the  like  it  increased  it,  and  the  cost  of  production  was 
greater  under  the  consolidation  than  under  the  individual  system. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  so  stated. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Will  you  please  explain  why  the  cost  of  production 
is  greater  under. the  consohdated  system  than  xmder  the  individual 
system? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Well,  all  of  the  data  on  that  is  not  available.  That 
was  a  statement  made,  I  think  in  1901,  when  that  proposition  was 
fresh  as  compared  with  the  comparatively  recent  consolidation  or 
merger  of  the  thirty-odd  mills  into  the  International  Paper  Company, 
but  the  present  cost  of  the  administration  of  the  International 
Paper  Company,  as  shown  by  the  figures  yesterday,  is  over  $  1  a  ton,  and 
in  large  plants,  where  they  are  not  forced  to  solicit  business  or  send  out 
traveling  salesmen  to  drum  for  trade,  that  figure  is  quite  considerable, 
especially  as  it  does  not  represent  all  the  expenses  that  are  incidental 
to  the  merger.  It  would  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  accc^unting  of 
the  International  Paper  Company  and  see  the  elaborate  methods  of 
vouchering,  the  numoer  of  signatures  on  each  voucher,  the  red  tape 
and  routine  through  which  everything  must  pass  in  every  depart- 
ment to  get  some  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  detail  and  circum- 
locution necessarv  in  running  thirty  mills  under  one  management  as 
compared  with  tne  ease,  the  simplicity,  and  the  celerity  with  which 
a  mill  can  be  run  when  it  is  under  the  master  eye.  That  is,  when  the 
pay  rolls  are  substantially  known  to  the  proprietor,  when  he  knows 
who  are  employed  about  the  establishment,  the  amount  of  work 
done,  the  results  accomplished  are  quite  substantial  as  compared 
with  an  administration  which  is  run  on  Uie  basis  of  a  consolidation 
with  the  thirty  plants  operated  from  the  central  agency. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Tnat  rule  usually  does  not  obtain  m  large  consolldar 
tions,  does  it — that  increase  of  cost? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Yes,  sir.  I  knew  of  one  case.  A  good  many  years 
ago,  when  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and.  Iron  Company 
took  over  the  individual  mines,  the  cost  of  mining  the  coal  was 
increased  $1  per  ton  as  a  result  of  the  consolidation. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  know  when  the  coal  companies  at  Buffalo  consolidated 
that  they  lessened  the  cost  of  handling  the  coal  and  increased  their 
profit,  and  I  had  always  understood  that  combinations  were  for  that 
purpose  and  usually  had  that  result.  That  is  why  I  was  very  much 
mterested  in  that  particular  subject. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  I  had  always  understood  that  combinations  resulted 
in  economy  and  I  was  anxious  to  have  him  amplify  his  reasons. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  very  interesting  to  me,  and  I  wish  you  would 
proceed. 

Mr.  NoBBisi.  There  is  a  difference  between  an  administration  under 
the  master  eye  and  one  which  is  Uke  a  public  service.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  would  maintain  that,  for  instance,  a  post-office  could 
be  run  as  economically  under  general  regulations  issued  from  Wash- 
ington as  under  a  private  ownership  of  a  particular  post-office. 
Ai^uming  that  the  postage  and  other  factors  were  the  same,  the 
employees  responsible  for  the  work  would  be  more  efficient  and 
more  thorough  and  cheaper  if  run  by  some  one  who  had  a  direct 
interest  in  the  output  rather  than  one  who  was  simply  a  salaried 
officer  reporting  to  a  central  body. 

Mr.  Ryan,  x  ou  take  32  mills  locatied  at  various  points,  and  they 
are  managed  from  some  centrally  located  office,  while  to  manage 
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each  one  of  a  number  of  mills  at  the  diff^ent  trade  pjoints  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  superintendents  and  a  complete  administration? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  They  have  superintendents  there  now  and  they  have 
a  complete  system 

Mr.KTAN.  As  if  running  indepenxientt 

Mr.  NoBRis.  I  am  not  competent  to  speak  at  this  time.  That 
statement  was  made  eight  years  ago,  and  while  conditions  may 
generally  be  the  same  the  particular  conditions  I  had  in  mind  have 
almost  entirely  faded  away. 

Mr.  Ryan.  If  I  formed  a  hasty  opinion,  I  would  say  that  they  had 
been  extravagantly  managed. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  information  except  what  you  have 
furnished,  as  to  the  number  ana  capacity  of  the  Canadian  mills? 

Mr.  NoBRis.  Laurentide  150  tons,  Sliawiingun  85  tons,  Eddy  50 
tons.  Sturgeon  Falls  50  tons.  Booth  90  tons,  making  a  total  of  425 
tons.  Six  other  mills  averaging  90  tons  per  day  maKe  a  total  of  515 
tons.  The  consumption  of  Canada  to-day  averages  90  tons,  which 
leaves  a  maigin  of  425  tons  available  for  export. 

Mr.  Stafford.  From  where  do  you  get  your  figures  as  to  the 
capacity  and  consumption? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Principally  from  Post's  Directory  and  partially  from 
.statements  in  the  Toronto  Globe. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  recent  are  the  issues  of  the  Toronto  Globe? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  gave  you  a  copy  of  the  articles.  I  think  they  are 
within  four  or  five  months. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  the 
present  mills  that  you  have  enumerated  include  a  large  number  of 
.mdividual  mills  that  were  in  existence  in  1901;  and  the  number  of 
mills  in  Canada  not  engaged  in  print  paper  manufacture  was  26  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  doubt  the  accm-acy  of  tnat  statement  about  26  mills 
having  been  engaged  in  news-print  paper  manufactiu-e  in  1901. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  will  qualify  my  statement  a  little  and  put  it 
"paper  manufactiure." 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Not  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Stafford.  No;  paper  manufacture. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  should  tnink  that  26  was  quite  small,  because  that 
would  cover  wrapping  mills  and  book  mills  and  tissue  mills  and  card- 
boards and  maniias,  and  mills  making  paper  for  a  variety  of  uses  that 
would  largely  increase  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  My  impression  from  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the 
commission  appointed  to  investigate  the  Canadian  paper-trade  com- 
bination in  1901  was  that  the  26  mills  referred  to  included  print-paper 
mills. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  quite  possible.    That  is  an  entirely  different 

£  reposition.  I  thought  you  were  referring  to  all  the  paper  mills  in 
!anada  of  all  kinds  whicn  had  some  relation  to  news-prmt  paper. 
Mr.  Stafford.  You  questioned  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  that 
there  were  26  mills  in  1901  not  engaged  in  producing  news-print  paper. 
My  impression  from  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the  commission, 
which  1  will  confirm  to-night  when  we  adjourn  and  I  go  to  my  room, 
is  that  those  26  mills  were  news-print  paper  establishments. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  My  examination  of  the  directory  lists  of  Canadian 
news-print  paper  mills  or  paper  mills  in  Canada  which  do  or  can  pro- 
duce paper  would  restnct  it  to  about  12  or  15.    It  is  quite  possible 
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that  there  may  have  been  a  considerable  number  of  small  mills;  that 
the  establishment  of  Booth  mill  and  the  extension  of  the  Laurentide 
and  other  mills  would  have  shifted  their  output  to  other  articles  than 
news,  and  you  might  explain  that  apparent  discrepancy  on  that 
basis — the  concentration  or  the  manufacture  of  new&-print  paper  into 
half  the  number  of  mills. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  any  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  pulp  mills  in  Canada  in  the  past  ten  years  t 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  have  not  looked  at  the  fibres  upon  tnat  point. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you  briefly  m  regard  to  the  whereases 
in  the  House  resolution  No.  344,  under  which  this  committee  was 
appointed)    The  first  reads: 

Whereas  it  is  alleged  by  the  American  Newroaper  Publifihen'  AsBociation  that  the 
coet  of  paper  to  the  users  thereof  is  at  least  $60,000,000  per  annum  greater  at  the  present 
time  than  it  was  two  years  ag  '• 

That,  I  take  it,  is  based  on  the  schedule  which  Mr.  Ridder  sent  out 
and  presumably  you  prepared. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  May  1  ask  what  is  the  particular  question  about  the 
whereas? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  asked  you,  whether  that  was  based 
upon  the  statement  which  Mr.  Ridder  sent  out. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  know  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  gentleman 
who  framed  that  whereas. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no;  of  course  you  do  not.  I  did  not  assume 
that  you  did.     I  am  not  asking  foolish  questions. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  But  what  I  am  trying  to  point  out  is  that  I  do  not 
understand  that  Mr.  Bidder's  letter  statea  that,  nor  does  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  affirm  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement  in  that  whereas.     Is  that  a  satisfactory  answer? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  What  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion does  affirm  is  that  the  plans  of  the  various  combinations  of  paper 
manufacturers,  if  carried  out,  would  have  added  $60,000,000  per 
ft.nniinn  to  the  burdens  of  the  paper  consumers. 

liir.  Ryan.  Is  that  on  the  oasis  of  $50  a  ton? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  On  white  paper  ?^  That  refers  not  only  to  newspaper 
but  to  book  and  blocking  and  tissue  paper  and  boards  and  manila, 
and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  I  asked  that  is  to  get  at  what  the 
situation  is.  The  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  sent 
out  more  or  less  letters  from  whicn  many  people  believed  that  they 
were  asserting  that  the  cost  of  paper  to  the  users  is  at  least  sixty 
million  dollars  per  annum  greater  at  the  present  time  than  it  was 
two  years  ago.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know,  whether  the  American 
Newspaper  rublishers'  Association  intended  to  make  a  statement 
like  tnat. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  to  which  I  call  your  attention  reads  as 
follows: 

Whereas  it  is  alleged  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association  that  the 
statistics  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  concerning  the  cost  and  price  of  news- 

Erint  paper  are  erroneous,  inaccurate,  incomplete,  and  valueless  aa  a  guide  to  legis- 
ktidu 
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Does  that- 


Mr.  NoBKis.  Accurately  state  our  attitude)    Is  that  your  inquiry  1 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  does  not.  The  attitude  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association  was  directed  to  the  figures  furnished 
by  Mr.  North  to  Mr.  Dalzell,  and  the  inference  was  drawn  that  if 
figures  as  readily  accessible  as  those  were  to  the  Census  Department 
had  gone  as  far  wrong*  as  appeared  from  that  letter,  the  error  shown 
there  reflected  materially  upon  the  methods  and  work  of  the  Bureau. 

The  CHAiRiiAN.  I  shall  ask  ^ou  about  that  letter  later.  I  am 
seeking  now  to  have  corrected  in  my  own  mmd  impressions  which 
myself  and  many  others — and  I  should  say  most  others — received 
from  reading  the  statements  that  were  sent  out  by  the  American 
Newspaper  rublishers'  Association,  and  I  simply  want  to  get  it  cor- 
rectly in  my  own  mind ;  because  we  often  get  erroneous  impressions 
from  thines  we  read,  not  reading  quite  as  accurately,  possibly,  as  we 
might.    The  next  reads : 

Whereas  it  is  alleged  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  that  the 
price  of  print  paper  has  increased  from  35  to  50  per  cent  during  the  past  few  months. 

Is  that  a  correct  statement  of  their  allegation? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  such  allegation  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association.  May  I,  before  you  go 
to  another  question,  say  this?  What  we  did  say  was  that  prices  had 
been  planned  to  advance  $12,  and  had  been  advanced  as  far  as  pos- 
sible $12  in  the  year  1907  on  contracts  as  made,  and  that  a  further  ad- 
vance of  $10  was  planned  for  the  next  year,  which  would  make  a  total 
addition  of  $22  upon  a  market  price  of  assumedly  $40.  If  the  per- 
centages work  out  on  that,  then  the  Publishers'  Association  does 
affirm  the  substantial  accuracy  of  those  percentages. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  if  certain  thii^  would  happen? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No;  these  things  were  promised,  these  things  were 
threatened,  these  things  appear  in  the  records  as  having  been  pre- 
dicted, having  been  threatened,  having  been  provided  for.  You  will 
find  in  your  records  probably  ten  references  by  paper  salesmen,  paper 
officials,  with  respect  to  paper  going  to  3  cents  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  has  been,  so  far  as  1  recollect — and  I 
have  been  quite  attentive  to  the  evidence  that  has  been  put  in,  it  has 
not  been  shoveled  in — ^nothing  in  the  evidence  that  purports  to  state 
that  there  ever  was  any  proposed  advance  coining  from  tne  companies 
to  3  cents  a  pound  on  paper.  Of  course  there  is  more  of  less  of  what 
salesmen  have  said  who  were  trying  to  make  a  sale  of  paper.  That  is 
like  a  horse  trader. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  material,  and  yet 
it  might  be  quite  material  if  there  be  any  evidence  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  paper  had  planned  and  had  announced  that  they  were 
^oing  to  advance  the  price  of  paper;  that  having  already  advanced 
It  $10  or  $12  a  ton,  they  were  going  to  advance  it  $10  or  $12  a  ton 
more.  I  think  that  would  be  quite  pertinent,  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  you  have  it.  I  think  you  will  find  it  in  your 
records.  I  suggested  three  or  four  days  ago  that  you  might  instnict 
the  index  clerk  to  have  special  watch  for  those  references  to  the  3- 
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cent  (quotations,  because  they  were  to  be  factors  in  answering  the 
questions  before  you. 

The  Chaibmak.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  evidence  on  that  sub- 
ject at  all — I  say  I  do  not  think  so ;  I  do  not  recall  any — that  pretends 
to  show  that  there  was  any  proposition  to  generally  advance  the  price 
of  paper  to  3  cents.  Of  course  here  we  have  some  3-cent  paper.  By 
the  way,  I  may  say  that  I  had  supposed  that  you,  yourself,  had  a  very 
good  contract  on  paper,  but  one  gentleman  here  said  he  had  been  buy- 
mg  paper  for  $1.48|  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  delivered.  3  per  cent  off 
for  cash.     I  do  not  think  you  gentlemen  are  in  it  at  all. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  entirely  agree  with  you.  I  have  tried  to  impress  on 
this  committee  that  the*  smaller  consumer  defied  Mr.  Stafford's  de- 
mental  law  of  lower  prices  to  larger  consumers;  that  Mr.  McClennan, 
of  Topeka,  using  26  tons  a  day,  bought  paper  at  $1^6  at  the  mill, 
incluoing  profit,  in  1898,  and  recently,  in  1907,  Mr.  Gamer  told  of 
buying  paper  at  $35  per  ton,  and  Mr.  Bidder  told  of  buying  at  S35 
per  ton,  whereas  the  larger  consumers  were  paying  a  minimum  of 
$38.40. 

Mr.  Btan.  For  the  same  qualitv  of  paper? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes.  We  are  glad  that  tne  conunittee  has  that  con- 
ception of  the  paper  price. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know,  or  have  you  had  possession,  of  any 
information  in  the  form  of  writing,  or  prmted,  emanating  from  the 
manufactures,  indicating  a  rise  in  the  price  of  paper  generally  to  $60 
per  ton? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Whatever  we  had  upon  that  subject  is  now  in  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be,  but  I  am  asking  you  for  your  recollec- 
tion, now. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  am  relying  upon  that  index  to  group  those  refer- 
ences to  the  3  cent  a  pound  price. 

The  Chairman.  And  except  what  you  have  put  in  the  record, 
you  have,  then,  no  evidence  that  there  was  any  intent  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturer  to  further  increase  the  price  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Other  than  that  which  is  in  the  record;  I  mean  that 
which  I  have  put  in  or  which  has  been  put  in  with  the  statements  of 
the  other  witnesses. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  other  than  that  which  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  had  formed  the  impression 
from  what  Mr.  Bidder  sent  out,  and  also  from  what  was  stated — ^I 
think  preliminarily,  although  I  do  not  distinguish  as  to  that — that 
there  had  been  an  open  proposition  to  increase  the  price  of  paper  to  3 
cents  a  pound,  and  that  that  subsequently  was  witndrawn. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Subsequently  withdrawn? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  To  3  cents  a  pound? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  that  proposition  to  increase  was  with- 
drawn, or  that  it  was  not  put  into  effect,  which  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Sims.  Not  carried  out. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Oh,  not  carried  out?  We  will  very  frankly  state  that 
whatever  plans  may  have  been  in  contemplation  with  respect  to  a 
price  of  3  cents  a  pound  have  not  materialized;  that  the  most  which 
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.we  ba^e  seen  has  been  .2.62  .or  2.75.  That  was  referred  to  in  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Burbank,  2.62). 

The  Chairman.  We  have  evidence  in  the  record  of  people  paying 
over  3  cents  a  pound. 

.lir..NoKEis.  They  are  isolated  cases  which  do  not  establish  the 
average,  and  we  make  no  pretense  that  the  S-cent  prices  which  are  in 
the  record  are  at  all  representative  of  a  general  asking  price  on  the  part 
of  companies.  We  do  not  claim  that  we  companies  nad  reached  the 
point  of  demanding  3  cents,  if  that  is  one  part  of  your  inquiry. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  come  to  that  later,  probably.  I  want  to  take 
up  these  whereases  in  their,  order.     The  next  which  I  will  read  is: 

Wbereas  it  is  alleged  and  aaserted  that  the  alleged  increased  price  of  paper  is  in 
part  the  result  of  a  combination  and  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  wood  pulp  and  paper 
manufacturers  and  dealers  to  control^  regulate,  monopolize,  and  restrain  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  and  trade  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  news  print,  manila, 
fiber,  and  other  kinds  of  paper  and  paper  products. 

Is  that  a  fair  statement  of  the  claim  f 

Mr.  NojEtRis.  Emphatically. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  this  last  statement  is  correct,  the  propo- 
sition to  increase  the  price  of  paper  to  3  cents  a  pound  was  a  combina- 
tion proposition? 

Mr.  NoREis.  Well,  now,  which  proposition  are  you  referring  to? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  referring  to  this  whereas. 

Mr.  NoBEis.  The  top  one  on  page  2f 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Emphatically. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  relates,  I  suppose,  to  the  proposed 
increased  price  of  paper? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  TJnouestionably. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is: 

Whereas  it  is  alleged  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  that  the 
International  Paper  Company  and  other  paper  manufacturers  and  dealers  have 
threatened  to  advance  and  have  advanced  the  price  of  print  paper  $22  per  ton  during 
the  last  few  months. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  That  is  inaccurate  to  this  exj;ent,  that  they  had 
threatened  to  advance  the  price  of  paper  $22  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  inaccurate  to  me  extent  that  the  word  " and" 
between  "advance"  and  "have  advanced"  probably  ought  to  be 
changed  to  "or?" 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No;  that  they  had  threatened  to  advance  the  price 
of  print  paper  $22  per  ton,  and  that  they  had  actually  advanced, 
wherever  they  could,  to  the  extent  of  approximately,  or  an  average 
of,  $12  per  ton;  that  in  some  cases  where  there  were  contracts  which 
restricted  them  they  had  gone  to  the  maximum.  For  instance,  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune  their  maximum  was  $2.20.  They  could  only 
advance  them  $7  a  ton.  But  wherever  it  was  possible  to  go  to  the 
$2.50^  limit  they  had  taken  them  there,  or  taken  them  so  close  to  it 
that  it  amounted  to  an  average  advance  of  $12  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  Imow  what  the  average  advance  was, 
according  to  the  letters  you  received? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No;  because  that  would  not  be  a  fair  computation. 
The  figures  which  I  submitted  on  the  first  Monday  here  showed  an 
aveiage,  which  I  then  stated,  of  about. $9.60  a  ton,  and  it  included 
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papers  which  had  maximiim  contracts,  which  could  not  be  advanced 
to  the  full  limit  of  $50  per  ton  which  had  been  planned. 

The  Chairman.  What  papers  did  it  include  having  a  maximum 
contract  t 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Was  not  the  Philadelphia  Press  referred  to  there 
with  $2  per  ton  advance) 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  was  the  last  one  of  the  list. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  there  any  other? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  recall.  There  were  in  that  list  200  news- 
papers. 

The  Chairman.  These  papers  that  had  low  prices  were  not  in  that 
list? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Thev  were  not  in  that  list  at  all.  Prior  to  your 
entrance  here  I  haa  been  testifying  about  the  large  papers  with  low 
prices  which  have  not  figured  in  these  reports  in  any  way.  There  are 
three  consumers  in  New  York  City,  representing  a  consumption  of 
600  tons  a  day,  who  have  not  figured  in  the  reports  as  representing 
any  advance  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  get  that  later.    The  next  reads: 

Whereas  on  May  11, 1906,  judgment  was  entered  in  the  circuit  court  for  the  district 
nf  Minnesota  dissolving  the  General  Paper  Company  as  a  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade;  and 

Whereas  the  increase  in  the  price  of  paper  has  occurred  notwithstanding  the  disso- 
lution of  the  said  General  Paper  Company,  or  paper  trust,  and  the  Department  of 
Justice,  though  appealed  to.  reports  that  it  has  ootained  no  evidence  sufficient  to 
justify  the  institution  of  legal  proceedings,  either  civil  or  criminal,  against  the  alleged 
combination  of  wood  pulp  or  print-paper  manufacturers;  and 

Where  it  is  stated  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  that  after  complaint 
had  been  filed  with  said  Attorney-General  against  the  so-called  paper  combination 
or  trust,  the  complainant  refused  to  furnish  legal  proof  or  give  the  names  of  witness 
having  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  You  want  me  to  answer  as  to  the  accuracy  of  those 
w^hereases  from  our  standpoint? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  And  with  respect  largely  to  the  furnishing  of  evidence 
bo  the  Department  of  Justice? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  gone  over  that  quite  fully. 
Somebody  may  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  about  it. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes.  We  have  answered  that  in  stating  that  we  had 
furnished  information  to  the  Attorney-General.  That  mformation 
has  proved  valuable;  it  is  now  being  availed  of  effectively  in  at 
least  one  direction. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  furnished  to  this  committee  all  the 
evidence  you  have  in  regard  to  any  combination  of  the  Western 
paper  manufacturers,  as  to  their  being  in  a  combination  in  contempt 
of  the  decree  dissolving  the  General  raper  Company,  and  forbidding 
the  combination  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  We  have  furnished  information  and  a  suggestion 
for  a  line  of  further  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  contracts  of  various 
companies  with  the  Scnpps-McRae  League. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  that? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  mills  formerly 
fax  the  General  Paper  Company  had  made  contracts,  individual  con- 
tracts, with  the  papers  constituting  the  Scripps-McRae  League,  and 
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that  it  was  quite  possible  that  you  could  gather  in  that  contract,  or  in 
those  contracts,  evidence  which  would  be  helpful  to  you  m  following 
up  the  General  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  quite  understand.  As  I  understand  it, 
your  people  have  stated  that  the  western  manufacturers — ^referring 
to  those,  I  suppose,  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  rignt. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Who  had  formerly  constituted  the 
General  Paper  Company,  were  now  carrying  on  a  combination, 
although  forbidden  to  do  so  by  the  decree  dissolving  that  company. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  they  were  acting  in  concert,  yes,  which  was  pro- 
hibited by  that  decree. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  terms  of  that  decree 
were.    We  have  not  had  that  given  to  us. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  You  had  it  here.  I  intended  to  suggest  to  you  that 
you  put  it  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  got  it  here.  I  never  have  had  it  here.  I 
have  a  memorandum  of  it  here.  If  I  had  had  the  decree  here  I  would 
have  put  it  in  the  record  before. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  have  the  decree  in  full. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  decision  is  published  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  Reports. 

Mr.  Sims.  When  I  say  we  ought  to  have  it,  I  mean  it  ought  to  be 
in  this  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  decree  is  publisbed  or 
not. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  was  published  May  14,  1906.  It  was  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  merely  with  respect  to  the  right  of  the  court  to 
compel  the  officer  of  a  corporation  to  disclose  information. 

Tne  Chairman.  Of  course  that  was  before  this  decree  was  entered. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  was  May  14,  1906.  Ultimately,  as  the  result  of 
that  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  the  tobacco  cases 
and  the  General  Paper  Company  cases  were  decided  on  the  same  day. 
They  involved  practically  the  same  question. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  evidence  than  that  you  have 
furnished  us  on  tUs  subject? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  What  we  have  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  mean  by  that  all  you  have  is  in  the  record? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  All  we  have  is  in  the  record,  and  it  covers  the  Hurl- 
burt  employment;  it  covers  the  common  buyer  for  the  mills;  it  cov- 
ers the  Sbripps-McRae  League  contract;  it  covers  the  Hanrahan  prop- 
osition, ana  the  incidents  ot  that;  it  covers  the  obvious  understanding 
among  the  mills  with  respect  to  quotations  made  to  various  news^ 
papers  which  applied  to  them  for  prices. 

Mr.  Rtan.  Can  you  suggest  anyone  that  might  corroborate  or  add 
to  the  testimony  you  have  given  alon^  any  of  those  lines? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  An  inquiry  of  some  of  the  Milwaukee  papers  might 
bring  you  some  information  on  that  score. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Which  of  the  Milwaukee  papers  do  you  think 
would  furnish  that  information  which  would  be  corroborative? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  suggest  that  you  summon  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel — 
Mr.  Boyd. 

Mr.  Stafford.  He  is  not  connected  with  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
but  with  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
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Mr.  NoBBis.  The  MilwaukBe  Journal  is  the  paper  I  mean. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  remember  that  you  introduced  sometiiing  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Boyd  volunteering  to  come  here.  Have  you  sug- 
gested his  coming  in  conformance  to  his  off^t 

Mr.  NoBRis.  I  do  not  recaU.  I  have  caught  so  many  hot  balls  in 
the  last  two  weeks  that  I  am  not  sure  as-  to  whether  I  caught  that 
particular  one  or  not. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Do  you  know  what  information  Mr.  Boyd  could 
furnish  in  corroboration  of  what  you  have  presented? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  do  not;  no.  I  nave  an  iaea  that  all  of  those  west- 
em  papers  can  testify  to  discriminations  between  newspapers  and  to 
obvious  imity  of  action  and  xmif ormity  of  price  by  the  mills  formerly 
constituting  the  General  Paper  Ck>mpany. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  your  claim,  the  claim  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  it  is  that  there  is  a 

?lain  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  decree  dissolving  the  General 
'aper  Company? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  A  clear  disobedience;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  My  observation  is  that  the  newspaper  men,  as  a 
rule,  are  exceedingly  keen  and  bright.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
you  have  produced  very  much  evidence  on  that  subject  here;  but 
whether  you  have  here  or  not,  I  do  not  understand  why,  if  an  injunc- 
tion is  being  violated,  where  summary  process  can  be  resorted  to 
and  where  a  jail  sentence  can  be  imposed,  these  gentlemen  out  there 
do  not  fumisn  the  evidence  to  the  Department  or  Justice. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  My  answer  is  that  it  is  not  one  of  my  troubles. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  one  of  your  troubles.  You  are 
here  representing  the  .Ajnerican  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 
Their  membership  includes  papers  purchasing  paper  from  the  mills 
at  what  they  consider  exorbitant  pnces.  Prices  went  down  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  General  Paper  Company,  and  now  you  claim  in 
their  behalf  that  the  prices  have  been  raised  because  a  new  combinar« 
tion  has  been  entered  into  in  contempt  of  the  decree  of  the  court. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Well,  that  information  is  avaUable  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Those  matters  have  been  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  some  of  the  people  who 
know  these  things  and  can  show  evidence  that  there  is  a  violation  of 
the  injunction  to  appear  before  us.  Perhaps  we  will  spur  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  into  activity. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  suggest  that  you  invite,  then,  some  of  the  western 
newspaper  publishers  to  appear  here. 

^  The  Chairman.  We  have  invited  a  great  many  newspaper  pub- 
lishers to  appear  here,  by  letter,  who  have  not  appeared,  and  we  have 
invited  all  oi  them  who  have  any  sort  of  circulation  to  furnish  us  any 
information  within  their  possession  to  the  extent  of  about  10,000 
letters. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  am  aware  of  that,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  any 
lack  of  diligence  or  energy  on  your  part. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  mid  out  is  the  evidence  you  have 
in  your  possession. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Whatever  evidence  I  have  on  the  matter  is  in  the 
record,  and  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Norris,  you  are  both  a  witness  and 
counsel.     Representing  the  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  a  part 
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of  the  time  you  testify  to  facts  and  part  of  the  time  you  argue  as  to 
their 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Application  t 

The  Chahcm AN.  Application.  It  is  proper  enough.  What  in  this 
case  do  you  think  you  have  shown  that  shows  a  yiolation  of  that  in- 
junction order  or  aecrec  ? 

Mr.  NoBEis.  First,  the  employment  of  Mr.  Hurlburt. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  thmk  that  is  a  violation  of  the  injimction  ? 

Mr.  NoBRis.  Cle^iy. 

The  Chairman.  What  next  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  comnnmity  of  action  and  the  uniformity  of 
prices  in  quotations. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  clearly  not  a  violation  of  the  injunction. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  If  it  shows  a  concert  of  action,  which  is  distinctly 
prohibited  by  the  decree,  then  it  is. 

Mr.  Sims.  Without  the  express  terms  of  the  injimction  before  us, 
how  can  we  know  whether  these  things  constitute  a  violation  of  it 
or  not) 

The  Chairman.  What  I  wanted  to  get  was  to  have  Mr.  Norris's 
position  before  us. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Two  or  three  minutes  ago  I  undertook  to'  enumerate 
the  various  things. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  sug&;ested  some  time  ago  the  name  of  Mr.  Forsytfae, 
of  the  New  York  World,  who  might  have  information  along  the  lines 
you  have  been  testifying  to. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  did  not  suggest  him  as  a  gentleman  to  appear  before 
you.  I  mentioned  his  name  as  one  who  had  done  very  efficient  work 
in  connection  with  the  agitation  for  free  pulp  and  free  paper. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  understood  from  what  you  said  that  day  that  he 
would  be  a  gentleman  who  would  add  a  great  deal  to  the  information 
on  vour  side  of  the  question  and  that  he  might  possibly  appear  here, 
and  I  was  wondering  whether  or  not  he  was  going  to  appear. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  have  no  knowledge  that  he  has  any  intention  of 
appearing. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  the  Scripps-McRae 
League. 

ifi.  NoRRis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  corporation,  as  I  imderstand  it,  which 
owns  or  controls  the  Cincinnati  rost,  the  Cleveland  Press,  the  Toledo 
Times,  the  Toledo  Sunday  Times-Bee  and  the  Toledo  News-Bee,  the 
Columbus  Citizen,  the  Akron  Press,  all  of  those  papers  being  of  Ohio, 
and  the  Covington  (Ky.)  Post  and  the  St.  Louis  Star-Chronicle. 
What  statement  did  you  make  in  regard  to  this  Scrip}>s-McRae 
League  and  the  western  mills? 

Afr.  NoRRis.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  contracts  made  by  the 
Scripps-McRae  League  cover  the  supply  of  many  more  papers  than 
those  you  have  enumerated. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  ^mply  reading  what  the  lettter  head  of  the 
Scripps-McRae  League  shows. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  understand,  but  the  Scripps-McRae  people  have 
interests  in  other  papers  which  are  allied  with  them,  and  I  think  are 
part  of  its  concern. 

Th6  Chairman.  Did  they  have  a  contract  with  the  General  Paper 
Company? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  A  contract  with  the  General  Paper  Companv- 
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The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  think  they  have  a  contract  with 
now? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  that  individual  papers  have  individual  con- 
tracts with  individual  mills  as  a  result  of  concert  of  action. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  concert  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
mills  or  of  the  league? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Both. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  in  the  injunction  to  prevent  the 
Scripps-McRae  League  directing  those  papers  to  apply  to  individutd 
mills,  is  there? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Nothing;  but  there  may  have  been  action  by  the  indi- 
vidual mills  in  concert,  dealing  with  those  papers,  which  clearly 
violated  the  decree,  regardless  of  what  the  papers  did. 

The  Chairman.  There  might  be  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  And  I  suggest  that  there  was. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
price  that  the  Scripps-McRae  people  are  paying  for  paper,  hearsay 
or  otherwise? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  have  hearsay;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  it  is  less. 

The  Chairman.  Less  what? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Less  than  others. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  know.  I  can  tell  you  another  matter  of 
information  about  it.  I  feel  that  I  am  bound  to  tell  this.  Last 
year,  I  think  it  was  in  December,  I  received  an  inquiry  from  the 
West  as  to  whether  I  would  consent  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  an  arbi- 
tration between  the  Scripps-McRae  League  and  some  papers. 

Mr.  Rtan.  And  some  what  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  And  some  western  paj>ers,  meaning  these  papers.  I 
sent  word  back  that  I  would  do  so  if  it  were  necessary,  it  was  not 
necessary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  Scripps-McRae  League  a  corporation? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  Scripps-McRae  League,  or  the  papers  that 
they  control,  members  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  insisting  also  upon  relief? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  the  other  day  from  your  statement 
or  from  the  statement  of  some  one  else  that  at  the  meeting  which  was 
held  last  fall  or  summer,  or  recently — I  am  not  sure  which,  probably 
recently — of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  there 
was  only  one  dissenting  voice  on  the  passage  of  the  paper  resolution. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  might  be  true,  and  these  gentlemen  not  have 
been  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.  Do  I  have  the  correct  recollection 
of  that? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  you  have,  and  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Press,  which  was  prior  to  that,  there  were  6  dissenting 
votes. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  sent  out  to  the  members  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  to  the  members  of  the  Associated 
Press,  and  to  the  members  of  the  United  Press  an  invitation  for 
persons  interested  as  publishers  to  appear  before  this  committee,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  lan^age.  I  think  that  is 
quite  accurate.  I  think  you  had  a  copy  of  tne  telegram  which  was 
sent  out  to  that  effect. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  it  in  the  record  9 

Mr.  NoERis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  newspapers  would  that  bef      . 

Mr.  NoRBis.  About  1,300. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  replies,  all  told,  have  you  received,  or 
replies  from  how  many  pubUshers? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  You  mean  information  from  how  many,  with  respect 
to  their  prices? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  replies  from  how  many,  of  any  kind,  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  could  only  be  told  from  your  index,  because 
many  of  them  have  been  duplications. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  mean  at  various  times  the  same  paper  has  replied 
more  than  once.   - 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  But  if  I  may  be  pardoned  to  hazard  a  figwe,  I  would 
sayprobably  700. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  have  put  in  the  record ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  have  accumulated  in  the  record.  The  first 
reports  that  I  received  were  from  about  330  newspapers  who  had 
answered  that  blank  of  October  1 ;  but  since  then,  and  m  response  to 
these  various  requests  and  in  many  ways,  others  have  come  in  and 
I  have  no  way  of  gauging  them.  I  may  be  entirely  wrong,  but  I 
should  hazard  the  guess  of  from  600  to  700 ;  but  you  have  the  accu- 
rate data. 

The  CHAmMAN.  My  impression  would  be,  unless  you  have  made  a 
compilation  of  it,  that  it  would  not  be  so  many. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  incline  to  the  thought  that  possibly  that  is  excessive. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  newspaper  publishers  all  invited  to 
appear  before  this  committee  1 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  ia  my  impression.  You  have  the  telegram  and 
can  see  tiie  exact  language. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  you  know,  the  committee  has  heard  the 
testimonv  of  everyone  who  has  appeared  and  made  known  his 
presence! 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Not  only  that,  but  everyone  who  wanted  to  be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thornton,  president  of 
the  Scripps-McRae  League,  which  I  might  as  well  put  in  the  record. 
It  is  as  loilo WB : 

Cleveland,  Omo,  May  7, 1908, 
Jaxeb  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Paper  and  Pidp  Ihvestigaticn, 

Houae  of  Representatives, 

Dbab  Snt:  Your  circular  letter  of  May  2,  addressed  to  me  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has 
been  forwarded  to  me  at  Cleveland. 

It  would  be  very  inconvenient  for  me  to  appear  before  ^our  committee  personally 
tX  this  time.    I  am  connected  with  a  number  of  corporations,  and  the  fiscal  year  « 
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many  of  them  closes  in  May.    This  makes  May  an  especially  busy  month.    I  am  not 
in  possession  of  any  information  which  I  feel  will  be  of  any  value  to  your  committee, 
ana  unless  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary,  I  hope  I  will  not  have  to  give  up  the  time 
this  month  that  would  be  required  for  me  to  come  to  Washington. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  W.  Thornton. 

Of  course  that  does  not  exhibit  a  wild  haste  to  appear  before  the 
committee.     Do  you  know  whether  they  are  paying  a  uniform  price? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Sir? 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  whether  the  Scripps-McKae  League 
or  its  constituent  members,  or  whatever  they  may  be 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Its  allies. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Are  paying  a  uniform  price  for  paper, 
or  does  anyone  know  except  the  people  themselves? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  And  the  paper  companies. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  getting  their  paper  from  differeht  com- 
panies, you  say? 

Mr.  N orris.  But  you  will  find  that  it  is  the  result  of  one  negotia- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  tell  us  that.  Now  why?  We  want  the 
information,  Mr.  Norris.  That  is  an  important  factor.  It  is  easy  to 
make  a  statement  of  that  kind ,  but  we  want  facts.  What  leads  you  to 
think  that?    We  want  the  facts  that  lead  you  to  think  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  To  say  that  it  is  the  result  of  one  negotiation. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  A  statement  from  Mr.  Thornton  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  say  to  you,  and  when? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  He  wrote  me  a  letter  stating  that  they  had  closed  with 
the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  occasion  of  his  writing  a  letter  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Norris.  Sending  me  a  check  for  having  used  my  name  as  a 
possible  arbitrator. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  matter  of  arbitration  between  the 
Scripps-McRae  League  and  its  constituent  papers,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Norris.  Ana  the  paper  companies. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  the  arbitration  was  between  the  paper  com- 
panies  

Mr.  Norris.  And  the  Scripps-McRae  papers. 

The  Chairman.  How  could  that  be  submitted  as  one  matter  of 
arbitration? 

Mr.  Norris.  It  was  one  negotiation. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this,  before  or  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  General  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Norris.  It  must  nave  been  between  December  and  January. 

The  Chairman.  Of  this  year,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Norris.  Yes. 

Mr.  MnxER.  December  of  last  year  and  January  of  this  year? 

Mr.  Norris.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  how  could  there  be  but  one  ?  The  General 
Paper  Company  had  been  dissolved  by  order  of  court.  How  was  it 
possible  for  the  Scripps-McRae  League  to  have  one  contract  with 
these  different  paper  companies? 

Mr.  Norris.  I  do  not  understand  just  how  it  was  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  all  the  information  you 
have  on  the  subject. 
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Mr.  NosBis.  I  have  given  you  all  the  information  I  have  on  the 
subject. 

The  Chairmak.  Where  is  the  letter) 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Oh,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  in  the  letter,  do  you  know! 

Mr.  NoRBis.  A  check. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  What  did  the  letter  say? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  was  thanking  me  for  the  use  of  my  name;  they 
confessed  that  the  use  of  my  name  had  been  a  factor  in  bringing  the 
paper  companies  to  terms. 

The  Chairmak.  What  was  the  rest  that  was  in  the  letter? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  do  not  recall.    That  is  the  only  thing  I  remember. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  check? 

A£r.  NoRRis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  that  letter? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Possibly  it  is  in  New  York,  in  my  file. 

The  Chairman.  WUI  you  send  it  to  us  if  it  can  be  found? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Had  vou  permitted  the  use  of  your  name? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  nad  been  asked  if  I  would  serve  as  an  arbitrator. 
I  said  I  would  if  it  were  necessary,  and  I  was  expecting  a  call.  I 
never  heard  from  it  until  I  received  a  check  for  the  use  of  my  name  in 
that  connection. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  to  arbitrate  what  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  know;  something  between — ^representing 
newspapers,  with  a  group  of  paper  companies. 

The  Chairman.  Under  some  form  of  agreement  providing  for 
arbitration? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  am  not  clear  on  that.  I  was  merely  asked  if  I 
would  consent  to  act  as  an  arbitrator,  and  I  said  I  would,  if  it  were 
necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  the  basis  you  have  for  stating  that 
there  is  this  concert  of  action  in  making  prices  by  the  companies 
formerly  constituting  the  General  Paper  Company  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No;  there  have  been  some  letters  from  the  West 
which  led  me  to  believe  that  there  was  a  price  fixed  which  was  lower 
than  that  given  to  other  papers. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  but  that  the  Scripps-McRae 
League  in  this  matter  of  arbitration  was  only  arbitrating  with  one 
paper  company  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Was  only  arbitrating  with  one? 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  but  that  they  were  only  pro- 
posing to  arbitrate  with  one  paper  company? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  know  just  how  the  arbitration  was  to  be 
oonducted  or  what  lines  it  was  on. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  papers  it  was  to  include  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  have  a  very  vague  notion  that  there  were  many 
papers  in  it.      * 

The  Chairman.  What? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  have  a  vague  notion  that  there  were  many  papers 
in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Mr.  Thornton  inform  you  how  many  papers 
were  in  it? 
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Mr.  NosBis.  I  do  not  recollect.  I  know  it  was  on  an  output  or 
consumption  of  over  100  tons  a  day. 

The  Chaibmak.  Did  he  inform  you  of  that  much) 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  say  about  that) 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  was  in  a  letter.  I  do  not  recollect  the  phrase- 
ology of  letters  which  at  that  time  had  no  particular  significance. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  stated  to  us  that  the  contracts  now 
between  the  papers  constituting  the  Scripps-McRae  League  and  va- 
rious paper  manufacturing  concerns  were  all  made  as  the  result 
practically  of  one  agreement. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  One  negotiation. 

The  Chairman.  One  negotiation,  the  contracts  being  separate 
between  different  papers  and  different  mills.  Now,  we  want  to 
know  the  basis  that  you  have  for  that.  We  want  to  get  at  that. 
That  is  important. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  This  continued  interrogation  would  imply  that  I  had 
been  somewhat  tardy  in  bringing  out  that  information,  whereas  the 
record  will  show  that  three  or  four  days  a^o  I  suggested  to  the  com- 
mittee the  possibiUties  in  this  particular  du*ection. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  I  know,  Mr.  Norris,  you  have  suggested 
inquiries  enough  to  keep  the  committee  buey  all  summer,  but  the 
committee  is  endeavoring  to  get  through  at  this  session  of  Congress 
and  make  a  report,  and  me  committee,  when  it  has  a  witness  before 
it  who  makes  a  statement  that  he  has  reason  to  beUeve  so  and  so, 
can  not  stop  to  chase  off  to  the  other  end  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  gather  from  what  you  have  stated  that  the  mill  people, 
the  manufacturers,  ascertained  that  you  were  to  be  one  of  the  arbi- 
trators, and  tiiat  when  they  so  ascertained  it  had  such  an  effect  as  to 
render  your  calling  in  unnecessary,  and  for  that  reason  you  were  sent 
a  check.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Norris.  No;  I  was  sent  a  check  for  the  use  of  my  name,  as  I 
understood  it,  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  Sims.  Well,  you  did  not  go  nor  actt 

Mr.  Norris.  I  did  not  go  ana  did  not  act. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  the  fact  that  you  were  mentioned  was  of  sufficient 
value  for  Mr.  Thornton  to  at  least  think  he  ought  to  pav,  or  at  least 
to  send  you  a  check  for  services  which  you  did  not  render. 

Mr.  Norris.  I  would  not  like  to  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Sims.  Whatever  the  facts  are;  I  am  only  trying  to  get  at  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Norris.  A  request  was  sent  to  me  to  know  if  I  would  serve 
as  arbitrator. 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes. 

Mr.  Norris.  I  said  I  would  if  it  were  necessary.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary.    I  did  not  serve. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this,  that  the  fact  that  you  agreed 
to  serve  rendered  the  service  unnecessary  by  reason  of  the  effect  that 
it  had  upon  the  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Norris.  That  is  entirely  a  matter  of  inference.  It  would 
seem  as  if  that  were  an  effect. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  amoimt  of  paper  needed  would  suggest  the  con- 
tract being  made  with  more  than  one  mill! 

Mr.  Norris.  I  think  so. 
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Mr.  Rtan.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  was  the  price  agreed 
upon  between  the  Scripps-McRea  people  and  the  different  mills  t 

Mr.  NoREis.  I  have  not. 

The  Ghaibman.  Referring  to  the  second  ''Whereas"  in  this  resolu* 
tion,  to  go  back  to  that  for  a  moment,  it  reads: 

Whereas  it  u  alleged  by  others  that  the  cost  of  news-print  paper  to  newspaper  pub- 
lishers, magazine  publishers,  and  printing-house  managers  will,  under  the  price  now 
asked,  be  165,000,000  greater  for  the  current  year  than  heretofore. 

That  represents  the  opinion  or  the  attitude  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  does  not. 

The  Ghaibman.  Your  inipression,  I  suppose,  is  that  one  ought  not 
to  have  been  misled  hj  Mr.  Kidder's  circular,  and  just  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  point  of  view  which  newspapers  received  from  reading 
Mr.  Kidder's  statement,  which  I  imderstand  you  prepared,  on  this 
subject,  I  would  Uke  to  quote  one  or  two  letters,  and  1  have  received 
a  good  many.  Here  is  a  letter  dated  March  19,  1908,  froim  the 
National  Monthly  Farm  Press,  on  this  subject,  in  which  the  man- 
ager says: 

You  no  doubt  are  aware  of  the  actual  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  print-paper 
market  to-day,  and  that  an  extra  burden  amounting  to  $60)000,000  per  annum  naa 
been  heaped  upon  the  shoulders  of  publishers  and  printers. 

Afl  a  constituent,  we  ask  you  to  use  all  your  power  to  bring  about  the  needed  legis- 
lation. 

And  so  forth. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  one  of  the  daily  papers  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
of  importance — that  is,  the  paper  is — dated  April  7: 

May  I  not  ask  you  to  bring  the  following  statement  of  facts  to  the  attention  of  Speaker 
Gannon  and  urge  him  to  give  us  relief? 

The  paper  trust,  in  combination  with  independent  manufacturers  of  news-print 
paper,  nas  raised  prices  to  such  an  extent  that  an  additional  burden  of  $65,000,000 
will  be  placed  this  year  on  newspaper  publishers. 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  The  writer  of  that  was  evidently  the  "and  others" 
of  the  second  whereas. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  a  good  many  of  them. 

Mr.  NoBRis.  Because  that  is  his  lan^age  which  has  been  quoted. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  that  is  correct; 
but  he  wrote  a  good  many  letters,  by  the  way. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  saw  some  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  you  know  who  this  is,  without  putting 
it  in  the  record.  I  simply  put  those  in  to  show  how  the  statement 
which  was  made  evidently  did  deceive  some  very  bright  newspaper 
gentlemen  and  misled  them  into  believing  that  the  mcreasea  cost 
of  the  paper  already  made  had  enhanced  the  price  of  paper  in  this. 
case  $65,000,000  per  annum. 

Here  is  another  whereas: 

Whereas  it  is  alleged  that  the  combination  of  print-paper  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  have  purchased  the  output  of  all  the  paper  mills  in  Canada  in  excess 
of  the  home  consumption,  which  said  purchase,  it  is  alleged,  is  in  furtherance  of  a 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

Does  that  correctly  represent  the  position  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association} 
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Mr.  NoRRis.  Our  attitude  is  that  one  company  placed  with  Cani^- 
diah  mills — one  or  more — an  order  for  17,000  tons  of  paper,  and  to 
the  extent  that  that  order  filled  those  mills,  it  stopped  weir  competi- 
tion in  the  United  States,  that  output  being  for  foreign  markets. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  a  letter  which  1  received,  dated  April  1, 
1908,  from  the  Chicago  Daily  Journal: 

We  have  received  accurate  information  to  the  effect  that  last  week  21  machines 
operated  by  the  International  Paper  Company,  commonly  known  as  the  ''Trust,"  and 
practically  all  the  independent  mills  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  were  closed,  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  a  surplus  of  white  paper  and  to  enable  the  trust  to  sell 
the  product  of  Canadian  mills  which  it  has  undertaken  to  market,  in  order  to  prevent 
Canadian  manufacturers  from  dealing  direct  with  American  publishers. 

These  mills  were  closed,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  according  to  statistics  collected 
by  the  International  Paper  Company,  there  is  to-day  in  this  country  only  twenty-one 
days'  supply  of  white  paper. 

I  call  your  attention  to  this  infamy,  because  it  proves  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
present  high  prices,  the  trust  and  its  allies  are  perfectly  willing  to  throw  American 
workingmen  out  of  employment. 

The  trust  must  dispose  of  this  Canadian  paper,  or  it  will  be  sold  direct  to  American 
publishers  at  low  prices,  and  in  order  to  prevent  prices  from  dropping,  the  trust  and 
its  allies  closed  their  mills.  Tlus  information  is  absolutely  accurate  and,  I  think, 
warrants  you  in  redoubling  your  efforts  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill  putting  both 
white  paper  and  wood  pulp  on  the  free  list. 

On  the  3d  of  April  the  same  gentleman,  and  he  has  done  more  for 
legislation  on  this  subject  out  West  than  anyone  else  I  know  of, 
makes  this  statement: 

I  inclose  herewith  to  you  in  printed  form,  the  statement  filed  on  March  4  by  Her^ 
man  Ridder — 

And  so  forth. 

On  the  second  sheet  forwarded  to  3rou,  which  I  have  marked  with  blue  pencil, 
you  will  observe  that  the  trust  is  seeking  to  establish  a  price  of  $2.60  per  hundred- 
weight, or  $52  per  ton.  It  is  very  well  known  that  news-pnnt  paper  is  made  in  Canada 
for  less  than  $24  per  ton.  The  duty  on  this  paper  is  only  $o  per  ton,  and  vou  will 
naturally  ask  why  it  is  that  American  publishers  do  not  pay  the  duty  and  import 
Canadian  paper.  I  answer  this  by  informing  you  that  the  paper  trust  lias  contracted 
with  all  Canadian  mills  to  buy  their  surplus  product,  which  they  are  now  selling  in 
this  country  at  exorbitant  prices,  and,  as  explained  in  my  previous  letter  to  you,  in 
order  to  diroose  of  the  Canadian  product  to  American  publishers,  the  trust  last  week 
shut  down  21  of  its  own  mills  and,  in  addition,  there  were  closed  all  of  the  paper 
mills  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan. 

I  think  all  of  the  information  which  this  gentleman  was  giving  in 
regard  to  these  enterprises  he  received  from  either  Mr.  Ridder  or 
from  you.  or  from  somebody  connected  with  the  American  News- 
paper Puolishers'  Association.  Have  you  any  information  on  this 
subject? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Now,  you  have  a  right  to  think  again  on  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to. 

^Ir.  NoRRis.  That  information  \vus  mrnished  to  that  gentleman 
as  it  came  to  you.  The  information  did  not  come  from  me  to  him, 
and  you  are  not  justified  in  saying  that  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  all  the  infor- 
mation he  possessed  on  the  subject  he  got  from  Mr.  Ridder's  letter, 
which  I  understand  you  prepared. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Not  at  all.  The  information  about  21paper  machines 
did  not  come  from  the  East,  so  far  as  we  know.  Tne  information 
about  the  closing  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  and  Michigan  mills 
did  not  come  from  the  East.  I  have  not  much  doubt  of  the  sub- 
stantial accuracy  of  that  statement. 
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The  CHAiB^kAN.  I  know;  but  have  you  any  information  on  the 
subject? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  Well,  all  right.  During  the  month  of  February 
there  were  announcements  made  of  the  closing  of  various  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company  mills/  the  Franklin,  the  Winnepesaukee, 
Wilder,  and  two  others,  the  names  of  which  I  do  not  now  recall. 
About  the  holiday  season  there  were  reports  in  the  paper-trade  pub- 
lications of  the  closing  of  the  paper  mills  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
and  Minnesota — closing  down  because  of  the  glut  in  the  market  and 
the  reduction  in  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  discussing  now  the  whereas  about  the 
Canadian  mills;  that  is  what  I  would  like  to  discuss. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  And  with  reference  to  the  twenty-one  days'  supply 
of  white  paper,  that  is  quite  within  reason,  because  I  doubt  if  witnin 
the  last  year  there  has  been  at  any  one  time  more  than  twenty-one 
days'  supply  of  print  paper  in  stock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  not  an  abnormal  situation. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  we  want  to  get  at  is  this:  Have  you 
any  information  which  tends  to  show  that  the  trust,  or  the  Intemsr 
tional  Paper  Company,  or  anv  other  American  combination,  had 
agreed^  to  buy  or  agreed  to  sell  all  the  surplus  product  of  Canadian 
mills  of  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  inrormation  is  confined  to  the  17,000  tons  about 
which  we  have  spoken. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  foreign  paper,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  was  for  paper  which  would  be  shipped  abroad, 
and  which  otherwise,  if  it  had  not  been  contracted  for  to  go  abroad, 
would  have  been  available  for  competition  in  the  American  market. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  paper  which  the  International  Paper 
Company,  in  order  to  save  any  trouble  about  drawbacks,  purchased 
from  the  Canadian  mills  to  be  shipped.  Do  you  know  whether  that 
was  shipped  in  fulfillment  of  contracts  which  they  had  outstanding 
or  not? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Our  assumption  is  that  it  was  shipped  as  the  result  of 
contracts  solicited  by  the  International  Paper  Company  at  the  time 
when  this  paper  famine  was  approaching,  and  when  everybody  had 
notice  that  it  was  approaching,  and  by  stufiing  those  Canadian  mills 
with  that  order  the  Canadian  mills  were  kept  away  from  the  American 
market.     Two  thousand  tons  of  it  were  put  in  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  suppose  they  paid  an  exceptionally  high 
price  for  that  paper?  They  must  have  sold  it  abroad  for  more  than 
they  paid  for  it? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  suppose  they  shipped  that  paper  abroad 
and  sold  it  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  They  have  at  various  times  indicated  that  they  have 
done  things  of  that  sort,  but  I  do  not  assume  so  in  this  case. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  was  anything  out  of  the  way 
in  the  International  Paper  Company,  or  John  Norris,  or  anybodv  else 
that  chose,  that  had  a  chance  to  buy  some  paper  in  Canada  and  ship 
it  abroad  and  make  a  profit  on  it,  doing  that? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  it  is  open  to  serious  question  under  the  circum- 
stances, where  it  eliminated  those  Canadian  mills  from  the  American 
market.    We  think  it  requires  explanation. 
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The  CnAiKMAN.  Is  the  only  basis  for  the  statement  that  the  trust 
has  agreed  to  sell  the  product  of  the  Canadian  mills,  and  that  the 
trust  nad  contracted  with  all  Canadian  mills  to  buy  their  surplus 

Eroduct  and  sell  it  in  this  country  at  exorbitant  prices,  that  they 
ought  certain  paper  there  for  foreign  markets? 

Wr.  NoRRis.  We  have  not  made  this  statement  which  you  have 
been  reading. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.  Is  that  the  only  basis  that  you 
know  of? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  The  only  basis  I  know  of.  There  is  the  17,000  tons 
which  I  have  spoken  of. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  the  pub- 
lisher who  wrote  this  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  what  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  had  done  about  the  Canadian  mills. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  thmk  that  is  perfectly  safe. 

The  Chairman.  This  gentleman  was  negotiating  with  Canadian 
mills  for  a  supply  of  paper  for  himself. 

Mr.  Sims.  Can  not  the  gentleman  from  whom  you  are  quoting  there 
appear  here  as  a  witness  and  give  us  the  basis  of  his  allegation  ?  From 
the  positiveness  with  which  ne  speaks  there,  he  ought  to  have  some 
definite  information  in  regard  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  positive  statement  made 
about  a  great  many  things  in  the  communications  we  receive  j  and 
after  all  Isuppose  it  is  always  so  in  such  cases.  It  is  mostly  suspicion, 
except  as  to  tne  actual  fact  in  this  case  of  the  real  advance  m  the  {Mice 
of  print  paper,  to  the  average  consumer;  a  slight  advance  to  the 
favored  big  consumer. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  understand  that  there  were  any  favorites  in 
that  last  advance. 

The  CnAiRBfAN.  I  did  not  say  "favorites;"  I  said  "favored"  con- 
sumers, who  had  those  long-time  contracts. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  But  the  paper  companies  did  all  that  under  the  con- 
tracts it  was  possible  to  do  in  the  direction  of  raising  the  prices. 
Absolutely  no  favor  was  shown  to  anybody. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  favors  had  been 
shown  to  some  papers. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  recollect  instances  of  it,  and  I  have  been 
cudgeling  my  mind.  There  may  be,  but  I  do  not  recollect  them.  In 
view  of  tne  abrupt  and  serious  raises  which  were  made  to  such  papers 
as  Elverson,  of  tne  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  to  McCormick,  and  to 
General  Agnus  and  others  I  should  not  say  there  were  any. 

The  Chairman.  What  raise  has  been  made  to  McCormickt 

Mr.  NoRRis.  What  raise  has  been  made? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  One  hundred  and  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  puolishes  such  a 
large  paper. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  His  price  now  is  S2.20.  It  was  a  raise  of  %7  per  ton 
in  two  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  had  he  been  getting  paper  for  before?  I 
suppose  it  is  all  in  the  contract. 

MT.  NoRRis.  SI. 85.  It  is  my  impression  it  was  increased  %7  on 
15,000  tons. 
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The  Chaibman.  That  is  not  the  impression  that  I  have,  that  it  was 
m  two  years.     That  may  be  correct,  nowever. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  recall  that  Colonel  Crawford,  of  the  Commercial- 
Appeal,  of  Memphis,  gave  in  his  testimony  an  advance  of  $12  a  ton 
at  one  time,  amounting  to  $50,000  on  the  supply  they  used,  which 
was  only  about  4,000  tons. 

Mr.  l^OBRis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  thing  jon  can  give 'us  showing 
concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  western  mills  f ormerlyconstituting 
the  General  Paper  Company  in  violation  of  the  injunction? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  None  other  than  those  I  have  already  stated. 

The  Chairman.  Which  ones  are  those  ? 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  would  like  to  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee 
that  so  far  as  McCormick's  case  goes,  four  years  ago  his  price  was 
$1.85,  and  the  present  price  is  $2.20. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  gathered  that  it  was  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  price  of  $1.85  was  under  a  fong-time  contract. 
That  was  when  he  had  the  $1.85  rate. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  What  was  it  two  years  ago? 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  can  not  give  you  the  price  from  my  notes  for  two 
years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  We  went  oflf  a  while  ago  on  the  subject  of  the 
Scripps-McRae  League  and  the  General  raper  Company,  and  you 
started  to  give  that  as  one  instance  where  there  was  concerted  action 
in  violation  of  the  injunction  order.  You  were  basing  all  that  upon  a 
matter  of  arbitration  which  you  did  not  remember  very  distinctly. 
What  else  can  you  give  ust 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  gave  you  the  employment  of  Hurlburt,  the  general 
traffic  manager. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  gave  you  the  employment  of  a  common  buyer  in 
Wisconsin;  I  gave  vou  the  uniformity  of  prices  in  response  to  quotas- 
tions;  I  gave  you  the  Hanrahan  performances  for  the  setting  up  of  a 
merger,  either  real  or  imitative,  in  that  territory. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  violation  of  the  injunction? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  to  the  extent  that  it  brought  all  of  tnose  peo- 
ple together  where  they  met  and  substantially  decided  upon  a  course 
of  action  which  resulted  in  their  quoting  uniform  prices  and  relat- 
ing output  and  keeping  tab  on  output,  that  it  was  a  distinct  violation 
of  the  prohibitive  order  of  the  Umted  States  court. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  put  in  the  record  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Publishers'  Association  of  September 
19,  1907? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  they  are  in. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  address  of  Mr.  Herman  Ridder  at  the 
national  conference  on  trusts,  October  24,  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  paper-mill  employees  are  there  in  the 
country,  do  you  remember,  in  pulp  and  paper  mills  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  You  mean  news-print  paper,  I  presume? 

The  Chairman.  I  see  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Kidder  at  the  national 
conference  on  trusts  in  Chicago  that  he,  apparently  in  discussing  the 
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subject  of  the  paper  trusty  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company,  said: 

To  maintain  that  concern  and  its  allied  combinations,  with  their  oppressive  weight 
of  overcapitalization,  and  to  provide  apretext  for  protecting  the  labor  of  15,000  paper- 
mill  employees,  receiving  less  than  $9,000,000  per  annum,  the  publishing  business 
has  been  subjected  to  a  series  of  deliberately  planned  schemes  of  extortion. 

Do  you  think  that  fairly  represents  the  amount  of  labor  and  the 
wages  paid} 

Mr.  NoRRis.  In  news-print  paper  mills? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  by  the  International  Paper  Company  and  its 
allied  combinations? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  would  not  like  just  now  to  state  on  that  point.  I 
think  that  is  substantially  accurate. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  were  those  figm-es? 

The  Chairman.  Fifteen  thousand  paper-mill  employees  and 
$9,000,000  in  wages.  Of  course  that  is  just  as  far  off  as  one  could 
imagine  statistics  to  be. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  How?  Sixty-five  thousand  in  1906,  according  to  the 
census,  in  all  branches  of  the  paper  industry. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.     They  are  all  in  this  combination. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  What  do  you  mean  by  '*in  this  combination?" 

The  Chairman.  In  that  speech  of  Mr.  Ridder's  he  made  this  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  If  you  will  give  me  just  a  minute  to  figure,  I  probably 
can  show  you  how  accurate  that  is. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  confined  to  news-print  paper  mills,  you 
understand. 

Mr..NoRRis.  It  is  not? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  will  depend  on  the  context. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Well,  the  context  plainly  relates  to  more 
than  that,  I  think.     He  says: 

The  next  step  was  one  that  hasjust  been  consummated,  whereby,  through  combi- 
nations made  in  defiance  of  the  Federal  courts,  the  supply  has  been  brought  below 
the  demand,  the  market  has  been  starved,  the  surplus  nas  been  exhausted. 

Have  you  any  evidence  to  show 

Mr.  NoRRis.  A  paper  famine? 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  That  through  any  combination  the 
supply  has  been  brought  below  the  demand  and  the  market  has  been 
starved  and  the  surplus  has  been  exhausted? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  there  is  in  the  record  information  bearing 
on  that,  and  I  may  supplement  it  with  the  suggestion  that  the  stop- 
page of  the  Schroon  mill  at  Warrensburg,-  N.  Y.,  in  May,  on  the 
inanufacture  of  print  paper,  and  its  utilization  for  all  paper  produo- 
tion,  might  have  an  interesting  bearing  upon  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  same  address  Mr.  Ridder  s6,id: 

Many  newspaper  proprietors  are  unable  to  obtain  any  quotations  for  paper  next 
year  and  do  not  Know  where  to  obtain  a  supply. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  There  were  newspai)er  publishers  at  the  meeting  in 
New  York  on  September  19  who  said  tney  had  been  refused  quota- 
tions. 

The  Chai  man.  Yes,  I  understand;  by  somebody.  What  I  want 
to  know  is  whether  or  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  know  of  anyone 
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who  has  failed  to  obtain  paper  and  who  has  been  compelled  to  clcse 
for  that  reason. 

Mr.  NoBRiB.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  put  in  the  record  at  this  point  these  resolu- 
tions and  this  address  of  Mr.  Ridder.    I  suppose  they  are  accurate? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  I  can  give  you  an  accurate  copy,  if  you  "have  not  got  it. 

The  Chairman.  This  copy  came  from  some  of  your  j)eople.  1  will 
also  put  in  the  record  here  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Norris,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  correcting  an  error  that  I  fell  into  with  reference  to  the 
New  York  State  constitution. 

Mr.  Norris.  I  have  brought  down  that  brief,  the  data  on  that 
matter  which  you  took  up  this  morning  in  relation  to  the  increased 
cost  of  newspaper  hving,  embodying  the  statements  I  made  this 
morning  and  putting  them  in  more  logical  sequence. 

The  Uhadiman.  very  well;  put  that  in  the  record  also. 

(The  documents  referred  to  by  the  chairman  and  Mr.  Norris  follow:) 

RESOLUnOMS  ADOPTED  AT  MBBTINO,  SBFTBlfBBB  19,  1907. 

In  view  of  the  information  enibmitted  to  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers* 
Association  by  its  committee  on  paper,  indicating  that  unlawful  combmation  of  paper 
makers  have  been  organized  recently,  that  artificial  stimulation  of  prices  has  been 
accomplished,  and  that  judicial  prohibition  of  such  efforts  has.  been  disobeyed,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  hereby  instructs  its  committee  on  paper 
to  invite  the  attention  of  the  President  and  the  Department  of  Justice  to  these  move- 
ments, which  we  regard  as  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  we  give  this  instruc- 
tion to  the  committee  in  order: 

First.  That  the  authority  of  the  existing  statutes  for  repression  of  trade  combina> 
tions  mav  be  invoked. 

Secona.  That  the  defiance  of  recent  judicial  action  prohibiting  participation  in 
such  combinations  by  certain  western  mills  may  be  punished. 

And  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  may  be  put  in  possession  of  informa- 
'tion  which  ^all  equip  him  to  advise  Congreas  of  tne  abuse  of  tariff  favors  by  paper 
makers. 

Raolvfdy  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  dut^r  on  printing  j)aper.  wood 
pulp,  and  all  material  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  printing  paper  be  immediately 
repealed. 

Resolved,  That  the  membership  of  the  association  pledg;e  themselves  to  an  adequate 
aasiatance  for  legal  counsel  and  other  expenses  in  assisting  the  Government  in  any 
prosecution  that  may  be  undertaken,  and  that  the  executive  committee  be  instructed 
to  gather  information  and  raise  such  runds  as  may  be  required  by  assessment  according 
to  tonnage  or  linotype  machines,  as  the  committee  may  elect. 

VBOM    ADDBBS8    OF   HR.    HBRMAN    BIDDER    AT    NATIONAL   OONTBBENOB    ON    TRUSTS, 

OCTOBER  24,  IN  GHIGAOO. 

Serious  aa  this  labor  trust  may  appear  in  some  of  its  aspects,  it  does  not  compare 
in  obiectionable  features  with  a  paper  combination,  wmch  is  probably  the  most 
remarloible  financial  freak  that  we  can  find  in  a  long  list  of  combination  monstrosities. 
The  printing  and  publishing  business  as  a  whole  turns  over  its  capital  in  about  ten 
montns.  Laige  department  stores  that  advertise  energetically  will  turn  over  their 
stocks  about  seven  times  a  year,  but  the  largest  paper  manufa^urer  in  the  world — 
the  International  Paper  Company — ^with  a  capital  exceeding  $60,000,000,  does  a 
gross  annual  business  of  only  121,000,000,  thus  requiring  three  years  to  turn  over  its 
capital.  It  has  watered  itself  until  it  has  no  more  money  to  invest.  It  has  borrowed 
upon  everything  it  has.  It  can  not  earn  any  more  money  unless  it  can  do  more  busi- 
ness, and  it  can  not  do  more  business  because  it  has  not  the  money  with  which  to 
do  it.  Instead  of  accepting  its  responsibilities  and  extending  its  business  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  its  customers,  the  International  Paper  Company  is  producing 
less  news-print  paper  to-day  than  it  turned  out  immediately  after  its  organization. 
The  available  funds  at  its  command,  which  f^ould  have  been  used  for  new  paper 
machines,  have  gone  toward  the  acquirement  of  2,597  square  miles  of  timber  limits 
legifltered  in  one  ai  the  four  land  offices  in  the  Ptovince  of  Quebec,  Canada.    To 
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maintsdii  that  concern  and  its  allied  combinations,  with  their  oppreeaive  weight  d 
overcapitalization,  and  to  provide  a  pretext  for  protecting  the  labor  of  15,000  paper- 
mill  employees,  receiving  less  than  $9,000,000  per  annum,  the  publishing  business 
has  been  subjected  to  a  series  of  deliberately  planned  schemes  of  extortion. 

The  first  step  was  accomplished  in  the  Dingley  bill,  so  that  publishers  could  not 
buy  paper  elsewhere.  The  next  step  was  one  that  has  just  oeen  consummated, 
whereby,  through  combinations  made  in  defiance  of  the  Federal  courts,  the  supply 
has  been  brought  below  the  demand,  the  market  has  been  starved,  the  surplus  nas 
been  exhausted,  and  the  price  for  the  present  year  has  been  advanced  $12  per  ton 
upon  a  consumption  of  900,000  tons,  an  addition  of  $10,000,000  within  one  year.  In- 
creased cost  of  manufacture  does  not  justify  such  an  advance.  Aggravating  that 
situation  is  a  threat  of  another  advance  of  $10  per  ton  next  year,  or  $9,000,000  more,  a 
total  of  $19,000,000  advance  in  two  years  by  an  industry  that  pays  an  aggregate  of 
less  than  $9,000,000  a  year  to  its  labor,  while  clamoring  to  Congress  for  a  continuance 
of  its  opportunities  to  combine  and  oppress  publiE^ers.  The  newspapers  insist  that 
the  paper  manufacturers  who  inducea  Congress  to  protect  them  against  competition 
from  abroad  are  under  obligations  to  provide  for  the  present  and  prospective  demands 
of  consumers  in  this  coimtry.  To  repress  manufacture  or  to  starve  the  market  so  that 
the  paper  market  is  in  position  to  create  a  famine  and  to  stop  the  supply  to  any  pub- 
lisher would  rank  as  a  crime.  Many  newspaper  proprietors  are  unable  to  obtam  any 
quotations  for  paper  next  year  and  do  not  know  where  to  obtain  a  supply.  In  sM  the 
history  of  crimes  charged  against  combinations  and  trusts  such  a  situation  is  unprece- 
dented.   It  demands  unm^iate  remedy. 


Thb  New  York  Times,  Business  Manager's  Office, 

May  11, 1908. 
Dear  Mr.  Mann:  A  question  arose  in  the  course  of  my  testimony  last  week  about 
the  reading  of  New  York  State  constitution  with  respect  to  cutting  of  timber  on  State 
preserves. 

I  inclose  copy  of  paragraph  7,  Article  YII,  which  says,  ''Nor  shall  the  timber 
thereon  be  sold,  removed,  or  destroyed." 
Yours,  truly, 

Jomr  NoRBis. 
Hon.  James  K.  Mann, 

Chairman  Special  CommiUee  on  Pulp  and  Paper, 

WashiTigUm,  D.  C 

Art,  VII.  Forest  Preserve.  7. — ^The  lands  of  the  State,  now  owned  or  hereafter 
acquired,  constituting  the  forest  preserve  as  now  fixed  by  law,  ^all  be  forever  kept 
as  wild  forest  lands.  They  shall  not  be  leased,  sold,  or  exchanged,  or  be  taken  by 
any  corporation,  public  or  private,  nor  shall  the  timber  thereon  be  sold,  removed,  or 
destroyed. 


[From  brief  of  New  York  city  pablisheie,  July  36, 1907,  in  matter  of  itereotypen'  arbltratioii.] 

They  forget  that  the  newspaper  is  the  one  industry  that  can  not  pass  along  the  extra 
charge  to  customers.  It  can  not  sliift  its  burdens  as  do  manufacturers,  and,  therefore, 
the  newspaper  has  not  shared  in  the  general  prosperity.  If  all  else  be  prosperous  ana 
newspapers  are  unable  to  participate  in  that  prosperity,  because  at  inability  to  pass 
along  their  burdens,  surely  the  stereotyper  could  nave  no  bssiB  for  any  daim.  The 
newspaper  is  retailed  at  a  fixed  price.  Ninety  per  cent  of  sll  newspaper  circulation 
in  New  I  ork  cit^  and  90  per  cent  of  the  circulation  represented  in  this  arbitration  is  on 
the  one-cent  basis.  The  sale  of  advertising  space  is  also  on  a  declining  rate.  The  maxi- 
mum rate  of  the  New  York  World  dates  from  1895.  Since  that  year  the  earning  power 
per  column  of  most  of  the  New  York  papers  has  been  reduced.  A  powerful  combina- 
tion of  dry  goods  merchants  has  operated  since  1896  to  reduce  the  line  chaige.  Dry 
goods  stores  which  paid  90  cents  per  line  in  1892  for  their  announcements  now  pay  20 
and  18  cents  per  line.  Extra  chaiges  for  cuts,  for  broken  columns,  and  for  display  type 
have  been  removed.  This  dry  ^oods  combination,  that  stayed  out  of  the  World  n)r 
seven  months,  and  stayed  out  twice  subsequently,  boycotted  the  Sun  at  the  time  of  its 
labor  troubles.     It  has  been  out  of  the  Times  for  aoout  four  years. 

The  New  York  World  reduced  the  price  of  its  paper  on  February  10, 1896,  from  2  cents 
to  1  cent.    It  gained  90,000  circulation  in  three  weeks,  but  it  gave  up  $1,000  a  day,  or 
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$312,000  a  3rew  in  revenue,  and  it  added  at  least  $600  per  day  to  iti  expenses,  because 
of  increased  mechanical  force,  increased  number  oi  presses,  increased  number  of 
stereotypers,  increased  mailers,  increased  postage,  increased  clerical  force,  and  dimin* 
lahed  return  to  the  owner.  This  illustration  proves  that  increased  circulation  does  not 
necessarily  mean  increased  prosperity.  In  that  case  it  was  a  direct  diminution  of 
$450,000  per  annum  in  gross  revenue. 

Nor  does  it  follow  that  increased  circulation  means  increased  advertisinfi;.  Within 
seven  months  after  that  change  in  price  by  the  New  York  World,  the  comoination  of 
dry  goods  advertisers  attempted  to  force  the  World  to  change  its  rate,  and  the  cost  of 
that  stru^le  I  hesitate  to  mention. 

Next,  it  does  not  follow  that  when  increased  advertising  appears  it  necessarily  means 
increased  profit.    The  New  York  World  has  made  great  strides  recently  in  advertising. 

It  has  made  an  extraordinary  showing  of  gains.  That  showing  would  lead  one  to 
infer  that  the  results  show  great  prosperity.  I  am  sure  it  is  entirely  satisfactory  to 
the  owner  of  the  newspaper,  but  tnat  gentlemen  in  cutting  the  price  of  his  newspaper 
said,  ''We  prefer  power  to  profits.''  And  these  gains  show  that  he  is  exerting  a  great 
power  for  good.  The  World  has  become  the  recognized  medium  for  ''Help  wanted" 
advertising.  The  World  prints  about  70  per  cent  of  the  "  Help  wanted"  advertising 
printed  in  New  York  City.  It  more  than  doubles  the  "  Help  wanted '  *  announcements 
of  thirteen  other  newspapers  combined.  When  trade  is  good  and  building  extensive 
and  labor  is  in  demand,  employers  advertise  for  it  in  the  World,  and  they  continue 
their  notices  until  their  wants  are  met.  If  on  the  other  hand  trade  should  be  slack 
these  announcements  fall  off  in  number.  The  ''Help  wanted"  columns  are  the  best 
indications  we  have  of  trade  conditions.  Gains  in  '^Help  wanted"  announcements 
mean  brisker  trade.  Decrease  in  the  number  of  aimouncements  means  slackness 
oi  trade.  The  recognition  of  any  one  newspaper  as  the  medium  for  such  announce- 
ments is  of  ffPsat  value,  bringing  opportimity  daily  to  thousands  of  homes.  The 
newspaper  which  can  fiu  that  function  possesses  a  power  that  is  envied  by  the  rest 
of  us.  Yet  that  gain,  that  expansion,  does  not  necesearily  mean  increased  profits. 
Hie  price  of  that  advertising  is  low — it  is  only  one-third  of  tne  basic  rate  of  the  paper. 
Directly  it  does  not  yield  1  cent  of  profit,  yet  is  called  prosperity,  and  even  the 
proprietor  thmks  he  is  making  great  strides.    Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.    Every 

Help  wanted"  ad  which  comes  through  the  advertising  argent  is  subject  to  a  deduc- 
tion of  10  cents  for  commission.  Then  the  measured  Sd  is  laiger  tluui  the  counted 
words  by  which  its  cost  is  computed.  Then,  too,  there  are  rules  to  be  inserted  between 
ads^  and  when  the  net  earnings  per  columns  are  ascertained,  we  find  that  the  cost  of 
white  paper  used  to  carry  it,  the  cost  of  composition,  the  cost  of  clerical  work  in  pre- 
paring the  copy  and  in  charsfing  and  checxin^  ads,  the  cost  of  ink,  the  increased 
cost  of  postage  for  the  enlarged  paper,  the  cost  of  additional  presses,  additional  stereo- 
typers and  culditional  wa^n  service,  all  these  eat  up  the  receipts  and  leave  nothing 
but  pride.    The  satisfaction  of  doing  good  is  the  profit  of  the  owner. 

In  "Situations  Wanted  "  we  have  an  illustration  of  philanthropy  that  is  more  strik- 
ing. The  elder  Bennett,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  fixed  his  price  for  "  Situations  Wanted  " 
at  0  cents  per  line,  and  bis  son  has  conscientiousl^r  maintained  that  rate  and  extended 
the  usefulness  ana  value  of  that  service.  In  periods  of  depression  that  dassification 
increases  and  "Helps"  diminish.  Every  "Situation  Wanted''  ad  pays  a  commission 
of  5  cents  to  an  agent.  If,  then^  we  figure  the  cost  of  paper,  composition,  ink,  postage, 
increased  presswork,  stereotyping,  and  handling  we  find  a  dead  loss  on  every  line, 
every  column,  every  paee  of  such  matter  printed.  It  possesses  value  to  a  newspaper, 
but  not  value  that  could  justify  a  demand  for  increased  pay  to  stereotypers. 

On  the  night  of  February  21, 1906,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  I  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  representatives  of  thirty  of  the  best  newspapers  of  the  United  States.  The 
object  of  that  meeting  was  to  devise  ways  and  means  which  would  restore  to  the  daily 
'  newspapers  some  of  that  advertising  which  has  been  diverted  from  newspapers  to 
magaadnes.  Incidentally,  in  Munsey's  Magazine  for  February,  1906,  we  saw  the  state- 
ment that  the  issue  had  a  laiger  circulation  than  all  of  the  magazines  in  the  United 
States  combined  ten  years  a^.  Its  advertisinR  columns  at  high  prices  show  the  extent 
of  the  diversion  from  the  daily  newspapers.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who  attended  the 
meeting  said  he  had  come  because  he  was  forced  to  find  some  way  to  make  ^ood  the 
loos  of  $87,000  per  annum  in  proprietary  medicines  which  would  be  lost  to  his  paper 
in  1906.  AH  but  two  of  those  present  complained  of  the  shrinkage  of  what  we  called 
general  advertising  as  distin^|uished  from  local  advertising.  One  reason  for  this 
•hiankage  in  general  advertising  is  found  in  the  attacks  wnich  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  and  Collier's  Weekly  have  made  upon  proprietary  medicines,  with  incidental 
hostile  legislation  in  many  of  the  States.  Then^  too,  a  vast  constituency  has  arisen 
on  the  East  side.  There  are  more  Jews  in  New  York  City  than  in  any  otner  place  on 
Ihe  c^b«,  and  the  newspapers  serving  that  constituency  have  become  energetic  and 
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successful.  In  other  cities  newspapers  which  are  not  handicapped  as  we  are  by  labor 
demands  are  making  lower  rates  to  general  advertisers,  and  are  diverting  revenues 
that  otherwise  would  come  to  us. 

Prior  to  1896  the  New  York  World  charged  30  cents  per  line  for  advertising  with 
a  double  rate  for  display.  It  cut  off  display  and  gradually  augmented  that  deduction 
by  allowing  constantly  increasing  discounts  for  space.  In  the  sunmier  and  fall  of 
1903  the  New  York  Herald  made  serious  reductions  in  rates  and  increased  its  com- 
missioHH  to  agents  as  the  result  of  competition  in  advertising. 

In  the  recent  tvx>o^phical  arbitration  it  appears  that  the  advertising  rate  of  the 
New  York  World,  with  constantly  increasing  circulation,  had  dropped  |8.50  per 
column.  The  average  decline  in  the  New  York  papers  has  been  $10  per  column. 
Nearly  all  the  increased  advertising  of  which  the  newspapers  boast  appears  in  the 
cheaper  classifications,  where  there  Lb  little,  if  any,  profit.  The  New  York  World 
with  a  run  of  paper  rate  of  40  cents  per  line  actually  earns  $46.60  per  column,  or  16 
cents  per  line. 

I  assert  there  is  not  a  particle  of  profit  in  newspapers  over  cost  of  P^P^  and  ink 
when  these  papers  sell  at  a  half  a  cent  a  copy  for  a  sixteen-page  paper,  l^elve  yean 
ago  the  morning  World's  size  was  25  per  cent  less  than  it  is  to-oay.  At  that  time  it 
charged  $1.40  per  100  for  its  circulation.  Now  it  sells  a  larger  paper  for  60  cents  per 
100.  The  evening  World  is  three  times  as  large  as  it  was  fifteen  years  ago.  The  Kew 
York  World  would  make  more  profit  on  160,000  circulation  than  it  does  at  350,000 
circulation  if  advertisers  would  pay  the  same  rates;  but  competition  controls.  The 
newspapers  are  forced  to  take  the  business  as  it  stands.  There  is  no  question  of  figur- 
ing. They  can  not  induce  a  dry-goods  house  to  pay  an  increased  rate  because  of 
increased  cost.  They  can  not  be  arbitrary.  Advertising  must  pay  the  rent  of  the 
newspaper,  and  wages,  and  telegrams,  and  a  thousand  incidental  expenses  of  a  news- 
paper property.  Suppose  the  World  printed  ^ve  pages  a  day  of  "Helps,"  as  it  fre- 
quently does;  on  a  circulation  of  350,000  each  page  costs: 

White  paper $116.00 

Composition 30.00 

Postage 23.00 

Printing 46.00 

Ink 3.50 

Clerical  force 10.00 

Telephone  expense,  etc 10.00 

Total 228.60 

And  it  receives  $208  per  page. 

On  a  recent  gain  of  37,000  advertisements  by  the  New  York  World  the  actual  cost 
of  carrying  that  business  was  ^,000  more  than  the  revenue  obtained  therefrom.  An 
increased  $3,000,000  per  annum  in  the  business  of  the  New  York  World  is  do!i§'at 
less  aggregate  profit  than  formerly. 

I  might  enumerate  a  long  series  of  taxes  which  the  unions  have  failed  to  take  into 
account.  We  have  increased  our  size  without  increasing  our  "tnice.  The  labor  cost 
of  producing  newspapers  has  increased  30  per  cent  in  ten  years,  without  any  corre- 
sponding revenue.  The  pay  rolls  of  the  New  York  World  have  increased  in  twelve 
years  from  800  to  1,876  employees  and  the  employee  is  the  only  one  prospering  from 
that  increased  business. 

White  paper  is  costing  $12  per  ton  more  than  in  1904,  and  the  New  York  papers  use 
about  600  tons  per  day.  Here  is  a  tax  of  $2,160,000  per  annum  which  confronts  them. 
It  is  quite  probable  Uiat  when  these  big  users  go  into  the  market  they  will  find  diffi- 
culty in  placing  Uieir  orders  at  this  present  price.  The  conditions  of  paper  manu- 
&cture  are  responsible  for  this  extremely  serious  situation.  At  present  the  news-' 
paper  industry  is  in  peril.  In  1896,  when  white  paper  reached  its  lowest  price,  all 
the  advantages  of  that  reduction  were  thrown  away  by  the  publbhers;  they  increased 
the  size  and  reduced  the  price,  but  they  can  not  to-day  restore  the  conditions  which 
prevailed  prior  to  that  time. 

There  are  extremes  beyond  which  1-cent  papers  can  not  go.  These  demands  are 
verging  upon  the  point  of  putting  up  some  newspaper  shutters.  The  New  York 
World  pays  out  $2,500,000  per  annum  for  labor:  there  are  more  than  1,000  men  on  its 
rolls  receiving  over  $1 ,500  per  annum.  News  dealers  make  a  profit  of  over  $1,600,000 
per  annum  from  its  sales.  The  smallest  share  of  returns  goes  to  the  newspaper.  I  can 
safely  assert  that  newspapers  in  New  York  City  show  less  return  than  any  other  busi- 
ness. It  is  the  most  precarious  venture  that  can  be  devised.  More  money  is  lost  in 
newspapers  and  more  rapidly  than  in  any  other  line.  The  success  of  a  newspaper 
depends  upon  influences  almost  as  maaiiold  and  as  varied  as  those  that  make  the 
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currents  of  the  sea.  The  moet  highly  prosperous  newspaper  in  the  city  spends  more 
than  80  per  cent  of  its  revenues  in  operating  expenses.  Most  of  the  papers  show 
deficits.  In  the  sale  of  shoes,  when  there  is  no  demand,  a  factory  shuts  down,  but  a 
newspaper  can  not  close.  For  365  days  of  the  year  it  turns  out  papers.  Like  the  fire 
of  perdition,  it  never  stops.  For  at  least  two  months  of  the  year  there  is  probably  not 
a  paper,  with  the  probable  exception  of  the  Herald,  that  will  make  a  dollar  of  profit; 
yet  they  keep  their  men  on  the  rolls,  and  let  the  fat  season  go  with  the  lean.  Wages 
of  mechanics  have  never  been  reduced  in  the  New  York  newspapers,  not  even  when 
mechanical  improvement  has  given  the  opportunity  and  has  dispensed  with  skill; 
yet  the  cost  of  newspaper  living  has  increased;  every  article  of  supply  costs  more, 
though  Uie  newspaper  gets  less  for  the  articles  it  sells.  The  man  who  has  presses 
costing  $200,000  standing  idle  in  his  basement  for  twenty-two  hours  in  the  day  has  a 
duuge  against  him  that  eats  up  the  profits  of  two  hours'  work.  In  the  job  press  room 
a  machine  that  costs  $2,000  can  earn  more  money  all  the  time;  but  a  press  in  an  ofi&ce 
running  less  than  two  hours  a  day  carries  a  heavy  fixed  charge. 

Considering  the  care  and  attention  and  energy  and  ability  bestowed  upon  it,  the 
newspaper  percentage  of  profit  is  less  than  that  of  any  other  manufacturing  enterprise. 
For  every  uiousand  dollars  of  increased  business  ^ined  by  at  least  one  paper,  more 
tluin  one  thousand  has  been  paid  out  to  jget  it.  The  records  of  a  previous  arbitration 
show  hideous  increases  in  cost  of  production  and  enormous  reduction  in  earning  power, 
with  cuts  in  prices  and  cuts  in  advertising  rates.  In  a  period  of  ten  years  the  New 
York  World's  expenses  increased  40  per  cent  and  its  earning  power  decreased  fuUy 
as  much.  All  of  them  have  diminished  their  cost  to  subscribers  or  to  advertisers,  but 
some  of  them  have  reduced  in  sheer  despair.  Some  newspapers  are  operated  at  a  high 
pressure,  and  when  they  stop  shoveling  coal  all  the  impetus  is  lost  and  the  work  of 
shoveling  must  be  resumed.  Because  newspapers  built  upon  money  earned  in  any 
otiier  businesses  have  been  spending  money  without  stint,  that  is  no  reason  why  other 
newspapers  should  be  penalized,  or  why  the  general  scale  should  be  increased. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.16  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morroW|  Thursday,  May  14,  1908,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Thursday,  May  14,  1908. 

The  committee  met  at  10.20  a.  m.,  Hon.  James  R.  Maim  presiding. 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  DAVID  F.  COWLES,  OF  HEW  TOBK  CITT. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cowles,  when  will  you  be  able  to  testify? 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  will  do  so  to-day,  sir;  any  time  you  desire.  I  will 
say  that  I  had  not  expected  to  be  called  upon  to  testify  until  next 
week,  and  I  am  here  in  Washington,  invited  by  the  President  to 
attend  this  convention  that  is  now  being  held  at  the  White  House. 
I  did  not  bring  any  documents  or  data  with  me,  but  I  am,  however, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  my  own  business,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  ask  me.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
privilege  of  making  a  general  statement,  and  any  statement  that  I 
would  make  can  be  verified  by  documentary  evidence  which  I  will 
produce. 

The  Chairman.  I  doubt  if  we  can  hear  you  to-day,  but  we  would 
like  to  rush  matters  after  to-day  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Whether 
there  will  be  any  manufacturers  here  to-morrow  or  not  I  can  not 
say;  we  have  wired  a  number  of  them.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
might  be  more  desirable,  if  possible,  for  you  to  have  your  data  here 
80  that  you  can  speak  exactly  regarding  these  matters,  unless  you 
are  willing  to  trust  your  memory. 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  tliink  I  can  speak  exactly,  Mr.  Mann. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  by  the  time  you  have  been  before  the 
committee  a  few  minutes  answering  questions  you  will  find  that  you 
have  not  a  memory  sufficient  to  speak  exactly  about  everything  that 
we  want  to  know,  and  you  may  not  have  the  data. 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  what  you  do 
want  in  the  way  of  documentary  evidence,  but,  as  I  say,  I  am  per- 
fectly familiar  with  my  own  busmess,  my  own  costs,  with  the  prices 
at  which  my  product  is  sold,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  sold.  I  am 
perfectly  familiar  with  all  of  the  departments  of  my  business. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  ^11  us,  for  instance,  the  average  price 
which  you  received  for  paper  dehvered  last  montn? 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  can  tell  you  so  closely  that 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Cowles.  The  average  price  of  paper  received  last  month 

The  Chairman.  No:  delivered  last  month. 

Mr.  Cowles.  We  figure  more  on  getting  f .  o.  b.  mill  prices  as  a 
basisy  because  there  is  such  a  variation  in  freights ;  and  prices  delivered 
in  Texas  would  be  very  different  from  the  prices  delivered  in  New 
York 

The  Chairman.  I  xmderstand,  but  can  you  answer  that  question 
in  that  wayt 
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Mr.  CowLES.  I  could  not  that  way;  no.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  possible  ii  you  had  the  data  here  to 
answer  it  in  that  way? 

Mr.  CJowLES.  Certainly  it  would  be  possible. 

The  Chairman.  We  notice  that  most  of  the  contracts  for  paper 
provide  for  paper  delivered,  and  we  want  to  make  a  comparison.  It 
IS  not  easy  to  make  a  comparison  then  unless  we  have  the  data  at  the 
prices  dehvered.  Would  you  be  able  to  furnish  us,  for  instance,  the 
average  prices  both  at  the  mill  and  delivered? 

Mr'.  CowLES.  The  average  price,  sir,  of  every  contract  we  have 
deUvery  on.  As  I  say,  we  sell  a  ^eat  deal  of  paper  f .  o.  b.  at  the  mill. 
All  our  business  in  Texas,  which  is  a  consideraole  item,  is  done  strictly 
on  the  f .  o.  b.  basis. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  see  that  we  want  exact  figures.  If  you 
think  you  can  give  those  just  as  well  without  your  data  there  would 
be  no  object  in  bringing  it,^  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  will  be 
better  reenforced  in  giving  information  with  the  papers  here  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  nave  them  here. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  would  like  the  privilege  of  making  a  general  state- 
ment.   There  have  been  certain  charges 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  give  you  the  privilege  so  far  as  that 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  CowLES.  And  any  question  which  you  ask  me  I  can  answer  to 
your  entire  satisfaction.  I  will  get  the  information  promptly,  so  that 
you  shall  have  it.  We  have  nothing  in  our  business  that  we  wish  to 
conceal. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  assuming  that  for  the  present,  anyway. 
You  need  not  remain  away  from  the  conference,  Mr.  Cowles,  for  we 
will  not  ask  you  to  testify  to-day. 

Mr.  Cowles.  Can  you  give  me  in  a  general  outline  of  what  infor- 
mation you  want  me  to  produce,  so  that  I  can  produce  it?  I  am  a 
Kttle  bit  in  doubt  as  to  just  exactly  what  you  want. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  say  in  a  general  way  that  we  would  like 
to  have  the  cost  of  materials;  the  cost  of  production  in  its  different 
features  otherwise  than  materials;  the  pnces  at  which  the  product 
is  sold,  and  that  information  as  nearly  as  possible  for  several  years 
past,  and  possibly  by  months,  as  nearly  as  can  be  given,  although 
probably  it  would  not  be  very  accurate  as  to  some  of  it. 

Mr.  dowLES.  It  would  be  exactly.  Our  manufacture  sheets  are 
made  up  every  month,  and  we  can  give  you  that  in  absolute  detail. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  us.  There 
may  be  other  things;  you  are  much  more  familiar  with  the  paper 
business  than  we  are,  and  there  probably  will  be  other  things  that  wiU 
occur  to  you  that  will  be  pertinent  to  our  inquiry.  Of  course  you 
know  what  the  inquiry  is.  We  can  not  tell,  we  may  strike  a  lead  and 
follow  it  out. 

We  probably  could  hear  you  to-morrow,  although  we  may  have 
some  one  else  here  should  you  wish  to  attend  a  conference. 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  will  be  here  until  Saturday  anyhow. 

The  ChoEAiRMAN.  We  probably  would  like  to  have  you  appear  either 
to-morrow  or  Saturday.  You  can  notify  me^  this  evening  if  that  will 
be  satisfactory  to  you,  the  same  way  in  which  you  notified  me  last 
evening. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  NoTris^  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  ques- 
tions to  see  whether  you  have  covered  everything  that  you  intend  to 
cover. 

Mr.  NoKRis.  Before  you  proceed  on  that,  and  because  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Staffora  respecting  the  importance  of  the  wages 
paid  in  the  mills,  and  the  fact  that  if  the  tariff  were  removed  on 
paper  it  might  subject  the  American  labor  in  paper  mills  to  the  com- 
petition of  cheap  Canadian  labor,  may  I  submit  copy  of  a  telegram 
to  the  general  manager  of  the  Laurentide  Paper  Mill,  at  Grand  Mere, 
Quebec,  together  wiw  the  reply;  and  the  answer  of  General  Manager 
Kiordon,  of  theRiordon  Paper  Mills  (Limited),  upon  that  subject  of 
wages  1 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  them  to  ust 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Shall  I  read  them? 

The  CfTATRMAN.  Ycs. 

Mr.  NoRRis  (reads) : 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  May  IS^  1908,'^* 
QsoBOB  Chahoon,  Jr.,  or  Mr.  Acer, 

LaurenJtide  Paper  Mill,  Grand  Mere^  Quebec: 

TEoiff  advocates  here  are  asserting  that  tariff  on  paper  is  necessary  to  protect  Ameri- 
can millB  against  cheap  labor  in  Canadian  paper  milla  Can  you  telegraph  to  me  to- 
day, at  my  expense,  the  daily  or  weekly  wasepaid  by  your  mill  to  various  daases  of 
mill  workers,  such  as  machine  tenders,  bacK  tenders,  third  men  on  madiines,  pulp 
j^rinders,  barkers,  wood  handlers,  firemen,  etc.,  also  whether  two  or  three  tour  sy^m 
18  employed?  How  do  your  wages  compare  with  those  paid  in  American  mills?  Is 
there  any  Government  compilation  available  which  snows  the  yearly  earnings  of 
workers  m  Oeoiadian  paper  mills?  Some  testimony  has  been  given  tnat  Camuiian 
paper  mills  pay  as  much  or  more  than  United  States  mills  for  skilled  labor  because 
most  of  it  comes  from  United  States  and  would  not  fp  to  Canada  for  lower  wages. 
Kindly  answer  promptly  to  New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington. 

John  Norsib. 


GsAND  Mbrb,  Qubbbc,  May  IS,  1908, 
John  Norris, 

Care  New  WUlard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Paper  mills  working  on  three  tours;  pulp  mills,  two  tours.  Labor  per  ton  of  produc- 
tion IS  as  high  in  Canadian  mills  as  United  States  mills.  Unskilled  men  may  receive 
slightly  lower  rates  per  hour,  but  are  not  as  efficient.  No  government  figures  on  this. 
ld£chine  tenders  here  Ret  from  $3.75  to  $4,  back  tenders  $2.50,  third  men  $1.80,  all 
for  eight-hour  day;  pulp  grinders,  17)  cents  per  hour;  wood  handlers,  from  15  to  17 
cents;  firemen,  16}  cents. 

Gboroe  Chahoon,  Jr. 

I  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Riordon,  but  I  did  not  keep  a  copy  of  it.  I 
merely  recalled  myself  to  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  couldjgive  me  any 
data  corresponding  to  this  inquiry  which  I  made  of  Mr.  Chahoon, 
but  not  as  detailed  as  that.  He  wrote  under  date  of  May  8  as  follows 
[reads]: 

Thb  Riobdon  Papbb  MuiLB  (Ldotbd), 

Montreal,  QuOfee,  May  8, 1908. 
John  Norrib,  Esq., 

The  Times,  New  Torh. 

Dbab  Snt:'  I  have  your  letter  of  May  6  concerning  cohiparative  wage  rates  in  the 
paper  industries  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

I  have  never  had  complete  figures  as  to  the  rate  of  wages  beine  paid  throughout  all 
the  industry  in  either  country,  but  I  have  compared  the  rates  uiat  we  are  paving  in 
oar  firm  with  those  that  are  bemg  paid  by  a  good  many  of  the  leading  United  States 
flnnfli  and  I  have  found  that  our  rates  were  as  high  or  higher  than  theus. 
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Our  avenge  rate  per  man  per  day  ia  $1.80  and  our  higheet  rate  is  $4.20. 

The  fact  tnat  our  rates  compare  favorably  with  those  paid  in  the  United  Statee  i» 
■hown  by  our  having  frequently  had  men  leave  positions  there  to  come  to  similar  post- 
tiona  wim  us. 

I  find  that  the  pay  in  skilled  labor  in  paper  and  pulp  seems  to  be  almost  the  same 
throughout  the  paper-making  districts  of  DOth  countries,  but  that  the  pay  for  common 
labor  varies. 

For  instance^  I  find  that  it  runs  up  to  $1.75  per  day  in  Michigan  and  New  York,  and 
$1.50  per  day  m  Maine,  $2  per  day  in  northern  Ontario  and  $1.50  to  $1.60  in  soutiiem 
Ontario,  and  $1.25  in  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick. 

I  consider  that  the  average  rate  per  day  for  all  men  employed  is  about  the  best  baais 
of  comparison  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  our  figure  of  $1.80  is  as  high  as  any. 

I  trust  that  these  figures  will  be  of  some  use  to  you  and  remain, 
Yours,  truly, 

Cabl  Riobik>h. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  Carl  Riordonf 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Carl  Riordon  is  the  general  manager  of  the  Riordon 
Paper  Mills  (Limited),  of  Merritton  and  Hawkesbury,  Ontario. 

The  Chairman.  He  might  easily  have  given  figures  relating  to 
his  mill. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  fact  is  that  I  had  not  at  that  time  thought  out 
the  inquiry.  I  will  send  that  inquiry  to  him.  In  the  Paper  Mill 
Directory  the  Riordon  Paper  Mills  (Lamited)  is  stated  to  be  located 
at  Memtton  and  Hawkesbury,  Ontario,  near  St.  Catherines.  It 
states:  ''Three  mills,  five  Sandy  Hill  grinders,  five  wet  machines; 
ground  wood,  20  tons  twenty-four  hours;  sulphite  mill,  four  digest- 
ers, one  60-inch,  two  70-inch,  two  74-inch  wet  and  one  72-inch  dry 
machines;  sulphite  fiber,  30  tons  twenty-four  hours;  also  paper." 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection  perhaps  it  would  oe  just  as 
well  to  say  that  the  committee  requested  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
to  furnish  this  information: 

Wages  now  paid  labor  engaged  in  producing  and  cutting  pulp  wood. 
Wages  now  paid  labor  in  wood-pum  milk. 
Wages  now  paid  labor  in  paper  mills. 
Above  also  for  years  1897, 1900, 1905. 

Amount  of  wages  paid  in  production  of  1  ton  of  ground  wood  pulp  from  first  work  in 
forest. 
Same  for  sulphite  pulp. 
Same  for  ton  news-print  paper. 
Comparison  with  prior  years. 

Compare  wages  in  employments  generally  of  1897  and  intervening  years  to  1907. 
Comparison  of  prices  of  stable  articles  1897-1907. 
Compare  wages  in  news-print  establishments  1897-1907. 
Compare  hours  of  labor,  pulp  and  paper  mills  1897-1907. 
Same  in  news-print  establishments. 

I  may  say  that,  like  all  the  statistical  bureaus  of  the  Government, 
it  is  impossible  to  ever,  so  far  as  my  experience  in  Congress,  now  for 
eleven  years^  is  concerned,  to  obtain  any  very  satisfactory  informa- 
tion. But  I  will  put  in  the  record  the  reply  of  Commissioner  Neill, 
together  with  the  information  which  he  has  furnished,  all  of  which 
is  taken  from  the  Labor  Bulletin  of  July,  1907.  That  we  have  been 
over  repeatedly.  He  is  not  able  to  furnish  the  information  as  to 
wa^es  now  paid  labor  engaged  in  producing  and  getting  pulp  wood; 
he  IS  not  able  to  furnish  that  information  as  to  the  amount  of  wages 

f)aid  in  production  of  1  ton  of  ground  wood  pulp  from  first  work  in 
orest;  nor  the  same  for  sulphite  pulp;  nor  the  same  for  ton  news- 
print paper;  nor  able  to  compare  tne  hours  of  labor  in  pulp  and  paper 
mills. 
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(Following  is  the  letter  and  the  statistics  referred  to :) 

DSPABTMBHT  OV  GoMMSBGB  AND  L^BOB, 

BUBBAU  OF  LaBOB, 

WoMngton,  May  IS,  1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann,  M.  C, 

Eoute  of  Repre$efUatxv€9,  WatikingUmt  D  C. 

Dbab  Ma.  Mann:  I  have  been  going  over  all  the  material  we  have  here  in  the 
Bureau  to  eee  if  I  could  in  any  way  give  you  figures  dealing  with  the  data  asked  for  in 
your  letter  of  May  5. 

We  have  nothing  at  all  bearing  on  aome  of  the  points  you  inquire  about,  and  what  we 
have  bearhig  on  ouier  points  I  am  afraid  is  not  sufficiently  detailed  to  be  of  much  use 
to  you. 

On  page  51  of  Bulletin  No.  71  (inclosed  herewith  and  marked  ''A")  are  given  the 
average  wages  and  hours  in  1905  and  1906  in  the  most  important  occupations  in  the 
maniuacture  of  paper  and  of  wood  pulp. 

The  course  of  waees  in  the  same  occupations  from  1890  to  1906  is  given  on  page  108 
d  Bulletin  No.  71  (inclosed  herewith  and  marked  "B  ").  The  figures  here  given  are 
not  absolute  wages,  but  are  relative,  each  year  being  compared  witn  the  average  wages 
from  1890  to  1899  used  as  a  basis. 

On  page  130  of  Bulletin  No.  71  (inclosed  herewith  and  marked  "0'')  the  relative 
wages  and  hours  are  given  for  the  industry  as  a  whole  for  the  same  period. 

The  above  data  are  only  brought  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1906.  Data  for  1907 
are  not  yet  prepared,  but  we  expect  to  have  them  ready  for  publication  in  our  July 
bulletin. 

The  figures  in  the  inclosed  tables  are  based  on  an  investigation  of  29  paper  and  wood- 
pulp  establidmients,  which  are  believed  to  be  foirly  representative  of  the  industry  as 
a  wnde.  Tlie  figures  are,  however,  averages,  and  probably  would  not  correspond  to 
the  figures  secur^  from  any  single  establishment.  Our  figures  embrace  occupations 
in  bou  liie  manufacture  of  paper  and  wood  pulp  and,  as  you  will  see,  in  some  estab- 
lishments the  handling  of  rags  where  these  are  used  in  paper  manufacture,  and  cover 
establishments  making  all  grades  of  paper,  including  the  cheaper  forms  of  cardboard. 

Wages  per  hour  of  four  occupations  m  news-print  establishments  for  1905  and  1906 
are  given  on  page  56  of  Bulletin  No.  71  (inclosed  herewith  and  marked  "  D''),  and  the 
reUittve  wages  since  1890  m  the  same  occupations  are  given  on  pages  111  and  112 
(inclosed  herewith  and  marked  '^E''). 

On  page  7  of  Bulletin  No.  71  is  a  table  showing  the  comparative  wages  in  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  industries  from  1890  to  1906,  and  also  showins  the  retail  prices 
of  fo(Klstuffs  during  the  same  period  (inclosed  herewith  and  marked  "  F"). 

Our  figures  are  designed  merely  to  show  the  trend  of  wages  from  year  to  year  and  are, 
therefore,  I  imagine,  neither  sufficiently  comprehensive  nor  sufficiently  detailed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  an  investigation  such  as  you  are  now  makiujg. 

We  have  no  figures  whatever  bearing  on  a  number  of  the  items  concerning  which 
you  ask  for  information,  and  I  have  indicated  these  items  with  a  red  dash  on  your 
memorandum  which  I  return  herewith* 

I  am,  very  truly,  yours,  Cbas.  P.  Nbill^ 

Conwiiuumer, 
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Tablb  I. ^Average  waga  and  houn  of  labor,  1906  and  1906,  by  occupatum$  and 

geographical  diinmoiu . 


PAPER  AND  WOOD  PULP. 


Oooapatlon  and  geograi^kloal  dlvliioiL 


Back  tenders,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

North  Central 

Untted  Statea 

Beaten,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

North  Central 

United  SUtea 

Blaok-ash  Immers,  male 
North  Atlantic 

Bleachers,  male: 

North  Atlantic..... 
North  Central 

United  Statea 

Oalendiers,  male: 

North  Atlantic . . .. . 
North  Central 

United  Btotea 

Oatendrers,  tanaJe: 
North  Atlantic 

Color  mixers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

North  Central 

t 

United  States 

Cotters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

North  Central 

United  States 

Cotters,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

North  Central 

United  Btotea 

Snamelers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

North  Central 

United  Stotea 

Fiidaheni,  male: 

North  Atlantte 

North  Central 

United  Stotea 

Finishers,  female: 

North.Atlantlfl 

North  Central 

UBitad  Btotea 

Labonn,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

NofthOsntral 

United  Stotea 


Nmn- 
berof 
eatob- 
liah- 
mento. 


16 
8 


24 


17 
10 


37 


8 
5 


13 


8 
7 


16 


2 


1 
1 


11 
8 


19 


10 
0 


19 


2 
1 


14 
9 


6 
6 


12 


17 
10 


37 


Number  of 
employees. 


1906. 


210 
66 


266 


414 
130 


644 


29 


80 
23 


112 


186 
63 


238 


88 


16 

8 


23 


107 
80 


137 


168 
40 


212 


68 
10 


78 


128 
40 


177 


60 
87 


87 


1,087 
227 


1,814 


1906. 


208 

61 


Average 

hours  per 

week. 


1906. 


64.12 
09.65 


420 
138 


668 


66.27 


60.94 
68.88 


62.83 


87 


28 


116 


202 
71 


273 


16 
17 


83 


96 
42 


140 


64.66 


66. 8S 

63.66 


67.04 


64.26 
68.63 


66.84 


66.00 


48.00 
60.00 


62.17 


61.79 
68.40 


63.24 


160 
66 


216 


66 
24 


160 
60 


60 
60 


UO 


1,019 


l,2n 


65.16 
50.94 


66.26 


48.68 
60.00 


60.00 


60.38 
60.90 


60.37 


67.08 
50.92 


68.29 


60.23 
60.72 


60.82 


1906. 


6414 
68.90 


66l22 


61.23 
68.48 


63.01 


68.76 


66.00 
62.57 


56.83 


5180 
64.06 


57.21 


56.00 


48.00 
60.00 


54.18 


52.32 
50.14 


54.36 


65.04 
60.95 


56.31 


48.66 

60.00 


61.64 


60.06 
50.03 


60.02 


57.70 
50.97 


68.94 


60.36 
60.66 


60.61 


ATeracB  wages 
pernour. 


1905. 


fO.1762 
.1538 


.1716 


.1806 
.1521 


.1788 


.1946 


.1977 
.1608 


.1901 


.2008 
.1717 


.1943 


.1412 


.2313 
.1886 


.2147 


.2101 
.1782 


.2031 


.1078 
.0938 


.1045 


.2204 
.1790 


.2204 


.1812 
.1771 


.1800 


.1842 
.1058 


.1221 


.16«7 
.14C1 


1906. 


10.1766 
.1668 


.1718 


.1782 
.1564 


.1788 


.1761 


.19n 
.1641 


.1806 


.1967 
.1746 


1903 


.1882 


.1770 


.1997 


.SUB 
.1768 


.3010 


.1086 
.0966 


.1068 


.3160 
.1796 


.2062 


.1781 
.1798 


.1784 


.1818 
.1014 


.1160 


.un 

.1690 


.1666 
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TabiiB  L^Averuge  wage$  and  houn  of  labors  1905  and  1906,  hff  octupaUom  and 
\  geoffrapkical  cItvmon*--Gontinaed. 

PAPER  AND  WOOD  PULP-Contliuied. 


Ooeopatlon  and  geographical  dlvlfltosL 

Nmn- 
berof 
estab- 
lish- 
ments* 

Nnmberof 
employees. 

Average 

hours  per 

week. 

AyersM  wages 
pernour. 

1905. 

1906w 

1906. 

1906. 

1905. 

1906w 

ICachlne  tenders,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

18 
9 

288 
47 

841 

60 

61.11 
69.84 

60.95 
68.66 

$0.2791 
.2712 

80.2806 

North  Central 

.2708 

United  States 

27 

4 
Z 

286 

291 

62.47 

62.26 

.2778 

.2791 

Press  tenders,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

62 
12 

74 
16 

66.98 
61.92 

66.78 
61.44 

.1562 
.1346 

.1672 

North  Central 

.1843 

United  States 

7 

74 

90  1  66.16 

66.79 

.1527 

.1531 

Pulp  grinders,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

6 
3 

118 
28 

120 
28 

68.15 
71.86 

68.11 
71.86 

.1591 
.1411 

.1692 

North  Central 

.1429 

United  States 

9 

146 

148 

68.80 

6&82 

.1556 

.1661 

Rag  sorters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

2 

1 

40 
8 

89 
8 

67.90 
60.00 

67.85 
60.00 

.1666 
.1583 

.1675 

North  Central ^ 

.1583 

United  States 

8 

43 

42 

58.05 

58.00 

.1660 

.1668 

Rag  sorters,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

6 
6 

214 

66 

217 
67 

64.17 
50.46 

52.38 
59.64 

.0085 
.1012 

.1049 

North  Central 

.1031 

United  States 

12 

280 

284 

56.41 

64.06 

.0991 

.1046 

Wood  cookers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

6 
3 

61 
11 

46 
10 

63.63 
71.78 

61.30 
71.70 

.1998 
.1654 

.9096 

North  Central 

.1604 

United  States 

9 

62 

66 

64.16 

63.28 

.1938 

.1976 

Wood  preparers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

8 
8 

261 
86 

186 
91 

61.63 
59.96 

62..^ 
69.95 

.1629 
.1509 

.1637 

North  Central 

.1607 

United  States 

11 

887 

277 

61.18 

6L64 

.1698 

.1687 
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Tablb  n. — Relative  wages  and  hours  of  labors  1890  to  1906^  by  occupatiom, 

PAPER  AND  WOOD  PULP. 


Back  Tendebs,  Hale. 

Pata  from  11  establishments  1890-1903;  15, 1004; 
25,1905:    24,1900.] 

Beatebb,  ICale. 

(DaU  from  14  estabUshments  1890-1903;  18, 1004; 
28, 1905;  27. 1906.] 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
emplo3ree8. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relatlv« 

wages  per 

hoar. 

Av-erage  1890-99... 
1890 

100.0 

85.4 

94.8 

91.7 

100.0 

93.8 

101.0 

102.1 

106.3 

117.7 

108.3 

119.8 

117.7 

120.8 

121.9 

123.4 

127.1 

129.0 

100.0 

100.4 

100.2 

100.3 

100.3 

100.0 

100.4 

100.4 

100.8 

101.2 

96.0 

95.0 

94.5 

92.6 

93.0 

90.6 

91.9 

91.8 

100.0 

97.1 

97.4 

98.1 

97.5 

98.9 

99.9 

98.5 

101.8 

101.9 

109.1 

110.0 

110.2 

111.7 

120.2 

12&1 

125.5 

125.7 

Average  1890-99.. 
1890 

100.0 

97.9 

102.6 

101.6 

99.5 

97.9 

95.2 

100.5 

100.5 

98.4 

104.8 

107.9 

108.5 

112.2 

120.1 

134.5 

137.1 

140.6 

100.0 

100.5 

100.3 

100.4 

100.9 

100.6 

100.6 

99.5 

100.6 

100.5 

96.2 

95.8 

92.2 

90.7 

89.2 

86.7 

88.0 

88.3 

100.0 
95.4 

1891 

1891 

66.9 

1892 

1892 

66.6 

1893 

1893 

08.6 

1894 

1894 

loai 

1895 

1895 

00.0 

1896 

1896 

100.7 

1897 

1897 

100.4 

1898 

1898 

00.8 

1899 

1899 

107.6 

1900 

1900 

108.7 

1901 

1901 

114.1 

1902 

1902 

116.8 

1903 

1903 

123.2 

1904 

1904 

126l1 

1905 

1905 

127.0 

1906 

1906 

127.2 

Black  Ash  Bvbnkbb,  Male. 

PaU  from  2  establishmenta  18BQ-1904;  3.  1905. 

1906.] 

Bleachers,  Male. 

[Data  from  7  establishments  1890-1003;  8.  1904; 
12. 1905;  13, 1906.] 

Averoge  1890-99... 
1890 

loao 

111.8 

7rx5 

100.0 

88.2 

111.8 

111.8 

105.9 

147.1 

88.2 

70.6 

129.4 

64.7 

64.7 

94.1 

111.7 

111.7 

142.6 

loao 

101.3 

102.3 

101.6 

101.9 

101.3 

101.3 

101.5 

100.8 

101.9 

86.0 

89.0 

86.6 

86.6 

84.4 

83.6 

86.9 

02.6 

100.0 

90.6 

99.7 

94.3 

95.5 

97.1 

94.2 

102.0 

102.5 

100.1 

122.9 

113.0 

121.0 

121.0 

135.7 

130. 7 

129.'' 

117.0 

Average  1890-99.. 
1890 

loao 

119.1 

122.1 

129.4 

111.8 

104.4 

86.8 

02.6 

75.0 

72.1 

70.4 

86.8 

86.8 

01.2 

89.7 

101.7 

94.7 

98.1 

100.0 

99.1 

99.3 

09.3 

100.0 

99.4 

100  5 

101.1 

103.6 

103.0 

08.7 

101.6 

101.6 

04.5 

04.8 

04.3 

07.5 

07.1 

loao 

96.0 

1891 

1891 

06.0 

1892 

1892 

08.8 

1893 

1893 

08.0 

1894 

1894 

08.1 

1895 

1895 

101.1 

1896 

1896 

loai 

1897 

1897 

100.5 

1898 

1898 

00.0 

1899 

1899 

100.0 

1900 

1900 

106.0 

1901 

1901 

106.4 

1902 

1902 

loatt 

1903 

loai 

110.4 

1904 

1904 

111.0 

iwa 

1905 

100.6 

1906 

1906 

100.8 

Calendrers,  Ifale. 

1903.    Data  for  bours  and  wages  from  5  ostab- 
lishments  1890-1892,    1894-19^;  4,    18^    Data 
from  7  establishmenta  1904:  15, 1905, 1906.] 

Calendbebs.  Female^ 
[Data  from  1  establishment  1800-1904;  2. 1005, 1W^,] 

Average  1890-99... 
1890 

100.0 

80.0 

92.7 

100.0 

110.9 

100.0 

100.0 

92.7 

89.1 

120.0 

114.5 

140.0 

169.1 

172.7 

190.9 

201.0 

236.8 

271.6 

100.0 

102.4 

101.7 

101.3 

99.9 

101.3 

101.3 

101.7 

102.2 

100.8 

87.5 

87.1 

85.5 

84.5 

85.1 

86.0 

84.0 

85.3 

100.0 

94.2 

93.2 

92.7 

98.9 

97.2 

102.6 

103.3 

101.9 

9a7 

117.0 

117.7 

122.5 

122.9 

127.6 

127.9 

132.7 

129.9 

Average  18QO-00.. 
1890 

100.0 

105.3 

105.3 

120.3 

126. 3 

84.2 

105.3 

100.0 

04.7 

04.7 

68.4 

7S.9 

78.9 

84.2 

100.0 

131.6 

ll&O 

102.5 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

04.8 

04.8 

04.8 

04.8 

04.8 

loao 

06.0 

1891 

1801 

107.  S 

1892 

1892 

102.  S 

1893 

1803 

100.7 

1894 

1894 

03.6 

1895 

189.'> 

01.0 

1896 

1896 

108  4 

1897 

1807 

05.9 

1898 

1898 

04.4 

1899 

1899 

101.1 

1900 

1900 

105.0 

1901 

1901 

lOLO 

1902 

1902 

00.8 

1903 

1903 

07.7 

1904 

1904 

104.5 

1905 

1905 

107.2 

1900 

1906 

104.0 
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Tabls  II. — RelaHve  wage$  and  hown  of  labor,  1890  to  190S,  by  oceupctfiorw-^Oontiinxed. 

PAPER  AND  WOOD  PULP-Oontlnaed. 


GOLOB  1£IZSB8,  Mal«. 

(Data  for  employees  from  1  estabUrimieat  1800- 
1908.  Data  for  taonra  and  wagea  from  2  eatab- 
Ushments  1880-1892,  1894-1903;  1,  1893.  Data 
from  1  estabUshment  1904;  2, 1905, 1900.] 


Year. 


Average  1890-00.. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1900 


Relative 

Relative 

number  of 

hours  per 

employeea 

week. 

100.0 

loao 

883 

102.7 

83  3 

102.7 

83,3 

102.7 

66.7 

97.2 

83.3 

102.7 

100.0 

102.0 

116.7 

101.5 

116.7 

101.5 

116.7 

101.5 

133  8 

85.5 

150  0 

84.8 

150  0 

84.8 

133  3 

85.5 

150  0 

84.8 

216.7 

84.8 

276.9 

84.0 

807.8 

87.2 

Relative 

Images  per 

hour. 


100.0 
90.2 


90. 
92. 


96.8 


99 

99 
105 
105 
105 
115.8 

113  2 

114  8 
113  7 
123  6 
121.1 
120.4 
112.0 


CtTTTns,  Famal*. 

Pata  from  6  establishments  1890-190B;  18,  1904; 
20, 1906;  19, 1906.] 


Average  1880-09. 

1890 

1891 

1802 

1883 

1894 

1805 

1896 

1897 

1808 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 


100.0 

loao 

107.6 

102.7 

127.2 

101.7 

96.7 

101.8 

103  3 

992 

g? 

100.3 

99.6 

0&9 

99.5 

97.8 

99.6 

92.4 

99.9 

89.1 

96w9 

93.5 

95.3 

97.8 

94.5 

10&6 

94.6 

iiao 

93.9 

111.8 

94.2 

113.8 

94.4 

U&O 

94.6 

100 

99 

99 

90 
101 

98 

99 

99. 

99. 

99.6 
IOSlO 
104.2 
105.0 
102.0 
109.0 
lia8 
114.7 
115.6 


FINI8HBR8,  ICato. 


Pata  from  14  estobltshments  1800-1908;  16, 1904; 
26. 1906;  28, 1906.] 


Average  1890-09. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1899 

1900. 

1901 

1902 

1908. 

1904 

1906 

1909. 


loao 

lOOO 

84.4 

1005 

87.5 

10O4 

oao 

10O2 

101.6 

99.0 

loao 

99.8 

93.8 

lOOO 

96lS 

lOOO 

112.5 

99.6 

114.1 

10O2 

115.6 

1002 

128L1 

10O2 

128L1 

10O3 

125.0 

99.1 

1500 

98.1 

1518 

98.6 

153.6 

909 

lOOlO 

905 

lOOO 

10O2 

101.9 

10O5 

103.7 

101.6 

10O9 

99.8 

97.3 

907 

97.4 

98.2 

98.8 

101.4 

105l8 

105.3 

107.0 

lOOO 


CuTTKBS,  Male. 

[Data  fbr  employees  from  6  establishments  1890* 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  6  estab* 
lishments  1800-1802,  1894-1903;  5,  1808.  Data 
from  10  establishments  1904;  18, 1905;  19, 1906.] 


Year. 


Average  1800-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

19U2 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 


Relative 

Relative 

number  of 

hours  per 

employees. 

week. 

100.0 

100.0 

74.6 

101.6 

78  0 

101.6 

84  7 

101.6 

906 

101.5 

113  0 

101.5 

113  6 

101.7 

110  2 

101.7 

108  5 

101.7 

111.9 

101.7 

113  6 

85.4 

116  9 

85.0 

130  5 

84.9 

132  2 

84.9 

154  2 

84.4 

1.37  9 

81.5 

133  1 

83.1 

130.0 

84.8 

Relative 

nragesper 

hoar* 


100.0 

90.8 

100.8 

10O4 

06  2 

08.1 

908 

906 

97.4 

97.6 

116  4 

1107 

115  0 

118  2 

122.9 

131.8 

128.0 

1207 


BNAMKLnts,  Male. 

[Data  from  3  establishments  1890-1904;  8,  1906, 

1906.] 


Average  1890-00 

1890 

1891 

1802 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1890 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 


100  0 

100.0 

55  0 

101.9 

77.8 

101.9 

800 

101.9 

116  7 

101.9 

122.2 

101.9 

105.6 

101.9 

122.2 

101.9 

113.9 

101.9 

10&6 

101.9 

88.9 

82.8 

801 

82.8 

94.4 

82.7 

138.9 

82.8 

152.8 

82.8 

175.0 

82.6 

189.6 

82.2 

2108 

• 

819 

lOOO 

96.2 

908 

95.0 

98.S 

904 

97.2 

97.  S 

97.2 

lOOl 

1208 

128.9 

134.8 

135.3 

142.1 

141.6 

1409 

131.8 


FxHiSHKU,  Female. 

[Data  for  employees  from  4  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  6  estab- 
Ushments  1890-1892,  1894-1903;  4,  1893.  Data 
from  6  estabUshments  1904;  11,  1905;  12, 190O] 


lOOO 

lOOO 

87.5 

10O5 

112.5 

10O2 

130.0 

lOOl 

122.5 

09.6 

77.5 

10O2 

92.5 

99.8 

95.0 

99.8 

92.5 

99.8 

97.5 

99.9 

9O0 

lOOl 

107.5 

99.9 

100  0 

lOOO 

9O0 

97.4 

107.5 

909 

03.6 

97.6 

95.5 

97.1 

1208 

902 

lOOO 

93.9 

1002 

103.0 

1000 

94.8 

906 

108.9 

98.6 

94.6 

101.2 

1004 

10O6 

105.0 

107.4 

120  S 

183.S 

1200 
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Table  U.—RdaHvewagei  and  hourt  of  labor,  JS90  to  1906,  by  ooeupaeion»-~Contmue<L 

PAPER  AND  WOOD  PULP— Contliiaed. 


Laboubs,  ICaJa. 


(Dsto  from  4  establishments  1800-1903;  19,  1004; 
28, 1906;  27, 1906.] 


Year. 


Average  1890-99... 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1885 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 


Relative 

Relative' 

number  at 

hours  per 

employees. 

week. 

100.0 

100.0 

113.6 

98.4 

109.0 

98.9 

98.9 

100.5 

100.0 

100.8 

96.6 

100.3 

103.4 

101.4 

90.4 

102.1 

93.8 

101.5 

84.7 

102.3 

108.5 

93.8 

102.3 

96.1 

134.5 

91.7 

118.1 

96.6 

127.1 

96.2 

134.5 

96.1 

142.3 

96.4 

137.6 

95.3 

Relative 

wages  per| 

hour. 


100.0 
97.9 
98.7 

VS.o 

97.5 

97.8 

99.5 

99.2 

99.9 

98.7 

112.2 

111.0 

115.5 

109.1 

118.5 

118.1 

119.5 

122.2 


PBE88  TSNDEBS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  3  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wattes  from  3  estab- 
lishments 1890-1893:  4,  1894-1903.  Data  from  3 
eetabUshments  1904;  8, 1905;  7, 1906.] 


Average  1890-M 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895. 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 


loao 

loao 

iia7 

loao 

116.7 

100.0 

116.7 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

91.7 

loao 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

9L7 

loao 

loao 

loao 

108  3 

loao 

108.3 

100.0 

125.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

90.0 

loao 

80. 5 

100.2 

07.9 

09.6 

loao 

97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
96.5 
101.5 
101.6 
101.6 
101.6 
101.5 
101.6 
104.0 
106.2 
106.2 
132.1 
132.9 
132.0 
132.8 


RjkO  80BTKB8,  MalSL 

-fDsta  from  2  establishments  1890-1005;  8, 1906.) 


Average  1890-00. 

1800 

1891 

1893 

1803 

1894 

1895 , 

1896 , 

1807 

1898 

1800 

1000 , 

1001 , 

1002 , 

1008 

1004 , 

1006 , 


loao 

loao 

102.0 

oao 

oao 

09.5 

iiao 

9&1 

1010 

08.9 

02.0 

99.8 

OSLO 

99.8 

1010 

ioa2 

iiao 

9a5 

o&o 

103.3 

8&0 

103.3 

114.0 

102.3 

8&0 

06.2 

iiao 

103.5 

134.0 

103.2 

150.4 

102.0 

OLl 

112.5 

80LO 

112.4 

loao 

94.5 

97.4 

99.8 

lOLl 

103.1 

102.4 

99.2 

101.9 

98.0 

102.3 

101.2 

loai 

lOLO 

103.8 

103.5 

97.4 

07.0 


ICachinx  Tendxes  ICale. 

[Data  for  employees  from  15  establiahments  1800- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  16  estab- 
lishments 1890-1892.  1894-1903;  15,  1893.  Data 
from  17  establishmenU  1904;  27, 1905, 1900.] 


Average  1890-99 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 


Relative 

Relative 

number  of 

hours  per 

employees. 

week. 

100.0 

100.0 

89.9 

100.6 

07.7 

100.6 

07.7 

100.0 

104.7 

99.6 

97.7 

99.9 

101.6 

100.2 

102.3 

100.3 

100.0 

100.8 

101.6 

101.0 

106.2 

97.0 

118.6 

97.9 

124.0 

01.3 

124.8 

88.9 

133.3 

87.0 

141.4 

84.7 

139.4 

86.6 

142.3 

86.8 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 


100.0 

97.1 

99.5 

100.0 

100.4 

99.7 

09.8 

08.6 

09.5 

100.0 

105.7 

104.1 

111.6 

113.4 

116.6 

120.1 

123.1 

128.7 


Pulp  Grimdebs,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  3  establishments  180O- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  4  estab- 
lishments 1890-1892,  1894-1903;  3,  1893.  Data 
from  5  establishments  1904;  10, 1905;  0, 1906.] 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 , 

1891 , 

1892 , 

1893 , 

1894 

1895 , 

1896 , 

1897 , 

1898 , 

1899 

1900 , 

1901 

1902 , 

1903 

1904 , 

1905 , 

1906 


loao 

93.5 

93.5 

03.5 

103.2 

103.2 

96.8 

103.2 

96.8 

96.8 

103.2 

103.2 

103.2 

103.2 

93L5 

114.0 

106.6 

lO&l 


loao 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

8a7 

02.3 

02.3 

100.0 
00.8 
09.8 
99.8 
96.4 
99.0 

loas 

101.1 
lOLl 
101. 1 

loa? 
ioa7 

10L5 
10L5 
115.4 
127.8 
121.4 
12L8 


Rao  Sobtebs,  Female^ 

Pata  from  5  establishments  1890-1903;  7, 1904;  11, 
1905:  12, 1906.] 


loao 

loao 

94.3 

10L2 

108.3 

09.9 

109.6 

101.0 

112.8 

99.5 

9a4 

08.6 

104.5 

09.8 

108.3 

08.9 

86.5 

100.1 

86.5 

lOLO 

loao 

ioa5 

117.9 

1005 

02.3 

102.6 

87.2 

101.1 

11L5 

10L6 

127.8 

10L8 

123.7 

104.6 

12&5 

IQlO 

loao 

97.6 

loao 

99.8 

99.  o 

1018 

101.  S 

loas 

99.3 

10L4 

07.6 

00.8 

loai 

9&7 

07.6 

1016 

loai 

1016 


WOOD  PUUP,  PRINT  PAPER,  BTO. 
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Tablb  H.^-RelaHve  waga  and  koun  of  labor,  1S90  to  1906,  hy  oeeupoMofw— Continaed. 

PAPER  AND  WOOD  PULP-Oontiiiiied. 


Wood  Cooksis,  ICato. 

[Date  for  employees  tram  1  establldmient  1890- 
1908.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  1  e8tal>- 
lishment  1890-1893;   2.  1894-loS.     Date  from  4 
establishmenta  1904;  9, 1906. 1906.] 

Wood  Pbxpasbbb,  Kale. 

[Data  for  employees  from  8  establishments  1890- 
1903.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  4  estab- 
Ushments  1890-1802,  ]901-ig03;  8*  1893:  5,  1894- 
1900.    Date  from  7  establlahmenU  1904;  12, 1906; 
11, 1906.1 

Teftr. 

Relative 
nmnber  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hoars  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Year. 

ReUtive 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative  Relative 

hours  per  wa^si  per 

week.       hour. 

Average  1890-90... 
1800 

100.0 

7&0 

68.8 

56.8 

43.8 

25.0 

100.0 

100.0 

17&0 

187.5 

137.6 

162.6 

200.0 

200.0 

118.8 

129.9 

132.0 

119.2 

100.0 
97.5 
97.5 
97.5 
97.5 

iia5 

104.0 

104.0 

101.8 

101.6 

88. 4 

87.2 

8&8 

8&8 

87.3 

84.0 

85.9 

847 

100.0 

96.3 

947 

96.3 

99.8 

97.7 

99.7 

99.6 

96.2 

99.2 

119.3 

122.3 

121.4 

119.3 

131.1 

135.2 

142.3 

145.4 

Average  1890-99.. 
1890 

100.0 

63.2 

63.2 

73.7 

100.0 

947 

106.3 

13]  i 

121.1 

136.8 

131.6 

126.8 

126.8 

126.8 

110.5 

1248 

130.8 

107.5 

loao 

99.8 

99.8 

100.8 

100.8 

100.6 

100.8 

100.3 

100.2 

100.4 

98.5 

98.2 

96.7 

96.7 

95.8 

03.6 

944 

96lO 

100.0 
101.4 

1891 

1891 

100.6 

1898 

1892 

100.4 

1893 

1893 

103.1 

1894 

1894 

97.7 

1895 

1895 

98.4 

1890 

1896 

96.7 

1897 

1897 

98.8 

1896 

1896 

98.7 

1899 

1899 

102.0 

1900 

1900 

103.8 

1001 

1901 

114  2 

1902 

1902 

118.1 

1903 

1903 

133.6 

1904 

1904 

134.3 

1905 

1905 

13&6 

1906 

1906 

138.1 

0. 

Tablb  III. — Relative  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  1890  to  1906,  by  industrial 

(Average  1890-1899- 100.a) 
PAPER  AND  WOOD  PULP. 


Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  pel 

hour. 

1890 

92.0 

95.4 

98.6 

100.6 

03.4 

100.6 

103.6 

107.8 

105.6 

ioa6 

100.4 

100.4 

99.9 

loao 
ioa7 
ioa7 

100.8 
10L2 

96.5 
9&8 
93.6 
99.7 
98.7 
99.2 
100.6 
99.8 
90.8 

1899 

102.6 
1149 
115.4 
118.3 
123.5 
135.7 
136.7 
146.4 

99.5 
99.6 
08.6 
93.0 
92.7 
91.1 
92.8 
08.1 

108.6 

1891 

190O 

106.7 

1882 

1901 

110.9 

1803 

1902 

111.1 

1894 

1903 

118.7 

1805 

1904 

122.8 

1806 

1905 

122.4 

1897 

1906 

12L1 

1808 

814 
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Tablb  L — Average  tpoges  and  hours  of  labor ^  1905  and  1906^  fiy  oeeupaHom  and 

geographical  diviiioM — Continued. 

PBINTINQ  AND  PUBUSHINO,  NBWBPAPBR. 


Oocupation  and  geographieal  dfyldoo. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

ATerage 

hours  per 

week. 

Averanwagsa 
pernour. 

1905. 

1906. 

1906 

190flL 

1906. 

1906. 

Compoaiton.  male: 

North  A iiantio 

47 
22 
44 

19 
17 

787 
237 
695 
226 

196 

820 
279 
689 
236 
242 

47.12 
48.22 
47.78 
48.79 
46.46 

47.00 
47.20 
47.24 
48.52 
46.66 

10.4946 
.4602 
.6030 

JQOfi 

.6072 

10.4006 

Booth  AtlAntiQ , 

.4707 

North  Gentnl 

.61M 

South  Central 

Weatem 

.6046 

United  Btatea 

149 

2,042 

2.306  1  ^-M 

47.26 

.6036 

.6120 

Linotype  operators,  male: 

North  Atlantic .         . 

46 
22 
43 
19 
17 

813 
247 
686 
218 
210 

799 
254 
616 
217 
229 

47.24 
44.66 
47.68 
47.42 
46.26 

46.74 
44.94 
47.36 
47.71 
45.62 

.6448 
.6606 
.6121 
.6264 
.6462 

.6624 

80Pth  Atlantic. 

.6531 

North  Central 

.5296 

South  Central 

•  vv^W 

Western 

.6536 

United  States 

147 

2,074 

2,114 

46.88 

46.68 

.6662 

•  OvQo 

Pressmen,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

47 
22 
43 
18 
17 

888 
09 

316 
33 
75 

'    410 

71 

362 

33 

78 

47.22 
48.90 
52.41 
52.58 
49.04 

46.68 
48.25 
50.67 
52.61 
49.17 

.4460 
.3606 
.4057 
.4564 
.4463 

.4636 

South  A  tlantic 

.3706 

North  Central 

.4160 

South  Central 

.4678 

Western 

.4617 

United  States 

147 

881 

954 

49.57 

48.68 

.4256 

.4374 

Stereotypers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

44 

19 
40 
17 
17 

241 
52 

179 
31 
60 

259 
54 

186 
32 
54 

46.21 
46.81 
48.54 
48.52 
49.98 

45.84 
46.78 
48.45 
49.19 
49.83 

.5224 
.3983 
.4449 
.4236 
.4702 

.5324 

South     Atlftnt*C...,.       1 ..       a       a 

.4046 

North  Central 

.4463 

South  Cflntral...,' ^.^  ^....^    ...^ 

.4278 

Western 

.4843 

United  Stotes 

137 

663 

586 

47.49 

47.31 

.4754 

.4m 

WOOD  FULP,  FBIKT  PAPEB^  BTO. 
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Tablb  U.^Rdathe  waget  and  hovrs  tf  kboTy  1890  to  190$^  by  oeeupirttotM— Continued. 

PRIKTINO  AND  PUBLISHINa,  NSW8PAPBR. 


GoMPOfliTOBS,  ICale. 

(Dftta  for  employees  from  01  eetAblidunents  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  91  estab- 
lishments 1890;  92«  1891, 1S92;  93. 1893;  94.  1694; 
05,  1895-1903.  Data  from  136  establishments 
1904;  148, 1906;  149. 1906.] 


Tear. 


Ayenge  1890-09, 

1890 

U91 

1809 

1803 

1804 

3806 

1806 

1807 

1808 

IcHW*  «•••■•••■«•< 

1000 

1901 

1902 , 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 


Belatiye     Relatlye 


nnmber  of 
employBea. 


hours  per 


Relatlye 

wages  per 

hour. 


loao 

loao 

131.4 

101.2 

13a  3 

loaa 

130.1 

loai 

11&6 

101.1 

01.0 

100.4 

70.7 

100.4 

76.0 

100.1 

808 

00.0 

78.2 

00.1 

82.2 

07.6 

84.4 

07.8 

8&6 

O&O 

8&1 

O&l 

87.9 

04.8 

92.4 

03.0 

100.7 

03.4 

108.7 

08.8 

lOOO 
101.0 
101.6 
101.0 

W.  o 

96.4 

97.2 

96.9 

90.6 

00.0 

103.7 

108.4 

107.0 

110.5 

lia4 

115.6 

118.3 

1203 


LmoTYVE  OpntATOBs.  Male. 

(Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  1  establishment 
1890;  5.  1891;  16.  1892;  S.  1893;  54.  1894;  60.  1806; 
80.  1806;  88,  1897;  04,  1808;  00.  1800;  100,  1000; 
102.  1901;  108,  1002;  104, 1003;  136, 1004;  147, 1006^ 
1006.] 


Year. 


Average  1800-00 

1800 

1801 , 

1802 

1803 

1894 

1895 

1806 

1897 

1808 

1890 

1000 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 


Relati^ 
number  of 
employees. 


rai 
rai 
raj 
raj 

(a\ 
(oj 
foj 

raj 
ra) 

[« 
(a\ 
ra) 

h 


RelatlTe 

hours  per 

week. 


100.0 

loai 

98.6 

101.4 

102.6 

1006 

99.4 

99.2 

v9.  o 

99.6 

99.5 

00.4 

99.4 
99. 6 
99.4 
99.2 
06.8 


Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 


lOOiO 

1108 

106.2 

01.9 

07.6 

00.9 

00.4 

00.1 

08.7 

06.2 

06.3 

00.6 

00.6 

101.0 

104.0 

105.9 

106.5 

106.6 


Prkmmbn,  Hale. 

% 
(Data  for  employees  from  106establi8hmentsl80O- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  106  estab- 
lishments 1800;  107.  1801-1^;  108,  1806-1003. 
Data  from  136  establishments  1004;  143,  1005; 
147. 1006.] 


Avenge  1880-00 

1800 

1801 

1809 

1803 

1804. 

1806 

1806 

1807 

1806 

1890 

1000 

1901 

1002 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 


100.0 

lOOO 

86.6 

101.1 

88.6 

101.0 

92.5 

100.0 

04.7 

101.0 

0&6 

10O6 

0&3 

100.1 

lO&O 

09.6 

107.3 

96.8 

114.6 

98,7 

110.0 

96.2 

uao 

97.8 

127.0 

97.6 

133.8 

97.3 

138.6 

97.1 

148.4 

96^3 

152.7 

97.0 

16&4 

96l3 

lOOO 

97.0 

97.7 

97.6 

06.3 

06.0 

09.5 

101.5 

101.8 

102.9 

104.2 

104.0 

106.1 

109.1 

112.6 

114.6 

116.4 

110.6 


Stkbeottpbrs,  Hale. 

[Data  for  employees  from  76  establishments  1800- 
1003.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  76  estab- 
lishments 1800;  77. 1801-1803;  78,  1894.  1895;  70.  ' 
1896-1903.    DaU  from  100  establishments  1004: 
183,  1006;  137, 1006.] 


Average  1800-00 

1800 

1801 , 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 , 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1800 

1900 

1001 

1002 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 


loao 

100.0 

84.4 

100.3 

84.7 

100.6 

00.7 

100.7 

97.0 

1005 

97.3 

10O5 

99.7 

100.5 

100.6 

lOOO 

109.6 

00.4 

111.6 

09.0 

116.0 

08.6 

115.0 

08.7 

110.  S 

08.4 

122.6 

08.5 

122.0 

08.5 

120.0 

07.2 

US.4 

0O5 

141.1 

06.1 

lOOO 

95.8 

96.8 

08.1 

99. 8 

08.6 

00.0 

101.8 

102.8 

1016 

106.6 

104.9 

106.6 

107.1 

106.4 

11L6 

Ills 

lia3 


a  No  relative  numbers  shown,  aa  reports  were  secured  Irom  but  one  estaMlshment  employing  linotype 
operators  aa  eaily  aa  1800.  
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WOOD  VXJVPj  PBIKT  PAFEB,  STO. 


RdaHve  employee,  hours  per  week,  wages  per  hour.fuU-tiTne  weekly  earmnasper  employes^ 
reiaU  pnees  <^/oodj  <md  purchaiing  power  of  hourly  wages  and  offuU-time  weMy 
earnings  per  employee^  msatured  by  reUtU  prices  of  food,  1890  to  1906. 


[RalatlYB  namben  oompotod  on  bMli  of  avsnge  for  189O-1899ael00Jll.) 

Employ- 
ees. 

Hoars 
per  week. 

Wages 
per  hour. 

Foil  time 
wwWy 
eamlnga 
per  em- 
ployee. 

RetaU 
prices  of 

food, 
weighted 
according 
to  family 
consmnp- 

tlon. 

measured  by  retafl 
pzlces  of  food,  of— 

Year. 

Hourly 
wages. 

FuUtfane 
weekly 
eaznlnga 
per  em- 
ployee. 1 

1890 

94.8 

97.3 

99.2 

99.4 

94.1 

96.4 

96.6 

100.9 

106.4 

112.1 

115.6 

119.1 

123.6 

126.6 

12&7 

133.6 

142.9 

100.7 

100.5 

100.5 

100.3 

W.  8 

100.1 

99.8 

99.6 

99.7 

99.2 

98.7 

98.1 

97.3 

96.6 

95.9 

9&9 

96l4 

loai 

100.3 

ioa8 

100.9 

97.9 

96.3 

99.7 

99.6 

100.2 

102.0 

105.6 

108.0 

112.2 

116.3 

117.0 

118.9 

124.2 

101.0 

loas 

101.8 

101.2 

97.7 

98.4 

99.6 

99.2 

99.9 

101.2 

104.1 

105l9 

109.2 

112.3 

112.2 

114.0 

118.5 

102.4 

103.8 

101.9 

104.4 

99.7 

97.8 

96l6 

96.3 

96.7 

99.6 

lOLl 

10&2 

110.9 

110.3 

111.7 

112.4 

11&7 

07.9 

96.6 

98.9 

96.6 

98.2 

100.6 

104.4 

103.4 

101.6 

102.5 

104.4 

102.7 

101.2 

105.4 

104.7 

10&8 

107.3 

OS.I 

1891 

97.1 

1899 

99.4 

1898 

96^9 

1894 

96.0 

1896 

loao 

1896 

104.2 

1897 

103.0 

1896 

101.2 

1899 

101.7 

1000 

103.0 

1001 

ioa7 

1902 

96.6 

1903 

101.8 

1904 

100.4 

1906 

101.4 

1906 

102.4 

Referring  to  the  foregoing  table  it  is  seen  that  the  relative  wages  per  hour  in  1890 
were  100.3,  indicating  that  the  average  wages  per  hour  in  1890  were  100.3  per  cent  of 
the  average  wages  per  hour  for  the  ten  years  from  1890  to  1899,  inclusive,  or  0.3  per 
cent  higher  than  during  the  period  named.  The  lowest  point  reached  was  in  1894. 
when  the  relative  wages  per  hour  were  97.9.  Prom  1894  the  movement  was  upward 
for  two  years;  in  1897  there  was  a  slight  decline.  From  1897  there  was  an  advance 
each  year.  In  1906  the  relative  wages  per  hour  reached  124.2,  or  24.2  per  cent  more 
than  the  avera^  for  1890  to  1899.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  wages  per  hour  in  1906  in 
the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  of  the  country  were  higher  than  in  any 
other  year  of  the  period  covered. 

In  using  these  relative  numbers  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  per  cent  of  change 
between  one  year  and  another  is  not  the  result  of  the  subtraction  of  the  two  relative 
numbers.  For  example,  the  relative  wages  per  hour  in  all  industries  were  97.9  in 
1894  and  124.2  in  1906.  The  difference  between  these  two  relative  numbers  is  26.3. 
The  increase  in  wages  per  hour,  however,  from  1894  to  1906  was  not  26.3  per  cent. 
This  difference  in  the  relative  numbers  (26.3)  is  26.9  per  cent  of  97.9,  the  number  for 
1894  with  which  comparison  is  made,  making  the  wages  per  hour  in  1906  26.9  per  cent 
higher  than  the  wages  per  hour  in  1894.  Tne  per  cent  of  difference  in  the  relative 
numbers  for  any  two  years  mav  be  computed  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  example. 

While  wages  per  hour  were  higher  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries 
in  1906  than  in  any  other  year  covered  by  this  report,  the  regular  hours  of  labor  per 
week  were  lower  in  1906  than  in  any  other  year  of  the  period.  The  table  shows  tiiat 
in  1890  Uie  relative  hours  of  labor  per  week  were  100.7,  which  means  that  they  were 
100.7  per  cent  of  the  average  hours  of  labor  per  week  for  the  ten  years  from  1890  to 
1899,  or  0.7  per  cent  more  than  the  avera^  for  that  period.  From  1890  the  weekly 
hours  decreased  until  1894,  when  the  relative  number  was  99.8.  In  1895  there  was  % 
slight  increase,  after  which  there  was  a  gradual  decrease  to  the  minimum  in  1906, 
the  relative  number  for  that  year  being  95.4,  or  4.6  per  cent  less  than  the  average  hours 
worked  during  the  base  period  from  1890  to  1899.  It  is  seen  from  the  table  and  from 
the  chart  that  during  the  period  covered  the  changes  have  not  been  so  marked  in 
hours  of  labor  as  in  wages  per  hour,  but  the  general  course  has  been  toward  a  reduction. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  May  I  ask  whether — ^I  am  not  raising  any  question 
about  the  wisdom  of  asking  for  it — but  may  I  ask  whether  it  would  be 
a  fair  comparison  of  the  labor  cost  to  go  back  to  the  cutting  of  the 
wood  in  the  forests  I 
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The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  woiild  be  a  very  pertinent 
inquiry. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Well,  when  we  are  talking  of  making  paper  we  assume 
that  that  basis  is  on  the  cost  of  the  wood,  a  cord  of  wood,  at  a  given 
point;  at  the  mill:  and  then  the  barking  or  preparing  processes  and 
the  pulp  and  sulphite  and  paper-making  processes. 

Tne  Chairman.  That  is  true,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  charged 
by  a  very  distinguished  gentleman  who  has  appeared  before  us,  and 
Who  18  nowsitting  in  front  of  us.  that  some  of  the  prices  of  pulp  wood 
were  artincial. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  am  entirely  in  agreement  with  the  chairman  if  that 
inquiry  would  develop  any  light  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  pertment  inquiry  if  we  can  obtain  the  infor- 
mation, which  I  judge  we  are  not  able  to  obtain  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  what  we  want  to  know  in  connection  with  the 
charges  of  subsidiarv  companies  for  wood. 

The  Chairman.  However,  as  to  much  of  the  information  that  I 
asked  for,  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  how  far  it  may  be  perfect. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  you  did  not  get  in  response  to  that  inquiry  of  the 
Bureau  seems  to  be  about  as  much  as  what  you  did  get. 

The  Chair^lan.  And  much  more  valuable  information  than  what 
we  did  get. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  May  I  at  this  tmie  submit  to  the  chairman  a  copy  of 
the  letter  which  has  been  sent  out  by  the  American  Newspaper  rub- 
Ushers'  Association  to  18,000  publications,  in  addition  to  telegrams  to 
1,300  newspapers  of  the  same  purport,  urging  prompt  and  full  reply  by 
newspapers  to  the  printed  questions  sent  out  by  this  committeef 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that  sent  out? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  This  is  dated  May  13.  The  telegram  was  sent  out 
May  12;  this  was  sent  early  yesterday.  Inasmucn  as  matters  of  this 
kind  had  been  inquired  about,  I  thought  it  was  better  to  put  it  in  the 
record. 

Tile  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
the  members  of  your  organization  would  not  answer  unless  instructed 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No;  possibly  because  there  is  a  feeling  among  some 
of  the  members,  whjcn  I  coniess  was  quite  general  prior  to  our  coming 
here,  that  the  inquiry  was  not  a  friendlj^  one,  and  they  therefore  hesi- 
tated about  making  any  answers ;  and  this,  as  others,  has  been  intended 
to  urge  newspaper  publishers,  whether  connected  with  the  oi^aniza- 
tion  or  not,  to  cooperate  in  order  that  a  full  and  thorough  inquiry 
might  be  possible,  and  solely  with  that  purpose;  and  to  disaouse 
minds  of  any  thought  that  there  should  be  any  antagonism  to  an 
investigation.     [Reads :] 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Absociatiom, 

New  Yorh,  Mau  IS,  1908. 
Dear  Sir:  It  is  important  and  urgent  that  the  information  requested  by  uie  Hon. 
James  R.  Mann,  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 
in  his  letter  to  you,  dated  May  7,  be  complied  with  at  once. 

Please  fill  out  the  blank  sent  you  by  him  and  mail  it  without  delay  to  Hon.  James  R. 
Mann,  chairman  of  the  comnuttec,  at  Wa8hing;ton,  D.  G. 

I    We  are  anxious  to  have  the  committee  report  to  the  present  session  of  Congress  and 
if  possible  secure  action  on  the  Stevens  bill  before  adjournment. 
Yours,  ^thfuUy, 

Herman  Bidder. 

Fresideni, 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  publishers  do  you  say  you  have  sent 
that  to  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  was  sent  to  a  list  of  18,000. 

The  Chairman.  We  did  not  send  our  inquiry  to  them. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  know  you  did  not;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  we 
will  receive  requests  for  blanks  as  a  result  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  gave  instructions  to  have  the  inquiry  sent  to 
every  newspaper  of  1,500  circulation  or  over. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  You  also  had  it  sent,  apparently,  to  some  monthly 
publications. 

The  Chairman.  To  all  publications  listed  in  Lockwood's  Direct- 
ory, 1,500. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Lockwood's?  That  is  Ayres's  Directory  that  you 
have  here. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  will  not  say  which  one.  It  was  sent  to 
Byron  S.  Adams,  who  said  that  he  would  obtain  a  newspaper  direct- 
ory from  one  of  the  newspapers  in  the  list — the  last  directory. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  one  you  have  is  of  1905,  is  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know;  it  is  the  last  one  in  the  copyright 
division  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Mav  I  submit  also  a  straggling  report  of  increased 
price  sent  by  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Daily  Times,  whicn  is  costing  them 
55  cents  more  per  hundred  to-day  than  heretofore? 

(Following  is  the  letter  referred  to:) 

El  Paso  Daily  Tdies, 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  May  9, 1908. 
Mr.  Herman  Riddbr,  New  York,  N,  T. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  telegram  reached  my  office  during  my  absence  from  the  city. 
Our  paper  is  costing  us  55  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds  than  heretofore.    We  Bie 
now  paying  13.20  per  hundredweight,  formerly  $2.65.    Our  contract  will  expire  No- 
vember 1. 

Yours,  truly,  The  Times  Publishinq  Co., 

By  M.  M.  Green. 

May  I  ask  whether  the  quarterly  statements  which  I  submitted 
day  before  yesterday  will  be  returned  to  me  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  may  ask  the  reporters  about  it. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  have  asked  the  reporters  on  three  occasions  without 
success.     I  turned  them  over  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  tmderstand  it,  all  of  the  oripnal  copy  is 
returned  to  my  office,  and  it  may  be  secured  there. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  is  quit«  important. 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  of  that  sort  is  thrown  away,  Mr.  Norris. 

In  your  opening  statement  you  say: 

We  will  produce  figures  to  prove  our  assertions  that  the  paper  makers  planned  to  add 
960,000,000  per  annum  to  the  Durdens  of  the  paper  consumers. 

I  think  likely  we  went  over  that  yesterday.  You  have  no  specific 
information  on  that  subject  further  than  the  prices  of  paper,  as  I 
understand  it,  than  what  nave  alreadv  been  put  m. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Further  than  that  which  is  in  the  record,  and  which 
there  shows. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  at  the  same  time: 

Shall  I  tell  you  the  storv  of  the  transformation  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association  from  a  tame  a  abating  society  with  an  annual  dinner  and  an  amiable 
intermingling  of  everybody  in  the  trade  mto  a  group  of  lawbreakers,  with  running 
methods  of  evasion  of  the  criminal  statutes  and  witn  devices  to  force  an  immunity 
bath  from  the  Grovemment  whenever  caught  in  its  crimes?  Shall  I  teU  you  the  story 
ol  the  Parks  pools  and  of  John  H.  Parks,  who  is  now  in  Europe? 

76951--VOL  2—09 ^ft 
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Have  you  told  us  those  stories? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  I  will — answering  two  questions  in  one — the  first  one 
I  will  answer  fully  as  soon  as  I  have  explained  the  status  of  the 
second  one  with  respect  to  the  Parks  pool  and  to  Parks.  I  have 
submitted  to  this  committee  a  detailed  report  of  the  operations  of 
one  of  the  Parks  pools,  which  is  now  under  investigation  by  the 
Federal  grand  jury  m  New  York,  and  I  doubt  if  at  this  time  it  would 
be  proper  for  me  to  make  a  public  statement  upon  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  confidential  paper  that  was  turned 
over  to  us? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  confidential  paper  which  I  turned  over  to  the 
committee  was  the  basis  of  the  inquiry  which  is  now  in  progress  in 
New  York. 

With  respect  to  the  transformation  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association  from  a  tame  debating  society,  and  so  forth,  into  a 
group  of  lawbreakers.  I  will  say  that  prior  to  either  the  annual  meet- 
mg  of  1906  or  that  oi  1907  the  organization  was  made  up  not  merely 
of  paper  makers,  but  of  supply  men  and  associates  who  mingled  there, 
and  it  was  more  or  less  of  a  social  affair  than  it  has  recently  become. 
Recently  by  eUminating  supply  men  and  the  jobbers,  and  confining 
the  organization  strictly  to  the  paper  makers,  and  adopting  standards 
of  trade  customs,  and  holding  meetings  where  prices  were  discussed 
in  the  various  divisions  or  groups  of  the  association,  it  became  an 
entirely  different  body.  For  instance^  the  sulphite  group  was  sub- 
stanticdly  the  sulphite  pulp  association  whicn  had  been  meeting 
monthly  in  New  York  and  fixing  prices  and  regulating  output,  an 
organization  which  in  November,  1907,  changed  the  form  of  by-laws 
of  its  organization  in  order  that  they  might  evade  the  Federal  statutes. 
^  The  Chairman.  What  change  in  the  by-laws  was  made;  have  you 
given  us  that? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  have  given  you  the  new  by-laws.  That  is  not  all  of 
my  answer 

The  Chairman.  You  say: 

With  cunning  methods  of  evasion  of  the  criminal  statutes  and  with  devices  to  force 
an  immunity  bath  £rom  the  Government  whenever  caught  in  its  crimes. 

Have  you  information  upon  that  subject  which  you  have  not  yet 
called  to  our  attention?    If  not,  we  certainly  want  it. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  has  reference  to  the  devioBs  of  the  Parks  pool 
plan  of  the  fiber  and  manila  association,  which  are  yet  in  such 
shape  that  I  feel  that  I  can  not  publicly  state  those  matters  here. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  notmng  to  do,  then,  with  the  matter  of 
the  news-print  paper  producers  as  news-print  paper  producers? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  les,  sir;  in  the  first  place  there  is  a  relation  between 
that  and  the  news-print  paper 

The  Chairman.  1  did  not  ask  about  the  relation;  I  asked  vhether 
this  statement  related,  itself,  directly,  to  news-print  paper  producer 
as  news-print  paper  producers. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  it  includes  them  in  it,  with  the  interchange  of  in- 
formation between  them,  the  underground  system  of  quotations 
whereby  one  firm,  one  paper  maker,  knew  within  an  hour  about  other 
quotations.  Some  of  the  data  which  was  disclosed  in  those  answers 
of  the  newspapers,  where  they  knew  of  a  quotation  made  by  another 
mill  within  twenty-four  hours 
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The  Chairican.  I  would  like  to  get  this  clear  in  my  mind,  Mr. 
Norris,  if  I  can.  As  I  understood  you,  you  said  that  tms  statement 
primarily  related  to  the  Parks  pool  concerning  the  Fibre  and  Manila 
Association? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  this  statement-  does  not  primarily^  relate 
to  the  news-print  producers  as  a  news-print  producer,  or  is  that 
correct?  Did  the  Manila  and  Fibre  Association,  as  an  association, 
have  anything  to  do  primarily  with  the  production  of  news-print 
paper? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Only  to  the  extent  that  it  tied  up  mills  which  other- 
wise were  available  for  news-print  making — ten  mills. 

'  The  Chairman.  Is  that  part  of  the  confidential  evidence  that  you 
do  not  wish  to  produce,  as  to  what  mills  are  tied  up? 

Mr,  NoRRis.  Oh,  no;  I  have  referred  to  ten  mills,  which  were  in 
the  Fibre  and  Manila  Association,  which  were  capable  of  producing 
news-print,  and  which  have  tied  up  their  output  so  as  to  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  supply  of  news-print  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  further  public  information  as  to  the 
Parks  nool? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  have  other  information  which  is  not  public  relating 
to  the  Fiber  and  Manila  Parks  pool.  There  was  another  Parks  pool 
in  box  board,  about  which  I  have  given  you  all  the  information  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  statement,  on  page  6,  you  say: 

We  promiBe  to  convince  you  that  they  have  glutted  the  Canadian  millB  with  orden 
and  have  continuously  kept  the  Canadian  laborers  employed  while  banded  together 
to  keep  the  American  laborer  in  idleness  until  the  demand  for  paper  should  increase. 
One  company  imported  wood  pulp  from  Canada  to  the  extent  of  17,000  tons  in  1907 , 
and  used  American  machines  to  produce  that  paper  for  foreign  use,  and  collected  its 
rebates  of  duty  from  the  United  States  Treasury  while  it  was  starving  the  American 
market 

I  do  not  remember  just  what  evidence  you  put  in  on  that  subject, 

Mr.  NoRRis.  You  are  confounding  two  matters.  Have  you  split 
that  in  the  middle? 

The  Chairman.  I  have  split  it  just  where  you  split  it.  I  read  it 
as  you  said  it. 

fir.  NoRRis.  I  know,  but  I  mean  that  jrou  have  quoted  two  state- 
ments. The  first  one  relates  to  the  placing  of  an  order  for  17,000 
tons  in  the  Canadian  mills  at  a  time  when  otherwise  the  Canadian 
mills  might  have  affected  the  American  market  by  their  competition. 
The  second  one,  relating  to  the  importation  of  so  many  tons  of  wood 
pulp  and  the  use  of  American  macnines,  relates  to  a  matter  of  getting 
the  rebates  and  practically  having  that  Wood  pidp  admitted  free  for 
that  special  piurpose  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  see.  You  say  these  statements  ought 
to  be  divided.     They  were  made  all  in  one  statement. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  mean  that  they  relate  to  two  different  facts. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  "glutted  the  Canadian  mills  with  orders. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  the  one  relating  to  the  placing  of  an  order  for 
17^00  tons  of  wood  pulp  with  the  Canadian  mills. 

The  Chairman.  For  tne  foreign  trade? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes^ir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  evidence  that  you  have  of  thoir 
glutting  the  Canadian  markets? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Instead  of  "only"  evidence,  that  is  ''the"  evidence 
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The  Chaibman.  Well,  I  mean  you  have  no  other  evidence?  That 
is  the  only  evidence.  I  think  that  is  perfectly  correct,  is  it  not  t  You 
do  not  know  that  there  is  any^  other  evidence} 

Mr.  NoBBis.  That  is  the  evidence. 

The  Chaibman.  You  said: 

One  compan^r  imported  wood  pulp  from  Canada  to  the  extent  of  17,000  tons  in  1907, 
and  used  .Ajnerican  machinee  to  produce  that  paper  for  foreign  use,  and  collected  iti 
rebates  of  duty  from  the  United  States  Treasury  while  it  was  starving  the  American 
market. 

Did  you  put  in  the  evidence  on  that? 

Mr.  !NOBBis.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  That  17,000  tons  in  1907  was  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  paper  for  foreign  use? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Yes;  that  is  Mr.  Chable's  statement. 

The  Chaibman.  And  collected  its  rebates  or  drawbacks) 
.  Mr.  NoBBis.  That  is  Mr.  Chable's  statement.    That  is  in   the 
Evening  Post  of  January  11 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  quoted  in  a  newspaper  article,  jon  meant 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  recall  whether  or  not  it  was  also 
stated  by  Mr.  Chable  in  that  Paper  Trade  Journal  publication  of 
Februarv  6,  1907. 

The  C!haibman.  That  would  have  made  drawbacks  or  rebates  to 
the  extent  of 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Of  possibly  $20,000. 

The  Chaibman.  Considerably  over  $25,000. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chaibman.  Seventeen  thousand  tons  of  wood  pulp  at  $1.67 
per  ton  strikes  me  would  be  more  than  $20,000. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  total  rebates  or  drawbacks  that  we  have 
reported  here  from  the  Treasury  Department  would  not  seem  with- 
out explanation  to  justify  this  statement  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  NOBBis.  No;  but  when  you  submitted  that  statement  you 
made  the  explanation  that  the  report  from  the  Treasury  Department 
ended  with  the  fiscal  year  of  Jime  30,  1907,  and  therefore  does  not 
cover  the  calendar  year  to  which  this  applied. 

The  Chaibman.  I  imderstand  that.  You  have  no  evidence  be- 
yond that,  have  you?    We  may  be  able  to  ascertain  that. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  The  only  evidence  I  have  is  that  which  is  obtained 
from  the  statement  of  the  International  Paper  Company  officials  to 
which  I  have  repeatedly  called  your  attention. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  you  must  remember,  Mr.  Norris,  in  this  con- 
nection, as  a  justification  for  asking  some  questions,  that  while  we 
have  endeavored  to  have  nearly  everything  read  before  the  commit- 
tee, so  that  we  might  remember  some  of  it,  there  has  been  consider- 
able testimony  taken  in  the  last  two  weeks,  and  that  no  member  of  a 
committee  or  a  jury  can  remember  all  of  these  things  offhand. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  May  I  explain  that  I  was  not  attempting  to  criticise? 
I  think  the  committee  has  been  extremely  patient,  and  tnis  particular 

Jublication  was  put  in  without  reading  irom  the  Evening  Post  of 
anuary  11,  1907. 

The  Chaibman.  You  can  see  what  the  effect  is  of  putting  in  any- 
thing without  reading. 
Mr.  NoBBis.  I  regret  it,  but  it  would  have  taken  me  two  hours  to 
"^  it,  however. 
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The  Ghairhan.  You  said,  on  page  6: 

We  will  show  evidencee  of  high  finance  and  overcapitalization  in  the  paper  trade 
that  exceed  the  performancee  of  any  other  industry: 

Mr.  NoEEis.  That  is  the  story  of  the  International  Paper  Company- 
submitted  on  Tuesday  i^moon  by  me. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  put  in  without  reading  a  large  share  of  it? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  A  considerable  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  struck  me  that  it  would  be  a  very  interesting 
and  exciting  story  if  I  read  it. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  is  the  story  that  was  first  put  in  the  brief  to  the 
joint  high  commission  about  which  you  questioned  me.  I  did  read 
that 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  I  know  jon  read  some  statement  about  it, 
but  did  you  read  any  evidence  of  it?  This  statement,  *' We  will  show 
evidences  of  high  fiiiance" — of  course  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  plural  and  the  singular;  "evidence"  and  "evidences"  may  be 
different  things.  I  don't  remember  any  evidence  in  the  nature  of 
testimony  upon  the  subject  excepting  the  statement.  I  am  not 
criticising  wnat  you  did  do,  but  I  want  to  get  into  my  head^  if  possi- 
ble, the  statement  which  you  made,  and  whether  you  put  m  all  the 
evidence  you  have  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  says  also: 

But  the  largest  of  theee  paper  makers,  the  International  Paper  Ck>mpany»  has  actually 
reduced  its  output  of  news-print  paper  in  ten  years. 

I  do  not  remember  what  the  evidence  is  on  that  point.  Have  you 
any  other  evidence  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Well,  the  evidence,  whether  it  is  in  there  or  not,  is 
substantially  this:  That  with  the  original  creation  of  the  company, 
there  was  an  incorporation  of  mills  bought  on  a  rated  capacity  of 
1,420  or  1,460  tons  of  paper  per  day;  that  practically  all  of  tnose  ma- 
chines, excepting  one  at  Lawrence,^  were  on  news-print  paper;  that 
within  the  next  year  six  other  mills  were  absorbed,  including  the 
Wilder,  which  carried  the  rated  capacity  above  MOO  tons  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  rated  capacity.  Did  vou  figure  the 
present  output  as  against  the  rated  capacity  of  the  mills  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  assume  that  that  rated  capacity  was  the  actual  work 
which  those  machines  were  doin^  at  that  time  and  capable  of  doing, 
and  that  that  was  the  basis  on  which  they  were  taken  into  the  organi- 
zation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  basis  of  capacity  one  as  to  production 
on  the  basis  of  running  all  the  tune? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  You  might  take  it  any  way  ^ou  want. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  take  it  any  way.  I  want  the 
information. 

Iifr.  NoRRis.  I  understand;  but  take  it  either  way,  and  take  the 
output  of  the  International  Paper  Company  to-dav  for  the  home 
market,  and  you  will  find  that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Chable  is  correct, 
that  it  is  making  less,  or  about  1,100  tons  of  news-print  paper  to-day, 
or  has  been,  for  the  American  market.  I  do  not  mean  now,  because 
some  of  its  machines  are  shut  down,  but  I  mean  in  the  year  1007, 
when  this  so-called  paper  famine  was  on.  But  that  is  so  because  of 
the  fact  that  they  took  off  a  considerable  part  of  their  equipment  on 
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to  bag  paper,  and  that  they  also  put  a  considerable  part  of  their 
equipment  on  to  export  paper,  Mr.  Chable  saying  that  that  increase 
was  25  tons  a  day  to  150  tons  a  day,  making  a  diminution  in  that 
respect  for  the  home  sui)ply  of  125  tons  a  day;  but  I  had  gathered 
that  there  was  a  production  of  350  tons  a  day  of  bag  paper. 

The  Chaiba(an.  WeU,  have  you  produced,  or  have  you  had,  any 
statistics  which  will  give  the  actual  production  of  the  International 
Paper  Company  ten  years  ago,  or  as  nearly  to  that  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained, ana  during  the  past  year? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Those  figures  in  1898  were  the  figures  on  which  they 
were  taken  in. 

The  Chairmak.  That  of  the  actual  production,  or  capacity  for  pro- 
duction? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  The  actual  production — the  capacity  for  production. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  capacity  for  production  to-day 
is  less  than  the  capacity  for  production  ten  years  ago? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  They  told  me — I  can  not  recall  ten  years  after  from 
which  official  I  got  it— that  they  were  turning  out  1,600  tons  a  day 
at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Of  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  As  I  recall  it,  of  news-print  paper;  and  at  this  time 
I  have  been  told  by  company  officials  that  tney  wer^  turning  out 
close  to  1,200  tons,  between  1,100  and  1,200  tons,  a  day;  and  3  150 
tons  of  that  should  be  going  abroad,  it  would  leave  1,050  tons  for 
the  home  market. 

The  Chairbcan.  You  also  said  in  that  connection: 

We  will  show  you  that  it  is  not  selling  as  much  news-print  paper  lor  domeBtic  con* 
eumption  to-day  as  it  did  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  the  point  which  I  have  just  stated. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  you  on  the 
stand,  as  to  the  way  you  produce  the  evidence,  but  the  only  way  to 
ascertain  that  is  by  the  amount  they  were  selling  ten  years  ago  and 
the  amount  that  they  are  selling  at  the  present  time,  which  I  suppose 
is  shown  by  their  annual  report  in  some  way. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Their  annual  reports  do  not  disclose  that  feature 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  the  statement,  and  I  wondered  if  you 
would  make  the  proof.  I  don't  see  where  you  have  made  the  proof 
on  this  subject,  excepting  in  a  general  way.  If  you  have  then  it  is 
there.    Have  you  anything  else  on  iti 

Mr.  NoRRis.  These  statements  were  predicated  on  the  assumption 
that  the  International  Paper  Company  having  come  to  Washington 
three  or  four  weeks  ago,  and  hammered  at  the  doors  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  having  gone  around  apparently 
with  diligent  effort  to  get  somebody  to  investigate  them,  and  that 
when  it  was  investigated  by  a  select  committee  it  would  present 
itself  here  promptly  with  data  showing  exactly  what  was  its  output, 
what  it  was  doing  for  the  American  market,  and  how  it  was  observing 
its  obligations. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  can  readily  imderstand  that  you  might 
have  said  that  to  the  committee,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  criticising  the  way  you  put  it.  We  believe  that  an  examination 
will  show  what  you  sai(L 
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Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you  think  you  have  shown 
that,  or  whether  you  expect  us  to  obtain  that  information  from  the 
International  Paper  Company  in  the  manner  you  have  suggested? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Well,  I  have  the  evidence  from  the  officers  to  me. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  more  direct  way  that  I  can  give  you  that 
testimony  unless  I  summon  the  officers  of  the  company  itself.  And 
I  submitted  to  you  one  week  ago,  as  you  will  note  on  page  181  of  the 
testimony,  a  memorandum  covering  this  particular  point,  which 
would  disclose  that. 

The  Chaibman.  That  was  to  get  information  from  somebody  else. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  From  the  International  Paper  Company! 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  NoBRis.  From  the  International  Paper  Company  as  part  of 
our  case.  We  are  confident  that  when  you  examine  tne  International 
Paper  Company  that  the  examination  will  prove  every  one^of  our 
contentions. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  When  you  said, 
we  will  show  so  and  so,  you  meant  that  if  we  will  ptu^ue  that  inquiry 
we  will  find  out  that  so  and  so  is  the  case,  in  our  judgment. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Well,  that  is  the  amiable  way  of  putting  it;  but  the 
basis  for  it  was  their  statements  to  me. 

The  Chaibbcan.  Well,  if  you  have  given  us  those  statements,  very 
well. 

Mr.  NoBRis.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  do  not  recall  it. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  have  given  them  to  you  this  morning;  you  recall 
those? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  recall  that  you  have  told  us  yet  how  much 
news-print  paper  was  sold  for  domestic  consumption  ten  years  ago,  and 
how  much  now. 

Mr.  NoBius.  One  thousand  six  hundred  tons  ten  ycBss  ago,  and 
1,050  tons  now,  according  to  their  statement  made  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Who  made  that  statement? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  statement  as  to  the  total  manufacture  recently 
was  made  to  me  by  Mr,  A.  E.  Wright,  manager  of  sales,  and  I  should 
say  two  or  three  officers  recently.  I  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  it  was  1,200  tons,  from  their  statements  to  me. 

Tlie  Chairman.  One  thousand  two  hundred  tons  or  1 ,050  tons  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  One  thousand  two  hundred  tons  was  the  total  produc- 
tion, lifr.  Chable's  statement  that  thev  have  been  sending  150  tons 
abroad  every  day  would  indicate  that  there  were  only  1,050  tons  sup- 
plied to  the  American  market. 

The  Chairman.  You  also  say  in  your  opening  statement  "that 
the  $5,000,000  it  borrowed  in  1905,  with  which  to  Duild  10  machines, 
it  has  diverted  to  other  uses."  I  remember  a  reference  to  a  diversion, 
as  you  state,  but  is  there  any  evidence  that  has  vet  been  produced  to 
show  that  it  borrowed  $5,000,000  with  which  to  build  10  machines? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  have  a  printed  statement  of  Mr.  Chisholm  on  that 
which  I  will  furnish  to  the  committee,  if  I  have  not  alreadv  furnished 
it,  wherein  they  announced  that  they  proposed  to  build  10  more 
machines  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  market,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
no  machines  were  put  into  use  until  last  July,  when  the  first  one  was 
started  at  Pabners  Falls,  and  the  second  one  last  October  at  Palmers 
Falls. 
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The  Chaiiiman.  Those  were  two  new  machines? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Those  are  the  only  two  that  this  company  has  put  in 
since  its  creation. 

Mr.  Sims.  Ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  NoBRis.  Ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  do  not  mean  that  it  required  $5,000,000  to  put  in 
ten  new  machines? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Well,  that  was  a  part  of  the  progranune.  I  am  not 
clear  as  to  how  much  of  it  was  for  providing  a  working  capital  or 
reducing  a  floating  debt.  The  company  had  always  been  working 
on  a.very  narrow  margin  of  working  capital,  and  that  was  an  incident. 
The  ten  machines  was  one  feature  of  that  proposed  loan. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norris,  in  that  connection,  since  the  formation 
of  the  International  Paper  Company  do  you  know  how  many  ma^ 
chines  have  ceased  to  be  operated  by  the  company  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  if  any? 

Mr.  NoKRis.  Immediately  after  the  creation  of  the  company,  the 
Haverhill  mill  was  dismantled. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  machines  did  it  have? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  know.  There  is  a  rating  on  it.  The  Her- 
kermer  mill  was  shifting  to  butchers'  manilas  from  news-print  paper; 
and  then  came  this  association  with  the  Continental  Bag  and  Taper 
Company,  and  the  shifting  of  the  output  of  the  Rumford  Mills  to 
bag  paper.  They  are  now  making  250  tons  a  day  of  bag  paper  at 
Rmnf  ord  Falls. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Does  the  mill  there  manufactiure  the  postal  cards 
that  are  used  by  the  Grovemment? 

Mr.  Norris.  1  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  know  that  the  postal  cards  are  manufactured  at 
Rumford  Falls. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  may  be  at  the  Oxford  mill. 

Mr.  Sims.  As  a  result  of  all  the  changes  made,  with  an  increase  of 
new  machines,  has  the  output  of  news-print  paper  been  increased  or 
decreased,  or  simply  maintained,  since  the  formation  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  supply  for  the  whole  market  has  been  decreased. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Proportionately  decreased,  or  actually  decreased? 

Mr.  Norris.  Actually  decreased. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  yet  you  testify  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  demand  by  reason  of  increasing  circulation  and  increased  use  of 
print  paper? 

The  Chairman.  He  is  speaking  of  the  International  Paper 
Company. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  the  International  Paper  Company  solely. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  that  the  increased  print  paper  to  meet  the 
increased  demand  was  furnished  by  other  mills  outside  of  the  Inter- 
nationaJ  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Oh,  yes;  I  enumerated  them  yesterday,  starting  with 
the  Great  Northern  Mills,  the  St.  Regis,  the  Remington,  the  Norwood ; 
the  increased  capacity  of  some;  and  since  the  Pajepscot  put  in  new 
machines — the  St.  Croix  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  your  original  testimony  in  reference  to 
your  examination  of  the  accounts  of  we  International  Paper  Com- 
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pany,  and  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  the  Hudson  River  Mills,  you 
stated  on  page  19: 

I  checked  up  all  of  the  expenditures  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  manufacture — ^not 
all  of  the  expenditures,  but  I  checked  up  the  items  with  reference  to  repair  and  with 
reference  to  labor — 

And  so  forth.     Have  you  gone  over  that  statement! 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  have  not  gone  over  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  But  have  you  given  us  all  the  evidence  you  have 
in  reference  to  the  items  concerning  labor  and  repairs  at  the  Hudson 
River  Mills  during  that  period  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  made  some  rough  notes  of  deductions  from  their 
fibres  in  the  course  of  my  examination,  but  my  impression  is  that  I 
discovered  some  slight  inaccuracies  in  those  figures  later,  and  there- 
fore hesitated  about  putting  them  in.  I  had  taken,  for  instance,  for 
each  quarter,  the  cost  of  manufacturing  labor  as  it  appeared  in  the 
table  sent  to  me,  and  divided  it  by  the  number  of  tons  of  paper  pro- 
duced, and  did  that  also  with  the  repair  labor,  and  added  the  two 
together. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  did  you  in  your  statement  that  you  fur- 
nished to  us  give  the  cost  of  labor  in  each  quarter  and  the  output  in 
each  quarter? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  gave  you  a  statement  by  months  of  the  manufac- 
turing labor  and  repair  labor  from  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the 
International  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  That  of  course  would  only  be  in  general  terms. 
You  did  not  check  up  as  to  the  labor  under  specific  designations? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Such  as? 

The  Chairman.  Say,  machine  tenders? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Or  labor  in  connection  with  paper  machines  and 
pulp  machines? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  took  their  totals,  assuming  the  absolute  accuracy 
of  all  of  their  totals  and  applied  merely  the  product  to  it  to  see  what 
was  the  cost  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  On  page  24  of  your  testimony,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pa^e,  you  will  find  a  statement  that  I  think  needs  an  explanation, 
but  evidently  I  iudge  it  is  an  error. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  As  U>  the  output  of  the  Laurentide  Mill? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Evidently  an  error. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  reported  to  have  said — 

I  think  the  output  of  the  Laurentide  Mill,  some  time  back — I  am  not  clear  about 
it,  however — ww  about  1.600  touB  a  day  of  all  kinds,  of  which  1,200  tons  wa6  in  news- 
print paper. 

I  judge  what  you  intended  to  say  was  the  International  Paper 
Company? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  the  Laurentide  Mills  1 

Mr.  KoRRis.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  on  page  25,  in  the  second  answer  which  you 
made,  you  are  reported  to  nave  said — 

Mr.  Burbank  is  quoted  In  the  Evening  Post  in  an  interview,  a  cop)r  of  which  1  wiU 
give  you,  as  stating  that  the  news^print  papf;r  output  of  the  company  is  between  4,000 
and  5,000  tons  per  day. 
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I  assume  that  that  is  meant  to  be  the  news-print  paper  output  of 
all  the  mills? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  All  the  mills  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  mills  of  the  country  i 

Mr.  N ORRIS.  The  news-print  paper  mills  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  probaoly  what  vou  said,  of  the  "  country, '' 
and  the  reporter  caught  it  "company.''  That  is  quite  a  natural 
mistake. 

^  On  page  32,  at  the  top  of  the  page,  you  said,  referring  to  the  pub- 
lishers generally 

He  could  not  ^t  satisfactory  quotations  elsewhere,  indicating  that  he  had  heen 
allotted  to  a  particular  paper  maker,  and  he  could  go  nowhere  else.  Mr.  Haines,  of 
the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  News,  was  tola  that  precise  fact  in  those  words  hy  Col.  A.  G. 
Payne,  of  the  I^ew  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company,  of  41  Park  Bow,  within  the  last 
month. 

Did  Mr.  Haines  testify! 

Mr.  NoBRis.  No:  he  was  in  New  York  ready  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton. I  understood  he  was  here  on  that  Saturday  prior  to  your  gen- 
eral examination. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  not  perfectly  sure  whether  he  testified  or  not. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  He  has  appeared  to  testify,  and  he  has  frequently 
expressed  his  readiness  ana  willin^ess  to  come. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hughes,  oiNew  Jersey,  asked  me  about  some 

fentleman  in  New  Jersey — I  do  not  rememoer  whether  it  was  Mr. 
[aines  or  not — offering  to  come  over  next  week  and  testify.  I  told 
him  I  doubted  whether  we  could  hear  him  next  week. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  TTifl  statement  was  in  that  portion  which  I  submitted 
as  having  been  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  in  New  York,  September  19,  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norris,  is  there  any  way  we  can  get,  so  far  as 
you  know,  and  conveniently,  samples  of  Canadian  paper  that  is  being 
shipped  into  this  country? 

Mr.  Norris.  Yes;  if  there  are  newspapers  on  file  in  the  Library  of 
Confess,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  get  that  from  the  newspapers 
whicn  are  being  printed  to-day  on  Canadian  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  all  newspapers  published  in  the  country  are 
not  on  file  in  the  Library  of  Congress  by  a  long  shot.  If  they  were, 
there  would  be  no  room  for  anytning  else.  ^ 

Would  it  be,  in  your  judgment,  of  considerable  value  to  us  if  we 
could  have  the  Kansas  City  Star  people  come  here  and  give  us  the 
cost  of  production  of  paper  to  them? 

Mr.  Norris.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  especially  helpful  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  are  not  in  the  trust,  1  assume. 

Mr.  Norris.  But  it  doesn't  make  any  Jifference  whether  mills  are 
in  the  trust  or  not;  their  cost  matters  would  not  be  affected  by  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  there  would  be  no  suspicion  that  they  were 
doctorii^  the  cost? 

Mr.  Norris.  I  would  not  suspect  that  the  other  companies  were 
really  doctoring  the  cost. 

The  Chairman.  It  did  seem  to  me  as  though  it  would  be  a  very 

gsrtinent  inquiry,  both  as  to  the  Kansas  City  Star  and  possibly  the 
ubiishers'  raper  Company.    Can  you  tell  us  anything  further  about 
the  Publishers^  Paper  Company  ? 
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Mr.  NoBBis.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  You  got  from 
Mr.  Noyes  the  information  on  that  subject.  But  it  occurs  to  me 
that  there  are  much  better  ways  of  getting  the  cost  of  manufacture 
of  news-print  paper  to-day. 

The  CJFfAreMAN.  Well,  I  should  think  that  that  was  one  of  the 
ways  of  getting  it.  We  are  met  all  the  time,  not  only  in  this  case, 
but  constantly,  everywhere,  in  aU  lines  of  business,  with  this — that 
everyone  seems  to  know  better  how  to  run  some  one  else's  business 
than  that  person  does  himself;  but  when  they  try,  do  they  succeed? 
We  all  unaerstand,  for  instance,  that  everybody  knows  better  how 
to  run  a  railroad;  that  all  newspaper  publishers  know  better  how  to 
run  a  railroad  than  railroad  men  do.    That  is  my  observation. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  There  is  one  thing  that  newspapers  know,  and  that 
k  how  to  run  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  absolutely  confident;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  when  you  get  a  seat  in  Congress  you  will  find  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress  believe  that  almost  any- 
body could  run  a  newspaper,  but,  so  lar  as  I  know,  those  men  wno 
have  tried  it  have  not  gotten  rich  at  the  business. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Running  Congress  or  newspapers? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  referring  to  Congressmen  running  newspapers. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Nobody  gets  rich  running  Congress? 

The  Chairman.  The  buzzer  has  soimded  and  we  have  got  to  go 
over  to  the  House.  I  would  like  to  get  through  with  you  mis  after- 
noon, Mr.  Norris,  and  I  want  to  take  up  with  you  the  statements  that 
were  made  bv  Mr.  Bidder,  primarily,  as  to  whether  you  have  furnished 
all  the  proof  that  you  have  in  reference  to  particular  things.  Then 
I  woulcf  like  to  have  from  you  this  afternoon,  if  you  canfiimish  it, 
the  prices  that  the  New  York  World  paid  for  paper  during  the  time 
you  were  the  manager  of  that  pa^er. 

Mr.  Norris.  I  would  have  to  ^ve  that  from  recollection.  I  know 
what  the  price  was  when  I  went  there,  and  I  know  one  or  two  con- 
tracts after  that. 

(At  11.37  a.  m.  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

APTERNOON  SESSION. 

Pursuant  to  recess,  the  committee  reassembled  at  2.15  o'clock 
p.  m.,  Hon.  James  R.  Mann  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  wiU  be  in  order. 

The  committee  is  receiving  a  large  number  of  letters  in  connection 
with  the  answers  to  the  interrogatories  which  were  sent  out  by  the 
coinmittee,  both  to  newspaper  pubUshers  and  managers,  and  also 
various  letters  by  reference  from  diflferent  Members  of  Congress. 
Most  of  these  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Census  Bureau,  which  is 
endeavoring  to  make  a  compilation  of  the  facts.  Whether  or  not 
they  wiU  all  be  pubUshed  in  the  end  will  depend,  I  suppose,  somewhat 
upon  how  much  space  they  would  occupy,  fiut  tnere  are  a  few 
letters  here  that  may  aid  some  in  the  investigation,  and  it  is  possible 
it  would  be  well  to  put  them  into  the  record. 

One  is  from  the  World  To-Day.  One  is  from  the  Post  Publishing 
Company,  of  Appleton.  Wis. ;  one  from  the  Rural  New  Yorker:  one 
from  the  Wheeling  Daily  News,  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  the  Wash- 
ington Herald;  one  from  the  manager  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  relating 
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to  the  manufacture  of  paper  by  that  company;  one  from  the  editctr  of 
the  Burlington  Hawkeye  in  relation  to  the  removal  of  the  tariff;  one 
from  J.-  D.  Crary,  managing  director  of  the  New  York  Lumber  Trade 
Journal,  upon  the  same  subject;  a  circular  letter,  marked  "OflScial 
Circular  No.  5,"  purporting  to  be  issued  by  the  Congress  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  m  reference  to  the  tariff;  a  letter  from  the  Brown- 
ville  Board  Company,  of  Brownville,  N.  Y.;  a  letter  from  the  John 
Strange  Paper  Company ;  one  from  the  Cheboygan  Paper  Company, 
and  one  from  the  ConsoUdated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company,  or 
Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

These  last  tnree  will  probably  have  representatives  here  to  testify, 
but  it  may  be  more  convenient  for  the  committee  to  examine  these 
letters  in  the  printed  record  than  otherwise.  Then  there  is  one  from 
the  Willamette  Pulp  and  Paper  Companv,  and  one  from  David  S. 
Cowles  in  relation  to  calling  several  gentlemen  as  witnesses.  I  can 
not  undertake  to  keep  the  names  in  these  letters  in  my  head.  I  think 
we  might  as  weD  insert  this  letter  also  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
with  reference  to  obtaining  information  from  the  counsel  at  Three 
Rivers.    The  information  has  not  come  in  yet. 

(Following  are  the  letters  submitted  as  above:) 

Chigaoo,  May  11  ^  1908. 
Hon.  Jaicss  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  CommiUee  on  PvXp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Waskingtonj  D.  C 

DsAB  Sir:  Before  your  committee  doses  its  investigation  we  would  advise  you  to 
subpoena  Mr.  Eugene  F.  Crowe,  secretary  of  the  Perkins-Goodwin  Co.,  72  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York,  and  ask  him  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  paragraphs  that  we  have  marked 
in  letter  inclosed  herewith.  His  letter  would  indicate  that  the  "combination  mills" 
he  refers  to  have  formed  an  agreement  to  regulate  the  price  of  paper. 
Please  return  letter  when  you  are  through  with  it. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  World  To-Djly  Compakt, 
W.  E.  Ernst. 


Nbw  York,  December  IS,  1907, 
The  World  To-Day  Company, 

67  Wabaeh  Avenue,  Chicago,  lU. 

Gentlemen:  We  thank  you  for  yours  of  the  16th  instant,  and  you  will  find  inclosed 
samples  of  our  high-grade  magazine  papers,  which  speak  for  themselves  as  to  quality. 
The  weights  in  some  instances  are  not  exactly  the  same  as  you  are  using,  but  are  near 
enough  K>r  comparison. 

The  prices  we  will  name  below  are  subject  to  discount  of  3  per  cent  cash  thirty 

days,  or  four  months  net  ^m  date  of  shipment  if  settled-  by  notes.    We  presume  the 

latter  method  of  settlement,  if  preferred  by  you,  would  be  acceptable  to  us,  but 

have  not  gone  into  this  point  deeply  and  will  not  do  so  unless  we  learn  from  you  that 

our  <}uotations  are  attractive. 

Pnces  as  follows: 

OeDta. 

Enamel  book per  pound..  6.26 

Super  calendered  book do 4. 16 

E^ggdiell do 3.90 

Of  course  the  enamel  paper  will  be  packed  in  cases  at  the  above  price.  The 
prices  on  the  other  goods  are  based  on  packing  in  interlapped  bundles.  If  you  require 
frames  or  casing  the  usual  regular  trade  extra  charges  will  be  made.  You  probably 
will  note  that  these  prices  are  about  the  same  as  quoted  bv  nearly  all  mills  competlnff 
for  your  order,  but  we  doubt  if  any  other  proposition  will  reach  you  with  samples  oi 
anything  like  as  high  grades  of  goods. 

We  wish  to  add  that  while  we  admit  that  we  tnr  to  make  our  quotations  about  the 
•ame  as  we  believe  the  combination  mills  are  asking,  we  do  this  simply  to  protect 
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our  Betf-respect  as  a  aellixig  medium  and  not  in  any  way  are  we  a  party  to  any  existing 
price  agreement.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  entirely  free  from  any  entangling  agree- 
ment or  price  arrangement  with  anybody.    This  point  alone  has  obtained  for  us 
preference  on  very  many  contracts,  and  we  hope  it  will  in  your  case. 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you,  we  are, 

YouxBy  very  truly,  Perkins-Goodwin  Co. 

£.  F.  Crows,    Secretary. 

Thb  Post  Publishing  Company, 

AppletoUf  Wis.,  May  7,  1908. 
Jambs  R.  Mann,  M.  C,  Washington,  D,  C 

Sir:  As  you  have  had  the  kindness  to  send  to  our  office  copies  of  the  proceeding 
of  the  pulp  and  paper  investi^tion,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you  by  this 
mail  a  copy  of  our  paper  containing  an  editorial  advocating  making  print  paper  olack 
in  color  instead  of  white,  whereby  the  cost  of  print  paper  would  be  somewhat  reduced, 
but,  what  is  more  important,  it  would  almost  whoiry  arrest  the  tendency  for  print- 

Saper  prices  to  increase  as  the  result  of  the  increased  price  of  pulp  wood,  due  to  the 
Lsappearance  of  the  American  supplies  of  spruce  and  hemlock.  If  you  care  to  wade 
through  the  article  there  is  no  use  in  my  going  further  with  this  letter,  as  the  article 
explains  itself,  further  than  to  express  my  belief  that  the  plan  proposed  is  not  so 
fanciful  as  it  might  appear,  and  that  it  actually  would  accomplish  tne  desirable  thhigs 
which  the  article  says  that  it  would. 

I  am,  sir,  sincerely,  yours,  Edward  P.  Humphrey. 


Nbw  York,  May  ii,  1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  H.  Mann, 

Hotae  of  Representatives,  WasHngUm,  D.  C 

My  Dear  Sir:  We  have  ^our  circular  letter  of  May  8  inquiring  about  our  contract 
for  news-print  paper  and  price  for  the  same. 

We  are  not  using  strictly  news  print,  but  a  machine-finish  book  paper.  It  may, 
however,  interest  your  committee  to  know  that  the  writer  has  been  buying  paper 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years  and  that  never  during  that  time,  until  1907,  did  we 
have  any  difficulty  to  eet  bids  for  our  yearly  contracts  from  the  dif  erent  mills  at 
different  prices  and  under  varying  conditions,  while  last  year,  after  the  combination 
of  the  manufacturers  of  book  paper,  we  were  unable  to  get  any  competition  whatever, 
all  mills  Quoting  exactlv  the  same  price  for  the  same  grade  of  paper  and  exactly  the 
nme  conditions  in  every  respect. 

The  price  for  our  1906  contract  was  $3.20  x>er  hundred.  The  price  for  the  1907  con- 
tract was  13.75  per  hundred.  Our  contract  is  placed  each  year  in  July.  The  fact 
that  every  mill  making  this  kind  of  paper  quoted  exactly  the  same  price  and  exactly 
the  same  conditions,  together  with  the  conversation  and  admissions  of  their  repre- 
sentativeB,  left  absolutely  no  doubt  in  our  mind  but  that  a  hard  and  fast  combination 
among  the  manufacturers  existed,  and  we  were  obliged  to  sign  the  1907  contract  at 
the  combination  price. 

Under  such  circumstancee  we  certainly  see  no  good  reason  why  the  Government 
riiould  place  a  tax  of  any  amount  on  wood  pulp  or  printing  paper.  Under  present 
conditions  the  publishers  are  simply  at  the  mercy  of  the  manufacturers  of  paper  at 
this  time,  with  or  without  a  tariff,  and  the  Government  in  placing  a  duty  on  these 
products  is  simply  becoming  a  party  to  the  combination  of  manufacturers  against 
the  interests  of  the  publishing;  business. 

We  certainly  believe  that  the  tariff  should  be  promptly  removed  from  both  pulp  and 
paper,  and  we  respectfully  request  your  committee  to  make  sudh  a  recommendation. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Thb  Rural  Nbw-Yorkbr, 
John  J.  Dillon. 


Wheeling  Daily  News, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va,,  May  4, 1908. 
Hon.  W.  P.  Hubbard, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hubbard:  I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  telegram  received  from  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  and  also  from  the  Associated  Press. 
We  have  in  fact  been  flooded  with  requests  to  importime  our  Gongresamen  to  take 
fakvorable  action  on  the  Stevens  bilU 
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Heretofore  I  have  given  you  my  ideas  on  this  subject.  I  nmy  add  to  this  just  a 
little  bit  of  history. 

For  the  last  ten  yearo  previous  to  January  1, 1908,  we  have  purchased  most,  or  nearly 
all,  of  our  paper  from  the  International  Paper  Company,  which  is  the  big  combine  in 
tlie  paper  trade.  In  1906  and  1907  our  purchases  with  this  concern  ran  nearly  $40,000 
each  year.  In  August  of  last  year  we  took  up  the  matter  of  a  contract  with  them  and 
their  agent  put  us  off.  Two  or  three  weeks  later  we  consulted  him  again  and  were 
again  told  that  he  could  not  quote  us.  After  pinning  him  down  we  ascertained  that 
he  was  not  allowed  to  quote  any  newspaper  in  this  territory;  that  the  International 
Paper  Company  had  turned  over  this  temtory  to  another  concern  and  that  it  intended 
to  retire  entirely  from  this  field.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  International  Paper 
Ck)mpany  had  not  been  running  its  mills  fully  and  is  not  now  producing  over  66  per 
cent  of  its  {KMasible  output.  I  can  not  think  oi  anything  to  be  more  conclusive  as  evi- 
dence of  a  combination  in  restraining  trade.  I  have  heard  of  a  few  cases  even  worse 
than  ouFB,  in  which  small  newspapers  found  it  difficult  to  secure  paper  at  all  on  account 
of  some  difference  or  dispute  with  a  particular  dealer.  It  is  my  honest  judgment  that 
unless  something  is  done  in  this  matter  to  effect  a  dissolution  of  the  paper  combine  a 
great  many  newspapers  will  be  compelled  to  make  very  great  reductions  in  their 
forces  or  suspend.    X  am, 

Very  truly,  yours,  „  ^  ^ 

H.  0.  OODSM. 


[Prlyate  to  editors.] 

New  York,  May  S. 

Mr.  Kidder  requests  the  following  dispatch  to  bo  communicated  to  your  publisher 
for  his  private  information: 

•*  To  All  MemberB  of  the  Associated  Press: 

''  Please  telegraph  immediately  to  Speaker  Cannon  and  your  Congressman  to  con- 
sider the  Stevens  bill  at  the  Bepublican  conference. 

''Herman  Riddbr." 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  9, 1908, 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  of  Select  Committee  to  Investigate  Wood  Pulpy  etc., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  addition  to  the  information  which  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  has  already 
sent  to  your  committee  regarding  the  price  which  it  has  paid  for  paper,  we  desire  to 
add:  The  testimony  whicn  your  committee  has  received  shows  that  certain  larce 
papers  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere  were  able  to  make  long  contracts  with  the 
Xntemationid  Paper  Company  at  prices  at  or  under  2  cents  a  pound.  The  Brooklyn 
Eagle  in  1903  made  a  contract  with  the  International  Paper  Company  to  furnish 
paper  for  five  years  with  the  stipulation,  however,  that  the  price  for  the  same  was  to 
DO  fixed  each  year.  The  Ea^le  was  unable  to  secure  a  long  contract  at  a  fixed  price. 
This  shows  that  the  International  Paper  Company  was  not  treating  all  its  customers 
alike;  favoritism  was  shown  and  different  conditions  existed  with  different  news- 
papers. All  this  we  believe  to  be  in  the  restraint  of  trade. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eaglb. 


The  Washington  Herald, 

Washington,  D,  C,  May  '5, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  Paper  Investif^atUmt  House  of  Representativei. 

Dear  Mr.  Mann:  I  will  of  course  appear  before  your  committee  if  you  desire  my 
testimony.    I  can,  however,  tell  you  nothing  further  than  this: 

The  Washington  Herald  Company  in  Au^st,  1906,  contracted  for  a  year's  supply 
of  print  paper  at  $2.10.  In  August,  1907,  it  was  impossible  to  renew  this  contract 
even  at  a  higher  price,  as  the  broker  through  whom  the  contract  was  made  could  not 
guarantee  a  contmued  supply  of  paper.  Our  business  manager  opened  correspond- 
ence with  the  Intemationaf  and  otner  concerns,  but  could  get  no  bids.  The  St.  Ke^ 
Company,  however,  contracted  to  supply  paper  at  $2.50,  and  that  contract  is  now  in 
force.    This  same  paper  in  August,  1906,  could  have  been  purchased  at  $1.98. 

I  am  to  be  out  of  the  city  the  remainder  of  the  week,  but  on  my  return  will  testify 
to  these  facts  if  you  desire,  although  there  is  nothing  that  I  can  add  to  the  statement 
hero  made. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Scott  C.  Bonb. 
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Kansas  Gett,  May  5, 190S. 
Kr.  Jamss  R.  MAim, 

Chairman  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation  Committee, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Dbab  Sir:  Your  circular  of  May  2,  addressed  to  Mr.  Nelson,  has  been  referred  to  me. 
In  reply  permit  me  to  say  that  the  Star  makes  its  own  paper  here  in  Kansas  City 
and  has  been  doin^  so  since  1902.    For  that  reason  I  can  not  see  how  we  can  be  of 
any  service  to  you  in  your  investigation, 

YouiB,  truly.  The  Kansas  Cttt  Star, 

By  AuQ.  F.  Sebstso,  Manager. 


The  Burlington  Hawk-Ete, 

Burlington,  Iowa,  May  9, 1908, 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann. 

Chairman  Select  (immitiee,  Washington,  D.  (7. 

Dear  Mr.  Mann:  I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  6th  and  the  printed  matter 
concerning  the  hearings  on  pulp  and  paper  before  your  committee. 

The  event  is  a  sin^lar  phase  of  current  politics.  The  Hawk-Eye,  a  stalwart  pro- 
tective tariff  Kepublican  newspaper,  has  not  been  in  very  dose  sympathy  with  those 
of  its  Republican  contemporaries  who  are  demanding  the  repeal  of  tne  duty  on  pulp 
and  print  paper.  The  tanff  has  very  little,  if  any^  effect  on  the  price;  and,  whatever 
that  e£fect  may  be^  it  is  so  inconsistent  and  obviously  selfish  for  Republican  news- 
papers to  ask  special  legislation  in  their  behalf  that  the  Hawk-Eye  is  unwilling  to 
make  such  an  exhibition  of  itself.  The  attitude  taken  by  many  professed  Repub- 
lican papers  will  embarrass  them  in  the  comin?  cainpai^^  when  they  will  be  adled 
vpon  to  defend  the  protective  system  as  a  whole.  The  Hawk-Eye  will  be  free  from 
the  embarrassment.  Its  practice  is  consistent  with  its  professions,  and  it  does  not 
ask  an^r  more  for  itself  than  it  does  for  its  neighbor.  As  has  been  repeatedly  declared 
by  various  distinguished  Republican  leadeiSy  ''The  protective  system  must  stand 
or  fall  as  a  whole." 

Sincerely,  yours,  J.  L.  Watte. 


Lumber  Trade  Journal, 

New  York,  May  8,  1908. 
Hon.  Joseph  G.  Gannon, 

House  of  Representatives,  WasMngton,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  withdraw  my  letter  concerning  the  removal  of  the  duty 
on  wood  pulp,  etc.  Not  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  duty  should  be  removed,  but 
being  absolutely  opposed  to  special  legislation,  I  do  not  want  it  extended  to  otners, 
and,  therefore,  am  unwilling  to  take  any  oenefits  from  it  mvself .  When  the  time  comes 
to  revise  the  tariff  and  cut  out  some  of  the  iniquities  this  is  one  which  I  hope  wiU 
receive  attention,  but  until  then  I  am  content  to  suffer  with  the  great  majority. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  D.  Crart. 


(The  CongreM  of  tha  Enlghta  of  Labor— Official  circular  No.  5.) 

REASONS  WHT  THE  TARIFF  SHOULD  NOT  BE  REMOVED  FROM  PAPER  AND  PULP  FROM  THE 

POINT  OF  VIEW  OF  THE   WAGE-EARNER. 

The  unions  of  the  allied  printing  trades  are  demanding  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on 
paper  and  pulp.  The  acknowledged  purpose  of  the  system  of  protection  is  to  give 
protection  to  American  labor,  and  it  would  be  invidious  to  wage-earners  in  the  paper 
mdustry  to  sacrifice  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  waTO-eamers  in  any  oilier  industry. 

The'paper  manufacturer  in  this  country  pays  higher  wages  than  are  paid  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  paying  from  two  to  four  times  the  wages  prevailing  in  Europe. 
UnskOled  labor  is  lower  m  Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  other  labor  in  paper 
and  pulp  mills  being  about  the  same. 

A  great  many  of  the  mills  making  newspaper  in  the  United  States  have  recently  gone 
upon  a  three-tour  basis  for  the  first  time  m  the  history  of  the  industry  in  this  country. 
Tine  Canadian  mills,  with  two  exceptions,  are  still  all  on  the  two-tour  system,  as  well 
as  the  paper  mills  in  every  European  country. 
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During  the  past  fifteen  years,  we  are  glad  to  say,  we  have  received  an  increase  in 
the  average  waiges  of  paper  and  pulp  mills  employees  of  30  per  cent,  while  the  average 
hours  have  been  shortened  8  per  cent.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  chuiees  due 
to  the  three-tour  system,  which  began  in  1906.  So  the  paper  manufacturer,  wnen  he 
clauns  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  has  ^ne  up,  is  certaml  v  correct  so  far  as  wages  are 
concerned,  and  we,  as  wage-earners,  clami  that  our  wages  have  not  gone  up  any  more 
than  the  cost  of  living,  and  we. believe  that  in  order  to  pay  us  proper  wages  the  nmnu- 
facturers  in  the  United  States  must  be  protected  against  the  cheaper  labor  in  other 
countries. 

The  amount  of  labor  employed  in  paper  mills  has  been  very  inaccurately  stated.  In 
1005  the  wages  paid  were  over  $32,000,000,  which  amounts  to  over  $10  per  ton  of  paper 
made.  The  newspaper  publishers  have  said  that  there  were  only  $2.50  of  labor  enter- 
ing into  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  news  paper.  This  can  not  po&sibly  take  account  of  the 
labor  employed  in  operating  the  {[round-wood  and  sulphite  mil  Is.  The  labor  employed 
in  makixig  a  ton  of  news  paper  is  between  $8  and  $10.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  large 
amount  (3  American  labor  employed  in  getting  out  pulp  wood.  This  is  estimated 
at  $6  per  ton  of  paper,  making  the  total  labor  employed  in  making  a  ton  of  news 
paper  not  less  than  $15. 

Thus,  at  the  prevailing  price  of  news  paper,  $45.50  per  ton,  about  one-third  of  the 
price  paid  by  publishers  goes  directly  to  labor;  and  it  has  been  estimated  that,  con- 
sidering the  labor  that  goes  into  the  other  raw  materials  of  American  manufacture 
purchased  by  the  paper  makers  and  the  transportation  of  the  same,  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  money  paid  for  a  ton  of  news  paper  goes  into  the  general  wage  fund 
of  the  countrv. 

It  would  therefore  be  a  disastrous  thing  for  the  wage-earners  and  for  the  countrv  to 
have  this  industry  driven  out,  and  its  future  growth,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
should  be  cultivated  in  this  country,  rather  than  let  the  United  States  become 
dependent  upon  other  countries  for  its  paper,  which  we  are  so  well  qualified  to  make 
by  reason  of  our  splendid  water  powers,  skilled  labor,  and  the  ability  to  produce 
coal,  sulphur,  and  machinery  of  every  kind  within  our  own  borders. 

The  industry  is  not  only  absolutely  self-sustaining  in  this  country,  except  for  the 
necessity  of  getting  a  portion  of  the  supply  of  wood  from  Canada,  but  it  is  a  most 
important  factor  in  sustaining  coal  minmg  and  other  industries  which  employ  lar^ 
amounts  of  labor.  It  is  estimated  that  for  every  ton  of  paper  shipped  from  a  mill 
4  tons  of  material  is  shipped  into  it. 

The  output  of  the  paper  and  pulp  mills  of  the  country  at  present  is  not  less  than 
$200,000,000.  If  the  industry  snoiud  decline,  it  would  be  a  death  blow  to  many 
conmiunities  clustered  about  the  naper  mills  and  mean  the  breaking  up  of  homes  and 
migration  of  our  skilled  labor  to  Canada  and  the  forcing  of  unskilled  labor  into  other 
channels. 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  realized  that  nearly  as  much  paper  is  made  in  the  United 
States,  in  tonnage,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  Figures  compiled  in 
1904  showed  for  the  United  States  2,15T,O00  tons  and  for  the  rest  of  the  world  3,565,000 
tons;  but  the  fibres  tiJcen  for  the  United  States  were  those  of  the  census  of  1900, 
and  the  paper  mdustry  has  been  growing  more  rapidly  in  this  country  than  any- 
where else,  so  that  at  present  it  is  estimated  that  the  output  of  the  United  States  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  anything  Ls  done  to  cripple  the  indus- 
try here,  it  will  simply  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  industry  in  other  countries  at 
the  expense  of  capital  and  labor  in  this  country. 

That  the  capital  employed  in  paper  mills  can  not  afford  to  continue  paying  fair 
wa^  if  prices  are  lowered  by  competition  with  foreign  goods  without  a  protective 
tariff  is  mdicated  by  the  prices  at  which  bonds  and  preferred  stock  of  the  largest 
companies  in  various  brancnes  of  the  industry  are  selling,  as  follows: 

News  paper — International  Paper  Company: 

5  per  cent  bonds 84 

6  per  cent  bonds 100 

Preferred  stock. 54 

Writing  paper — American  Writing  Paper  Company: 

5  per  cent  bonds 76 

Preferred  stock 13 

Bag  paper  and  bags — ^Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company,  preferred  stock 48 

Boards — United  Box  Board  and  Paper  Company,  preferred  stock 10 J 

This  leaving  out  of  conpideration  altoe^ether  the  common  stocks  of  these  companies, 
on  none  of  wmch,  we  understand,  dividends  are  paid. 

It  is  well  known  to  us  that  the  progress  in  the  art  of  paper  making  under  the  stimulus 
of  keen  home  competition  makes  it  necessary  to  put  vast  sums  of  money  into  the  repair 
and  reconstruction  of  pUnts,  and  we  believe  that  the  prevailing  prices  for  papor 
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make  it  impoasible  for  manufacturers  to  keep  their  plants  up  to  date  and  make  a  f^ 
profit  on  the  capital  employed. 

We  do  not  believe  that  anv  mills  in  the  country  make  anythixig  like  as  great  a  return 
on  the  capital  employed  as  ao  many  newspapers  and  other  publications.  Mr.  Munsey 
advertises  that  he  has  made  an  avenge  of  11,000,000  a  year  for  the  last  five  yenn  from 
his  publications.  We  are  reliably  infQrmed  that  one  z4-page  daily  paper  in  Chicago 
makes  11,000,000  a  year,  one  24-page  paper  in  New  York  $1,600,000;  another  New 
York  paper  over  $1,000,000,  and  anothw  Chicago  paper  a  like  amount.  This  shows 
that  the  publishers  are  in  a  much  better  position  to  stand  the  brunt  of  the  present  price 
of  paper  than  the  paper  manufacturen  to  sell  their  product  at  lower  prices. 

In  1905  only  16  pe^  cent  of  the  total  receipts  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  were 
spent  for  paper.  It  is  not  reasonable,  therefore,  for  the  publishers  to  say  that  they 
can  not  anord  to  pay^a  fair  price  for  paper  without  goinc  into  bankruptcy.  At  2)  cents 
per  pound,  which  is  as  mucn  as  they  are  asked  to  pay,  the  paper  in  a  12-page  newspaper 
costs  only  one-half  cent.  Hundreds  of  newspapers  voluntarily  reduced  their  price  to 
1  cent  and  increased  the  size  of  their  papers  when  they  were  paying  for  paper  more 
than  they  have  to  pay  now. 

The  newspapers  and  periodicals  increased  the  aggregate  number  of  copies  issued* 
during  the  year  1905,  31.4  per  cent  over  1900,  and  the  pounds  of  paper  usea  increased 
68.9  per  cent,  showing  that  in  1905  twice  as  much  paper  per  issue  was  used  as  in  1900. 
The  fact  is  that  paper  has  been  so  cheap  that  theyliave  been  very  prodij^  in  its  use, 

Sractically  giving  away  millions  of  pounds  by  taking  back  unsold  copies  without  charge, 
[ore  economy  in  the  use  of  paper  by  publiehers  would  enable  them  to  pay  a  fair  price 
for  all  the  paper  they  actually  req[uire,  if  any  can  not  afford  to  do  so  now. 

The  prices  of  all  kmds  of  paper  m  this  country  have  gone  steadily  down  for  the  past 
thirty  years,  and  Government  statistics  show  that  the  recovery  in  the  price  of  news 

Pper  smce  the  extremely  low  prices  following  the  panic  of  1893  was  in  1905  only  about 
er  cent,  while  the  general  price  level  of  all  commodities  of  the  country  had  increased 
per  cent. 

An  impression  has  been  created  that  a  monopoly  exists  in  the  paper  industry.  How 
can  tlus  be  when  prices  have  remained  so  low,  when  the  profits  of  tne  largest  producers 
have  been  so  small,  and- when  the  production  has  been  constantly  increasing?  Are 
these  the  signs  of  monopoly?  The  number  of  tons  manufactured  in  1900  was  2,167,593, 
and  in  1905,  3,106,696. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  there  is  a  monopoly  in  the  production  of  news  paper.  This 
is  also  disproved  by  low  prices,  small  pronts,  and  increase  in  production.  Tne  amount 
of  news  paper  produced  in  1900  was  569,212  tons  and  in  1905  was  912,822  tons,  an 
increase  of  57  per  cent  in  five  years.  The  largest  producer,  the  International  Paper 
Company,  which  has  16  mills  making  news  paper,  produced  only  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  1905.  There  are  many  independent  mills  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West, 
and  free  competition  exists,  as  is  ^own  by  the  frequent  UansfeiB  of  contracts  by  the 
publishers  from  one  comxmny  to  another. 

We  not  only  know  that  the  recent  advance  in  price  is  not  due  to  monopoly,  but  we 
know  that  the  cost  of  wood,  which  next  to  labor  is  the  most  important  item  in  the 
cost  of  news  paper,  has  douoled  in  fifteen  years,  and  that  almost  every  other  item  <^ 
cost  has  also  advanced. 

The  duty  on  paper  and  pulp  is  much  less  than  on  most  other  manufactured  goods, 
being  only  $6  a  ton,  which  is  only  12  per  cent  of  the  present  price  of  news  paper,  and 
on  pulp  the  duty  is  only  $1.66  per  ton.  There  was  imported  m>m  Canada  ana  Europe 
in  1907  nearly  $8,000,000  worth  of  pulp,  which  could  almost  have  been  made  in  this 
country  by  American  labor  if  the  duties  had  not  been  so  low.  There  is  also  at  this 
time  a  large  amount  of  news  paper  coming  in  from  Canada,  showing  that  the  duty  is 
in  no  sense  prohibitive. 

There  is  no  duty  on  pulp  wood  or  other  raw  materials,  and  we  believe  that  if  the 
tariff  is  kept  as  it  is  the  industry  can  and  will  continue  to  grow  in  this  country  and 
afford  more  employment  for  American  labor  on  American  standards  of  wages  and 
living. 

Bbowkvillb  Board  Compant, 
BrotonviUe,  N.  F.,  May  6, 1908. 
Hon.  Jaxbs  S.  Shbrman,  UHea,  N.  7*. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  matter  of  the  Stevens  bill  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  duty  from  pulp  and  print  paper,  we  would  respectfully  ask  you  to  use  your 
influence  against  this  Dili,  and  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  manufacturers  of  print  paper  and  other  low-grade  wood  papers  are  now,  to  a 
great  extent,  dependent  upon  Canada  for  their  wood  supply.  The  amount  of  wood 
brought  from  Canada  must  increase  each  year  if  most  of^our  nulls  are  to  continue  in 
operation. 
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The  Canadiang,  as  you  undoubtedly  know,  are  very  etrongly  uiging  the  absolute 
prohibition  of  the  export  of  pulp  wooa  from  the  Quebec  Province,  and  have  already 
prohibited  such  exportation  from  the  Province  of  Ontario.  If  the  duty,  therefore,  is 
taken  &om  paper  and  pulp,  there  will  be  no  bar  or  hindrance  to  the  Canadians  in  thus 
cutting  off  our  wood,  supply,  and  we  will  have  no  ground  on  which  we  can  make  a 
trade  with  them. 

If  an  agreement  could  be  secured  assuring  us  free  wood  in  return  for  our  allowins 
them  to  imip  in  their  paper  and  pulp  free,  we  could  probably  get  along  verv  well,  ana 
the  price  of  news  print  and  other  papers  be  r^^lated  at  a  price  which  woula  be  reason- 
able and  secure  to  the  mills  a  fair  margin  of  profit.  If^  however,  our  wood  supply  is 
cut  off,  the  result  will  not  only  be  the  ruin  of  mills  in  this  country,  but  there  will  be  no 
limit  to  the  price  which  the  Canadian  mills  can  ask  for  their  product  for  the  next  few 
years.  • 

It  takes  at  least  two  years  to  build  and  fully  equip  a  news-print  manufacturing  plant, 
and  wotdd  undoubtedly  be  five  or  six  years  before  a  suffiaent  number  of  mills  could 
be  built  in  Canada  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  United  States  publishers,  so  that  they 
would  be  the  sufferers  temporarily  instead  of  the  gainers  by  havine  these  duties 
removed.    Of  course  this  is  exactly  what  the  Canadian  manufacturers  desire. 

We  are  not  in  any  way  interestea  in  the  manufacture  of  news  paper,  as  our  product 
IS  of  an  entirely  different  character,  but  the  removal  of  duty  on  wood  pulp  and  print 
paper  would  be  disastrous  to  us,  and  while  we  are  not  in  any  wagr  interested  in  the 
manufacture  of  news  paper,  yet  we  know  enough  about  that  business — about  the 
conditions  of  that  line,  so  that  we  do  not  believe  the  present  price  of  news  paper  is 
excessive. 

The  publishers  of  newspapers  are  comparing  present  prices  with  the  prices  that 
existed  in  1906,  and  we  know  that  durine;  that  year  the  prices  were  so  low  that  even 
the  best  equipped  and  best  located  mills  made  no  money,  and  in  some  cases  lost 
money.  We  know  from  our  own  experience,  and  the  stock  that  we  make  is  all  made 
from  ground  wood  and  sulphite,  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  has  materially  increased 
within  the  last  two  years,  and  while  we  are  in  no  combination  or  agreement  of  any 
kind,  yet  we  are  forced  to  obtain  more  money  for  our  paper.  Even  as  late  as  two 
years  a^  we  were  selling  our  product,  and  makms  a  good  margin  of  profit,  at  the  price 
that  it  IS  costing  us  to  manufacture  the  same  stock  tohday. 

The  price  of  paper  made  from  wood  never  will  and  never  can  go  back  to  the  old 
prices  unless  the  miUs  nu^e  the  paper  at  a  loss,  as  the  cost  of  the  timber  and  the 
expense  of  getting  out  the  same  has  necessarily  advanced  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  newspapers  make  a  ereat  point  of  the  paper  mills  destroying  our  forests.  We 
think  t^t  statistics  show  that  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  timber  cut  in  this  country 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  wood  pulp,  and  if  the  publishers  are  so  anxious 
to  preserve  our  forests  why  do  the>r  not  ask  for  tne  removal  of  the  duty  on  lumber, 
which,  we  think,  figures  nearly  as  high  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  on  paper?  And  the 
manuucture  of  paper  means  tne  distribution  of  a  great  deal  more  money  for  labor  in 
this  country  thui  the  manufacture  of  lumber. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  number  of  manufacturing  concerns  that  are  dependent  on 
the  paper  mills  for  a  large  volume  of  business  is  very  ereat^  for  instance,  machine 
ahops,  felt  and  woolen  manufacturers,  belt  and  rubber  goods,  wire-doth  manufacturers, 
and  the  color  and  various  chemical  manufacturers. 

How  would  the  American  farmer  like  to  have  the  4uty  taken  off  wool,  which  is 
quite  a  laige  item  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  as  the  consumption  of  woolen  felts  is 
very  large?  In  fact,  we  know  of  but  very  few  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  tluit  are  not  subject  to  an  import  tax. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Brown villb  Board  Cohpant, 

M.  M.  Bagg,  Secretary, 


Menasha,  Wis.,  May  5, 1903. 
Hon.  J.  H.  Davidson, 

WoBhington,  D.  C. 

DsAB  8ir:  Your  two  letters  referring  to  special  examination  of  paper  men  received. 
Please  accept  our  thanks  for  the  same. 

We  are  not  friendly  to  the  trust  spirit  which  has  prevailed  to  quite  a  large  extent 
throughout  the  world  generally  for  tne  past  generation  or  more. 

We  are  buyers  of  wood  pulp.  Our  purchases  are  made  at  home,  in  Canada,  and 
abroad.  We  believe  in  buying  where  we  can  buy  cheapest,  and  to  the  best  advantage, 
unless  throuffh  ao  doinff  we  may  injure  the  general  pro^erity  of  our  country  and 
through  thatloee  more  uian  the  gain  in  cheap  buying.  We  have  more  than  100  cars  of 
jmlp  to  arrive  from  Canada,  and  we  are  really,  from  one  point  of  view,  selfishly  inter- 
ested in  bu3ring  pulp  as  cheap  as  posaiblt. 
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While  we  have  facilities  lor  maldiig,  and  do  make,  limited  quantities  of  print  paper, 
we  do  not  think  the  late  market  price  attractive  to  an^  except  the  most  favorably 
located  mills.  Of  course  you  know  there  has  been  a  big  drop  in  the  prices  of  most 
grades  of  paper  very  recentlv,  in  some  instances  amounting  to  $10  per  ton.  This 
has  not  been  caused  oy  fear  of  adverse  legislation,  but  rather  through  overproduction. 

The  matter  of  rainfkU  has  more  to  do  with  the  cost  of  print  i)aper  than  any  other 
foctor,  I  believe.  I  do  not  a^ree  with  the  other  manufacturers  in  this  vicinity  as  to 
several  factors  that  are  very  vital  to  the  paper  manufacturing  industry,  but  the  only 
way  we  can  acquire  knowle^lee  is  through  such  means  as  are  now  being  used  before  the 
special  committee  appointed  by  Congress  to  hear  all  manner  of  opinions,  evidence, 
Buegestions,  and  some  facts. 

I  do  not  think  the  Republican  pazty  should  fear  for  the  future  if  it  clings  to  its  old 
well-taken  position  upon  the  question  of  protection  to  American  industries.  But 
what  seems  to  me  superfluous  protection  might  better  be  eliminated  than  continued, 
and  through  continuation  enable  our  Democratic  opponents  to  convince  the  voters  as 
to  the  effect  upon  them.  We  ought  to  revise  the  tariff,  more  because  a  majority  of 
the  people  have  become  impressed  with  the  need  of  it  than  because  of  the  actual  need. 
I  think  the  Beveridge  commission  bill  a  good  one,  but  the  La  Follette  bill  a  much 
better  one,  and  I  do  not  think  Congress  should  be  sensitive  about  relinquishing  a  part 
of  its  authoritv,  especiallv  where  so  many  intricate  factors  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  dealing  wisely  with  the  question  of  tariff. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  wood  pulp.  The  John  Strange  Paper  Company  uses 
this  material  in  many  other  than  print  papers,  and  we  are  increasing  our  capacity  nearly 
threefold,  which  will  necessitate  our  being  quite  extensive  buyers  of  wood  pulp  in  the 
near  future.  We  are  not  so  much  interestea  in  securing  a  very  low  price  on  tne  pulp 
we  buy  as  we  are  in  having  a  prosperous  business  condition  that  will  warrant  a  continu- 
ous and  reliable  demand,  and  prompt  pay  from  those  to  whom  we  sell.  In  fact  very 
much  more  is  involved  to  all  of  us  in  the  matter  of  general  prosperity  than  in  the 
establishment  of  low  prices. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  trace  any  logical  connection  between  high  tariff  and  trusts, 
or  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff 
upon  pulp  and  print  paper  would  result  in  lowering  the  price  to  the  purchaser  for  any 
consiaeraole  length  of  tune. 

The  price  now  is  very  much  lower  on  paper  than  it  was  six  months  a^  because  con- 
ditions nave  changed  radically;  and  the  price  of  paper  must  change  with  Uie  price  of 
ther  commodities  depending  upon  the  demand. 

Our  mill  is  in  no  way  connected  with  any  combination  or  agreement,  and  we  do  the 
best  we  know  how  to  on  our  own  hook.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  wisest  course  for  a 
business  man  to  pursue  generally,  and  I  am  opposed  to  any  system  which  interferes 
with  an  individual  in  the  conduct  of  his  business  when  he  conducts  it  honestly. 

If  the  committee  decides  that  my  testimony  for  the  John  Strange  Paper  Company 
would  be  of  value  to  it,  and  you  are  so  informed,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  give 
me  all  the  notice  possible,  that  I  may  arrange  matters  here  so  as  to  permit  my  leaving 
with  as  little  loss  as  possible. 

Yours,  very  tnily,  John  Strange  Papbr  Co.^ 

Per  John  Stranob. 


Chsbotgan,  Mich.,  May  9,  190S. 
Hon.  Jaicbs  R.  Mank, 

Chairman  Select  CommUtee  on  Paper  and  Pulp  Investifiationf 

Washington^  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  yours  of  the  6th  instant,  as  well 
as  copy  of  the  proceedinss  before  the  committee.  I  have  hurriedly  glanced  over  them, 
and  espedalljr  note  Mr.  r^orris's  testimony. 

I  wish  to  briefly  call  your  attention  to  the  following: 

First.  Mr.  Norris's  reference  to  the  Chicago  Journal  and  this  company  as  having 
entered  into  a  collusion  with  other  paper  manufacturers  is  not  true  in  any  respect. 

Second.  He  testified  that  the  labor  required  in  making  a  ton  of  print  paper  is 
$2.50.  The  labor  will  average  in  a  large  and  well-equipped  modem  mill  from  $8  to 
$10  per  ton  of  paper  manufactured. 

Tnird.  He  testified  that  there  has  been  no  increase  in  labor  worthy  of  mention.  In 
our  mill  the  increase  has  been  from  1903  to  1907  9}  per  cent. 

Fourth.  Pulp  wood  has  increased  30  per  cent. 

Fifth.  Felts  and  wires  have  increased  7  per  cent,  making  a  total  increase  in  the 
cost  of  manuftkcturing  paper  from  1903  to  1907  of  51  ner  cent. 

Sixth.  After  the  ueneral  Paper  Company  was  oisbanded  paper  went  down  to  the 
lowest  point  since  1892  and  1893.    During  the  period  df  1905  and  a  portion  of  1906 
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the  selling  price  for  roll  newv  iras  about  91 -90.    The  selUng  price  for  1907  was  12.459 
or  an  increase  of  $11  per  ton« 

While  the  increase  is  56  per  cent  over  that  of  the  period  referred  to,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  at  $1.90  there  was  no  mill  in  the  coimtry  that  could  maintain 
itself,  saying  nothing  about  paying  any  dividends.  During  the  period  this  company 
lost  912,196.60,  so  it  is  not  proper  to  say  that  this  increase  was  not  justified.  There 
are  perhaps  but  very  few  print  mills  in  the  country  that  could  maintain  themselves 
and  pay  5  per  cent  on  the  mvestment  at  $5  per  ton  profit,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  paper  mill  has  to  be  practically  built  over  every  ten  years,  owing  to  the  improve- 
ments and  the  decay  of  machinery  and  buildings. 

To  illustrate,  take  the  basis  of  91.90  as  the  cost  price,  and  add  95  per  ton  profit. 
This  would  make  the  price  92.15.  This  certainly  the  mills  were  entitled  to.  This 
would  show  an  increase  of  96  per  ton  instead  of  912,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Norris.  The 
percentage  of  increase  in  the  cost  since  the  low  period  of  1903-4,  as  we  previously 
stated,  is  51  per  cent^  or  92.20  per  ton.  So  the  actual  increase  in  the  price  of  paper 
would  be  93.80,  considering  all  the  condition^  which  we  have  referred  to. 

Taking  this  mill  as  an  example  it  might  be  well  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
modem  mills  in  the  counti^.  It  is  constructed  entirelv  of  concrete,  carrying  no 
insurance,  no  depreciation  m  its  buildings,  or  practically  so,  owns  its  own  water 
power,  and  perhaps  is  getting  its  wood  cheaper  than  any  mill  in  the  cotmtry.  Its 
average  cost  of  wood  during  190S-4  was  94  per  cord,  and  the  last  winter  we  paid  as 
high  as  99  per  cord.  Most  of  the  mills  in  the  West  are  now  paying  from  912  to  915 
per  cord.  Eastern  mills  are  paying  from  97  to  910  per  cord,  and  it  this  mill  lost  money 
imder  these  conditions,  with  tne  advantages  it  has  over  most  of  its  competitors,  we 
think  that  our  comparison  is  a  fair  one. 

We  wish  to  further  state  that  we  know  of  no  combine  on  print  paper  or  pulp.  We  are 
closely  in  touch  with  every  print  manufacturer  in  the  United  States.  We  are  a 
member  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  and  have  attended  all  its  meet- 
ings and  aU  the  meetings  held  by  the  print-paper  men,  and  there  has  never  been  one 
word  said  in  reference  to  entering  into  a  combine. 

We  note,  too,  that  Mr.  Norris  lays  a  great  deal  of  stress,  as  well  as  other  publishers 
whose  letters  he  has  read  before  the  committee,  on  the  fact  that  they  were  unable  to 
get  any  prices  during  the  year  1907.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  mill 
was  taxed  to  its  full^  capacity  and  was  unable  to  take  on  any  additional  tonnage. 
It  is  quite  different  to-day  with  the  surplus  tonnage  of  the  American  mills  of  500  to 
800  tons  per  day.  There  is  not  a  publisher  or  a  dealer  but  what  can  get  all  the  tonnas;e 
he  wants,  and  every  mill  is  ready  to  enter  into  competition  to  secure  the  order.  The 
result  is  that  paper  has  dropped  within  the  last  three  or  four  months  about  95  per  ton, 
and  it  is  again  down  to  a  {)oint  where  there  will  be  no  more  investments  in  paper 
mills,  and  this  agitation  which  is  now  going  on  has  so  injured  the  credit  of  the  mills 
that  they  are  hardly  able  to  get  any  credit  from  their  banks.  As  one  banker  said  to 
the  writer:  "How  is  this  going  to  affect  you?"  I  frankly  admitted  that  if  the  tariff 
was  taken  off  it  would  depreciate  our  property  100  per  cent,  and  eventually  we  perhaps 
would  have  to  go  into  a  coimtry  where  paper  could  be  made  cheaper.  "Wdl,''  he 
said.  ''I  guess  we  don't  want  to  let  you  have  any  more  money." 

We  frankly  believe  that  this  a^tation  which  is  being  made  by  the  publishers  foi 
no  patriotic  interest,  simply  a  selfish  one,  pure  and  simple,  will  work  to  their  own 
injury,  if  it  has  not  alreaay  done  so. 

If  the  committee  desires,  the  writer  would  be  very  glad  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee and  confirm  the  matters  referred  to. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Cheboygan  Paper  Co., 

H.  A.  Frambach,  President, 


Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company, 

Grand  Rapidn,  Wis.,  May  9, 1903. 
Hon.  Jambs  K.  Mann, 

Chairmjany  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  your  kind  favor  of  May  6,  advising  that  you  are  sending  to  us 
the  printed  headings  upon  the  pulp  and  paper  mvestigation.  We  are  very  glad  indeed 
to  receive  these,  and  thank  you. 

This  company  is  willing  to  appear  before  your  committee,  through  its  officers,  if 
you  desire  us  to  do  so,  to  give  testimony  in  refutation  of  the  charges  made  by  the  pub- 
lishers, namely,  that  we  are  a  part  of  any  combination  to  raise  or  maintain  prices. 
We  are  also  willing  and  ready  to  present  figures  regarding  matter  of  costs  of  pulp 
wood  and  print  paper  should  uiis  be  considered  desirable  or  necessary. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

G.  W.  Mead,  Secretary. 
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WiLLAMBTTs  Pulp  and  Papbb  Company  (Ikcorforatbd)^ 

San  FraneUeo,  Cal.,  May  1, 1908. 
Hon.  W.  C.  Hawlby 

WaskingUmy  D,  C, 

My  Dear  Sir:  Mr.  Johnson  has  eibown  me  your  telegraphic  correspondence  of 
April  29,  and  remembering  the  very  pleasant  visit  with  you  at  our  plant  in  Oregon 
City,  I  make  bold  to  offer  mv  testimony  to  ^ou  that  the  Willamette  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  has  always  stood  aosolutely  alone  in  all  its  business;  likewise  the  Lebanon 
Paper  Company  in  which  we  are  interested;  and  it  mi^t  interest  you  here  to  know 
that  the  Leoanon  Paper  Company  has  run  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent  of  full  time  during 
the  last  six  months  on  account  of  lack  of  businesB,  and  has  succeeded  in  establishing, 
against  great  odds,  a  concern  of  tremendous  value  to  the  State  cd  Oreeon;  and  it  would 
seem  a  pity  to  give  this  and  the  other  pap^  miUs  on  the  coast  a  body  blow  just  as  they 
are  becoming  j&mly  established  and  at  a  time  when  the  burden  of  aisabilities  is  about 
all  they  can  carry. 

Thanking  you  for  your  good  offices  in  thismatter,  and  wishing  you  all  success,  believe 
me, 

Yours,  very  truiy,  A.  B.  Lonq, 

Retident  Direelor. 


W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co., 
Nw)  York,  May  6, 1908. 
Hon.  George  A.  Pbarre, 

H<rM€  of  Representatives f  WaMngUm,  D.  C, 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  1st  instant  and  thank 
you  for  the  su^estion  you  make.  Col.  A.  G.  Paine,  president  of  the  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  (x>mpany,  41  Ptok  row.  New  York,  is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  boot  paper  in  the  country.  He  is  thoroughly  feuniliar  with  the  market  for  news 
paper  as  well  as  book,  as  he  is  a  large  stockholder  in  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Com- 
pany, of  Maine,  whicm  is  the  second  laigest  producer  of  news  print  in  the  country. 
Colonel  Paine  is  an  old  merchant  and  well  known  throughout  tne  country,  a  man  of 
hieh  chiuracter,  and  one  who  would  not  stoop  to  commit  an  untruthful  or  dishonor- 
aUe  act.  He  would  make  a  valuable  witness  before  your  committee.  I  would  also 
suggest  Mr.  John  G.  Luke,  president  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  S09 
Broadway,  New  York,  who  is  one  of  the  most  successful  manufacturers  in  the  coun- 
try, a  man  of  large  experience,  thoroughly  honorable,  and  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
wnole  situation.  I  should  like  the  oppoitunity  of  testifying  on  bdialf  of  my  own 
companies,  whose  names  are  printed  at  the  head  of  this  sheet  of  letter  paper,  and  in 
addition  as  president  of  the  American  Pbper  and  Pulp  Association,  and  hope  that  I 
may.be  subpoenaed. 

Very  truly,  yours,  D.  S.  Cowlbb. 

Dbpartmbnt  of  State, 
Washington^  May  8, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Chaimum  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

House  of  Representativei, 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant, 

requesting  a  report  from  the  consul  at  Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  on  the  prices  of  pulp 

wood  and  the  increased  cost  of  cutting  and  delivering  the  same  at  the  shipping  point. 

In  reply  I  have  to  say  that  the  consul  has  been  instructed  to  make  the  desired  report. 

X  liave  ^e  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Elebu  Boot. 

^  I  expect  to  go  ahead  with  you  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Norris,  but  the 
time  is  getting  short.  No  one  knows  when  Congress  will  finally 
adjourn,  but  the  vote  in  the  House  to-day  as  to  the  consideration  of 
the  currency  bill  clearly  indicates  that  so  far  as  the  House  is  concerned 
the  House  is  prepared  to  enact  a  currency  law,  and  that  naturally 
means  that  if  the  Senate  is  in  the  same  frame  of  mind  on  that  matter 
the  chances  are  that  it  will  not  detain  us  a  great  while.  That  beinjg 
the  case,  we  will  have  to  push,  just  as  rapidly  as  we  can,  this  investi- 
gation from  the  other  side.    I  understand  Mr.  Sherman  is  here,  and 
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while  I  would  like  to  examine  you,  Mr.  Norris,  at  further  length  with 
reference  to  statements  tiiat  were  made,  that  can  be  done  later,  if 
necessary,  because  we  want  to  know  now  what  the  manufacturers 
have  to  ikj. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  Will  that  release  me  now? 

The  Chairman.  That  will  release  you  for  the  present.  We  will 
notify  you  when  we  want  you. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  brought  with  me  the  paper  prices  about  which  you 
spoke,  and  which  I  thought  you  might  want  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  any  paper  prices 
that  you  have. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  In  November  or  December,  1901 

The  Chairman.  This  is  what  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  This  is  the  New  York  World. 

The  Chairman.  I  surely  want  that. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  went  to  the  New  York  World  February  8, 1892,  and 
I  foxmd  it  was  then  operating  under  a  contract  made  either  with  the 
Manufacturers'  Paper  Company  or  with  the  Hudson  River  Paper 
Company,  operating  the  mill  at  Palmers  Falls,  for  10,000  tons  of 
paper  for  the  year  1902  at  $2.60.  In  July,  1892, 1  bought  3,000  tons 
at  $2.50. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  same  company? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No;  from  the  Glens  Falls  paper  mill.    In  the  fall  of 

1892  I  made  another  contract,  and  my  recollection  now  is  that  the 
figure  was  $2.40.  The  prices  were  declining  rapidly  in  that  period, 
and  in  1893  I  had  a  proposition  from  the  Rumford  Falls  mill,  which 
was  then  about  starting,  for  a  three-years'  suppler  at  $2.35. 

I  am  not  clear  as  to  just  what  were  the  prices  in  the  interval  from 

1893  to  1897.  They  were  dropping  from  $2.40  down  to  $1.75.  We 
had  concessions  made  by  the  Glens  Falls  P9,per  Company  while  our 
contracts  were  on  for  lower  prices  than  the  contracts  called  for,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  other  newspapers  were  receiving  much  lower 
prices  from  other  mills,  and  the  market  did  not  justiry  the  higher 
prices. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  want  to  get  is  the  prices. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes.  In  the  summer  of  1897  I  made  a  contract  with 
the  Olens  Falls  Paper  Company  for  40,000  tons;  that  is,  20,000  tons 
per  annum,  for  1897  and  1898,  at  $1.66;  $33  per  ton  on  the  produc- 
tion basis,  as  I  now  recall  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  production  basis? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes.  That  would  bring  it  down  substantially  to 
$30.50  per  ton,  deUvered  on  the  sidewalk  in  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  quite  understand. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is,  compared  with  the  present  gross  basis. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  a  basis  bf  a  profit  over  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction t 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No:  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  mean  where  we  paid 
only  according  to  tne  press  register  for  the  number  of  papers  printed. 
In  the  two  or  three  months  subseouent  we  made  a  contract  for  3,000 
tons  through  the  Manufacturers'  Paper  Company  for  Hudson  River 
Paper  at  $1.60.  There  were  other  contracts.  That  quantity  was 
not  quite  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  New  York  World  at  that 
time,  and  there  must  have  been  other  paper  bought,  of  which  I  have 
lost  the  trace  in  the  interval. 
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I  hare  here  from  the  New  York  World  office  a  schedule  of  prices 
paid  smce  1897.  The  figure  for  1898  included  that  contract  for 
20,000  tons,  which  I  made  in  the  summer  of  1897. 

The  Chaikmak.  We  only  want  the  figures  as  long  as  you  were 
manager  there. 

&Ir.  NoRRis.  Well,  the  figures  for  1898  and  1899  I  am  not  clear 
about,  but  they  appear  upon  the  records  there  to  show  $1.82  and 
$1.72.     If  you  want  all  of  this 

The  CHiOBMAN.  I  will  ask  you  that  later.  I  wanted  your  evidence 
as  manager.    Hearsay  evidence  is  another  thing. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Then  in  1899  I  made  a  contract  with  the  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  Company  for  a  supply  from  the  Great  Northern 
Mills  at  $1.70.  My  recollection  now  is  that  it  was  $1.70;  and  in 
1901,  when  I  went  to  the  Times,  we  made  a  contract  at  $1.75  with  the 
same  company. 

I  mi^ht  also  say  that  in  that  interval  the  Staats-Zeitung  and  the 
New  York. Press  and  papers  using  a  very  much  less  quantity  were 
buying  at  a  lower  price  tnan  the  New  York  World  could  buy.  That 
was  almost  xmiformly  the  case  in  that  period. 

The  Chairman.  Yesterday,  in  looking  at  some  answers  which  were 
returned  to  the  committee  with  Mr.  Stuart,  the  Chief  of  the  Manu- 
fa.ctures  Division  of  the  Census  Bureau,  who  wished  an  opinion 
about  some  forms,  I  accidentally  saw  one  quotation  at  $1.48f .  Do 
you  think  that  news-print  paper,  ordinary  news-print  paper,  ever 
went  down 'that  low? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Well,  I  had  quotations  in  the  fall  of  1897  at  $1.58  in 
New  York.  It  would  be  quite  possible  for  a  newspaper  near  the 
mill  to  have  obtained  a  quotation  at  the  mill  on  that  oasis,  especially 
if  it  should  have  been  on  the  present  standard  basis,  p&ymg  for 
wrappers  and  gross  weight. 

Tne  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  this  was  $1,481^  delivered, 
3  per  cent  off  for  cash;  and  I  wondered  if  there  was  a  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  paper,  or  whether  it  was  correct,  or  whether  it 
was  tne  man's  memory. 

Mr.  NoBRis.  It  might  be  all  of  the  three. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes :  it  might  be.  We  have  had  no  evidence 
warranting  anyone  in  beUeving  that. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  You  have  had  evidence  of  $1.34  at  the  mill  from  one 
McClellan,  of  Topeka. 

The  Chaibhan.  I  did  not  remember  that.  I  have  a  letter  here 
from  McClellan,  however. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  And  this  price  of  $1.60,  delivered  at  the  sidewalk,  on 
a  production  basis  is  equivalent  to  $1.48  and  less  on  the  present 
standard  basis. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  given  all  the  prices  that  you  could  of 
the  World  while  you  were  manager) 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  the  New  York  World  and  the  New  York 
Herald  now  get  paper  from  the  Great  Northern? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  right. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  what  price  they  pay! 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  have  reason  to  think  that  I  do. 

The  Chaibman.  That  you  know} 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Yes;  that  I  know. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  then,  what  price  is  it? 

Mr.  NoKBis.  I  did  know.  I  have  seen  the  contract,  and  it  is  merely 
a  matter  of  the  extent  of  my  recollection  of  that.  I  have  seen  the 
contract  at  $1.94  on  a  basis  which  was  a  production  basis,  and  which 
provided  for  a  lower  weight  than  the  standard. 

The  CHAmiiAN.  Was  that  a  contract  for  a  series  of  years  ? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  when  it  was  dated,  about  when! 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  contract  was  made  in  December,  1904,  or  Jan- 
uary, 1905.  It  was  part  of  this  group  of  contracts  that  represented 
the  transfer  of  60,000  tons  from  the  International;  the  New  York 
Herald,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  other  newspapers. 

The  Chairmak.  Which  was  the  more  f  avoraole  contract,  the  one 
which  Uie  Qreat  Northern  made  with  the  New  York  Herald  and  the 
World  or  the  one  that  the  International  made  with  the  New  York 
Times — ^more  favorable,  I  mean,  to  the  paper,  to  the  publishers) 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Clearly  the  New  York  Times  was.  That  is  my  opin- 
ion, but  that  is  based  upon  an  opinion  of  the  relative  quality  of  the 
paper. 

The  Chairman.  You  regard  it  as  of  different  value) 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  calculated  at  that  time  that  we  could  pay  $3  a  ton 
more  for  International  paper  than  Great  Northern  paper  and  fare 
better,  because  of  the  difference  in  the  quality — ^in  the  running  quality 
and  in  the  printing  quality.  But  it  is  very  evenly  balanced.  The 
New  York  World  contract  I  had  not  seen,  but  I  have  been  furnished 
the  price  substantially  by  the  New  York  World. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  Mr.  Seitz  has  not 
appeared  before  usi 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Disinclination,  I  suppose. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  Mr.  Bidder  has  not 
come  down  to  testify? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Mr.  Kidder  was  in  Washington  and  sent  word  to  the 
committee,  as  I  stated,  that  he  was  ready 

The  Chairman.  He  is  perfectly  willing  to  testify  at  any  timet 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  that  is  upon  the  record,  and  he  has  been 
awaitin?  your  summons. 

The  CsAiRMAN.  That  is  what  I  thought,  and  I  thought  I  would 
have  it  put  in  the  record.  Now  we  shafl  probably  want  to  be  enter- 
tained by  you  further  later  on. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  May  I  express  to  you  my  gratitude  for  your  action 
and  my  appreciation  of  your  patience?    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  have  anybody  appreciate 
oiu:  patience.  My  observation  is  that  the  newspapers  '^  cuss '  us  what- 
ever we  do.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Norris.  I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  this  investigation  at 
the  outset  you  asked  a  great  many  questions  merely  because  you  did 
not  know  anything  about  the  business,  and  you  had  a  very  proper 
desire  to  ascertain  what  was  the  basis  of  the  complaint,  and  I  reel 
that  whatever  questions  have  been  asked  me  have  been  entirely  in 
that  direction. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee,  of  course,  whatever  it  did  not  know 
before,  only  wishes  that  it  could  congratulate  itself  on  knowing  a 
great  deal  now,  although  we  have  been  enlightened  veiy  much  by 
yourself,  Mr.  Norris. 

Mr.  Norris.  Thank  you. 
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8TATEKEKT  OP  MB.  OSOBOS  G.  BHEBHAH,  OP  WATEBTOWV,  V.  T. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chainnan.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name,  Mr.  Shennan, 

Mr.  Sherman.  George  C.  Sherman. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  conneoted  with? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  am  treasurer  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company, 
treasurer  of  the  Taggart  Paper  Company,  and  treasurer  of  the  Brown- 
ville  Paper  Company,  although  that  is  a  comparatively  small  concern. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  one  that  I  jiist  put  in  a  totter  from ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No.  That  is  a  next-door  neighbor,  the  Brownyille 
Board  Company.    Mine  is  the  Brownville  Paper  Company. 

The  Celaibman.  Have  you  prepared  any  information  to  give  to  us? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  have  a  synopsis  from  my  books,  from  the  St.  Regis 
Paper  Company,  for  six  years  past,  with  my  cost  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  present  it  to  us? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  will;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  doubt  if  you  want  to  put  thefh  all  in  the  record. 
Would  you  rather  that  I  gave  you  some  details,  or  do  you  want  them 
all? 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  have  complete  costs  of  the  manufacture  of  ground 
wood,  sulphite,  and  paper  in  all  details  for  six  years  past,  by  months. 
I  have  also  my  trial  Dalances  and  profits. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  objection  to  putting  them  in  the 
record? 

Mr.  SHERiiAN.  None,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  extensive  are  those  statements? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  better  by  looking  at  them 
[submitting  boimd  volumes].  If  you  will  follow  clear  over,  Mr.  Mann, 
you  will  see  the  different  subdivisions. 

The  Chairman.  WelL  I  see  you  have  here  statements  in  regard 
to  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  showing,  for  instance,  'T^^er  mill. 
March,  1908,^'  '^Sulphite  mill,  1908,"  ''Ground  wood  mill,  1908.'^ 
Are  most  of  these  statements  aupUcates  of  the  titles  of  those? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  then  my  trial  balances  follow  below,  and 
monthly  profit  sheets. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  these  figures  on  the  ri^ht  mean  dollars  ? 
The  Chairman.  There  are  no  headmgsto  Uie  figures  in  these  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  the  columns  of  figures  on  the  right  mean  dollars? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  dollars,  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  a  heading  of  "Ground  wood." 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  I  can  follow  you,  I  think.   • 

The  Chairman.  "Bought,  16,602.07;  made,  20,670.41."  What 
do  those  figures  refer  to?  That  makes  a  total  of  $36,172.48.  That 
means  dollars? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  the  value  of  the  ground  wood  which 
entered  into  the  production  of  the  paper  for  the  month  of  March, 
1908? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 
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The  CShaibican.  And  in  the  next  column  is  the  same  sum  of 
15,612  07.  Does  the  first  column  represent  the  total  cost  which 
entered  into  the  production  under  each  item  t 

Mr.  Shesman.  The  figure  36,178.48  is  the  total  debit  for  ground 
wood. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  talk  to  me  about  debits  and  credits.  We 
are  not  bookkeepers.    What  we  want  to  know  is  what  it  means. 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  used  during  the  month  20,570.41. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  t 

Mr.  Sherman.  For  groil^d  wood  in  the  manufacture  of  3,720,- 
000 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  these  different  columns  first — ^what  they 
represent.    You  have  four  columns  here  on  the  first  statement? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  is  the  first  column  the  price  that  jou  com- 
pute as  the  cost,  or  the  cost  that  you  compute  for  these  different  items 
that  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  paper) 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir;  that  is  cost  less  the  inventory  on  hand. 
If  you  will  permit "^e  to  say,  it  is  my  debit  ledger  balance. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  these  other  items  represent  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mfinventory.  the  second  column. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  tne  last  column  represent 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  difference.  The  last  column  is  really  unneces- 
saiy. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  difference  between  the  third  colmnn 
and  the  second  column? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  qualify  that.  Where 
there  was  no  inventory  this  was  carried  over,  and  each  of  these  [indi- 
cating], where  it  is  an  entire  charge  off,  would  represent  a  total  cost 
of  so  many  poimds  of  paper  made. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  there  is  no  use  in  standing  here,  Mr. 
Sherman,  and  telling  me  that  this  represents  this  or  that.  £q  the 
first  place,  it  does  not  convey  anything  to  me,  and.  in  the  second  place, 
it  does  not  express  anything  for  the  record.  The  last  column,  ap- 
parentlv,  is  carried  out  and  footed  up 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir 

The  Chairman.  To  equal  1.7943 — ^meaning  cents? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  one  cent  and  a  fraction,  carried  out  four 
points,  jper  poimd  of  paper  cost. 

The  Chairman.  I  ao  not  quite  see  how  that  represents  the  differ- 
ence in  your  inventory — ^between  the  two  columns  in  the  inventory. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  represents  for  each  item  the  cost  in  dollars  of 
making  the  number  of  poimds  of  paper  at  the  lower  left  hand  of  the 
sheet,  oivided  by  the  poimds  of  paper  made. 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  moment.  Your  first  item  on  the  paper 
bill  of  March,  1908,  is  on  the  left-hand  side  in  the  column,  for  the  name 
is  ''sulphite?" 

Mr.  bHERMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  first  column  of  figures  appears, ''  18.360.36." 
Do  these  figures  represent  the  values  in  dollars  of  sulphite  tnat  went 
into  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  that  month? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir;  unless  there  is  no  other  item  in  the  second 
or  third  columns. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  no  other  items. 
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Mr.  Shesbcak.  That  represents  the  actual  cost  of  the  sulphite 
used  for  that  month. 

The  Chairman.  But  where  there  are  other  items  in  the  second  and 
third  columns,  apparently  the  items  in  the.  second  and  third  columns, 
added  together,  eaual  the  items  in  the  first  column  t 

Mr.  Shebmak.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  last  column  are  the  figures  ''4930.'' 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir.    Shall  I  explain  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  means  that  the  cost  of  sulphite  in  a  pound  of 
paper  for  that  partictdar  month  was  practically  half  a  cent  a  pound ; 
4.9  and  somethmg. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  supposed  to  be  preceded  by  a  decimal 
point? 

Mr.  Stafford.  A  cipher  and  a  decimal. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  the  decimal  fraction  of  a  cent! 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir;  the  decimal  point  is  below  in  the  footing. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  that  means  the  percentage  of  cost  of  a  pound  of  the 
article  carried  out? 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  amount  of  sulphite  used  in  every  pound 
of  paper.    Upon  what  is  based  the  cost  or  the  sulphite? 

Mr.  Sherman.  If  you  will  turn  over  the  following  page  I  think  you 
will  see. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.  Now  in  these  second  and  third  columns  I 
do  not  xmderstand  those  fi^^es  yet.  Some  of  these  figures  in  each 
case  seem  to  be  the  figiires  in  the  first  column. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir;  the  first  item  of  which  there  is  a  figure  in 
the  third  column  is  ''agolite"  on  your  sheet.  • 

The  Chairman.  No;  it  is  "groimd  wood." 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  represents  that  we  had  that  much  value  of 
ground  wood  on  hand  on  the  1st  day  of  April.  That  is  March  that 
you  are  looking  at? 

The  Chairman.  This  is  March. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  that  is  the  inventory,  and  that,  taken  from 
the  item  in  the  first  column,  represents  the  cost  of  the  groxmd  wood 
for  that  month  in^  precisely  the  same  way  as  I  have  explained  in 
regard  to  the  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  I  think  your  explanation  does  not  con- 
form with  the  statements. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  will  try  to  explain 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  moment.  Excuse  me.  You  know  the 
business  and  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  term  of  "Ground  wood"  you  have 
15,602.07.  Does  that  mean  dollars'  worth  of  ground  wood  pur- 
chased and  used  during  that  month? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir.  If  vou  ask  me  not  to  use  the  term  debit, 
it  is  difiicult  to  explain  it.  I  ao  not  see  how  I  can  explain  it  without 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  the  ledger  balance  of  ground  wood  purchased, 
from  my  last  month's  inventory.^  We  manufacture  ground  wood, 
and  we  are  also  compelled  to  buy  it 
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the  cost  of  tnat,  ^t'ou  purport  to  show  tl 
ground  wood  which  you  Dought,  which 


The  Chairman.  Yes.  But  here  ^ou  purport  to  show  the  total 
number  of  pounds  of  paper  made  m  March,  1908.    In  arriving  at 

the  number  of  dollars'  worth  of 
went  into  that  paper  t 

Mr.  Sherman.  Combined  with  the  amount  made. 

The  Chairman.  No;  it  is  not  combined  at  all.  It  is  separate. 
It  is  entered  here  separate,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  is  that  what  that  represents!  Does  that 
purport  to  represent  the  value  of  the.  ground  wood  which  was  pur- 
chased, not  necessarilv  in  that  month,  but  which  was  purchased, 
and  which  went  into  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  that  month? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  Mann,  when  we  purchase  ground  wood  and  do 
not  use  it  the  moment  it  is  received,  we  pile  it  up  in  the  yard,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  are  manufacturing  ground  wood,  whicn  we  do  not 
use,  and  we  pile  it  in  that  same  identical  pile.  When  it  comes  to 
the  end  of  the  month  we  have  to  aggregate  the  groimd  wood  pur- 
chased and  manufactured  and  strike  a  balance  to  commence  the  nrst 
of  the  next  month  with. 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  but  here  you  have  these  items  separate. 

Mr.  Sherman.  But  I  carry  my  inventory  forward. 

The  (^AIRMAN.  Well,  see  if  we  can  not  find  out,  then,  about 
another  item. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  ''Spools,  $500,"  in  the  first  column.  What 
does  that  represent? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  represents  an  arbitrary  charge  off  for  loss  in 
spools  which  voccurs  from  time  to  time.  We  purchase  iron  and 
wooden  spools. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that  question  of  the 
operation 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  an  arbitrary  charge  off. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  supposed  to  be  your  judgment  of  the 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  spools  duriog  the  month  of  March,  in 
makmg  paper  t 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  arbitrarily  assume  that  that  sum  represents 
the  contribution  that  the  cost  or  spools  makes  toward  the  cost  of 
paper  in  that  month? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  do.  May  I  add  that  in  the  six  years  we  have 
not  reduced  our  spool  account  to  notlung? 

The  Chairman.  First,  I  would  like  to  get  an  idea  of  the  way  these 
accounts  run.  Either  you  do  not  quite  understand  your  figures,  or  I 
do  not.  I  suppose  I  am  the  one.  Here  is  "Labor,  $9,077.98."  Does 
that  represent  the  wages  paid  in  the  month  of  March  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper? 

Mr.  Sherman.  In  the  paper  mill  itself;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  nere  is  "Clay,  $4,021.25,"  in  the  first  column. 
Does  that  represent  the  cost  of  clay  supposed  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  in  that  month? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Y  es ;  less  the  amoimt  in  the  second  column,  which 
IS  the  amoimt  on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  Then  would  the  third  column  represent  the  actual 
amount  of  clay  that  is  supposed  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture? 
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Mr.  Shebkan.  Yes,  sip 

The  Chairman.  Now  I  begin  to  see  daylight. 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  would  be  clearer,  Mr.*^  Mann,  if  the  fourth  column 
was  carried  oat  throughout. 

The  Chairman.  The  fourth  column  does  not  bother  me  in  the 
slightest  degree.  Did  you  not  have  some  ground  wood  on  hand  on 
the  1st  day  of  March  1 

Mr.  Shkbman.  Y^  sir. 

The  Chaibmak.  What  is  that  represented  by  here? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Is  there  no  item  in  the  third  column  of  ground 
woodi 

The  Chairman.  There  is  an  item  in  the  third  column. 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  item  in  the  second  column  is  the  amount  on 
hand. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  month  t 

Mr.  Sherman.  At  the  beguining  of  April,  at  the  end  of  the  month 
of  March. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  item  showing  the  amount  of  ground 
wood  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  March? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  represents  the  cost  for  the  calendar  month  of 
March.    It  is  headed  "March,"  is  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  you  would  have  some  groimd  wood  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month  of  March  and  at  the  end  of  Februarv  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  repreisented  by? 

Mr.  Sherman.  By  $15,000  wortn  of  ground  wood  bought,  I  think 
it  is,  if  I  recollect  tne  figure  correctly. 

The  Chairman.  But  suppose  part  of  it  had  not  been  bought.  Was 
it  all  bou^t,  as  a  matter  of  fact? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief.  It 
is  our  intention  to  keep  it  so. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  does  the  first  column  represent  the 
amount  of  material  on  nand  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  plus  the 
amount  of  material  received  during  that  month? 
'  Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  The  second  coluinn,|then,  represents  the  amount 
of  the  same  material  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  the  third 
column  is  the  difference,  which  necessarily  is  the  amount  consumed 
during  the  month? 

Mr.  Sherman.  You  are  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  fourth  column  is  the  fraction  of  a  cent 
representing  the  proportionate  cost  of  paper  as  applied  to  that  specific 
item  of  material? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  chargeable  to  each  specific  item. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  this  statement,  the  total  amount  of 
materiid,  including  manufactured  paper  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
March,  plus  the  amount  received  or  manufactured  during  the  month, 
aggregated  "159,125.05" 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  being  the  footing  of  the  first  column? 

Hie  Chairman.  Yes;  that  being  the  rooting  of  the  first  column. 

lifr.  Sherman.  You  are  substantiaUy  correct. 

The  Chairman.  The  footing  of  the  second  column,  which  I  assume 
represents  the  amount  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  month,  is  "104,- 
159.86?'' 
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Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  that  is  added  the  amount  of  the  sales,  "60- 
730.66."    That  means  the  sale  of  paper? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  made  during  the  month  of  March. 

The  Chairman.  Making  a  total  of  "  165,689.51  V 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  which  you  take  the  value  of  the  amount  on 
hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  and  made  during  the  month, 
"  159,125.05,"  if^ch  leaves  ''6,564.46."  That  last  item  is  the  profit 
and  loss  account? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  this  statement  you  made  during  the 
month  of  March,  1908,  3,724,172  pounds? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  thought  you  were  talking  about  dollars.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Sims.  Of  paper  or  piilp  ? 

The  Chairman.  Of  paper,  at  a  cost,  as  computed,  of  1.7943  cents 
per  pound. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  sold  2,879,936  pounds  at  2.1088  cents • 

Mr.  Sherman.  Was  it  11 

The  Chairman.  A  pound. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  correct:  in  both  cases  f.  o.  b.  mill. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  tne  selling  price  f.  o.  b.  millt 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir.. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  would  that  be  a  ton,  Mr.  Sherman? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Just  double  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  $42  a  ton,  the  selling  price? 

Mr.  Sherman.  $35.80  cost. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  compute  the  apparent  profit  per  pound 
here,  and  it  is  easy  to  reduce  that  to  tons. 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  computing  it  by  the  hundred 
pounds,  rather  than  bv  tons. 

Mr.  Smith.  Now,  aiso  what  is  the  cost  per  ton,  shown  by  these 
figures? 

Mr.  Sherman.  $35.80  per  ton  plus  a  fraction,  and  we  receive  $42 
plus. 

Mr.  Sims.  Making  in  round  numbers  $7  a  ton  profit  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  In  roimd  numbers  $7  a  ton  profit,  exclusive,  of 
course,  of  interest. 

Mr.  Sims.  From  those  items  there  shown? 

Mr.  Sherman.  From  those  items  there  shown;   yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Mr.  Sherman,  of  course  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
read  these  hearings,  and  I  want  to  get  something  in  them  that  they 
will  readily  get  hola  of,  as  well  as  myself. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  will  help  as  much  as  I  can,  Mr.  Sims. 

Mr.  Sims.  Some  of  my  questions  mav  seem  superfluous  in  that 
way,  but  they  will  be  considered,  if  the  hearings  are  ever  considered 
in  the  House;  I  mean,  if  the  Members  take  the^  trouble  to  read  these 
hearings,  instead  of  taking  simply  the  conclusion  at  the  final  close. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  second  page,  under  the  head  of  '' Sulphite 
mill"  for  March,  1908,  you  have  the  item  "16.5228  cords,  rossed, 
B.  &  H."     What  does  B.  &  H.  stand  for? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Balsam  and  hemlock  pulp  wood. 
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The  Chairman.  And  920  and  a  fraction  cords  of  spruce,  making  a 
total  of  937  and  a  fraction  cords,  at  $12  per  cord.  Does  that  represent 
the  amount  paid  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir.  It  represents  an  arbitrary  figure,  which 
we  consider  the  market  price  and  which  we  have  chfuiged  from  time 
to  time. 

The  Chairman.  Hiat  is,  you  have  this  more  or  less  wood  in  stock  ? 
Is  that  it  t 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  are  lumber  operators  as  well  as  paper  manufac- 
turers, and  we  give  our  lumber  prices  credit  at  the  market  price,  all 
in  the  one  trial  balance,  as  you  will  perceive  when  you  proceed. 

Mr.  Sims.  Tlie  price  there  mentioned  is  the  arbitrary  price  between 
the  lumber  division  of  your  company  and  the  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes.  I  might  add,  we  have  no  subsidiary  company. 
It  is  all  one  trial  balance  and  one  cost  sheet. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  the  statement  as  between  the  two? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes.    It  is  an  arbitrary  figure. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  does  not  represent,  then,  I  suppose,  the  actual  cost  to 
the  lumber  division  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Oh,  no,  indeed.    It  is  supposed  to  represent  a  profit. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  cost  and  profit? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is.  the  cost  in  computing  the  cost  of  pulp  and 
paper  as  carried  in  tnese  books? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sms.  As  though  you  paid  the  same  for  it  from  some  inde- 
pendent individual  company? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that  estimate  of  $12  a  cord? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Based  on  the  cost  of  purchasing  in  the  open  market 
at  that  particular  time.  We  are  not  very  exact  about  it.  It  is  not 
really  necessary,  but  we  aim  to  be  somewhere  within  the  bounds  of 
the  prevailing  market  price. 

The  Chairman.  Who  determines  that? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  market  price  do  you  follow? 

Mr.  Sherman.  My  own  inclination  or  Judgment.  I  try  not  to  fool 
m\^elf ,  and  I  try  to  be  fair  with  the  different  operations. 

The  Chairman.  These  accounts  are  kept  for  the  information  of  the 
company  itself,  not  for  public  information  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Absolutely.  This  is  the  first  time  they  have  ever 
become  Dublic. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  endeavor  to  divide  these  cost  items 
fairly,  so  as  to  show  the  relative  cost  of  production  of  one  thing  as 
against  another? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Absolutely,  sir.  And  I  may  add  that  even  our 
directors  have  never  seen  these  costs.  One  or  two  of  them  have,  but 
the  others  have  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Following  the  query  I  last  put  you,  you  follow 
some  certain  market  in  determimng  the  arbitrary  pnce  at  which  you 
estimate  the  cost  of  the  wood? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  market  is  that? 
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Mr.  Sherman.  Tlie  market  of  northern  New  York.  It  is  a  lar^ 
paper-making  section,  and  a  market  for  purchasing  wood  of  this 
character. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  those  prices  quoted  anywhere  else  t 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  generally  imderstood,  and  I  guess  in  the  lum- 
ber trade,  possibly  in  the  lumber-trade  papers,  the  prices  are  quoted. 
I  can  not  say  that  I  am  low,  as  against  the  market  throughout.  I 
think  the  market  last  month  was  $12.50|  rather  than  $12,  to  go  into 
the  market  and  purchase. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Upon  what  information  do  you  base  your  opinion 
that  the  estimate  or  $12  is  rather  lower  than  the  market  price? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  in  this  particular  case  one  of  our  drives 
was  hirng  up  last  year,  and  during  the  past  fifteen  months  we  bought 
15,000  cords  of  wood,  and  I  have  basea  my  price  upon  what  we  could 

furchase  at,  or  upon  what  we  actually  did  purchase  at,  idthough 
had  it  low. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  mean  based  the  prices  for  all  succeeding 
months  on  the  prices  at  which  you  made  that  purchase) 

Mr.  Sherman.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  the  basis  of  this  cost  item, 
which  is  a  considerable  item  in  the  cost  of  manufacture,  so  as  to  deter- 
mine generally  what  ground  you  have  for  accepting  that  figure. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  accepted  that  figure  for  the  month  of  March, 
that  being  in  my  judgment  what  it  would  have  cost  us  for  the  month 
of  March  to  have  purchased,  in  the  open  and  then  prevailing  market, 
that  wood. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  your  judgment  based  upon  any  inquiry,  or 
was  it  just  merely  a  surmise  and  conjecture  upon  your  part,  based 
upon  some  dealings  of  your  company  several  months  agoY 

Mr.  Sherman.  No;  based  upon  dealing  of  my  own  company 
during  that  month.  Of  course,  you  understand,  it  is  somewhat 
arbitrary.     I  think  you  will  find  it  is  $12  for  some  months  back. 

The  Chaiuman.  I  find  for  the  same  month  figures  for  rossed  wood 
only 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  spruce 

The  Chairman.  Fourteen  dollars. 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  make  a  distinction  in  the  two  different  grades 
of  wood,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Sims.  Mr.  Sherman,  I  understood  you  a  little  while  ago  to  say 
that  in  the  arbitrary  price  of  $12  were  included  the  items  of  cost  to 
the  lumber  company  and  the  profit  that  there  was  in  it  to  the  lumber 
company? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was.  I  might 
add  also  that  I  spoke  of  being  president  of  the  Brownville  Paper 
Company.  That  company  purchased  within  the  last  foiu*  weeks  its 
supply  of  epruce  pulp  wood  for  the  ensuing  year  at  $15.50  per  cord, 

furchased  rrom  the  Santa  Clara  Lumber  Company.  As  against  that 
have  charged  my  spruce  at  $14  a  cord.  It  is  rather  to  rob  Peter 
to  pay  Paul,  really. 
Mr.  Stafford.  Where  is  the  Santa  Clara  Lumber  Companjr  located  ? 
Mr.  Sherman.  Its  office  is  in  New  York  City,  and  their  timber 
lands  and  mills  are  about  Tupper  Lake,  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Stafford.  What  mills! 
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Mr.  Shebman.  Rossing  and  lumber  mills. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Has  it  any  connection  with  any  other,  companies 
with  which  you  are  connected? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No^  sir.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Staffobd.  It  is  not  a  subsidiary  or  adjunct  company,  but  it  is 
a  totally  independent  company,  so  far  as  the  directors  and  stock- 
holders are  concerned? 

Mr.  Shebman.  Entirely. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Sherman,  in  the  months  referred 
to  there  by  the  chairman,  what  the  profit  was  at  the  price  of  $12  for 
wood? 

Mr.  Shebman.  No,  Mr.  Sims  *  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  a  stumpaee  value  and  a  profit.  In  cutting  off  your  own 
timber  lands  you  nave  to  charge  off  depreciation  representing  the 
actual  stumpage,  and  then  a  profit,  if  you  please,  in  addition  to  that, 
and  that  is  purely  arbitrary  again;  .for  a  ^ess,  I  should  say  $2.50  a 
cord,  being  the  profit  and  stumpage  combmed. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  then,  does  the  $7  profit  on  a  ton  of  paper  and  $2.50 
profit  on  a  cord  of  wood  go  substantiaUy  to  the  same  stockholders? 

Mr.  Shebman.  Yes,  sir.  But  you  must  charge  off  from  your  tim- 
ber lands  enough  to  clean  that  investment  out  when  the  wood  is  cut  off, 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Shebman.  Then  you  are  correct. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  takes  about  how  much  wood  that  you  represent  there 
at  $12  a  cord  to  make  a  ton  of  paper? 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  what  we  will  try  to  get  at  in  a  second. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  was  asking  in  roimd  numbers. 

Mr.  Shebman.   From  a  cord  and  a  quarter  to  a  cord  and  a  third. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Was  the  price  that  you  just  stated,  for  which  you 
made  a  contract  for  a  wood  supply  with  the  Santa  Clara  Lumber 
Company,  the  price  f .  o.  b.  at  your  mill  ? 

Mr.  Shebman.  F.  o.  b.  at  our  mills;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  You  do  not  know  what  the  freight  rate  would  have 
been,  generally  speaking? 

Mr.  Shebman.  I  think  so;  $1.75  a  cord.  May  I  add  just  a  word 
for  a  moment?  I  made  a  contract  with  the  Santa  Clara  Lumber  Com- 
pany seven  years  ago  for  twenty  yeArs  on  behalf  of  the  St.  Regis 
raper  Company  for  1,200  cords  of  wood  a  year,  at  $9  a  cord,  deliv- 
ered at  the  mill,  for  ten  years,  and  at  $12  a  cord  at  our  option  for  the 
ensuing  ten  years.  Before  any  deliveries  had  been  made  the  Santa 
Clara  Lumber  Company  undertook  to  rescind  the  contract,  and  it 
resulted  in  litigation  wnich  I  settled  last  December,  and  they  paid 
me  $250,000  in  clean  money  for  their  default.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Brownville  Paper  Company  has  been  buying  of  them  contin- 
uously, but  at  a  gradually  increasing  price,  at  a  growing  price,  from 
the* price  seven  jears  ago  of  $9  a  cord  to  $15.50  for  precisely  the  same 
article,  at  precisely  ihd  same  rate  of  freight,  and  under  conditions 
absolutely  identical. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Is  it  customary  for  paper  companies  to  purchase 
their  lumber  on  long-term  contracts,  or  is  that  abnormal,  of  which 
you  hitve  just  spoken  ? 

Mr.  Shebman.  I  should  think  it  would  be  abnormal  now,  Mr. 
Stafford.  Formerly,  of  course,  we  never  esroected  that  the  pulp  wood 
wovld  enhance  in  value  as  it  has,  and  lumber  companies  made  lonsr 
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term  contracts  with  other  mills,  as  well  as  ours,  and  they  proved  very 
unprofitable  to  the  lumber  companies,  just  as  the  long-time  contracts 
for  the  sale  of  paper  have  proved  very  improfitable  for  the  paper 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  shows  a  substantial  increase  of  $6.50  vn  woodt 

Mr.  Shbbman.  Yes;  $6.50  in  that  particular  instance;  really  $7, 
because  at  the  time  we  made  the  $9  a  cord  contract  the  market  price 
was  $8.50,  but  we  paid  the  50  cents  extra  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
the  land.  We  practically  bought  the  land,  or  at  least  the  court  Si 
appeals  so  decided  after  seven  years'  litigation. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  the  land  worth  anything  after  the  pulp  wood  is  taken 
off? 

Mr.  Shebman.  Adironilack  land  has  constantly  increased  in  value, 
no  matter  what  you  did  with  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  it  going  to  continue  to  do  sot 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell,  of  course,  what  it  is  going 
to  do.  That  is  a  problem  I  can  not  answer.  I  hope  it  is  going  to  be 
worth  something,  for  reforestation,  if  for  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  your  observation  as  to  the  natural  growth  or 
reforestation;  does  the  spruce  grow  up  again  of  itself,  or  do  you  have 
to  replant  it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  can  not  teil  from  observation.  My  information  is 
simply  gathered  by  study.  ^  I  believe  that  it  is  perfectly  feasible,  but 
not  for  mdividual  corporations.  Indeed,  Mr.  Pinchot  made  a  com- 
plete working  plan  for  80,000  acres  of  our  land  in  the  Adirondacks, 
and  the  Government  paid  several  thousand  dollars  for  making  the 
working  plans,  and  I  was  extremely  mortified  to  find  that  we  did  not 
feel  we  could  afford  to  follow  out  that  working  plan,  and  I  came  to 
Washington  and  explained  it  to  Mr.  Pinchot,  and  he  said  I  was  per- 
fectly right;  that  it  would  yield  perhaps  \\  per  cent  interest  to  us  if 
we  undertook  to  do  it.  I  think  it  should  be  done,  beyond  any  perad- 
venture,  but  the  States  or  the  General  Government  will  have  to  under- 
take it. 

Mr.  Sims.  There  is  not  enough  money  in  it  for  individuals  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir.  Of  course  in  the  case  of  a  virgin  forest  it  is 
practical  to  cut  down  within  limits,  up  to  10  inches,  if  you  please,  if 
the  corporation  realizes  that  its  land  is  constantly  remaining  at  the 
same  value,  and  enhanced, but  that  is  a  matter  of  individual  judgment. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  here  an  item  imder  the  head  of  'Ho  make/' 
1,015,850  poimds  used,  16,209  poimds  used  from  store,  and  the  differ- 
ence, 999,641  poimds,  made.  I  suppose  that  figure  represents  pounds. 
Does  this  last  item  purport  to  represent  the  amoimt  of  sulphite  pulp 
made? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Actuallv  made  in  that  month. 

The  Chairman.  And  tne  yield,  1,044  pounds  per  cord? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir;  for  that  month.  • 

The  Chairman.  That  is  tiie  yield  of  sulphite  pulp  per  cord  of  wood? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  explam,  Mr.  Mann,  that 
those  figures  vary  from  month  to  month.  It  is  impossible  to  get 
them  exact.  You  will  see  that  there  is  quite  a  wide  variation,  for 
reasons  which  I  can  explain,  if  you  wish  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Mann.  We  assume,  so  far  as  these  figures  are  concerned,  they 
are  made  for  your  use  and  made  as  accurate  as  you  can  make  them 
for  your  own  use  without  going  to  degrees  of  absurdity. 
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Mr.  Sherman,  deiical  errors  will  creep  in,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  them.  I  would  like  to  make  just  a  little  explanation.  These 
are  not  calendar  months.  I  keep  my  books  in  periods  of  thirteen 
weeks — ^two  periods  of  four  weeks,  then  a  period  of  five  weeks,  making 
a  quarter,  closing  our  books  as  of  a  Sunday  morning,  the  Sunday 
which  is  nearest  to  the  1st  of  the  following  month.  So  that  in  a 
five  weeks'  month  my  overhead  charges  and  burden  are  reduced,  my 
cost  is  reduced,  my  profit  increased  ordinarily  when  I  am  running 
full,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  get  at  a  cost  to  take  an 
average.  It  is  impossible  in  conducting  a  paper  mill  to  have  your 
monthly  cost  sheets  accurate.  Shall  lexplam  further?  You  can 
stop  me  if  I  go  too  far.  We  figure  so  many  cords  of  wood  used  in 
our  sulphite  and  groimd  wood.  We  can  perhaps  only  prove  our 
wood  pue  once  a  year.  We  are  as  accurate  as  we  can  be.  We  know 
the  number  of  piles  we  have  and  have  them  marked,  but  we  can  only 
absolutely  tell  at  a  period  when  we  make  the  clean  up,  or  go  and 
measure.  We  always  overrun.  We  endeavor  to  call  nme-tenths  or 
ninety-five  hundredths  of  a  cord  a  cord,  so  as  to  have  an  overrun.  In 
one  particular  month  my  cost  will  not  show  absolutely  correctly  as 
to  my  wood,  but  once  a  year — or  perhaps  we  may  check  it  up  twice 
or  tMee  times  a  year — ^that  average  will  be  accurate. 

As  to  fuel  precisely  the  same  thing  occurs;  we  carry  10,000  tons  of 
coal  for  our  winter  supply,  or  perhaps  more.  We  might  weigh  every 
shovelful  that  goes  under  our  boilers,  but  instead  of  that  we  have 
cars  and  average  the  quantity  that  a  car  holds  and  attempt  to  load 
each  car  just  so  full,  and  attempt  to  have  ninety-five  hundredths  of 
a  ton  represent  a  ton,  so  that  when  it  comes  around  to  the  1st  of 
April  every  year,  after  our  winter  season,  we  either  clean  up  our 
coal  pile  or  commence  to  dump  at  one  end  with  new  coal,  and  during 
that  month  we  adjust  our  coal  and  take  an  additional  profit.  We 
have  had  as  high  as  a  $15,000  loss  in  our  coal  pile,  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  new  fire  boss  was  trving  to  make  a  record.  The 
same  has  happened  with  our  wood  pile.  But  in  the  course  of  a 
run,  a  turn,  whatever  that  may  be,  my  figures  are  absolutely  correct, 
and  the  profit  all  comes  out  in  the  wash.  This  same  thing  applies  to 
some  othe]r  items.  My  items  of  taxes  and  of  insurance  are  both  arbi- 
trary, but  are  intended  to  be  correct  according  to  my  experience. 
Excuse  me  for  saying  "my"  and  "I."  I  mean  the  St.  Regis  Paper 
Company. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Why  should  those  items  be  arbitrary? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Merely  for  matters  of  convenience.  We  pay  all 
our  fire  insurance  for  tne  year  on  the  1st  day  of  November.  We 
get  a  rebate — not  a  rebate. 

Mr.  Sims.  An  arbitrary  apportionment? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  an  arbitrary  apportionment,  adjusted  accu- 
rately. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  include  the  four  quarters,  in  the  insurance,  in  the 
annual  payment,  and  it  is  simply  arbitrarv  as  between  the  quarters. 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  are  insured  in  the  Mutual  and  receive  a  divi- 
dend back,  and  we  do  not  know  what  it  may  be.  My  repau-  item  is 
arbitrarv,  but  in  the  course  of  time  it  is  adjusted. 

The  (Chairman.  You  have  in  this  statement  "  to  make,"  so  many 

Sounds  used,  and  then  so  many  pounds  "used  from  store. ''    What 
oes  that  meant 
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Mr.  Shebhan.  It  is  similar  to  the  case  we  tried  to  clear  up  with 
respect  to  aground  wood.  Our  method  of  bookkeepiug  is  absolutely 
correct,  but  it  is  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  explain.  It  is  absolutely 
correct. 

The  Chairman.  The  balance  accurately  represents,  as  far  as  you 
can  make  it  do  so,  the  amount  made  during  the  month? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Absolutely;  yes,  sir.  Of  course  you  understand 
that  we  often  have  to  test  our  sulphite.  It  may  run  with  40  per  cent 
moisture  or  50  per  cent;  we  can  not  run  it  two  days  alike,  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  get  a  total  of  1,044  pounds  per  cord, 
that  is  estimated  on  diy  pulp? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Although  not  in  fact  dry? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Not  in  fact  dry  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  estimated  on  the  usual  basis? 

^Ir.  Sherman.  On  the  usual  basis. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  this  statement,  in  the  month  of 
March  your  wood  used  in  the  sulphite  mill  cost  just  a  trifle  less  than 
$1.15  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Sherman.  May  I  look  at  what  you  are  looking  at?  [After 
examination.]  No,  sir;  that  is  the  cost  of  1  pound  of  sulphite.  This 
represents  the  cost  of  my  sulphite  per  pound  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  said,  $1.15  per  100  pounds;  that  is  correct,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  trifle  less  than  $1.15  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  for  the  wood  used  in  sulphite  ? 

Mr.  SHERBiAN.  Used  in  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  The  sulphur  for  the  month  cost  $2,034.53.  or  a 
little  more  than  20  cents  per  100  pounds.  That  is  what  tnat  is 
infended  to  represent? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  The  labor  cost  is  a  trifle  more  than  18^  cents  a 
100  poimds,  or  for  the  month,  $1,856.29  in  the  sulphite  mill? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  lime  used  cost  $362.21,  or  a  little  more  thaa 
3  cents  per  1 00  pounds  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  preceded  by  a  cipher  there. 

The  Chairman.  Not  when  you  figure  it  on  the  hundred  poimds. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Three  cents  per  100  pounds? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  The  fuel  used  costs  a  little  over  12^  cents 
per  100  pounds? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  an  arbitrary  charge — ^I  assume  it  is 
arbitrary  from  the  fact  that  it  is  even — of  $1,000,  which  is  equivalent 
to  10  cents  per  100  poimds? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No;  is  it.    Does  it  happen  to  be? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  happens  to  be  ?  Then  you  are,  of  course,  correct. 
We  did  not  intend  that.  That  is  a  ''happenstance."  It  happens  to 
be  14  cents  on  the  statement  I  have  before  me.  It  happens  tnat  the 
production  came  out  to  an  even  million  poimds. 

The  Chairman.  The  production  was  999,641  pounds. 
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Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  the  labor  cost  of  making  sulphite  pulp  greater  per  100 
pounds  than  that  of  making  ground  wood  t 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir.  The  labor  cost  is  relatively  small,  any- 
way. It  is  60  per  cent  more  in  sulphite,  as  I  judge  by  some  of  my 
figures  here. 

Mr.  Sims.  Twelve  dollars  there.  Is  that  for  rough  wood  or  peeled 
or  rossed? 

Mr.  Sherman.^  Mainly  peeled.  There  is  some  rossed  wood  in  it, 
wood  that  we  reject  or  select  or  sort  out  from  our  higher-srade  wood. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  $12  arbitrary  was  for  wood  in  the  rou^  or  rossed 
or  peeled? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  intended  to  be  peeled.  But  we  consider  that 
Is  worth  less;  it  is  rejected.  Operating  on  our  own  land,  we  ship  hi 
wood  for  ourselves  that  we  would  reject  if  we  were  burring.  It  is 
purely  arbitrary,  but  is  as  nearly  accurate  as  I  can  make  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  Your  intention  is  to  charge  up  to  the  paper  mill  what 
you  could  sell  this  wood  for  if  you  were  selling  it  to  an  independent 
purchaser? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  the  St.  Regis  one  of  the  International  Paper  Company 
mills?  ^  F-  F    J^ 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  independentt 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  entirely  independent;  at  least,  I  hope  you 
will  find  it  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  just  remember.  You  have  called  the 
names  over.  For  instance,  there  is  the  Hudson  River  mill,  and  still 
it  is  in  the  International. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Ours  is  entirelv  independent.  Our  production  is 
approximately  126  tons  a  day  of  finished  news  paper. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  get  any  wood  or  pulp  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir;  ordinarily  we  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  first  column  I  see  at  the  bottom  of  the 
column  "  sulphite.  $797.19."  Then  in  the  second  column  I  find 
$554.06.  I  What  does  that  first  item  represent? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  will  have  to  look  at  it.  [After  examination.] 
That  represents  just  as  in  the  other  case  of  the  paper  mill,  the  first 
column  the  amount  inventoried  on  hand  the  first  of  the  previous 
month,  and  this  the  amoimt  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  month  [indi- 
cating]. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Does  not  this  also  represent  the  amoimt  manufac- 
tured during  the  month  [indicating]  t 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  Stafford.  These  other  numbers  do,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes.    Ma^  I  explain  on  the  paper-mill  page? 

The  Chairman.  Explain  it  on  this  page.  This  is  the  one  we  are 
considering. 

Mr.  Sherman.  This  is  identical  as  the  paper  account  on  the  paper- 
mill  page. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  imderstand 

Mr.  Sherman.  You  are  not  a  bookkeeper,  Mr.  Mann. 

The  Chairman.  -  But  I  am  a  bookkeeper. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Oh  I 
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The  Chatrman.  And  I  want  to  get  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Shebman.  I  see.  That  is  manufactured  sulphite  on  hand  the 
1st  of  March.  In  the  second  column,  manufactured  sulphite  on  hand 
at  the  end  of  March. 

The  Chairman.  $554.06 1 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  what  does  this  item  of  $6,437.52  meant 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  means  the  amount  of  inventory  of  sulphur, 
lime,  felts,  and  sulphite  on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  at  the  end  of  the  month.  During  the 
month  you  have  charged  for  manufacture  of  paper  $18,360.36  as 
the  value  of  sulphite  u^  in  the  paper  manufacture. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir.    The  two  items  balance 

The  Chairman.  Then,  according  to  this,  the  cost  of  production  of 
sulphite  for  that  month  was  a  fraction  over  $1.81  per  100  pounds? 
That  is  correct,  is  it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  take  your  figures,  of  coiurse,  as  I  am  not  looking 
at  it.    You  are  reading  from  the  statement. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  that  sulphite  pulp  or  paper? 

The  Chairman.  Sulphite  pulp  or  fiber;  you  call  it  fiber? 

Mr.  SHERBiAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  capacity  of  the  St.  Regis  is  125  tons? 

Mr.  SHERBiAN.  One  himdred  and  twenty-five  tons  maximum. 

Mr.  Sims.  During  the  month  of  March  did  you  run  to  your  max- 
imum? 

Mr.  Sherman.  During  the  month  of  March  we  only  ran  four  days 
in  the  week,  unfortunately. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  did  not  run  full  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Oh,  no.    We  ran  sixteen  days. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  groimd-wood  mill,  for  the  month  of  March, 
1908,  you  used  a  fraction  over  1,382  cords  of  rossed  spruce,  at  $14 
per  cord,  which  is  an  arbitrary  charge,  the  same  as  the  other  was? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  value  between  the  spruce 
and  the  hemlock?    What  was  this  '* Rossed  B.  and  H.?" 

Mr.  Sherman.  Balsam  and  hemlock.  i 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  between  spruce  and  hem- 
lock in  value  for  paper  purposes? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  purely  arbitrary. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  market? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Two  dollars  to  $2.50  a  cord,  I  should  judge. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  worked  only  sixteen  days  in  March.  Did  you 
have  to  pay  your  labor  during  the  days  that  they  did  not  work^ 

Mr.  Sherman.  Oh,  no;  only  watchmen's  labor  or  firemen's. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  the  cost  of  that  labor  paid  when  vou  were  not 
operating  had  to  be  added  to  the  total  cost  of  the  production  during 
the  month? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  that  made  it  a  little  more  expensive  when  you 
operated  only  four  days  a  week  than  when  you  operated  six  days  a 
week? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes.  You  will  find  that  by  comparing  the  differ- 
ent months  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  the  ground-wood  mill — ^I  do  not 
expect  to  go  over  all  these,  but  there  are  these  three  separate  accounts 
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which  I  will  go  over — during  the  month  of  March  you  made  3,055,848 
pounds  of  ground  pulp. 

Mr.  Sherman,  xes,  sir. 

The  Chaibmak.  Yielding  2,210  pounds  per  cord. 

Mr.  Shebman.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  as  accurate  as  we  could  get  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  labor  cost  was  $2,628.56,  apparently  an 
average  of  eight  and  a  fraction  cents  per  himared  pounds. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not  think  I  follow  you. 

The  Ohairman.  Your  labor  in  the  groimd-pulp  mill  for  that  month 
isS2,628.56t 

Mr.  Shebman.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  You  carry  it  out  as  .eighty-six  one-himdredths  of 
a  cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chaibman.  Which  would  be  a  little  over  86  J  cents  per  hundred 
pounds? 

Mr.  Shebman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  repairs  were  an  arbitrary  charge  of  $1,000. 

Mr.  Shebman.  One  thousand  dollars  for  the  month. 

The  Chaibb£AN.  Do  those  repairs  in  this  case  and  in  the  other  case 
fairly  represent  repairs,  or  repairs  and  improvements? 

ilr.  Shebman.  Maintenance  merely,  rardon  me,  though;  I  do 
not  know  that  I  imderstand  exactly  what  you  mean  by  "improve- 
ments." 

The  Chaibman.  Permanent  improvements  of  some  sort. 

Mr.  Shebman.  We  do  not  ever  call  a  permanent  improvement  any- 
thing unless  it  adds  to  the  productive  capacity  of  the  plant.  ^  With 
that  explanation  it  is  correct.  I  charged  $1,000  to  the  sulphite  mill 
and  $1,000  to  the  OToimd-wood  mill,  and  $3,000  to  the  paper  miU. 
Until  recently  I  onTy  charged  $2,000  to  the  paper  mill,  but  I  found 
that  I  was  not  charging  enough,  and  I  have  increased  it  within  a  year, 
or  possibly  it  was  two  years  ago.  to  $5,000.  I  can  not  tell  without 
looting  at  the  books  just  when  tnat  was,  but  they  "will  show. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  So  that  when  jou  make  some  repairs  to  a  machine 
that  add  to  its  productive  capacity,  vou  do  not  charge  that  portion 
of  it  which  adds  to  the  increased  prodiiction  to  repairs? 

Mr.  Shebman.  We  have  only  had  one  such  case,  and  then  wc 
added  it  to  the  vidue  of  the  plant. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  put  in  the  record  a 
number  of  these  statements  for  some  months  past. 

Mi.  Shebman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  perhaps  take  an  arbitrary  one;  take  some 
month  of  the  year  as  far  as  you  can  go  back,  ana  then  give  us  the 
figures  of  the  cost  on  the  balance. 

Mr.  Shebman.  If  I  might  make  a  suggestion,  what  would  you 
think  of  taking  the  average  for  the  twelve  months  past?  It  can  be 
readily  calculated,  and  that  will  be  fair  in  every  respect,  both  as  to 
fuel,  pulp  wood,  and  all  other  elements. 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  the  average  cost? 

Mr.  Shebman.  The  average  cost  of  every  item.  I  mean  to  make 
one  average  like  the  three  statements  you  have  in  your  hand  there, 
the  cost  of  paper,  cost  of  sulphite,  and  cost  of  groimd  wood  averaged 
for  each  specific  item  for  a  year. 

The  Chaibman.  That  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do.  It  would  be 
far  more  convenient. 
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Mr.  Shebbcan.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  cover  it.    The  sheets 
may  all  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee. 

The  Chaibman.  If  we  put  all  of  these  in  the  record  it  only  becomes 
cumbersome.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be. 
^  The  Chairman.  But  these  three  sheets  we  have  asked  about  spe- 
cifically I  would  like  to  have  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Sherman.  You  want  those  three  sheets  in  as  well  as  the 
average  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

(The  three  sheets  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

8t,  Regis  Paper  Ckmipany  paper  miU,  March^  1908. 


Sulphite 

Ground  wood 

Bought $15,602.07 

Made 20,67a 41 

Clay 

Alum  and  size 

Color 

Wrappers 


Labor 

Teaming  and  switching 

Felts 

Wires 

Spools 

Oil  and  light 

Repairs 

Fuel  used,  i;301  tons,  at  13.10 


Joint  expense 

Expense 

Insurance 

Taxes 

Waste,  and  fn^ht  on  cores. 


Paper. 


Sales. 


tl8,96a38 
as,  172. 48 


4,02L25 

8,034.38 

fi0a26 

12,107.18 


9,077.98 

2,5M.78 

13,267.04 

3,12&28 

soaoo 

1,072.23 

3,ooaoo 

4,033.10 


867.97 
946.79 
400.00 

6oaoo 

679.71 
44,90a28 


159,125.06 


815,60107 


8,ooaoo 

I  2, 47a  23 
'  363.66 
11, 06a  00 


11,62&23 
2,682.08 


687.77 


67,563.82 


104,9.58L85 
60, 73a  66 


166,689.61 
169,125.05 


6,564L46 


820, 57a  41 


1,021.25 
561.16 
136.60 

1,04a  16 


1,638.81 
546.20 


384.46 


fa  4930 
.6523 


.0274 
.0160 
.0037 
.0282 


1.1196 


.2488 
.0686 
.0440 
.0147 
.0134 
.0103 
.0606 
.1083 


.5836 


.0233 
.0254 
.0107 
.0161 
.0156 


.0011 


L7913 


Made,  3,724,172  pounds,  at  1.7943. 
Sold,  2,879,936  pounds,  at  2.1088. 


8t  Regis  Paper  Company  irdphite  mill,  March,  1908. 


Pulp  wood  used: 

16Ak  oords  rossed  B.  ft  H. 
940^  cords  spruce. 


967^  oords,  at  $12 

Tomake^ 

1,016, 850  pounds  used. 

16, 209  pounds  used  from  store. 

999,641  pounds  made. 
Yield,  1 044  pounds  per  cord. 

Labor 

Sulphur 

Lime 

Felts 

Fuel  used,  408  tons,  at  13.10 

Repairs 

Sulphite 


Charge  paper  manufacturing. 


$11,486.60 


1,866.29 
6,628.62 
1,161.48 

614.00 
1,264.80 
1,000.00 

797.19 


24,797.88 


$4,694  09 
789.27 
600.10 


654.06 


6,437.52 
18, 36a  36 

24,797.88 


$2,034.63 
3(i2.21 
113.90 


$L14gO 


.1867 
.2035 
.0362 
.0114 
.1265 
.1000 


L8128 
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869 


Polpwood  used,  1, 382^  ooids  roMad  sprnoe. 

810,864.45 

8,62&56 
162.88 

1,00a  UO 

83,485.20 

10.6884 

Tomak»— 

2, 708, 822  poimds  ased. 
847,526  pomids  stored. 

3. 055, 848  poonde  made. 
iTIeld,  2410  pounds,  per  cord. 
Labor 

■ 

•OMO 

Felts 

8142.80 

820.08 

.0006 

Repairs 

.0327 

Qroand  wood 

86>017.88 

C*»*irfi»  paper  iiiftPT>fftCtnrliw 

56,68L09 

86,060.68 
20, 57a  41 

•7637 

M»681.09 

Mr.  Sherman.  You  will  find  that  that  is  the  highest  cost  for  the 
year.    It  represents  the  highest  cost. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  ought  we  not  to  have  some  averages  for  years  back, 
so  as  to  have  the  idea  of  the  advance  t 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  have  them  all  here.  For  illustration,  in  June, 
1904,  the  cost  of  my  paper  was  1.3543.  In  April,  1904,  it  was  1.3859. 
In  April,  1903,  it  was^l.2774. 

Mr.  Bannon.  Why  was  it  you  only  operated  the  mill  four  days  a 
week  during  the  month  of  March  t 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  were  unable  to  seU  our  paper. 

Mr.  Bannon.  For  lack  of  orders) 

Mr.  Sherman.  For  lack  of  orders. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  that  the  onlv  instance  when  you  checked  the 
running  capacity  of  your  mill;  checked  the  running  order  of  your 
mill? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Oh,  yes;  except  in  the  case  of  ordinary  breakdown. 
We  have  three  holidays  auring  the  year,  the  Fourth  of  July,  Labor 
Day,  and  Christmas,  and  if  either  of  those  days  falls  on  a  Tuesday 
or  a  Friday,  we  shut  down. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Other  than  the  month  of  March,  your  mill  has 
been  running  at  its  usual  full  capacity  of  operation  % 

Mr.  Sherman.  You  mean  generaUy  since  we  started;  you  are 
asking  a  general  question? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Generally,  since  you  started,  whether  you  have 
been  running  on  usual  full  time. 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  have  been  running  full,  aside  from  two  years 
affo  this  April  or  three  years  ago.  I  do  not  remember  which  it  was, 
"vraen  we  shut  down  on  accoimt  or  lack  of  orders  for,  my  recollection 
is,  a  little  less  than  three  weeks  all  told.  Other  than  that  we  have 
run  full  to  the  1st  of  January.  Since  the  Ist  of  January  this  year 
we  have  run  at  about  two-thirds  product. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  that  the  case  with  the  other  mills  in  your  section  of 
the  country;  that  is,  that  you  are  advised  of? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not  believe  I  could  answer  that  with  knowledjge. 
I  am  only  familiar  with  tJie  exact  state  of  Mr.  Gould's  mills.  I  thmk 
that  is  pretty  nearly,  about,  true  of  his.  I  have  no  exact  knowledge 
of  the  others. 

Mr.  Bannon.  Print  paper  is  too  bullgr  to  be  conveniently  and 
economically  stored } 
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Mr.  Shbbman.  It  is  impractical  to  store  any  great  quantity.  Of 
course  we  do  store  a  good  deal.  I  guess  we  have  $60,000  or  $70,000 
worth  on  hand  now. 

The  Chaekman.  Can  you  furnish  us  these  last  three  statements  of 
the  cost  of  production  to  March,  19081 

Mr.  Shebman.  You  make  take  them  off  now  if  you  choose  to — that 
is,  unless  you  want  u^e  to  make  them  out.  When  did  you  want  this 
average  statement? 

The  Chaibman.  As  soon  as  we  could  get  it. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  means  this  week  t 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Then  you  had  better  leave  those  statements  with 
the  rest,  and  before  I  leave  I  will  turn  them  over  to  you. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  making  up  that  statement  can  you  show  the  average 
for  each  calendar  year  for  eight  or  ten  years? 
^  Mr.  Sherman.  sHot  eight  or  ten  years.    I  can  give  it  to  you  for 
sixyears. 

'rtie  Chairman.  According  to  yoiu*  figures  here,  the  statements  you 
have  made,  the  cost  of  production  per  hundred  pounds  of  paper  in 
the  paper  mill  for  various  months  was  as  follows 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  can  save  your  time,  because  I  have  it  right  here. 
It  is  as  follows: 

1908: 

March $1.79 

February 1. 70 

January 1. 60 

1907: 

December 1. 66 

November 1. 51 

October 1.48 

September 1. 61 

August 1.59 

July 1.57 

June 1. 59 

May 1.56 

April 1.61 

Twelve  months 1. 927 

Average : 1.61 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  paper? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  ia  for  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  of  the  same  sort  for  sulphite? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  did  not  draw  it  off.  I  can  get  that  and  insert 
it  in  my  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  you  also  take  this  and  explain 
to  us  the  profit  and  loss  account. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  making  that  average  for  the  six  years  which  I  referred 
to,  by  the  calendar  year 

Mr.  Sherman.  Do  you  want  it  for  the  six  years? 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes,    You  said  you  could  make  it. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  lean. 

Mr.  Sims.  Will  that  be  in  its  elements,  labor  so  much  and  wood 
so  much;  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  can  be  done  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  would  be  very  much  more  illuminating,  you  know. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  wiU  do  that  if  you  will  give  me  time. 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  get  that  done  as  soon  as 
we  want  it  done,  but  you  can  take  an  average  month,  being  the  same 
month  through  these  years,  and  put  in  an  item  that  will  show  that 
fairly  well — proportionately,  you  know,  just  as  well  as  the  other 
would. 

Mr.  Sims.  Some  things  have  advanced  more  than  others,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  it  shown. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  had  a  great  deal  of  time  we  could  get  all 
these  things. 

Will  you  please  give  us  an  explanation  of  this  profit^  and  loss 
accoimtt 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir.    What  will  you  have  ? 

The  Chairman.  Tell'  us  what  that  represents,  there  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  represents  the  results  per  month  of  paper  for 
one  month,  less  an  arbitrary  figure  representing  approximately  the 
interest  on  borrowed  money. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  the  explanation  about  the  profit 
and  loss  or  a  statement  as  of  April,  1908,  which  as  I  imderstand  will 
refer  to  the  business  of  the  month  of  March  t 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir.  Do  you  want  me  to  read  it  into  the 
minutes  f 

The  Chairman.  I  want  it  to  go  into  the  minutes  with  an  explana- 
tion. 

Mr.  Sherman.  This  statement  represents  the  credit  balance  to 
profit  and  loss  as  of  March  1,  1908,  $145,835.89.  Profit  from  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  paper  during  the  month  of  March,  $6,564.46; 
net  rentals  received  from  tne  village  of  Deferiet,  $1,110.58,  the  foot- 
ing being  $7,675.04,  less  an  arbitrary  figure  of  $7,000 — estimated 
interest  on  bonded  indebtedness  and  bills  payable  for  the  month  of 
$7,000 — leaving  a  net  profit  of  $675.04,  whicn,  added  to  the  credit 
balance  of  March  1,  maKes  $145,510.93  to  be  carried  forward. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  to  us,  Mr.  Sherman,  taken  from  these 
statements  which  you  have  presented  here,  a  memorandum  showing 
the  price  per  hundred  poimds  as  the  cost  of  production  of  sulphite 
and  ground  pulp  as  far  oack  as  that  goes,  by  months? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  will. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  simple  matter;  it  is  all  figured  upt 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  per  pound  per  month  of  sulphite  and 
ground  wood  and  paper,  if  you  have  not  gone  clear  back;  and  would 
there  be  any  objection  to  your  also  including  the  profit  and  loss 
according  to  your  profit  and  loss  account? 

Mr.  Sherbcan.  None  whatever,  excepting  the  time  that  it  will  take. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  not  take  very  long.  That  is  all  com- 
puted, is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  will  take  some  time  for  the  copying;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  the  full  statement. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  imderstand. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  connection,  or  rather  out  of  this  connection, 
but  at  this  time,  so  that  it  may  be  inserted  in  the  record,  I  lay  before 
the  committee  tne  results  of  some  inquiries  made  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment abroad  as  to  the  j^rices  of  paper,  which  I  will  read  and  hand  to 
the  stenographer  to  be  mserted  m  the  record. 
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(The  commimications  referred  to  by  the  chairman  are  as  follows:) 

Dbpabtmsnt  or  Gommbrcb  and  Labor, 

BuRBAU  or  Statistics, 
WaMngton,  May  U,  1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Chaxrman  CommitUe  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Tnvestigaiiionj 

Waskington,  D.  C. 

Snt:  I  inclose  to  you  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  received  from  the  Department  of 
State,  together  with  copies  of  telegrams  from  American  consuls  in  Ottawa,  Montreal, 
London,  and  Paris,  in  regard  to  the  price  of  news-print  paper. 

Very  truly,  yours,  ,  „  ^ 

J.  N.   WHITNBY, 

Chirf  of  Bweau. 

Dbpabtubnt  or  Statb,  WatMngUm,  May  13, 1908, 
The  Chibt  Glbsx. 

Department  of  Commeree  and  Labor, 

Sir:  Referring  to  letter  from  your  Department  of  the  9th  instant,  and  this  Depart- 
ment's reply  of  the  11th,  relative  to  information  desired  on  the  market  price  of  news- 
print paper,  for  the  use  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investi- 
gation of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  have  to  inclose  herewith  copies  of  tele- 
graphic reports  received  from  Gonsul-Creneral  Foster,  of  Ottawa;  Consul-GenenJ  Bred- 
ley,  of  Montreal;  Gonsul-GrenenJ  Wynne,  of  London,  and  Gonsul-General  Mason,  of 
Paris.  Further  reports  on  this  subject  will  be  transmitted  to  you  as  soon  as  received. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  J.  Cabb,  Chirf  Ckrh. 


Ottawa,  Ontario,  May  11, 1908. 
Sborbtart  or  Statb,  WaehingUm: 

Market  price  news-print  paper  Ottawa,  latter  part  1907  and  thus  far  1908,  per 
hundredweight,  |1.90.  Present  demand  dull.  Am  obtaining  from  a  large  Quebec 
mill  prices  for  four  previous  years  and  shall  telegraph  these  to-morzow  aft^oon. 

John  G.  Fostbr,  Consul-Oeneral. 


MoNTRBAL,  QuBBBO,  May  11, 1908m 
Abbibtaki  Sbcrbtary  or  State, 

Washington,  D,  C: 

Price  fluctuating.    Newspapers  give  price  to-day  according  to  size.    Contract  30- 

?ound  paper,  on  rolls,  $2.10  to  12.50;  insheets,|3. 25,  all  delivered;  freight  estimated 
to  10.  Oraers  abroad  probably  $1.85.  Mill  past  six  years  said  to  average  f2,  one 
newspaper  finishing  long  contract  $1.70,  delivered.  Deaters  offer  contract  28-pound 
paper,  roUs,  $2;  standard,  30-pound,  $2.10,  delivered  to-day. 

Braolbt. 


Montreal,  Quebbc,  May  tt,  1908. 
Assistant  Sborbtart  or  Statb, 

Washington,  D,  C: 

Private  advice  this  morning  from  lai^e  paper  company  says  price  1902  to  1907  was 
1.99  large,  2.10  small;  contract,  2.25  to  2.50.  Job  lot  advance  Inst  year  2.10  lai^,  2.25 
small;  contract,  2.75.    Job  lot  same  price  to-day,  with  weak  tendency. 

Bradley. 


London,  May  It,  1908m 
Sborbtart  or  Statb, 

WashingUm: 

News-print  paper  past  six  years  from  2  to  4  cents  per  pound,  according  to  grade  and 
sur&ce.    Now  from  2}  cents  to  5  cents,  less  5  per  cent  discount. 

Wtnkb. 
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Pajus,  May  It,  1908, 
Sbcrstabt  or  Statb, 

WaMngUms 

Year  1900  price  news-print  paper  Paris  27  to  28  francs  100  kilos,  equal  to  2.86  to  2 Ah 
cents  per  pound.  In  1901  34  francs  100  kilos,  or  2.98  cents  per  pound.  From  1902 
to  1906  price  ranged  from  27  to  28  francs  100  kilos,  equal  2.36  to  2.45  cents  pound. 
Since  1^  price  same  as  now,  31  to  32  francs  100  kilos,  or  2.72  to  2.80  cents  pound. 

Mason. 

The  Chaibman.  I  havQ  here  a  letter  from  Mr.  O.  P.  Austin,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  which  is  as  follows: 

Dbparthbnt  or  Commebcb  and  Labor, 

Bureau  or  Statisticb, 

WcaihingUm,  May  It,  1908, 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chaimanf  CommitUe  on  PtUp  and  Paper  Investigation^ 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Snt:  In  response  to  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  asking  for  information  in  regard  to 
imports  and  exports  of  pulp  and  paper^  I  inclose  to  you  herewith  tables  as  follows: 

1.  Imports  of  pul]>  wooa  into  the  United  States  from  Canada  by  years  from  1898  to 
1907,  inclusive.  Prior  to  1898  pulp  wood  was  not  separately  shown  in  the  returns  of 
imi)orts  rendered  to  this  Bureau  by  collectors  of  customs,  being  included  under  the 
head  of  ''All  other  lumber." 

2.  Imports  into  the  United  States  of  wood  pulp  from  Canada  and  duties  collected 
thereon,  showing  separately  mechanically  ground;  chemical,  unbleached,  and  chem- 
ical, bleached,  during  the  years  ending  June  30, 1898, 1900, 1903, 1905,  and  1907*  also 
showing  the  import  price  per  pound  of  each  of  these  grades  for  each  of  the  years  above 
indicated.  The  prices  shown  are  those  in  the  markets  of  Canada  whence  shipped  to  the 
United  States. 

3.  Imports  of  wood  pulp  into  the  United  States  by  countries  during  years  ending 
June  30  from  1890  to  1^7,  inclusive,  with  quantities  reduced  to  tons  of  2,000  pounds, 
and  tiie  averu^e  import  price  per  ton  of  the  pulp  imported  from  each  countrv 
during  each  of  the  years  named.  The  distinction  between  mechanically  grouna, 
chemical  unbleached,  and  chemical  bleached  can  not  be  shown  with  respect  to 
any  ottier  country  than  Canada. 

4.  The  imports  of  wood  pulp  into  the  United  States  by  countries  during^  the  years 
ending  with  June  30  from  1890  to  1907,  inclusive,  with  quantities  reducea  to  tons  of 
2,000  pounds,  and  the  estimated  duty  collected  thereon  with  respect  to  the  imports 
from  each  country  for  each  year.  As  remarked  in  connection  with  Table  No.  3,  the 
distinction  between  mechanically  ground,  chemical  unbleached,  and  chemical 
bleached  can  not  be  shown  with  respect  to  any  other  country  than  Canada.  The 
small  difference  in  duty  collected  on  imports  from  Canada  between  Tables  Nos.  2  and  4 
Is  owing  to  the  fact  that  Table  No.  2  shows  the  actual  duties  collected  during  the  fiscal 
years  on  imports  entered  for  consumption  and  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  con- 
sumption, wnile  the  estimated  duties  in  Table  No.  4  are  on  general  imports  of  wood 
pulp  which  reached  the  country  during  the  year. 

5.  Exports  of  wood  pulp  by  countries  durine  the  years  ending  June  30  from  1898  to 
1907,  inclusive.  Wood  pulp  was  not  separately  shown  in  the  exi>ort  returns  prior  to 
1898,  being  included  prior  to  that  time  under  the  head  of  "All  other  manufactures 
of  wood,"  the  amount  of  the  exports  bein^  too  small  to  be  shown  separately. 

6.  Imports  of  paper  and  manufactures  into  the  United  States  by  countries  during 
the  years  ending  June  30  from  1890  to  1907,  inclusive,  showing  Uie  most  complete 
del  ails  reported  to  this  Bureau  by  collectors  of  customs  with  respect  to  imports  by 
countries. 

7.  Exports  of  paper  and  manufactures  of  from  the  United  States  bv  countries  during 
the  years  ending  June  SO  from  1890  to  1907,  inclusive,  showing  tne  most  complete 
details  reported  to  this  Bureau  by  collectors  of  customs  with  respect  to  exports  by 
countries. 

8.  ImportB  of  pi^>er  and  manu&ctures  of  into  the  United  States  which  were  entered 
for  consumption  and  duties  paid  thereon  for  each  fiscal  year  from  1898  to  1907,  indu- 
flive.  The  artides  embraced  in  this  statement  are  substantially  those  named  in 
Schedule  M  of  the  Dingle^  tariff  act. 

No  information  is  accessible  to  this  Bureau  in  the  archives  of  the  Government  as  to 
the  market  price  of  news-print  paper  now  and  for  some  years  back  in  Canada,  London, 
Gennany,  France,  Austria,  and  Australia.    By  my  request,  however,  the  Secretary 
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of  this  Department  has  aaked  the  Secretary  of  State  to  procure  by  telegraph  as  early 
as  practicsible  from  the  American  consuls  in  the  countries  named  information  in  regard 
to  the  market  price  of  news-print  paper  asked  for. 

The  import  price  of  printing  paper  imported  into  the  entire  United  States  during 
each  year  ending  June  30  from  lOCK)  to  1S07,  inclusive,  is  shown  in  tiie  table  indosea 
marked  8. 

It  may  also  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  nearly  all  of  the  printing 
paper  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Canada  is  valued  not  above  2  cents  per 
pound.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  the  imports  of  this  printing  paper 
from  Canada  were  16,259,794  pounds,  valued  at  $292,547,  an  average  import  price  of 
1.8  cents  per  pound,  or  8, 130  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  valued  at  $36  per  ton.  As  remarked 
before,  the  import  price  represents  the  price  in  the  markets  of  Canada  whence  exported 
to  the  United  States. 

The  commercial  returns  of-iorei^  countries  have  been  examined  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  some  facts  as  to  the  pnce  of  printing  paper  exported  from  the  respective 
countries.  The  only  country  which  separately  enumerates  exports  of  printing  paper 
is  Germany,  the  reports  of  which  country  show  that  during  January  and  Feoruary, 
1906,  the  export  pnce  of  printing  paper  exported  to  all  countries  was  $47.50  per  ton 
of  2,000  pounds,  and  from  March  to  December,  1906.  inclusive,  $45.34  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  these  prices  are  but  valuations  fixed  by  a  special 
commission,  and  refer  to  the  total  exports  of  printing  paper  from  Germany  to  all 
destinations. 

I  will  endeavor  to  procure  as  soon  as  possible  the  import  price  of  printing  paper 
valued  at  not  above  2  cents  per  pound  and  that  valued  at  over  5  cents  per  i>ound 
imported  into  the  United  States  m>m  the  countries  named  in  your  letter  during  the 
fiscal  year  1907  and  1908  so  far  as  that  year  has  elapsed. 

I  trust  that  this  information  in  regard  to  prices  of  printing  paper  may  be  of  some 
use  to  you  in  lieu  of  the  market  prices  in  the  countries  asked  tor,  which  the  United 
States  consuls  have  been  telQgrapned  to  furnish,  which  it  is  hoped  may  reach  you  in 
time  to  be  of  service. 

Very  truly,  yours,  O.  P.  Austin, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  Table  No.  7,  in  connection  with  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Austin,  giving  the  exports  of  paper  and  manufactures 
of  paper  from  the  United  States  to  various  countries  for  the  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1890,  to  1897,  but  which  does  not  show  separately  the 
exports  of  news-printing  pjaper  or  of  low-priced  printing  paper  as 
distinguished  from  high-priced  printing  paper,  may  I  ask  you,  Mr. 
Norris,  whether  in  your  opinion  it  is  necessary  to  insert  in  the  record 
this  bulky  compendium  or  figures? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  Certainly  not. 

The  Chairman.  Table  No.  8  gives  imports  of  paper  and  manufac- 
tures of  into  the  United  States  which  are  enterea  for  consumption  and 
duties  paid  thereon  for  each  fiscal  year  from  1898  to  1907,  inclusive. 
The  articles  embraced  in  this  statement  are  substantially  those  named 
in  Schedule  M  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act.  This  table,  commencing 
with  blank  books,  books  of  paper  or  other  material,  playing  cards, 
envelopes,  hangings,  etc.,  includes  papers  known  commercially  as 
copying  paper,  etc.,  parchment  papers,  includes  printing,  unsized, 
sized  or  glued,  suitable  for  books  ana  newspapers,  valued  not  above  2 
cents  per  poimd,  rate  of  duty  0.3  cent  per  pound.  I  suppose  that  is 
the  only  item  that  would  be  of  special  value,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  That  would  be  especially  valuable.  I^  have  a  letter 
from  that  gentleman  saying  that  he  did  not  have  that  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  this  schedule  we  have  here  gives  it  sep- 
arately for  Canada.  Table  No.  2  gives  the  imports  from  Canada. 
In  this  Table  No.  8,  under  the  heading  of  'Trinting,"  meaning  print- 
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ing  paper,  unsized,  sized,  or  glued,  suitable  for  books  and  news- 

Eapers,  ysuued  not  above  2  cents  per  pound,  there  is  nothing  for  Uhe 
seal  year  1898;  60  pounds  for  the  fiscal  year  1899,  value  of  $1,  duty 
of  15  cents,  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  15  per  cent;  that  is  what  the 
0.3  amounts  to.  For  the  fiscal  year  1900,  imported  171,424  pounds, 
valued  at  $3^411,  on  which  duties  were  paid  to  the  amount  of  $514.27, 
on  a  valuation  of  2  cents  a  pound,  tne  duty  amounting. to  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  15.08  per  cent.  For  the  fiscal  year  1901,  imported 
36,277  pounds,  valued  at  $724,  on  which  duties  were  collected  to  the 
amoimt  of  $108.33.  For  the  fiscal  year  1902.  98,586  pounds  im- 
ported, valued  at  $1,927.47,  on  which  duties  to  tne  amount  of  $295.77 
were  collected  at  a  valuation  of  2  cents  a  p6und. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1903,  41,306  poimds  imported,  value  $763,  duties 
$123.92,  valuation  1|  cents  per  poimd,  making  an  ad  valorem  rate 
of  duty  of  16.24  per  cent.  For  the  fiscal  year  1904,  3,781,160  pounds 
imported,  valued  at  $70,281,  on  which  duty  was  collected  to  the 
amount  of  $11,343.51,^  excluding  $7.61  duty  remitted  because  of 
reexportation  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  valuation  1.9  cents  per  pound, 
making  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  16.14  per  cent.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1905,  importations  6,633,242  pounds,  valued  at  $124,563,  duties 
collected  $19,899.76,  on  a  valuation  of  1.9  cents  per  pound.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1906,  importations  3,576,718  poimds,  valued  at  $64,382. 
duties  collected  $10,730.15,  valuation  1.8  cents  per  pound,  or  an  aa 
valorem  rate  of  duty  of  16.67  per  cent.  For  the  nscal  year  1907. 
17,466,620  pounds  imported,  valued  at  $312,772,  duties  collected 
$52,399.88,  mcluding  $219.54  countervailing  duty,  valuation  at  the 
rate  of  1.8  cents  per  pound,  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  16.82  per  cent. 

Mr.  NoREis.  Anything  after  Jime  30,  1907  ? 

The  Chairman.  Not  m  that  table.  Whether  there  is  in  any  of 
these  other  tables  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  at  this  time,  but  we 
desire  to  have  the  other  information  if  it  is  not  in  here.  Of  course, 
there  will  be  nothing  in  those  tables  giving  information  from  last 
June  down  to  date,  and  we  had  better  ask  the  Treasury  Department 
for  it.  I  did  to-day  ask  them  for  any  drawbacks  they  had  made  since 
that  time.^ 

(Following  are  the  tables  referred  to:) 

Tablb  No.  1. — ImpcrU  of  pulp  woods  into  the  UtUied  States  for  eo7^sumption  from 

1898  to  1907,  inclusive. 


Tear  ending  June  90— 

Qoantity. 

1896 

OonU. 

1800 

1900 

1901 

1908 

Value. 


|8a0»800 

088,339 

1,109,130 

1,344,144 

1,301,873 


Year  ending  Jane  30^ 


1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


Qoantity. 


Cards. 


652,024 
644,167 


Value. 


11,641,680 
1,787,260 
3,362,909 
3,267,066 
3,806,664 


NOTX.— Pulp  wood  was  not  separately  shown  In  Imports  prior  to  1888,  and  quantity  was  not  shown 
prior  to  1906. 
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Tablb  No.  2. — Importi  of  pulp  of  wood  into  the  United  States  from  Oona^  during  tiki 
yean  ending  June  30, 1898, 1900, 1903, 190$,  and  1907,  by  daeeee. 


Arttoles  and  yean. 


Qoantitifls. 


Poonds. 


Tons  (2.000 
pounds). 


Valnes. 


DotiM 
ooi&eoted. 


Value 
per  ton. 


▲Terage. 


Adva- 
lorem 
rate  of 
duty. 


Under  tariff  act,  Aug.  24, 1804 
(dutiable  at  10  per  cent) : 
1S06 

ICeolianloally  ground  (dutiable 
at  ff^BDt  per  pound) : 

i90o.*!"""""!!IIII"«II! 


1908. 
1006. 


1007 

Chemical,  unbleached  (duitable 
at  i  cent  per  pound) : 

1806 

1900 

1903 


1906. 


1907 

Chemical,  bleached  (dutiable  at 
i  cent  per  pound): 

1898 

1900 

1908 

1905 

1907 

Totals: 

1896 , 

1900 


8,090|000 

46,289,251 
71,731,800 

88,710,176 
287,767,444 
233,278,608 

5,656,180 
57,559,140 

90,730,710 

66,051,494 

100,567,116 


1,848.00 

22,644.68 
S6,86&90 

48,866.00 
118,878.72 
116, 68a  80 

2,778.09 
28,779.67 

45,866186 

28,Q2&76 
60,283.66 


880^068 

361,470 
880,117 

664,817 
1,762,667 
1,612,647 

78,610 
903,122 

1,209,861 

014,204 

1,718,724 


83,608.80 


87,741.04 

60,776.51 

0  4,809.88 

72,263.48 

•  12,96a  54 

198,131.20 

«4,792.86 

194,808.88 


0,26a  81 

95,931.90 

•  15,09121 

151,217.85 

•  4,24a  26 
93,4iai6 

•  3, 58a  71 
167,61L86 


814.11 


11.65 
14.50 


28.30 
31.38 

28.65 
32.62 
84.18 


Perct, 

laoo 


14.43 
1L40 

12.81 
1L86 
12.86 

11.78 
ia62 

1L63 

ia22 

a76 


283,974 


11140 


9,962 


{ 


•  38.29 
562.44 


} 


2&34 


ia78 


T 


1908. 
1905. 
1907. 


54,641,440 
128,290,940 

177,679,860 
298,808,088 
833,846,718 


27,27a  72 
64,14&47 

88,83a  98 
146,904.47 
166^932.86 


866,181 
1,423,239 

1,867,120 
3,066,861 
8,281,371 


40,60a66 
165,708.41 
a20,00L88 
l-i4,lHi3.77 
•  17,199.80 
291,550.36 

•  8,382.57 
862,01a  60 


18.66 

ia94 

12.00 

ia98 

1L20 


•  CoonterTailing  daty. 

Tablb  No.  3. — Imports  of  wood  pulp  into  the  United  Statu,  by  countries,  during  the 

years  ending  June  30, 1890  to  1907. 


Coontries. 


AoBtriarHimgaiy . . . . 

Belgium 

Qwmany 

Netheilandfl 

Spain 

SwBden  and  Norway. 

United  Kingdom 

Canada......... 

Japan 


Total, 


1800. 


Quan- 
tity 
(tons, 
2,000 
pounds). 


3,801 


14,831 
133 


82,206 
7,- 


48,606 


Valoa. 


1110,679 

7,196 

716,779 

6,963 


724,723 

68,081 

186,016 

18 

1,814,366 


Value 
per  unit 
of  anan- 

tlty. 


848.06 
Sa08 
48.34 
63.74 


82.64 
4a  61 
34.93 


87.36 


1891. 


Quan- 
tity 
(tons, 
2,000 
pounds). 


3,484 

121 

U,408 

34 

80 

31,914 

1,878 

10,666 


48,613 


Valoe. 


8117,137 

7,973 

694,503 

2,301 

2,030 

796,821 

73,847 

806,078 


1,902,689 


Value 
per  unit 
of  quan- 
tity. 


847.16 
6&88 
61.73 
67.67 
52.30 
36.36 
39.46 
29.18 


39.22 
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Tablk  No.  8. — ImparU  cf  wood  prdp  into  the  United  States,  by  countrieSf  during  the 

yean  ending  June  SO,  1890  to  1907 — Continued. 


Coaatrlm. 


AmtitarHiiiiguy-  >  •  • 
Bct^mii. ........... . 

Fianoe 

Gennany 

Ntftfaerianda 

Portugal 

Spain 

Bw^tai  and  Norway. 

United  Kingdom 

Ganadft..... 


Total. 


Coontriea 


lan. 


Quan- 
tity 

(tons, 

2.000 

pounds). 


1,904 
176 


12,756 


26 

16,413 

663 

14,066 


46,0S2 


ValoB. 


182,760 
8,637 


600,807 


700,664 

24,246 

303,668 


1,820,143 


Value 
per  unit 
of  quan- 

tfty. 


S42.14 
48.61 


17.03 


6&24 

43.24 
86.67 
28.00 


80.62 


Quan- 
tity 
(tons, 
2.000 
pounds). 


4,204 

22 

310 

23,650 

06 
464 


26,267 

1,231 

16,060 


71,103 


ValoB. 


8100,786 

zn 

13,938 

1,101,018 

6,926 

22,877 


1,124,830 

62,478 

306,661 


2,008,884 


Value 
per  unit 
of  quan- 

tity. 


146.38 

16.86 
44.06 
46.64 
61.72 
40.80 


44.64 

42.68 
24.87 


4a  86 


1804. 


Quan- 
tity 

(tons, 

2,000 

pounds). 


Value. 


Value 
per  unit 
of  quan- 
tity. 


1806. 


Quan- 
tity 
rtons, 
2,000 
poonda). 


Value. 


Value 
per  unit 
of  quan- 
tity. 


AnstrlarHungary.. . . 

Belgium 

Oermany 

Netherlands 

Siveden  and  Norway. 
United  Eiugdom. . .. 

Canada 

Japan 


Total. 


Oountriee. 


AnstilaFHungary. 
Belgium 


Germany 

Netheilands 

Sweden  and  Norway. 
United  Kingdom .... 
Canada.. 


Total. 


^?2I 
100 

10,016 

66 

16,630 

668 

11,218 


1100,672 

2,267 

484,087 

2,183 

710,447 

23,836 

823,006 


•46.08 
22.44 
4a  33 
89.16 
46.00 
43.10 
28.80 


6^702 
101 

7,002 

228 

14,603 


$78,810 
8,647 

276,088 
6,672 

806,087 
4,055 

285,840 
6 


•37.77 
26.83 
41.04 
84. 88 
8&80 
21.73 
10.68 


80,867 


1,664,647 


4L76 


SI,  868 


068,000 


3a  08 


1806. 


1807. 


Quan- 
tity 

Qons, 

2,000 

pounds). 


476 
118 


6,038 


8,770 

1,540 

82,701 


60,660 


ValoB. 


•15,081 

1,601 

S 

•00,731 


288,606 

16,740 

417,116 


1,082,820 


Value 
per  unit 
of  quan- 

ttty. 


Quan- 
tity 
tons, 
,000 
I>ounds). 


2. 


•31.64 
18.48 


168 


44.64 


83.44 

iai6 

12.76 


1,007 

16 

5,621 


88,080 


2a  82 


46,782 


Value. 


•6,000 


04,574 

746 

200,761 


408,706 


800,886 


Value 
];)er  unit 
of  quan- 
tity. 


•86.80 


47.86 
4a  68 
86.72 


12L70 


17.12 


Countries. 


Austria-Hungary. 
Belgiom 


1806. 


Quan- 
tity 
(tons, 
2,000 
pounds). 


11 
00 


Value. 


•450 
1,062 


Value 
I)er  unit 
of  quan- 

tfty. 


•4a  00 
12.02 


1800. 


Quan- 
tity 
Ctons, 
2,000 
pounds). 


ValoB. 


Value 
per  unit 
of  quan- 
tity. 


Germany 

Netherlanda 

Portugal 

Bwedsn  and  Norway. 
United  Kingdom.... 


1,811 


72,167 


80.84 


706 
16 


•41,610 
702 


•62.08 
43.87 


Newfomidland  and  Labrador 

Total 


4,148 

241 

27,126 


156,800 

2,420 

868,638 


87.82 

iao4 

13.60 


4,606 

297 

81,611 


176,600 

8,173 

440,612 


37.60 
laTO 
1127 


83,427 


601,643 


laoo 


87,317 


671,506 


laoo 
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Table  No.  3. — TmporU  of  woodjndp  into  the  United  States,  by  oovnirietf  during  the 

years  ending  June  SO,  1890  to  1907^Contjn\ied. 


Coontrles. 


Anatriar-Hungftxy. 

Belgium 

Franco. 

Qermany 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Sweden  and  Norway 

United  Kingdom 

Canada  ....................... 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador . 


Total. 


IMO. 


Quan- 
tity 

2,000 
pounds)  < 


107 

34 

6,457 

293 

642 
16,057 

610 
66,838 

242 


02,334 


Value. 


153,072 

4,014 

975 

260,566 

13,707 

20,382 

622,800 

13,474 

1.405,052 

2.580 


2,405,630 


Value 
per  unit 
of  quan- 
tity. 


645.99 

37.51 
28.68 
41.75 
46.78 
31.75 
36.73 
22.08 
2L34 
ia73 


26.05 


1901. 


Quan- 
tity 
(tons 
2.000 
I>ounda). 


125 


3,162 
117 


7,700 

11 

41.163 


62,368 


Value. 


$4,366 


163,868 
6,717 


333,641 

1,021 

1,077,780 


1,586,402 


Value 
per  unit 
of  quan- 
tity. 


134.03 


5L83 
48.86 


42.83 
92.82 
26.18 


30.19 


Countries. 


AustriarHungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russia  in  Europe 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 


1902. 


Quan- 
tity 
(tons, 
2,000 
pounds). 


267 


Value. 


$11,500 


Value 
per  unit 
of  quan- 
tity. 


$44.77 


1908. 


Quan- 
tity 
(tons. 
2,000 
pounds). 


298 

756 


Value. 


$11,915 
26,353 


Value 
per  unit 
of  quan- 
tity. 


$39.98 
34.86 


Total. 


6,197 
50 


238,461 
2,457 


38.48 
40.14 


15,437 
51 

14,754 
13 


611,449 

2,557 

698,094 

419 


89.00 

50.14 
40.53 
32.23 


11,536 


481,726 


41.76 


53 
67,413 


2,424 
1,322,618 


45w74 
28.04 


7,277 

498 

91,823 


261,163 

8,797 

1,867,023 


35.89 
17.66 
20.34 


75,506 


2,069,092 


27.27 


130,907 


3,387,770 


2&88* 


Gountilea. 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Qermany 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russia  in  Europe 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 

Total 


1004. 


Quan- 
tity 
(tons, 
2,000 
pounds). 


194 


20 

10,197 

231 

22,681 


4,173 


10,620 

21 

113,585 


162,172 


Value. 


Value 
per  unit 
of  quan- 
tity. 


$25,017 
8,602 


$44.68 
44.80 


780 

401,449 

9,679 

844,010 


80.45 
89.87 
43.34 
87.21 


187,072  82.86 


858,445 

1,044 

1,816,571 


84.07 
49.71 
16.00 


8,602,668  22.21 


1906. 


Quan- 
tity 
(tons, 
2,000 
pounds). 


2,309 


193 

6 

7,833 

216 
19,313 


127 


10,455 

566 

146,285 

802 


187,604 


Value. 


$114,834 


7,236 

219 

850,508 

11,066 

912,471 


6,762 


306,287 

2,669,231 
11,312 


4,500,955 


Value 
per  unit 
Of  quan- 
tity. 


$40.74 


87.49 
36.50 
44.75 
5L56 
47.24 


4&87 


37.90 
38.87 
18.25 
87.46 


23.90 
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Table  No.  8. — Imports  of  fooodjndp  into  (he  United  States,  hy  eounbriesy  dvHng  the 

years  ending  June  SO,  1890  to  1907 — Condnued. 


Coimtrfet. 


Anstrlft-Hungwy, 

nelgium 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Norway , 

Russia  in  Europe. 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom. 
Canada 

Total 


Quan- 
tity 
(tons, 
2,000 
pounds). 


2,633 
44 

258 

9,545 

160 

10,926 

853 

12,341 

122 

190,209 


1906. 


Vtloe. 


$125,988 

2,289 

13,215 

451,389 

8,897 

079,206 

35,718 

461,114 

8,764 

2,603,362 


176,091      4,584,942 


Value 
per  unit 
of  quan- 
tity. 


S47.85 
52.02 
51.22 
47.29 
55.61 
49.14 
41.87 
37.38 
30.85 
19.22 


26.04 


1907. 


Quan- 
tity 
(tons, 
2,000 
pounds). 


S,765 

205 

55 

19,425 

239 

28,483 

4.155 

13,767 

793 

167,806 


288,683 


Value. 


1163,862 

8,819 

1,819 

868,485 

12,206 

1,874.264 

176,642 

408,745 

24.253 

8,230,272 


Value 
peronlt 
of  quan- 

ttty. 


6,348,857 


143.51 
43.02 
83.07 
44.19 
51.07 
48.25 
42.52 
86.23 
80.59 
19.25 


26.60 


Table  No.  4. — Imports  of  wood  pulp  into  the  United  States,  by  countries,  during  the 

yean  enaing  June  SO,  1890  to  1907, 


Conntrlea. 


AnstTfa-Hungary . . . , 

Belgium 

Germany 

Netheriands 

Spain 

Sweden  and  Norway. 
United  E^ngdom. . .. 

Canada.. 

Japan.... 


Total. 


1890. 


Quan- 
tity 
(tons, 
2,000 
pounds). 


2,801 
248 

14,831 
132 


22,200 
1,553 
7,424 


48,605 


Value. 


$110,579 

7,198 

716,779 

6,962 


724,723 

63,081 

185,016 

18 


1,814,356 


Estimated 

duties 
collected. 


$11,057.90 

719.80 

71,677.90 

096.20 


72, 472. 80 

6,308.10 

18,501.60 

1.80 


181,435.60 


1801. 


Quan- 
tity 
(tons, 
2.000 
pounds). 


2,484 

121 

11,493 

34 

30 

21,914 

1,873 

10,555 


48,513 


Value. 


$117,127 

7,973 

694,503 

2,301 

2,039 

796,821 

73,847 

808,078 


1,902,689 


Estimated 

duties 
collected. 


$12,883.97 

877.03 

65,:»5.33 

25.^1] 

224.29 

87,&5Q.31 

8, 123. 17 

41,590.53 


216,997.74 


Coontriea. 


Anstrla-Hnngary . . . . 

Belgium 

Pnuboe 

Germany 

Netheriands.. 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 


Total. 


1892. 


Quan- 
tity 
(tons, 
2.000 
pounds). 


1,964 
170 


12,755 


25 

16,413 

663 


Value. 


$82,760 
8,537 


609,897 


1,381 

709,fi64 

24,246 

393,658 


46,aj2  ,    1,820,143 


Estimated 

duties 
ooileoted. 


$9,517.40 
981.76 


68,988.16 


158.82 

81,611.36 

2,788.29 

61,175.64 


215,221.83 


1893. 


Quan- 
tity 
(tons, 
2,000 
pounds). 


4,204 

22 

810 

98,669 

96 

464 


25,257 

1,231 

16,960 


71,193 


Value. 


$190,786 

371 

13,938 

1,101,018 

5,925 

22,877 


1,124,830 

52, 478 

896,661 


2,908,884 


Estimated 

duties 
oollected. 


$22,894.32 

44.52 

1,672.56 

182, 122. 16 

711.00 

2,745.24 


134,979.60 

6,297.36 

51,566.93 


353,a'a.6$ 
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WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPER,  ETC. 

'Importi  €f  iDOOd  pulp  into  the  United  States,  by  countries,  during  the 
years  ending  June  SO,  1890  to  1907— Continued. 


CoantriGS. 


Aostrla-Hungary  ... 

B«lgiuni 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Japan..... 


Total. 


UM. 


Qnan- 

tity 

(tons, 

2.000 

pounds). 


3,385 

100 

10.015 

56 

16,630 

/v)3 
11,218 


99,857 


Valm. 


S109,072 

2,207 

484,037 

2,193 

719,447 

23.83A 

S23,095 


Estimated 

duties 
ooUected. 


$13,160.84 

272.04 

68,084.44 

263.10 

86,833.64 

2,860.32 

40,386.88 


1,664,547  ;  201,361.12 


1896. 


Quan- 
tity 
(tons, 
2,000 
pounds). 


2,007 
140 

6,702 
101 

7,902 

228 

14,503 


81,853 


Value. 


875,810 
3.547 

275,083 
6,672 

806,087 
4,955 

285,849 
6 


958,009 


Estimated 

duties 
oolleoted. 


r,  681. 00 
854.70 

27,608.30 
667.20 

80,606.70 
495.50 

20,290.52 
..60 


96,616.81 


Countries. 


Austria-Hungary  ... 

Belgium 

France  

Germany 

Netherlands 

Sweden  and  Norway. 
United  Kingdom. . .. 
Canada 


Total. 


1890. 


Quan- 
tity 
(tons, 
2,000 
pounds). 


176 
118 


6,938 


8,779 

1.549 

32,701 


60,660 


Value. 


$16,031 

1,501 

3 

809,731 


293,608 

15.749 

417,116 


Estimated 

duties 
collected. 


$1,608.10 

159.10 

.30 

30, 973!  10 


29,36a  80 

1,574.00 

41,711.60 


1,052,829 


106,282.90 


1807. 


Quan- 
tity 
(tons, 
2.000 
pounds). 


168 


1,997 

16 

6,621 


38,980 


46,782 


Value. 


$0,099 


94,674 

746 
200,761 


498,706 


800.886 


Estimated 

duties 
collected. 


$609.90 


9,467.40 

74.60 

20,076.10 


40,870.60 


80,088.60 


Countries. 


Austrta-Uungary . . . . 

Belgium 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Sweden  and  Norway . 
nnited;Kingdom .... 
(Canada 


Total. 


1898. 


Quan- 
tity 
(tons, 
2.000 
pounds). 


11 

90 

1,811 


4,148 

241 

27,126 


32,427 


Value. 


$450 

1,082 

72,167 


156,800 

2.420 

368.033 


Estimated 

duties 
collected. 


$5a40 

121.18 

8,082.70 


17,5n.68 

271.04 

60,482.72 


601,642 


76,579.72 


1899. 


Quan- 
tity 
(tons, 
2.000 
pounds). 


798 

16 

4,605 

2<I7 

81,511 


87,317 


Value. 


$41,519 

702 

176,500 

3.173 

449,612 


671,506 


Estimated 

duties 
collected. 


$4,982.28 

84.24 

21,180.00 

380.76 

68,449.66 


85,076.84 


Countries. 


190a 


Quan- 
tity 
(tons, 
2.000 
pounds). 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Netherhinds 

Portugal 

Sweden  and  Norway 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador , 

Total 


1,154 

107 

34 

6,457 

293 

6« 

16,957 

010 

65,K38 

242 

92,334 


Value. 


$53,072 

4,014 

975 

209,565 

13,707 

20,382 

622,800 

13.474 

1,405.052 

2,589 

2,405,630 


Estimated 

dutio8 
collected. 


$6,572.66 

421.57 

102.38 

28,304.32 

1.439.24 

2,140.11 

65,334.00 

1,414.77 

163,093.72 

271.86 

259,054.62 


1901. 


Quan- 
tity 
(tons, 
2.000 
pounds). 


125 


3,162 
117 


7,790 

11 

41,163 


62.-^68 


Value. 


$4,366 


163,868 

6,717 


833,641 

1,021 

1,077,780 


1,586,402 


Estimated 

duties 
collected 


$447.61 


16,706.47 
685.99 


34,108  20 

104.65 

113,167.86 


165,300.67 
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Table  No.  4. — ImpcrU  of  wood  mUp  into  the  United  States y  by  eountrieif  during  the 

years  ending  June  SO,  1890  to  1907— Continued. 


Coontriet. 


Austrlfr-Hungary 

Belgium 

Qermany 

Netherlands , 

Norway 

Portugal 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 


Total. 


1002. 


Quan- 
tity 
(tons, 
2.000 
pounds). 


267 


6,197 
fiO 


11,536 


63 
67,413 


75,606 


Value. 


111,506 


238,461 
2,457 


481,728 


2,424 
1,322,518 


Estimated 

duties. 
GoUeoted. 


11,272.66 


26,373.79 
271.74 


68,278.90 


268.00 
150,106.79 


2,050,092  j  231,670.87 


1903. 


Quan- 
tity 
(tons, 
2.000 
pounds). 


766 

16,437 

51 

14,754 

18 


7,277 

498 

91,823 


130,907 


VatiiB. 


111,916 

26,863 

611,449 

2,657 

608,094 

419 


961,168 

8,797 

1,867,023 


8,387,770 


Estimated 

duties 
collected. 


81,382.14 

8,056.95 

70,028.08 

TfXuiil 

60,378.90 

48.60 


80,204.91 

1,020.45 

221,242.22 


897,648.86 


Coontries. 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Russia  in  Europe 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 


Total. 


1904. 


Qoao- 

tlty 

(tons, 

2.000 

pounds). 


660 

194 


20 

10,197 

221 

22,681 

4,173 

10,620 

21 

113,585 


162,172 


ValoB. 


825,017 
8,602 


780 

401,449 

9,579 

844,010 

137,072 

858,446 

1,044 

1,816,671 


8,602,668 


Estimated 

duties. 
GoUeoted. 


82,761.87 
966.12 


86.79 

44,150.39 

1,063.69 

92,852.10 

15,077.99 

89,428.96 

114.84 

209,995.61 


406,477.28 


1905. 


Qoazi- 

tity 

(tons, 

2,000 

pounds). 


2,809 


108 

6 

7,833 

216 

19,818 

127 

10,455 

566 

146,285 

802 


187,604 


Value. 


tU4»884 


7,236 

219 

860,608 

11,066 

912,471 

6.702 

896,207 

21,999 

2,609,231 

11,319 


4,600,966 


Estimated 

duties 
collected. 


811,770.48 


741.69 

22.46 

86,927.07 

1,136.32 

03,628.28 

590.60 

40,620.44 

2,264.90 

,615.41 

1,160.48 


481,367.12 


Countries. 


1006. 


Quan- 
tity 
(tons, 
2.000 
pounds). 


VatQB. 


Estimated 

duties, 
coileoted. 


1007. 


Quan- 
tity 
(tons. 
2.000 
pounds). 


VatQB. 


Estimated 

duties 
ooUected. 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark.. ••.•••, 

(Germany , 

Netheiiands 

Norway 

Russia  in  Europe 

Bwwlen 

United  Kingdom. 
Canada........... 

Total 


2,633 

44 

258 

0,545 

160 

19,926 

863 

12,841 

122 

130,209 


$126,988 

2,280 

13,215 

451,389 

8,897 

979,206 

85,718 

461,114 

3,764 

9,608,362 


$12,472181 

226.61 

1,30&28 

44,687.61 

88a  81 

96,94L40 

3,536l00 

46, 66a  29 

372.64 

281,628.29 


8,786 

205 

56 

19,425 

239 

98,483 

4,155 

18,767 

793 

167,806 


$168,809 

8,819 

1,819 

868,486 

12,206 

1,874,254 

176,649 

406,746 

94,253 

8,280,972 


$16,88flL90 

88L90 

181.90 

86,84&60 

1,22a  60 

187,426.40 

17,664.20 

49,874.50 

2.426.80 

854,683186 


176^091 


4,684,949 


487,70166 


938,683 


6^848,867 


666,64SL86 


872 
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Tabli  No.  5. — Exports  of  wood  pulp  from  the  United  States^  by  eourUriet,  for  (he  yaon 

ending  June  SO^  1898  to  1907,  inclusive. 


Countries  to  which  exported. 


1898. 


Qnantlty 
(ton, 
2,000 

IK>andB). 


Austriar  Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Russia  in  Europe 

Sweden'and  Norway 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Hezico 

Brazil 

Chile 

Peru 

Japan 

Australia  and  Tasmania 


Total. 


17 
1,824 

97 
850 
538 
290 


54 

19,727 

1,633 

131 

2 

14 

22 

15 

2 


26,214 


Value. 


1692 

70,043 
3,342 
34,416 
21,406 
10,433 


2,199 

358,466 

27,818 

4,910 

150 

1,206 

990 

496 

104 


536,670 


Price  per 
ton. 


$40.70 
38.40 
34.46 
40.49 
39.03 
86.96 


40.72 
18.17 
17.00 
37.47 
76.00 
86.14 
45.00 
33.07 
62.00 


21.28 


U90. 


Quantity 

rton, 

2,000 
poonda). 


178 

8,731 

40 

685 

1,118 

477 

67 

212 


18,700 

1,959 

439 

8 


848 
4 


Value. 


$7,876 

130,231 

1,469 

27,476 

41,530 

19,043 

2,610 

8.438 


389,471 

48,188 

18,940 

666 


6,719 
176 


27,966 


696,319 


Price  pat 
ton. 


$41.43 
84.89 
36.72 
40.11 
87.16 
39.92 
38.95 
39.80 


20.83 
34.60 
81.76 
81.87 


16.43 
43.76 


24.90 


Countries  to  which  exported. 


Austria-Hungary. . . 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Russia  In  Europe 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

United  Kingdom 

Canada.. 

Mexico 

West  Indies— Cuba.. 
Japan 


Total. 


1900. 


Quantity 
(ton, 
2,000 

pounds). 


256 

1,467 
607 
547 
400 


Value. 


$10,200 
69,336 
28,000 
22,361 
18,535 


75 

34 

8,536 

889 

1,005 

9 

363 


14,277 


2,900 

2,200 

265,606 

22,788 

19,466 

476 

16,506 


458,463 


Price  per 
ton. 


$40.00 
40.46 
40.17 
40.88 
46.34 


88.66 
64.70 
29.95 
25.63 
19.36 
62.89 
45.47 


32.11 


1901. 


Quantity 

(ton, 

2,000 
pounds). 


66 

8,865 

1,029 

2,087 

1,243 

343 

349 

79 

18,386 

479 

1,497 

*89 

1,262 


Value. 


$2,462 

162. 114 

44,842 

79,110 

62,615 

12,878 

13,368 

3,291 

652,200 

14,848 

78.253 

2.480 

33,391 


30,764 


1,061,867 


Price  per 
ton. 


$43.07 
41.94 
43.68 
37.00 
42.8$ 
$7.64 
88.80 
41.66 
80.03 
80.04 
62.28 
27.96 
26.46 


34.19 


Countries  to  which  exported. 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France...  ...•• 

Germany 

Itoly 

Netnerlands 

Russia  in  Europe 

Spain , 

Sweden-Norway 

United  Kingdom , 

Canada , 

Mexico 

Argentina , 

Chuieae  Empire , 

Japan , 

Australia  and  Tasmania-New  Zealand . 
Britlab  South  Alrioa 


Totd. 


1902. 


Quantity 

(ton, 

2,000 
pounds). 


165 

8,803 

22 

944 

1,510 

1,291 

286 

624 

64 

32 

8,663 

674 

633 

27 

104 

307 

35 


19,174 


Value. 


$6,231 

149,900 

833 

40,574 

60,032 

52,254 

10,416 

23,676 

S^.'iOO 

1,265 

312,330 

23,416 

27,757 

1,375 

5,675 

10,493 

1,376 


740,103 


Price  per 
ton. 


$37.76 
39.42 
87.86 
42.98 
30.75 
40.47 
36.29 
37.94 
64.70 
39.58 
36.47 
3174 
43.86 
50.93 
64.54 
40.10 
80.31 


SSL  60 


1903. 


Quantity 
(ton, 
2,000 

pounds). 


66 

2,149 

34 

1,364 

1,097 

500 

406 

804 


128 

3,891 

890 

831 


10 
362 

81 
110 


11. 


Value. 


$2,488 
86,920 
1,365 
50,371 
48,588 
10,600 
15,848 
U,184 


6,234 

110,841 

30,794 

86,427 


872 

14,750 

8,245 

2,792 


446,238 


Price  per 
ton. 


$87.70 
4a  46 
40.15 
43.  S2 
30.73 
80.00 
30.03 
86.70 


40.00 
88.34 
84.60 
48.88 


46.00 
4a  78 
40.06 
26.88 


80164 
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Table  No.  h,^  Exports  ofirood  jndpfrom  (he  United  8taie$f  bf  eountrieSf  for  the  yean 

€Mti7kg  June  SO,  1898  to  1907 ,  incJimva— Continued. 


Countries  to  which  exported. 


Aaetrla-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Oermimy 

Italv 

Netnerlaiids 

RuasUtln  Europe 

Sweden-Norway 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

Mexico 

West  Indle»-Cuba 

Ualtl 

Argentina 

Colombia .^ 

Japan 

Australia  and  Tasmania-New  Zealand. 

Philippine  Islands 

British  South  Africa 


Total 


1004. 


Quantity 

(ton. 

2,000 
pounds). 


17 
4,066 


1,487 

1,490 

004 

ao2 

83 

47 

3,685 

1,187 

1 

760 

73 

4 

89 

-     71 

025 

299 


16,  m 


Valoe. 


8700 
102,560 


02,230 

58,688 

87,380 

11,811 

1,301 

1,8R0 

142,127 

41,188 

44 

81,029 

2,918 

160 

1,567 

8.201 

19,288 

16,860 


41 


608,474 


Price  per 
ton. 


$41.18 
80.79 


41.85 
80.23 
41.36 
80.11 
80.42 
40.00 
8&57 
84.70 
44.00 
40.88 
80.07 
40.00 
80.02 
45.08 
30.86 
61.80 


4L00 


80.26 


UOi. 


Quantity 

(ton, 

2.000 
pounds). 


230 

8»077 

60 

1,642 

1,123 

262 

808 

230 


1,828 

1,162 

7 

480 

63 


61 


207 

104 

7 


11,862 


Value. 


10,058 

168,470 

2,401 

02,615 

48.746 

11,107 

13,221 

8,042 


71,004 

80,601 

201 

20,803 

2,800 


8,600 


0,028 

8,000 

266 

3,880 


473,586 


Price  per 

tOXL 


180.88 
41.11 
40.00 
40.61 
8&06 
42.30 
42.93 
37.41 


80.37 
34.08 
4L57 
48.54 
45.87 


42.66 


43.61 
44.84 
87.88 
8a  97 


80.06 


Countries  to  which  exported. 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

France 

Qermany 

Italy 

Netnerlands 

Norway 

Spain 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 

Mexico 

West  Indiea-Cuba 

Argentina 

Japan 

Auetralia  and  Tasmania 

NewZealand 

Philippine  Islands 

British  South  Africa 


Total. 


1006. 


Quantity 

(ton, 

2,000 
pounds). 


114 

4,774 

2,001 

1,808 

120 

478 


} 


22 

156 

2,132 

1,242 

1 

1,884 

28 

84 

826 

67 

5 
60 

14,741 


Value. 


H660 
102,303 
81,376 
71,328 
5,088 
10,888 


806 

6,287 

87.686 

85,043 

40 

00,130 

1,400 

4,005 

15,357 

2,646 

106 
1,106 

687,878 


Price  per 
ton. 


S40.00 
40.28 
40.67 
80.45 
42.40 
4a  56 


40.78 

41.13 
28.28 
40.00 
44.33 
50.00 
47.08 
47.26 

8a  48 

80.60 
38.00 

8a  87 


1007. 


Quantity 

(ton, 

2,000 
pounds). 


07 

3,616 

2,006 

1,661 

477 

826 

73 


40 

1,277 

1,603 

8 

1,: 


{ 


263 

286 

85 

81 


12,640 


Value. 


e,780 
104.814 
87,572 
02,105 
21.142 
32,801 
3,211 


1,646 

65,660 

48,868 

148 

54,026 


12,863 

11,684 

8,738 

1,451 


408,583 


Price  per 
ton. 


841.06 
40.07 
41.74 
30.78 
44.82 
80.88 
43.00 


41.12 
43.90 
28.90 
49.33 
4a  47 


48.80 
80.47 
48.02 
40.80 


8a76 


874 
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T^BLB  No.  6. — Imports  of  paper  and  manufaeturei  of  into  the  United  SUUa,  by  eoun- 

tries,  during  the  years  ending  June  SO,  1890  to  1907. 

PAPER,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 


Countrlea. 

1880. 

m. 

UB2. 

uos. 

1804. 

Europe: 

$26,706 

41,4ii3 

32 

262,042 

1,005,871 

3 

6,421 

6.065 

1,006 

1.180 

4,361 

2,511 

$45,286 

73,316 

207 

273.000 

1,830,540 

8,767 

0»C22 

8 

481 

1.246 

13,182 

10 

647,333 

$80,856 

76,074 

713 

244.478 

2,064,101 

10 

2.620 

13,047 

614 

1,113 

1.438 

14,806 

$61,611 

80,676 

232 

200,541 

2,426,786 

$80,106 

Belgium  r ...  r. ..'....... 

78,610 

Denmark......  • 

108 

France 

182,014 

Germany....... 

1,676,632 

18 

Gibraltar 

Italy 

6,286 

16,430 

646 

636 

2.016 

10,206 

687,000 

1 
8.610 

8,858 

NetoerUtDds 

13,645 

Russia 

800 

Spain 

834 

SwA<i^ii  aim]  Norway 

2,226 

Switzerland .'.... 

6,651 

Turkey  In  Europe.. 

25 

United  Kingdom... 

476,463 

601,601 

482,860 

North  America: 

British  Uonduraa 

Canada 

2,824 

0,673 

6,045 

10,055 

Honduras 

20 

Mexico 

372 

240 

833 

654 

27 
064 

271 

West  Indies— British 

3 

Cuba 

1,400 

683 

323 

406 

Porto  Rioo 

60 

South  Ameifoa: 

Brazil 

16 

1 

Colombia....... 

45 

Ecuador..... ...... ................... 

1,180 

U  nuniay 

2 

-W-.l.QMW^    ■■.■■.•...■....■.......•■....   . 

Asia: 

China 

24,848 
330 

86,101 

5 

10 

8.001 

173,ti06 

24,800 
26 

2i060 
408 

East  Indies— British 

Dutch 

Honflrtconff 

5,431 
57,255 

0,012 
245,713 

5  010 

810,066 

6 

66 

4,102 

Japan 

209,280 

Russia,  Aslatlo 

6 

67 

77 

All  other  Asia 

4 

Oceania: 

British  Anstralaflla 

133 

128 

18 

26 

8 

8 

80 
17 

25 

6 

Frftnoh  Oceania 

HawaU 

6 

846 

Africa: 

Canary  Islands 

FrencE  Africa 

88 

Turkey  In  Africa— Esypt 

26 

13 

AU  other  British 

2 

All  otber  islands  and  ports 

50 

6 

Total 

2,816,800 

8,031,454 

8,842,804 

8,880,081 

2,628,851 
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Table  No.  6. — ImporU  of  paper  and  mainmfaeturei  of  into  the  United  States,  by  ooun* 
triee,  dunng  the  years  endings  June  30,  1890  to  1907— Continued 

PAPER.  AND  MANUFAGTUBE8  OF-Continaed. 


CoontTiei. 


Europe: 

Austili^Haxigazy 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France.... 

Germany 

Gibraltar 

Qreeoe 

Italy 

Netnerianda 

Portugal 

Russia 

Si>aln 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Switzerland 

Turkey  In  Europe 

United  Kingdom 

North  Amerioa: 

Bermuda 

Canada 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 

Costa  Rica 

Mexico 

Weet  Indies— British 

Cuba 

Danish 

Haiti 

South  America: 

Argentina.... 

Colombia 

Uruguay 

Asia: 

niilTia. 

East  Indies— British 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Oceania: 

British  Australasia 

French  Oceania 

HawaU 

Africa: 

Turkey  hi  Africa— Egypt . ... 
All  other  Islands  and  ports 


Total. 


isas. 


1, 


S21,I01 

00,645 

68 

223,864 

729,865 


2,187 
10,102 


1,921 
1,423 
8,086 
5,604 


664,607 
8 


406 
8 

668 
8 


20,826 

99 

2,774 

110,612 

21 

8 


72 
2 


2.863,633 


1896. 


|28»fiS8 

82,006 

60 

318,430 

2,037,841 

6 

5 

2,026 

9,673 

16 

1,206 

284 

2,082 

13,977 

8 

668,^ 


8,681 


525 

3 

801 


2 
27 

33,900 

135 

2,605 

102,414 

108 


370 
60 


8,160,480 


1807. 


885,074 

92,078 

210 

196,583 

1,915,701 


6 

8,866 

10,767 

2 

876 

929 

1,866 

7,136 

106 

616,162 


4,195 


419 

ioo' 


19,170 

11 

8,179 

218,829 

82 

82 

5 

81 

10 


8,121,530 


1808* 


820,803 

58,195 

70 

266,424 

1,727,994 


4,364 
12,839 


211 

146 

2,164 

6,895 

62 

601,670 

20 
18,324 


9 
915 


148 


142 


33,174 

240 

2,472 

199,566 

8 


2,838,738 


1 
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Tablb  No.  6. — Imjfcrta  of  paper  and  manufactures  of  into  the  UnUed  States,  by  coun' 
tries,  dwring  the  yean  ending  June  SO,  1890  to  i9t?7— Continued. 


LITHOORAPHIO  LABELS  AND  PRINT8. 


Coontriflt. 


Europe: 

Aoitila-Hiiiigary 

Belgfam 

Denmark 

France 

Germany..... 

Italv 

Netnerlanda 

Norway 

RoBsiain  Europe 

Spain 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Switurland 

United  Kingdom 

North  America: 

Canada 

Mexico « 

West  Indies— Cuba 

Dutch 

Booth  America: 

Brasll 

Alfa: 

Chinese  Empire 

East  Indies— British  India 

Straits  Settlements. 
Other  British 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Turkey  In  Asia. 

Oceania: . 

British— Australia  and  Tasmania. 
New  Zealand 


Total. 


Countries. 


Europe: 

A  ust  ri  a-H  ungary . 

Belgium , 

Denmark.... 

France 

Germany 

Gibraltar 

Greece 

Italv 

Netnerlands 

Norway 

Russia  in  Europe. 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe. 

United  Kingdom.. 
North  America: 


Mazlco... 
Weitlndlt 


-British 

Cuba 

Sooth  America: 

Bntdl 

Alia: 

Chinese  Empire 

East  Indlea-Brttish  India 

Straits  Settlements. 
Dutch 

Hoogkoog 

Japan 

Turkey  In  AMa 

OeMnia: 

Bxitish— Aoatialla  and  Taananla. 
New  Zealand 

Ftal]lppln«  Islands 

Africa: 

Turkey  in  Aiiloa— Egypt 


Total. 


1890. 


18,668 

1,061 


28,333 

675,657 

2,442 

2,224 


20 


206 

5,400 

78,457 

1,003 

321 

56 


26 

126 

406 


790,475 


1000. 


83,267 

1,060 

7 

28,886 

764,061 

2,084 

1,163 


27 

2,914 

6,685 

95,478 

879 

140 

47 

8 


2 

15 

166 
8,780 


905,609 


lOOL 


$4,464 
688 

10 

88,916 

766,822 

4,581 

2,686 


2 

192 

8,598 

122,472 

1,653 
352 

60 


156 
1,060 


10 


947,631 


19QB. 


16,287 
1,061 


26,783 

860,376 

1,734 

8,733 


909 

240 

6,2(i9 

143,053 

8,238 

883 

77 


46 
641 


188 


1,062,966 


1904. 


85,835 

1.045 

57 

52, 381 

1,204,229 


2,961 
1,579 
184 
218 
289 
646 
7,654 


169,836 

1,886 
206 


162 


139 
10 


1,790 
"*477 


} 


17 

1 
1,461,491 


1905. 


H102 

1,483 

308 

42,001 

1,203,820 


8,680 

1,919 

630 

630 

224 

6,106 

7,060 


142,580 

1,670 
828 


416 

6 

83 

"40 


873 


410 


1,606^738 


816,711 

6,479 

216 

64,573 

1,913,402 

19 


8,222 

7,203 

127 

141 

682 

12,716 

0,293 


180,436 

253 
706 


186 


884 


870 


8,908,081 


810,028 

8,852 

54 

44,588 

1,041,143 

4,008 

8,989 

255 

31 

134 


5,439 
134,750 

1,001 
131 
229 


60 
4 

10 


1,249,738 


1907. 


826,980 

9,101 

130 

77,319 

8,407,795 

12 

63 

6,309 

18,297 

270 

72 

802 

10,138 

8,903 

28 

802,654 

6,567 

580 

25 

818 


1,274 
786 


584 

547 

8 


{• 


8,068,641 
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Taslx  No.  6. — Imports  of  paper  and  manufactuTes  of  into  the  UmUd  States y  hy  ooimi- 
trieSy  during  the  years  ending  June  SO,  1890  to  1907 — Continued. 


PARCHMBNT  PAPERS. 


1800. 


UOO. 


19Q1. 


Europe: 

Anatria-Hangaiy. . . . 

Belgium 

Jf  TBuce  ••••••••■>■••« 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom.... 
Nortb  America— Canada. 
Asia: 

Hongkong 

Japan 


Total. 


Pound*. 

15,043 

43,437 

92,374 

206,937 

33 

172,024 

130,383 


142 
96 


750,468 


e,750 
5,641 
8,078 

18,777 

20 

9,865 

10,394 


Pounds. 

9,357 

60,235 

13,136 

472,740 


382,467 

122,078 

48 


11 
11 


1,052 


56,453 


1,061,113 


81,138 

11,944 

1,552 

29,133 


Pounds. 

37,  MO 

93,782 

8,147 

18,401 


21,299 

8,833 

15 


364 


25,863 
2,710 

701 
973 


74,278 


183,217 


12,182 

19,858 

833 

4,747 


3,804 
275 

43 
50 


31,882 


Europe: 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

France....  •••... ....... 

Germany 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom 

North  America-^^anada. . . 
Asia: 

Hon^ong 

Japan 

Goeamia— Brltlah  Australia. 


Total. 


1902. 


POttfUlS. 

9,156 

127,118 

29,148 

09,634 

1,923 
23,254 


16 

5 

20 


260,274 


12,710 

27,761 

8,600 

9,709 

716 

a,  947 


9 
3 
1 


47,455 


1903. 


Pounds, 
5,400 
135,011 
10,032 
83,451 
29,373 
18,082 


281,349 


81,458 

28,380 

1,905 

11, 113 

8,053 

3,050 


49,049 


1901 


Pounds. 

31.505 

158.231 

3,484 

65,244 

l,lWfi 

15,138 

29,160 


304,608 


14,628 

81,288 

902 

7,483 

478 

2»484 

379 


47,642 


Europe: 

Austria-Hungary. . . 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Norway 

United  Kingdom 

North  America:  Canada. 
Asia: 

Hongkong. 

Japan 


Total. 


1905. 


Pounds. 
74,057 
99,191 
14,696 
22,727 
4,072 


43,699 
2,795 

277 
207 


201,721 


88,009 

20,130 

3,110 

2,236 

607 


5,015 
825 

227 
78 


39,737 


1906. 


Pounds. 

58,240 

124,644 

23,125 

53,476 

3,367 

2,742 

16,282 

1 


281,877 


S6.502 

26,182 

4,063 

4^430 

505 

06 

8,012 


1907. 


Pounds. 


44.885 


•  included  in  "All  other"  alter  June  30, 19UU. 
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Tablb  No.  6. — Imports  of  paper  and  manufactures  of  tnto  the  United  States,  hy  eoun 
tries,  during  the  years  ending  June  30, 1890  to  i9(?7— Continued. 


ALL  OTHER. 


CountriM. 


1809. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


1901. 


Europe: 

AuBtiiA-Hnngary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

.  Gibraltar 

Greece 

Italv 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Rnaiia  in  Europe 

Bpain 

Sweden 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Bwltzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom 

Worth  America: 

Bermuda 

Canada 

Costa  Rloa 

Mexico 

West  iDdlee— British 

Cuba 

Danisli 

BcuthAmeriOK 

Brasa 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Veneaoela 

Atia: 

Chinese  Empire 

China— British 

East  Indiee-British  IndU 

Straits  Settlements. 
Other  British 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Turkey  in  Asia. 

Oceania: 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Hawaii 

Philippine  Islands , 

Africa: 

Turkey  In  Africa— Egypt 

All  other  Africa , 


924,860 
53,254 


282,215 
1,280,606 


129,100 

113,680 

25 

326,118 
1,491,259 


816,220 

160,484 

60 

843,358 

1,614,529 


824,990 

84,800 

27 

854,780 

1,502,054 

5 


1,503 
14,695 


2,314 
28,062 


9 

4,186 
45,552 


2,931 
103,067 


216 
96 


491 
1,271 


235 
400 


626 
34,121 


3,966 

8,802 

16 

^801 


1,257 

6,0G2 

87 

507,393 


4,443 

4,253 

24 

813,463 


13,207 


159 
2 

155 


28,784 

8 

299 


7.798 

5 

564 


839 


189 


4.505 

7,»)4 

02 

608,673 

117 
31,798 

5 
374 

5 
264 
176 

3 


5 

5 

573 


25,063 


}■ 


Total. 


3,532 

221,794 

25 


91 


33,899 
C 

111 

3,.'S96 

260,743 

560 


10 

354 

80 


20 
23,351 


30,213 
42 


43 

9,334 

388,113 

82 


9,928 

346,592 

8 

98 


8 


6 
1,605 


2,335,661 


3,816,758 


3.023,476 


832,721 

161,052 

223 

888,356 

1,795,763 


7,411 
88.285 

3,297 

647 

25,478 

8,154 


8,978 

146 

664,647 

3 

83,633 

23 

211 


320 
19 


14 

10,645 
60 

47 

9,550 

243,134 

26 


21 

1,641 


3,122,704    3,434.254 
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Tablk  No.  6. — Inpcrtfof  paper  and  ma7wfaeture$  of  into  the  United  States,  by  ooun- 
triee,  dwring  the  years  ending  June  SO,  1890  to  1907— Continued. 


ALL  GTHER—Ooiitinaed. 


Countries. 


AiutriA-Hongiry 

Azores  and  Madeira  leiands , 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Gibraltar 

Oreeoe 

Italv 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Russia  in  Europe 

I^>ain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom 

North  America: 

Canada 

Nicaragua 

Mezloo 

West  Indies—British 

Cuba 

Danish 

SofUh  America: 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Venezuela 

AHa: 

Chinese  Empire. 

China— British 

East  Indies— British  India 

Straits  Settlements. 
Other  British 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Slam • 

Turkey  In  Asia 

Oceania: 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

All  other  British 

Philippine  Islands 

Africa: 

Turkey  In  Africa— Egypt 

Tripoli 


1904. 


136,606 


210,450 

363 

307,169 

1,070,378 


1 

6,825 

120,086 

5,126 

1,362 

31,332 

8,544 

0,181 

04 

700,871 

120,686 


280 

18 

1,494 

21 


22 
2 

14,929 
2 

7 


5 

8,807 

255,145 


\ 


Total. 


13 

1 
6 

2,776 
2 


8,819,968 


1901. 


140,436 

10 

212,044 

2,337 

404,090 

1,030,345 


32 

16,881 

166,808 

0,940 

8,369 

87,126 

80,872 

8,159 

66 

726,400 

171,809 

10 

217 

01 

205 
340 


21,721 
2 


8 


10,080 

274.894 


891 
22 


120 
910 


1906. 


833,636 


236,786 

2,780 

606,216 

2,424,006 

20 


22,204 

08,682 

29,786 

1,612 

46,621 

100,514 

11,873 

189 

811,293 

111,936 


893 

9 

244 

68 


16,803 


9,006 
,3U6 

74 
18 


81 


4,077,178 


4,747,066 


1907. 


866,674 


847,181 

6,672 

679,380 

8,826,606 

16 


{ 


29,793 

82,286 

167,496 

2,006 

40.583 

276,992 

13,271 

226 

869,406 

422,801 


OVf 

18 

280 

7 

176 


20,878 


1 
1 


16,482 
408,637 


4 
8 


6^789,348 
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ReeapUulaiion  of  total  value$  of  paper  and  mawufaclwres  of  imported  into  the  United 

States  during  the  years  ended  June  SO,  1890  to  1907. 


Yean. 


IflBO. 
1801. 
1M2. 
1803. 
1804. 
1896. 
1896. 
1807. 
1808. 
1800. 
1000. 
1001. 
1002. 
1003. 
1004. 
1005. 
1006. 
1007. 


Lithographic 

labels  and 

prints. 


Parchment 
papers. 


1700,476 
005,600 
047,631 
1,052,066 
1,240,733 
1,451.401 
1,506,723 
2,205,021 
8,068,542 


$56,453 

74.278 

31.882 

47,455 

40,040 

47,642 

30,737 

44,885 

All  other. 


$2,335,661 
2,815,758 
3,023.476 
3,122,704 
3,434,254 
3,819,053 
4,077,178 
4,747,055 
6,750,343 


Total  paper 
and  mano- 
facturee  of. 


12.816,800 
3,031,454 
3,342,304 
3.880,981 
2.628,351 
2,86:{,533 
3, 160, 480 
3,121,530 
2,838,738 
3,191.588 
3,705,645 
4^002,080 
4,223,125 
4,733,036 
5,310,080 
5,623,638 
6,008,761 

10,727,885 


Table  No.  9. — Imports  into  the  United  States,  for  consumption,  of  vrinting  paper, 
unsized,  sized,  or  glued,  suitable  for  boohs  and  newspapers,  value  not  ahove  t  cents  per 
pound,  dutiable  at  0,03  cent  per  pound  during  the  years  ending  June  SO,  1898  to  1907, 
inclusive. 


loar. 


1898... 

1899... 
1900... 
1901... 
1002... 
1003... 

1004... 


1006. 
1000. 

1007. 


Quantities, 


Pounds. 


Values. 


Duties. 


Average. 


Value  per 
pound. 


CerUi. 


Ad  valo- 
rem rate 


Percent. 


50 

171.424 

30,277 

08,586 

41,306 

3,781,160 

6,633,242 
3,576,718 

17,466,620 


81 
3,411 

724 
1,927 

763 

70,281 

124,563 
64,382 

812,772 


80.15 

514.27 

108.83 

295.77 

123.92 

fl7.6l 

11,343.51 

17,899.76 

10,730.15 

a  219. 54 

62,300.88 


0.02 
.02 
.02 
.02 
.018 

.010 

.010 
.018 

.018 


15.00 
15.  Oft 
15.00 
15.34 
16.24 

1&14 

15.98 
16.67 

16.82 


•  Countervailing  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Whitney  and  one  from 
Mr.  Austin,  the  chief  of  the  Bureau,  which  we  will  put  in  in  connection 
with  the  matter. 

(Foflowing  are  the  letters  referred  to :) 

Department  or  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  op  Statistics, 
Washington,  May  IS,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

CImrman  Committee  on  PvXv  and  Paper  Investigation, 

tlouse  of  kepreseniaiives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  In  response  to  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant,  asking  for  information  with 
rrspect  to  exports  of  pmp  wood,  wood  pulp,  and  paper  of  Canadian  production  from 
that  country  to  all  other  countries,  a  table  is  herewith  inclosed  giving  this  information 
derived  from  the  Canadian  ofRcial  reports  for  the  vears  ending  June  30, 1900,  and  1903, 
to  1907,  inclusive,  except  the  figures  for  1907  embrace  only  nine  months,  as  the  Cana- 
dian government  has  changed  the  fiscal  year  to  end  with  March  31,  commencing 
with  March  last. 
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The  official  reports  of  the  Oanadian  government  do  not  subdivide  wood  pulp  as  to 
kinds,  nor  do  they  show  the  quantity  exported .    * '  Wall  paper  "  and  ' ' all  other  paper  ^' 
are  the  only  kinds  shown  in  the  returns  as  to  exports  of  paper. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  N.  Whitnbt, 
Acting  Chief  of  Bureau, 

Exporti  of  fndp  wood,  wood  pvJpy  and  paper,  of  Canadian  production,  from  Canada  to 

other  countries  from  190S  to  1907,  inclueive. 

[From  oflldal  Canadian  reports.] 


Pnlp  wood. 

Wood 
palp. 

Taper  and  manufactures  ot 

Taan  ending  Jane  30— 

Wall  paper. 

Paper,  all 
other. 

IQOa 
To  the  United  States 

Cords. 
(«) 

1864,077 
38,695 

11,193,753 
622,263 

RoUs. 
212,894 
60,622 

123,561 
6,180 

(•) 

To  other  countries 

^) 

Total 

(«) 

902,772 

1,816,016 

273,516 

29,741 

(•) 

190a. 
To  United  States 

(•) 

1,568,560 

1,795,768 
1,355,175 

19,779 
411,663 

8,222 
39,656 

$42,263 

To  other  countries 

806,360 

Total 

(«) 

1,558.660 

8,160,043 

431,442 

42,878 

848,622 

1904. 
To  United  States 

479,238 

1,788,049 

1,807,442 
601,632 

16.340 
543.622 

2,100 
47,038 

160,561 

To  other  countries 

023,057 

Total 

479,238 

1,788,040 

2,409,074 

559,962 

40,138 

1,063.620 

190& 
To  United  States 

693.624 

2,600,814 

2,604,122 
705,036 

5,210 
243,364 

749 
22r804 

179,861 

To  other  countries 

1,588,160 

Total 

503,624 

2,600,814 

3,399,158 

248,574 

23,053 

1,768,020 

1900. 
To  United  States 

614,286 

2,649,106 

2,419,628 
1,058,622 

4,611 
528,834 

807 
84,638 

157,577 

To  other  countries 

1,813,580 

Total 

614,286 

2,649,106 

3,478,160 

533,445 

35.535 

1,971,167 

1907.6 
To  United  States 

452,846 

1,996,805 

2,807.448 
687,497 

84,683 
208,422 

2,999 
17,413 

100,273 

To  other  countries 

1,548,467 

Total 

452,846 

1,998,805 

2,984,945 

243,105 

90,412 

1,667,740 

•Not  stated* 


ft  Nine  months  ending  March  31. 


Department  or  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  op  Statistics, 
Washington,  May  IS,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives^  Office  Building. 

Dear  Mr.  Mann:  I  was  about  sending  this  morning  the  telegram  which  I  promised 
to  send  in  our  conversation  at  the  embassy  last  evening  when  I  found  that  one  of  the 
tables  sent  you  yesterday  seems  to  give  exactly  the  information  which  you  ask.  If 
you  will  look  at  the  table  headed  "Imports  of  pulp  of  wood  into  the  United  States 
from  Canada  during  the  years  ending  June  30,  1898,  1900,  1903,  1905,  and  1907,  by 
classes,"  you  will  find  in  the  next  to  uie  last  column,  at  the  right,  a  statement  of  the 
value  per  ton  of  the  imports  in  question,  the  mechanically  ground  and  the  chemical 
unblesu^hed  being  separately  stated.  The  chemical  bleached  is  shown  for  one  year 
only,  presumably  because  there  were  no  importations  in  the  other  years,  but  the 
figures  for  the  cnemical  unbleached  and  for  the  mechanically  ground  seem  to  be 
comp^lete,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from  the  retained  copies.  If  I  am  mistaken 
in  this  or  if  it  is  not  just  what  you  wanted,  pray  let  me  know  ^tnd  if  there  is  any  way 
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that  I  can  get  from  the  coUecton  of  ciutoma  any  statement  more  satisfactory  to  you 
I  will  at  once  make  the  ellort.  We  attempted  to  reach  you  with  this  information 
much  earlier  in  the  day  but  were  unable  to  get  you  on  the  telephone,  and  as  I  was  not 
able  to  speak  with  you  when  I  called  this  afternoon,  I  think  it  advisable  to  put  the 
statement  on  paper  so  that  you  might  have  it  this  afternoon. 

The  table  in  question  is  a  small  one,  written  entirely  with  pen^  and  I  think  is  num- 
bered *'2."  You  should,  I  think,  have  no  difficulty  m  identifying  it  by  the  descrip- 
tion and  the  heading  which  I  have  given  you. 

Very  truly,  yours,  O.  P.  Austin,  ChA^  of  Bureau. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think,  considering  the  fact  that  the  currency 
bill  is  coming  to  a  vote  over  in  the  House  in  a  few  minutes,  that  we 
might  as  wefl  adjourn  until  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.40  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Friday,  May  15,  1908,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Select  Commttteb  on  Pulp  and  Papeb  Intestigation, 

Friday,  May  16, 1908. 

The  committee  met  at  10.20  a.  m.,  Hon.  James  R.  Mami  presiding. 
The  Chaibman.  I  have  this  letter  from  Mr.  Norris.     [Reads :] 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  May  14, 190S. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  CommiUee  on  Paper  and  Pvlp  Investigation, 

Dear  Sir:  I  inclose  copy  of  a  telegram  received  by  me  to-day  from  Mr.  J.  R. 
Booth,  who  operates  a  90-ton  news  mill  at  Ottawa,  Canada.  The  telegram  is  a  reply 
to  an  inquiry  similar  to  that  sent  by  me  to  Mr.  Ghahoon,  of  the  Lanrentide  Paper 
Company,  Quebec,  copy  of  which  was  placed  ui>on  the  record  to-day. 

May  I  invite  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  fact  that  the  machine  tender 
on  tJie  new  and  wide  machine  at  Palmer's  Falls,  "the  top  of  the  heap,'*  as  he  was 
referred  to  at  the  hearing  (see  p.  666),  receives  $4  per  day.  The  Booth  mill  pays  $4-25 
per  day  for  machine  tenders.  The  back  tender  at  Palmer's  Falls  receives  (p.  669) 
12.64  per  day;  at  Ottawa  mill  he  receives  $3.  I  have  not  attempted  to  carry  my 
comparisons  further. 

Respectfully,  John  Norris. 

Also  inclosing  the  following  telegram.    [Reads:] 

Ottawa,  Ontario,  May  14, 1908. 
XoHN  Norris 

New  WilUard  Hotel,  WaMngUm,  D.  C* 

Your  telegram  received.  I  pay  various  classes  of  paper  makers  per  day  aa  follows: 
Machine  tenders,  $4.25;  back  tenders,  |3;  third  hands,  $2*  fourth  hands,  $1.75;  beater 
engineers,  $3;  heatmen,  $1.75;  firemen,  $1.75;  finishers,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  first  engineer, 
$4;  second  engineers,  $3*  pulp  grinders,  $1.70  to  $2.50;  barkers,  $1.75;  wood  handlers, 
$1.60  to  $2;  foreman  pulp  mill,  $100  monthly.  Can  not  make  comi>arison  of  wages 
I  pay  witii  those  in  Amencan  mills.  Greater  proportion  of  my  men  came  from  United 
States.  Make  annual  return  to  census  and  statistical  branch  of  our  government  of 
number  employed  and  total  wages  paid.  Would  suggest  you  communicate  with 
Laurentide  Paper  Company,  Grandmere,  Quebec,  and  Belgo  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Shawinganfalls,  Quebec. 

J.  R.  Booth. 
Mr.  Cowles,  we  are  ready  to  hear  you. 

STATEUENT  OP  MB.  DAVID  S.  COWLES,  OP  HEW  TORE  CITT. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
The  Chaibman.  Will  you  give  us  your  name,  please  1 
Mr.  CowLES.  My  name  is  David  S.  Cowles. 

The  Chaibman.  And  vou  are  president  of 

Mr.  Cowles.  Of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 
The  Chaibman.  How  long  have  you  been  president  t 
Mr.  Cowles.  This  is  my  second  year* 
The  Chaibman.  What  mills  are  you  connected  with) 
Mr.  Cowles.  President  of  the  W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co.  mill;  vice- 
president  of  the  Bowdoin  Paper  Manufacturing  Company;  president 
of  the  Lisbon  Falls  Fiber  Company;  president  of  the  Pejepscot  Paper 
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Company;  president  of  the  Bay  Shore  Lumber  Company;  president 
of  the  Sagadahoc  Towing  Company.  All  of  those  companies  are 
in  the  paper  manufacturing,  lumbenng,  or  transporting  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  stated  to  us  yesterday  that  you  would 
first  like  to  make  a  general  statement. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  do,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Before  I  touch  at  all  upon  the  general  matter,  1 
wish  to  make  a  statement  m  regard  to  certain  matters,  so  that 
Mr.  Norris  may  have  the  opportimity  of  denying  them  if  he  cares 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Norris  stated  in  his  testimony  that  there  was  an  agreement 
between  the  Canadian  manufacturers  and  the  American  manufac- 
turers m  the  East  that  provided  that  the  Canadian  manufacturers 
would  not  quote  in  the  eastern  market.  When  the  publishers  were 
holding  then:  meeting  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  April  Mr.  M.  C.  Par- 
sons, who  is  vice-president  of  the  Parsons  Trading  Cfompany,  which 
is  a  commission  house,  went  to  the  Waldorf-Astoria  to  see  Mr.  Ridder. 
He  found  Mr.  Ridder,  Mr.  Don  C.  Seitz,  and  Mr.  John  Norris,  of  the 
New  York  Times,  standing  together 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  there? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  was  asked  to  state  this  and  to  say  that  Mr.  Parsons 
would  appear  before  the  conunittee  and  swear  to  it  if  the  committee 
desired. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  have  appear.  We  have 
no  objection  to  your  making  a  statement  of  hearsay  testimony,  but 
we  would  like  to  know  whether  it  is  hearsay  testimony  or  knowledge 
of  the  witness. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Mr.  Parsons  said  to  Mr.  Ridder:  "I  would  like  to  sell 
you  some  paper."  Mr.  Ridder  said:  '* What  have  you  got  to  offer? " 
He  said:  I  have  ^ot  any  part  of  10,000  tons  of  Canadian  paper 
manufactured  by  the  Belgo-Canadian  Company,  and  1  will  sell  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  it  dehvered  during  the  period  of  twelve  months." 
Mr.  Ridder  said:  ''What  price?"  Mr.  Parsons  said:  ''I  will  sell  it 
to  you  at  $2.40  delivered  in  the  press  room."  Mr.  Ridder  said: 
"Shoo;  I  will  sell  you  paper  profitaoly  at  $2.35."  Mr.  Parsons  said 
to  him:  ''Mr.  Ridker,  ii  you  can  sell  paper  at  $2.35,  I  will  buy  2,000 
tons  of  you  right  now." 

Tlie  point  of  all  that  was  that  Mr.  Norris  was  there,  heard  the 
conversation,  knew  that  the  Canadian  paper  was  offered,  in  good 
faith,  and  still  for  sale,  and  Mr.  Norris  is  mcorrect — ^putting  it  my 
way — when  he  says  that  Canada  is  not  invading  the  eastern  markets. 

Mr.  John  A.  Davis,  of  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  authorized  me  to  state, 
and  said  that  he  was  prepared  to  come  before  this  committee  ana 
swear  to  it  if  necessary,  that  recently  Mr.  Norris  came  to  him  and  said 
that  he  was  in  a  dispute  with  his  employees,  that  there  was  a  question 
as  to  what  their  wages  should  be,  and  he  said,  "I  want  you  to  make 
me  a  formal  offer  for  paper  at  the  going  market  price  in  order  that  I 
may^  use  it  as  a  basis  of  argument  with  my  employees,"  and  Mr. 
Davis  made  him  an  offer  in  writing  of  2^  cents  dehvered  in  the  press 
room,  and  Mr.  Norris  thanked  Mr.  Davis  for  the  offer,  and  used  it 
with  his  employees. 

Now,  the  New  York  Times  is  buying  paper  under  one  of  those 
most  extraordinary  contracts  with  the  International  Paper  Company, 
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credited  as  one  of  those  profit-sharing  contracts,  at  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $2.10  delivered  in  the  press  room;  not  exceeding 
that. 

The  Chaibmak.  We  have  better  knowledge  of  that  than  you  have. 
Now,  I  would  suggest  to  you  in  good  spirit,  Mr.  Cowles,  that  you 

?'ve  us  testimony  concermng  those  things  which  you -know  about, 
ou  may  make  a  preliminary  statement  coverinff  that  side  of  the  con- 
troversy, but  it  would  be  very  manifest  to  you  that  we  would  have  to 
begin  to  draw  the  line  quite  closely  as  to  the  telling  of  what  conversa- 
tions took  place  amon^  a  lot  of  other  people. 

Mr.  Cowles.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Norris  in  his  testimony  stated  that 
when  I  said  to  a  reporter  of  the  Paper  Trade  Journal,  who  inter- 
viewed me  on  the  market  situation,  that  the  price  of  wages  had 
advanced  about  50  per  cent,  that  I  made  a  false  statement,  and  that 
I  knew  my  statement  was  false  at  the  time  I  made  it.  I  absolutely 
and  imqualifiedlv  deny  that.  So  far  as  my  own  mills  are  concerned 
we  changed  on  the  1st  of  April,  1907,  from  two  shifts  to  three  shifts — 
that  is  to  say,  we  increased  our  number  of  employees  just  50  per  cent. 
While  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  wages  of  these  men  were  not 
increased,  our  labor  cost  went  up  in  just  that  proportion,  so  that  I 
was  correct  in  my  statement  that  labor,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned, 
was  approximately  costing  us  50  per  cent  more. 

Mr.  Sims.  Does  that  Apply  to  all  of  the  labor  employed? 

Mr.  Cowles.  All  excepting  the  outside  crew,  the  day  crew  that 
shifts  cars,  the  ordinary  common  crew  of  workers,  and  the  men  in 
the  finishing  room,  where  they  wrap  the  paper  arter  manufacture. 
That  is  strictly  dav  work.     They  work  ten  nours. 

Mr.  Sims.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  hours  as  to  that  class  of 
labor? 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  can  not  say  that  there  has  been  any  reduction  in 
hours.     They  still  work  ten  noun^,  but  their  pay  has  been  increased. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  increased  the  pay  of  the  day  workers? 

Mr.  Cowles.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  much? 

Mr.  Cowles.  It  will  average  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Sims.  About  what  per  cent  of  all  your  labor  is  employed  as 
what  you  caU  day  workers? 

Mr.  Cowles.  Why,  I  do  not  think  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  do  not  think  there  is  more  than  10  per  cent,  then, 
with  the  three-shift  system,  that  it  does  not  affect? 

Mr.  Cowles.  No,  sir. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  whole  controversy  was  started  bj^  the  state- 
ment of  the  pubhshers  that  there  is  an  illegal  combination  in  restraint 
of  trade  between  the  manufacturers  of  paper.  The  newspapers  have 
undertaken  to  force  a  change  in  the  tariff  based  upon  that  statement. 
The  discussion  at  no  time  nas  been  on  the  merits  of  the  case ;  at  no 
time  has  the  question  of  whether  the  duty  was  a  proper  duty  or  an 
improper  duty  been  considered.  Congress  has  been  asked  to  take 
the  duty  off  to  punish  the  American  manufacturers  of  news  paper  for 
being  in  an  illegal  combination  in  restraint  of  trade.  So  far  as  I 
know,  and  I  think  I  know  pretty  well,  there  is  no  such  thing;  abso- 
lutely no  such  thing.  There  is  as  free  competition  to-day  as  there 
ever  was  or  as  there  ever  is  Ukely  to  be.  The  newspapers  have 
threatened  openly  Members  of  Congress  with  their  opposition,  and 
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when  it  became  a  question  of  reelection  have  threatened  them  with 
newspaper  opposition  unless  they  would  pass 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  prepared  to  prove  that! 

Mr.  CowLES.  i  think  I  can  prove  it;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  I  would  advise  you  not  to  make  statements 
of  that  kind  unless  you  are  prepared  to  prove  them. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  can  prove  that  Mr.  Bidder  has  written  letters  over 
his  own  name  as  president  of  the  Publishers'  Association  saying  that 
he  had  the  signea  pledges  of  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
to  pass  a  free  paper  and  pulp  bill,  and  that  before  the  question  had 
actually  ever  been  taken  up  by  Congress  at  all.  I  think  those  docu- 
ments are  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  construe  that  statement  to  be  a  threat  to  defeat 
Members  of  Congress  if  they  do  not  vote  for  it? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  do  not  know  that  that  alone  is. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  they  have  made  these  statements,  of  course  we  want 
them.  It  is  veiv  pertinent  to  this  inquiry.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  information  that  any  newspaper  publisher 
has  threatened  the  official  life  of  Members  of  either  House  if  such 
Members  did  not  pass  the  Stevens  bill,  or  some  such  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Some  newspapers  might  have  made  that  threat, 
but  do  you  charge  that  the  newspapers  generally  have  made  such  a 
threat  as  that,  and  do  you  think  that  you  are  in  a  position  to  know 
as  much  about  that  as  the  Members  of  Congress  do  themselves? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Mr.  Mann,  I  understand  that  I  can  not  make  a  state- 
ment that  would  be  strictly  admitted  in  evidence  where  the  rules  of 
evidence  were  rigidly  enforced  to  bring  about  the  substantiation  of 
the^  statement,  but  that  is  the  general  talk  and  that  is  the  general 
belief,  and  I  think  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the  fact. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  Mr.  Cowles,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
better  for  you  to  state  those  things  which  you  know  about  in  the 
paper  and  pulp  industry.  Members  of  Congress  probably,  as  a  rule, 
are  better  posted  about  what  threats  have  been  made  against  them 
than  you  are.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  can  say  that  I  never  have 
received  anything  which  I  considered  a  threat  from  newspapers  in 
reference  to  this  matter  in  any  way  whatever.  Everybody  who 
appeals  to  Congress,  or  a  very  large  share  of  the  people  who  appeal  to 
Congress,  in  every  direction,  would  like  to  have  Members  of  (5ongress 
feel  that  the  degree  of  earnestness  with  which  tney  are  supported 
sometimes  depends  upon  their  action  upon  certain  propositions,  and 
yet  I  think  au  of  those  things 'are  usually  discounted  by  Members  of 
Congress  who  stav  here  more  than  one  term. 

will  you  not  tell  us,  so  far  as  you  can,  in  a  general  way,  about  your 
association  and  about  your  knowledge  of  the  paper  and  pulp  busi- 
ness; both  generallv,  and  then  more  specifically  as  to  your  own  mill. 
Of  course,  if  you  have  a  general  statement  prepared  we  would  be 
glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  CowLEs.  The  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  is  an 
unincorporated  organization.  It  does  no  business,  and  it  corresponds 
very  closely  to  an  association  of  engineers,  or  an  association  of  phy- 
sicians. In  the  past  it  has  had  practically  one  meeting  a  year,  that 
in  the  winter  time,  extending  sometimes  over  two  days,  and  then 
followed  by  a  dinner.  It  appears  that  an  erroneous  impression  has 
gotten  abroad  in  regard  to  what  the  association  is.     It  includes  all 
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the  diffciient  departments  of  the  paper  industry.  The  membership 
is  not  limited  either  to  manufacturers.  The  dealers  of  the  jobbing 
trade,  the  merchants,  are  all  eligible  for  membership,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  them  that  are  members  of  the  organization. 

There  has  been  an  attempt  made  in  past  years  to  use  the  association 
as  a  means  of  collecting  statistics,  trace  information,  which  would  be 
useful  in  forming  a  judgment  in  regard  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
the  same  as  the  steel  people  do.  There  is  a  very  successful  bureau 
of  statistics  which  has  headquarters,  I  think,  in  Philadelphia,  that 
acquires  all  the  information  that  is  possible  to  acquire  in  regard  to 
the  steel  industry-  The  same  is  true  of  the  lumber  industry;  the 
same  is  true  of  the  cotton  industry:  the  same  is  true  of  the  wheat 
industry.  The  Government  itself  collects  all  the  statistics  it  can  and 
furnishes  them  to  the  public  at  large  in  order  to  enable  people  to  form 
a  correct  judgment  in  the  conduct  of  their  business  affairs. 

Now,  tne  raper  Trade  Association  has  tried  to  fill  a  similar  place, 
but  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  there  never  have  been  so  many  trade 
jealousies  and  so  much  feeling  between  the  different  manufacturers  of 
this  country.  That  they  never  have  been  willing  to  furnish  the 
statistics  necessary  and  wnich  are  desired ;  but  that  effort  is  still  being 
made,  and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  before  long  we  will  have  an  organi- 
zation that  will  mean  something  to  the  trade  other  than  just  to  have 
a  meeting  place  for  holding  a  dmner. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  in  some  one,  I  think,  at  least,  of  the 
speeches  reported  at  your  last  annual  meeting — I  see  you  have  a  copy 
in  front  of  you — a  reference  to  forming  a  bureau  of  statistical  infor- 
mation.    I  think  that  that  has  not  yet  been  formed? 

Mr.  CowLES.  It  has  not,  sir.  I  am  very  sorry  that  it  has  not,  but 
the  effort  is  being  made. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  if  it  had  been  formed  that  it  would  have 
been  a  very  desirable  thing  to  get  information  from. 

Mr.  CowLES.  It  would,  sir.  Our  secretary,  Mr.  Chable.  calls  atten- 
tion in  his  report  made  at  the  last  annual  meeting  to  tne  fact  that 
notwithstandmg  the  effort  had  been  made — here  is  what  he  says: 
''Our  efforts  to  convince  the  manufacturers  in  the  industry  that  there 
are  good  reasons  for  association  and  cooperation  have  not  been  alto- 
gether in  vain.  We  have  succeeded  in  adding  to  our  Ust  over  15 
active  members  and  believe  that  propaganda  work,  which  is  being 
carried  out  in  this  direction,  will  soon  secure  further  accessions  to 
our  ranks.  We  regret  to  state,  however,  that  in  our  endeavors  to 
follow  our  predecessors  in  the  field  of  making  the  association  of  more 
than  social  value  we  found  in  some  instances  a  spirit  of  apathy,  even 
of  (Ustrust,  which  rendered  our  efforts  somewhat  futile  until  very 
lately." 

The  Chairman.  "Until  very  lately;"  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
asked  the  question.  What  does  he  mean  there?  Have  you  now  any 
means  by  which  you  collect  statistics  of  information  for  the  benefit 
of  the  various  members  of  your  association? 

li^.  CowLES.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  where  you  have  it  compiled  and  transmit  the 
results  of  the  compilation? 

Mr.  CowLES.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  members  of  your  association? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairmak.  Have  you  wy  method  by  which  you  collect  sta- 
tistical ioformation  as  an  association? 

Mr.  CowLES.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  your  secretary  mean  there  when  he 
says  "which  rendered  our  efforts  somewhat  futile  until  very  lately?" 

Mr.^  CowLES.  A  short  time  ago  it  was  desirable  to  ascertain  defin- 
itely in  regard  to  the  importation  of  logs  and  pulp  wood  from  Can- 
ada, and  a  request  was  sent  out  to  the  manufacturers  of  news  paper 
and  others  who  use  spruce  to  report  to  the  association,  to  put  on  a 
card  without  their  name  so  that  there  would  be  nothing  to  use  to 
their  detriment,  the  number  of  cords  of  pulp  wood  they  had  brought 
in  from  Canada.  That  was  very  generally  responded  to.  That  was 
the  first  response  that  we  have  had  of  any  value  in  the  collection  of 
statistics. 

Now,  I  will  say,  sir,  that  there  is  an  effort  on  foot  in  the  organiza- 
tion to  secure  the  services  of  a  permanent  secretary,  who  will  devote 
his  entire  time  and  attention  to  matters  of  that  kind,  and  the  associa- 
tion is  prepared  to  pay  a  competent  man  a  good  salary  if  he  can 
accomplish  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  almost  any  member  of  this  committee  can 
qualify. 

Mr.  CowMss.  I  will  give  you  a  copy  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
of  the  association. 

The  Chairman.  The  reporter  may  insert  that  in  the  record. 

(Following  is  the  information  referred  to:) 

Constitution  American  Paper  and  Pulp  AssoaATiON. 

[Revised  Febraary  8, 1906.] 
Article  I. — Name. 
This  aesociation  shall  be  called  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 

Article  II. — Objects, 

TbQ  objects  of  this  association  shall  be  the  consideration  of  matters  of  general  inter 
est  to  the  paper  and  pulp  industry,  the  promotion  of  its  welfare,  and  social  intercourse 
among  the  members  of  the  association. 

Article  III. — Membership  and  election. 

There  shall  be  active  members  and  associate  members:  1.  Any  concern  or  individ- 
ual engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  or  pulp  in  the  United  States  may  be  an 
active  member.  2.  Any  individual  intereFtea,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  paper  or  pulp,  or  in  allied  industries  in  the  United  States,  may  be 
an  associate  member. 

Each  candidate  for  membership  sha,Il  be  proposed  and  seconded  by  members  ot 
the  association  and  shall  be  votea  on  by  the  executive  council,  a  majority  of  whose 
votes  shall  be  necessary  for  election,  and  following  such  election  and  upon  payment 
of  the  admission  fee  of  $10  the  candidate  shall  become  a  member. 

Articlb  IV. — Officers, 

The  officers  shall  be  a  president,  seven  vice-presidents,  and  a  secretary  and  treasurer. 

1.  These  officers  shall  constitute  the  executive  council  of  the  association. 

2.  The  vice-presidents  shall  be  elected  from  each  of  the  following  divisions  of  the 
association,  viz:  Writing,  book,  news,  wrapping,  boards,  tissue,  and  pulp. 

Article  V. — Election  of  officers. 

The  officers  of  this  association  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  bv  ballot,  by 
a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast,  and  ahall  serve  until  their  successors  are  chosen. 
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Abtiglb  YI.—PruidenL, 

It  flhall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  asMxriation  and 
of  the  executive  council,  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  association,  and  to  enforce  its 
rules  and  regulations. 

Abtiglb  YII. — Vtce-pretidenti, 

In  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  president,  a  vice-president,  to  be  designated 
by  the  executive  council,  shaU  be  appointed  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  president. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  of  the  vice-presidents  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
division  which  he  represents,  to  call  meetings  of  such  divisions  when  necessary,  to 
preside  at  such  meetings  and  to  report  to  the  association  at  its  annual  meeting,  the 
general  condition  and  results  accomplished  by  such  division. 

Abtiglb  VIII. — Secretary  and  treasuret. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  to  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  association  at  its  meetings;  to  keep  a  coirect  roll  of  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion; to  conduct  all  coirespondence;  to  collect  all  moneys  due  the  association  and 
to  pay  all  bills  contracted  by  it  and  approved  by  the  president. 

He  shall  keep  informed  on  prevailing  conditions  and  matters  of  interest  to  the  indus- 
try and  report  to  the  officers  of  the  association,  and,  as  occasion  may  require,  and  as 
directed  by  the  president,  report  matters  of  general  interest  to  all  the  members. 

He  shall  keep  proper  books  of  account  and  shall  make  a  report  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  ol  tne  association  at  the  annual  meeting  and  at  any  other  time  when  so 
requested  by  the  executive  council.  His  accounts  shall  be  audited  annually  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  president  at  the  annual  meeting. 

The  salary  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  shall  be  |200  per  annum. 

Articlb  IX. — Executive  council. 

Hie  executive  council  shall  have  general  charge  and  control  of  the  affairs  of  the 
association,  and  four  of  theif  number  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

A  r^piilar  meeting  of  the  council  shall  be  held  prior  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
association.  Special  meetings  of  the  council  shall  be  held  on  the  call  of  three  members 
thereof,  notice  having  been  given  by  the  secretary,  who  shall  state  the  objects  of 
such  meeting. 

The  executive  council  shall  have  power  to  provide  accommodations  for  headquarters 
and  to  employ  such  clerical  force  as  they  may  find  necessary  and  expedient. 

Article  X. — Due», 

The  annual  dues  for  active  members  shall  be  $25  and  for  associate  members  |5, 
notice  of  which  shall  be  mailed  the  first  of  each  year,  and  they  shall  be  payable  on 
or  before  February  1  for  the  current  calendar  year. 

The  executive  council  shall  have  power  to  make  special  assessments  upon  active 
members  if  such  assessments  are  found  necessary. 

Abtiglb  XI. — Meetingg, 

The  association  shall  have  its  annual  meeting  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  execu- 
tive council  may  determine,  notice  being  given  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance. 

Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  executive  council,  or  upon 
application  of  ten  active  members  of  the  association,  and  two  weeks'  notice  stating 
the  objects  of  such  meetings  shall  be  given. 

At  all  elections  and  other  business  meetings  only  active  members  or  their  duly 
authorized  or  accredited  representatives  may  attend,  and  each  active  member  or 
such  representative  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote. 

On  ue  evening  of  the  day  of  the  annual  meeting  the  association  shall  hold  a  ban- 
quet, the  expense  of  which  shall  be  borne  by  the  members  participating. 

Articlb  XII. — Nonpayment  of  due$. 

Any  member  failing  to  pay  any  sum  due  the  association  within  three  months  from 
date  of  notification  may  be  dropped  from  the  roll  of  membership  by  the  vote  of  the 
majority  of  the  executive  council  at  any  r^;ular  or  special  meeting  of  the  council. 
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AirncLB  XIII. — AmendmenU, 

This  constitution  majr  be  amended  by  the  active  members  present  at  any  annual 
meeting  of  the  association  bv  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  active  members  present,  pro- 
vided such  amendment  shall  be  submitted  to  the  active  members  in  a  printea  or 
written  notice  at  least  thirty  days  before  such  meeting. 

This  article  may  be  suspended,  however,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  active  mem- 
bers present. 

Mr.  CowLES.  There  is  another  piece  of  information  that  the  secre- 
tary inquired  about  and  which  he  ^ot,  as  I  understand  it,  quite  general 
replies  to,  and  that  was  the  inquiry  of  the  trade  whether  then*  mills 
were  running  on  two  tours  or  three  tours. 

It  has  reaUjr  been  a  joke  to  the  trade  that  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association  shoiud  be  singled  out  as  one  of  these  lawbreakers 
and  objectionable  organizations,  because  it  has  been  such  a  mere 
shell,     it  practically  amoxmted  to  nothing. 

Do  jou  wish  any  further  information  in  regard  to  the  Paper  Trade 
Association? 

The  Chairman.  Anything  that  you  have  bearing  upon  this  subject 
we  will  be  glad  to  have. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  think  that  is  all  I  can  say  about  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association.  I  have  prepared  some  figures  to  illustrate  the 
peculiar  conditions  that  surround  the  manufacture  of  news  paper  under 
present  conditions.  Nobody  would  go  into  the  business  to-aav,  build 
a  new  mill,  who  would  not  first  secure  an  adequate  amount  or  timber 
lands  to  supply  the  mill  permanently  with  wood.  There  are  two  ways 
of  cutting  forest  lands,  one  to  strip  the  land  absolutely  of  all  the  lum- 
ber there  is  on  it  and  use  it,  and  the  other  is  to- follow  modem  forestry 
methods,  and  cut  the  forest  so  that  it  becomes  reproducing.  That  is 
the  course  which  my  own  companies  pursue.  We  have  lands  in  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick  and  the  rrovince  of  Quebec.  We^  have 
worked  more  or  less  xmder  the  advice,  altogether  under  the  advice,  of 
Mr.  Austin  Carey,  who  is  now  professor  of  forestry  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. We  have  in  our  employ  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University, 
brother  of  Mr.  Bristol,  in  charge  of  the  laboratory  here  under  Mr.  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot.  Our  superintendents  in  the  forest  are  careful  men, 
experienced  men,  and  we  are  cutting  our  forest  with  reference  to  main- 
taining it  and  making  it  reproducmg;  in  other  words,  following  as 
nearly  as  is  practicable  correct  forestry  methods. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  the  most  expensive  method  for  the 
present,  cutting  the  forest  according  to  the  theory  of  maintaining 
permanent  production,  or  cutting  all  of  the  forest  that  is  capable 
of  utilization? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Unquestionably  you  get  your  money  out  of  the  forest 
a  great  deal  quicker  by  strippmg,  because  it  is  a  remarkably  strong 
growing  growtli  of  spruce  tnat  can  be  cut  imder  the  methods  that 
are  recommended  by  Mr.  Pinchot,  and  the  methods  that  I  referred  to, 
and  be  cut  again  in  less  than  fifteen  years.  On  our  lands  it  is  esti- 
mated that  cutting  as  we  are  cutting,  we  can  cut  and  come  back  again 
and  cut  in  fifteen  years,  but  that  is  a  pretty  long  time  between  crops. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  the  method  which  you  have  now 
adopted  been  in  use  by  your  company? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Three  or  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  that  has,  in  your  judg- 
ment, increased  the  cost,  if  any,  per  cord  of  spruce  wood  over  what  it 
was  before. 
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Mr.  CowLES.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  knows.  Forestry  methods 
have  not  been  piursued  in  this  country  long  enough  to  more  than 
permit  a  man  to  guess. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  very  simple  matter,  I  should  think, 
to  determine  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  cutting  and  laying 
down  a  cord  of  spruce  wood  under  the  old  method  and  under  the 
new  method? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Probablv  I  misunderstood  you.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence in  the  actual  cost  of  cutting;  not  at  all.  You  can  log  as  cheaply 
in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Tne  actual  cost  of  getting  out  the  logs 
is  no  greater  in  one  case  than  the  other,  but  possibly  it  is  a  little  bit 
in  favor  of  stripping  the  land,  because  you  talce  it  at  all  points.  But 
I  should  say  tne  cost  of  actual  cutting  and  delivering  on  the  banks 
of  streams,  driving  to  a  point  where  it  could  be  taken  out  and  shipped, 
would  be  no  greater  in  one  case  than  the  other,  but  it  is  a  question 
of  how  you  get  your  most  money.  Nobody  wno  has  cut  the  lands 
has  gone  back  over  them  in  fifteen  years. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  interested  in  both  propositions,  one  under 
this  inquiry  as  to  the  conservation  of  the  forests  of  the  country,  and 
the  other  as  to  the  actual  increase  in  cost  of  pulp  wood  ready  for  use. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  I  imderstand  you,  Mr.  Cowles,  that  under  the 
reform  method  of  cutting  timber  on  your  tracts^  that  after  you  once 
cut  pver  an  acre  of  timber  land,  you  do  not  recut  it  for  fifteen  years? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  also  that  the  unit  of  cost  of  labor  per  unit  of 
cord  is  no  greater  under  that  system  than  in  stripping  the  land ;  and 
by  reason  of  the  new  method  there  is  more  deaa  capital  invested  in 
the  land,  and  also  the  cost  is  greater  by  reason  of  the  capital  invested  t 

Mr.  CowLES.  That  is  it* 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  you  do  not  cut  that  timber  again 
for  fifteen  years,  you  mean  that  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  cut  it  in 
fifteen  years,  but  that  you  have  not  recut  any  yet? 

Mr.  Cowles.  No;  but  it  can  be  estimated  with  some  degree  of  cor- 
rectness, because  you  can  tell  the  annual  growth  of  the  trees  by  the 
rings. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  I  know  that;  I  know  something  about 
forestry  myself. 

Mr.  Cowles.  You  can  form  an  approximate  idea,  but  that  is  all 
you  can  form. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  tell,  of  course,  that  you  can  cut  certain 
timber  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  everybody  mows  that;  but  the 
only  Question  is  whether  vou  can  keep  on  cutting  timber  and  have 
enougn  to  make  it  profitable  to  go  into  a  certain  timber  area  and 
cut  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  When  you  cut  the  timber  under  the  method  jon 
described  as  "stripping,"  is  the  land  utterly  valueless,  worth  nothing 
after  that? 

Mr.  Cowles.  That  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  timber  land. 
Spruce  is  mixed  with  other  growths  of  wood,  considerable  hard  wood 
or  different  kinds.  It  varies  very  much  in  different  sections  of  the 
country.  There  are  certain  sections  of  New  Brunswick  which  are 
almost  exclusively  spruce,  hardly  anything  else.  There  are  other 
sections  where  there  is  a  lar^e  percentage  of  yellow  birch,  and  maple 
and  woods  of  that  description^  with  some  poplar.    In  Maine  you 
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will  find  pine  and  spruce  and  hard  wood  mixed  together.  And  your 
land  is  not  absolutely  stripped  of  all  timber,  I  do  not  mean  that;  but 
if  you  buy  stumpage  ana  simply  go  to  get  what  spruce  there  is  in 
that  territory,  you  cut  out  all  oi  the  merchantable  spruce;  in  other 
words,  you  strip  it  of  spruce. 

Mr.  Sims.  So  far  as  tne  spruce  goesi 

Mr.  CowLEs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Would  land  that  is  stripped  as  you  describe,  at  the  end 
of  fifteen  years,  have  any  other  additional  amoimt  of  spruce? 

Mr.  CowLES.  It  might  have  some,  but  it  would  not  amount  to  any- 
thing, sir,  m  fifteen  years. 

liS.  Sims.  In  stripping  you  cut  it  down  to  such  a  small  size  that  the 
growth  in  fifteen  years  would  not  equal  the  growth  of  what  you  leave 
under  the  other  method?  * 

Mr.  CowLES.  No.  The  Canadians  so  well  recognize  that  principle 
that  on  the  Crown  lands — and  most  all  of  the  timber  lands  in  tlie 
Province  of  Quebec  are  Crown  lands,  apparently  but  httle  land  owned 
in  fee — they  restrict  the  size  of  the  cutting.  You  can  cut  onlv  a 
certain  diameter  at  the  stump,  and  anything  bevond  that  is  contrary 
to  the  law.  Their  cutting  regulations  are  basea  upon  forestry  princi- 
ples that  are  good,  soimd,  and  worth  following. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  they  have  tried  long  to  ascertain  the  benefits  from 
such  a  process  as  that? 

Mr.  CowxES.  I  think,  undoubtedly;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  companies  own  these  lands  in  Quebec  and 
New  Brunswick? 

Mr.  CowLES.  The  Bay  Shore  Lumber  Company. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  it  an  afiiliated  company  with  any  paper  company 
with  which  you  are  connected? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Which  one! 

Mr.  CowLES.  All  of  them.  All  of  those  pulp  corporations  are  main 
corporations;  they  all  have  common  offices;  our  company  is  prac- 
ticfilly  a  close  corporation. 

Mr,  Stafford.  Does  this  Bay  Shore  Company  furnish  wood  to  any 
other  paper  or  pulp  companies  other  than  those  that  you  have  named 
here  this  mormng* 

Mr.  CowLES.  No,  sir.  We  have  a  sawmill  at  Great  Salmon  River 
in  New  Brunswick,  and  we  saw  for  the  English  market,  but  that  is 
simply  an  incident  of  the  business;  it  is  not  our  regular  business. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  acres  are  owned,  respectively,  by  this 
company  in  New  Brunswick  and  in  Quebec  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly,  but  I  should  say  approx- 
imately 150,000  acres  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Those  owned  in  Quebec  are  crown  lands,  or  lands 
owned  in  fee? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Fee  lands. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  in  Quebec? 

Mr.  CowLES.  In  the  neighborhood  of  40,000. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  statement  has  been  made  here  that  a  certain 
unit  of  acres  by  proper  care  can  furnish  perennially  a  certain  tonnage 
of  paper.  Has  your  company  in  its  investigations  ever  considered 
that,  m  its  taking  off  of  the  timber  from  its  lands  in  order  to  conserve 
its  interests? 
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Mr.  CowLES.  These  figures  that  I  have  here  perhaps  will  give  you 

I'ust  the  information  you  want,  sir.  I  have  made  these  up  on  the 
»asis  of  a  100-ton  plant,  a  plant  that  would  make  100  tons  of  news 
paper  a  day;  in  other  words,  30,000  tons  in  the  300  working  da3rs  of 
the  year.  Basing  the  amotmt  of  pulp  wood  required  to  supply  that 
plant  permanenthr,  cutting  5  cords  to  the  acre  a  year,  which  requires 
very  productive  forest  land  to  furnish  that  amount,  you  would  cut 
over  7,500  acres  each  year  in  order  to  supply  the  necessary  amoimt 
of  pulp  wood.  The  necessary  amoimt  of  pulp  wood  to  make  30,000 
tons  01  news  paper  is  practically  37,500  cordsj  that  is,  it  would  take 
50  cords  a  day  to  make  the  25  per  cent  sulphite  which  is  used  in  the. 
manufacture  of  paper,  and  it  would  take  75  cords  a  day  to  make  the 
necessary  amoimt  of  ground  wood.  A  cord  of  good  spruce  pulp 
wood  will  make  practically  1  ton  of  ground  wood,  and  practically 
half  a  ton  of  sulpaite:  To  be  able  to  cut  7,500  acres  a  year  and  go 
back  again  at  tne  end  of  fifteen  years  and  recut  requires  112,500 
acres  of  land,  and  that  land  can  not  be  bought  to-day 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  basis  of  how  many  cords  a  day! 

Mr.  CowLES.  On  a  basis  of  125  cords  a  day  at  $10  a  cord,  which  I 
think  anyone  will  bear  me  out  is  a  very  conservative  price  for  good 
spruce  forest  land.    That  involves  an  investment  of  $1,125,000. 

To  build  a  hundred-ton  sulphite,  ground-wood,  and  news-paper 
plant,  with  its  developed  water  power,  will  cost  $25,000  per  ton.  I 
do  not  believe  it  can  be  done 

The  Chairman.  Per  ton  of  daily  product  of  paper,  do  you  meant 

Mr.  CowLEs.  Yes;  finished  paper.  That  calls  for  an  mvestment 
of  $2,500,000.  The  two  added  together  make  an  investment,  in 
lands,  water  powers,  and  machinery,  of  $3,625,000.  Now,  to  finance 
that  operation,  cut  the  logs,  transport  them  to  the  mill,  manufacture 
them  into  paper,  deliver  them  to  the  customer,  and  collect  the  account 
will  involve  a  ^eat  deal  more  than  $500,000,  and  I  put  in  that  amount 
as  a  conservative  amount.     You  have  then  invested  $4,125,000. 

Now,  simple  interest  on  that  at  6  per  cent  is  $247,500.  You  can 
loan  your  money  out  without  going  mto  businesss  and  make  6  per 
cent.^  The  product  of  paper  in  that  mill,  100  tons  a  day,  is  30,000 
tons  in  a  year.  If  that  paper  were  sold  at  $2.20  a  hundred  f .  o.  b.  the 
mill,  it  would  be  the  equivalent  of  2^  cents  delivered  in  the  city  of 
New  York  from  a  mill  paying  a  rate  of  freight  of  15  cents  a  hundred, 
because  you  turn  over  the  $1,320,000  only;  in  other  words,  the  turn- 
over of  your  entire  product  is  not  more  than  eq^uivalent  to  one-third 
of  yoiur  mvestment  in  lands,  water  powers,  machinery,  and  your  work- 
ing capital.  In  other  words,  if  you  are  going  to  make  6  per  cent  on 
your  money  invested,  you  would  have  to  make  18  per  cent  on  the 
selling  price  of  your  product. 

Figuring  it  another  way,  to  secure  $247,500  a  year  to  pay  the  sim- 
ple interest,  you  would  have  to  have  a  profit  on  your  30,000  tons  of 
$8.25  a  ton. 

I  want  to  say  further  that  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  an  industry  in 
the  world  that  is  subject  to  the  risks  that  tne  paper  trade  is  subject  to, 
excepting,  possibly,  shipping  on  the  high  seas.  There  are  no  Icaown 
effective  means  oi  preventing  forest  fires.  There  is  no  surety  when 
you  cut  your  logs  in  the  winter  time  and  bring  them  out  and  put  them 
m  the  stream  in  the  spring  that  you  will  get  them.  You  may,  and 
almost  always  do;  but  frequently  a  drive  of  logs  is  hung  up  and  lies 
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there  until  the  following  year.  If  you  are  where  you  cut  wood  and 
peel  it  and  haul  it  out  by  teams  to  railway  sidings,  you  are  actually 
dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  snow.  Dunng  the  past  winter, 
in  Quebec,  up  to  the  middle  of  January,  there  was  no  snow,  and  pretty 
nearly  the  entire  trade  in  that  country  was  absolutely  bare  or  pulp 
wood,  notwithstanding  they  had  thousands  and  thousands  of  cordis 
cut  in  the  woods.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  snow.  At  the  Maine 
mills  we  actually  got  down  to  less  than  1,500  cords  of  wood.  It 
looked  as  though  we  were  going  to  be  shut  out.     That  is  one  side  of  it. 

The  paper  mill  plant  is  necessarily  a  water  plant.  It  requires  water 
power  to  make  the  ground  wood.  You  are  on  a  big  river,  that  river 
IS  subject  to  floods  m  the  spring  and  in  the  fall,  and  your  property 
13  at  very  great  jeopardy.  When  you  have  high  water  it  reduces 
your  head,  and  consequently  reduces  the  product  of  a  pulp  mill, 
sometimes  forcing  you  to  shut  down  altogether;  and  it  reduces  the 
capacity  of  a  plant  during  the  time  the  high  water  is  running.  In  the 
summer  time,  and  again  frequently  in  the  winter  time,  you  have 
drouths,  and  your  capacity  is  cut  down.  Last  summer  our  ground- 
wood  plants ,  which  can  make  80  or  90  tons  of  ground  wood  a  day  for 
days,  did  not  make  more  than  35  or  40  tons  a  day.  Of  course,  that 
decreases  your  production  enormously.  You  have  got  to  run  your 
property  uom  Monday  morning,  night  and  day,  untu  Sunday  mom- 
mg.  We  put  into  our  manufacture,  gratis,  the  value  of  our  water 
power.     To  illustrate 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then,  in  your  estimate  as  to  capitalization — the 
necessary  capital,  to  be  invested  in  a  fully  equipped  plant — ^you  have 
not  included  any  valuation  for  water  powerl 

Mr.  CowLES.  No.  In  our  cost  of  manufacture  we  do  not  charge 
manufacture  with  the  value  of  that  water  power.  I  will  illustrate 
that  to  you  in  this  way:  At  our  mills  on  the  Androscoggin  River, 
our  water  power  amounts  to  about  15,000  horsepower.  Ten  years 
ago  we  were  offered  $20  per  horsepower  per  annum  by  one  of  the 
electric  roads,  if  we  would  fumisn  them  that  power.  That  was 
twenty  years  ago.  They  actually  made  such  an  arrangement  with  a 
mill  ngnt  near  us — a  cotton  mill — the  Cabot  Manufacturing  Com- 

Eany,  and  if  we  had  sold  our  power  at  $20  a  horsepower  we  would 
ave  received  $300  annually  for  that  water.  That  water  goes  now 
into  our  manufacture  at  nothing.  I  can  sell  that  water  power  to-day 
at  $40  a  horsepower  for  electrical  purposes.  That  would  be  $600,000, 
and  we  do  not  get  a  cent  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  see  about  that.  Your  estimate  is 
$25,000  of  capital  invested  for  each  ton  of  paper  produced  per  day. 
Does  not  that  capital  include  the  valuation  for  the  horsepower? 

Mr.  CowLES,  It  includes  the  cost  of  buying  it,  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, and  absolutely  nothing  else;  no  earning  power. 

The  Chairb£AN.  It  includes  an  original  cost  of  the  water  power  t 

Mr.  CowLES.  Certainly. 

The  C^irman.  Then  of  course  you  would  not  add  anything  in 
addition  to  the  original  cost  where  you  are  charging  interest  on  that? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Perhaps  I  do  not  make  myself  plam  to  you.  If  you 
were  to  go  out  to-day,  Mr.  Mann,  and  buy  a  water  power,  whatever 
it  cost  you  would  be  so  much  invested  capital,  would  it  not?  Then 
if  you  developed  that  water  power,  built  a  dam  and  put  in  head  gates, 
a  nume,  and  water  wheelsi  you  spend  that  amount  of  money. 
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The  Chairman.  Very  plainly,  if  you  charge  the  original  cost  as 
capital  on  which  you  pay  interest,  would  you  not  also  in  addition 
compute  a  profit  on  the  use  of  the  water  power  after  its  development  1 
You  can  not  figure  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  ClowLEs.  That  is  perfectly  true;  you  have  got  to  get  6  per  cent. 
And  to  get  the  6  per  cent  you  have  got  to  earn  it.  1  give  you  the 
total  capital  to  build  the  plant,  for  whether  it  runs  or  does  not  run, 
that  money  is  there. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  that  estimate  have  you  figured  the  water  power 
at  the  valuation  that  it  would  cost  to-day  to  obtain  it,  or  at  the  value 
that  you  were  able  to  purchase  it  when  the  plant  was  established? 

The  Chairman.  His  figures,  as  I  understood,  were  the  cost'of  estab- 
lishing a  paper  plant  to-day. 

Mr.  CowLES.  That  is  it  precisely,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  estimate? 

Mr.  CowLBS.  That  is  an  estimate,  and  I  think  a  very  conservative 
one,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  making  that  estimate^  did  vou  estimate  the  water 
power  at  the  value  it  would  be  worth  if  soldi 

Mr.  CowLBS.  No,  sir;  I  just  estimate  what  it  would  cost  you  to 
buy  both  sides  of  a  river,  or  a  fall  somewhere,  where  you  can  go  in 
afterwards  and  build  your  dam  and  raise  the  head,  so  as  to  give  you 
the  power? 

Mr.  Sims.  And  that  cost,  what  you  would  have  to  pay  for  it,  is  not 
based  upon  the  earning  power  by  way  of  sale  of  power,  as  you  men- 
tioned a  while  ago  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  1  haven't  any  question  that  the  water  powers  any- 
where to-day  are  considered  of  very  much  more  value  than  ten  years 
ago.  You  can  not  buy  a  water  power  as  cheaply  as  vou  could  ten 
or  twenty  years  ago.  If  you  go  back  a  comparatively  short  time, 
they  were  not  used  at  all  excepting  in  the  most  insignificant  kinds  or 
ways.  But  since  the  development  of  electricity  and  the  larger  use  of 
power  for  manufacturing  purposes  the  price  of  water  power  has 
gone  up. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cowles,  I  am  a  Westerner,  bom  and  raised  in 
the  West^  and  I  have  always  supposed  that  the  supremacy  of  Massa- 
chusetts m  the  manufacture  of  certain  fabrics  was  due  to  the  use  of 
water  power  for  many  years  back. 

Mr.  CowLBS.  It  is,  but  in  woolen  manufacture  and  cotton  manu- 
facture the  consumption  of  power  is  small.  In  the  manufacture  of 
ground  wood  it  is  excessively  large. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  in  the  production  of  ground  wood  the 
use  of  water  power  is  a  new  proposition — that  is,  the  production  of 
ground  wood  itself  is  comparatively  modem? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Comparatively  modem;  yes,  sir;  but  it  is  made  by 
water  power  and  no  other  power.  It  takes  100  horsepower  running 
twenty-four  hours  to  make  a  ton  of  ground  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  rive  us  the  figure  upon  which  you  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  $25,000  of  invested  capital  for  a  plant  to  manu- 
facture 1  ton  of  news-print  paper  per  day? 

&Ir.  CowLBS.  That  is  not  a  commercial  possibility,  to  make  1 
ton  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  did  not  understand  my  Question. 
You  have  just  stated  that  m  order  to  establish  a  plant  it  would  require 
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an  investment  of  $25,000  for  each  ton  of  paper  produced  per  day. 
Can  you  give  us  the  fWres  which  would  make  that  estimate  of  the 
$25,000  investment — the  different  items ) 

Mr.  CowLES.  In  detail! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  CowLES.  No,  sir:  for  this  reason.  There  are  no  two  water 
developments  that  are  alike. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  not  give  the  figures  to  us  in  detail,  how 
reliable  are  they?    What  do  you  base  them  upon? 

Mr.  CowLES.  On  the  experience  of  engineers,  on  the  experience  of 
paper  manufacturers,  and  on  my  own  experience  in  buihHng. 

The  Chairman.  They  must  all  have  been  reduced  to  items? 

Mr.  CowLES.  You  can  not,  Mr.  Mann,  divide  it  up  precisely,  be- 
cause the  lay  of  the  land,  the  character  of  the  power  you  develop,  the 
head  and  fall,  the  difference  in  head  and  fall,  changes  it  ia  diflerent 
places.  But,  speaking  broadly,  and  any  paper-mill  engineer  will  on- 
fiim  those  figures  of  mine  as  to  the  cost  of  a  100-ton  plant — Mr. 
Sherman,  I  tmnk,  figures  his  cost  substantially  that,  anyway,  did  you 
not,  Mr.  Sherman? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  examine  Mr.  Sherman  as  to  that 
without  mixing  up  the  record  now. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  happen  to  know  of  some  mills  recently  built  that 
cost  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  rule  where  a  man  makes  an  estimate  that  a 
certain  thing  will  cost  a  large  sum  of  money,  that  estimate  is  of  little 
value  to  anyone  unless  the  items  making  up  the  estimate  are  given. 

Mr.  CowLES.  It  may  seem  so  to  you,  sir;  out  I  know  what  it  would 
cost  me  approximately  to  build  a  tugboat,  but  I  could  not  give  you 
the  items.  I  have  built  one  and  have  paid  for  it;  I  have  built  barges 
and  paid  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  tell  us  now  what  you  pay  for  anything,  that 
is  another  proposition;  but  you  are  giving  us  expert  testimony  to 
show  what  it  w^ould  cost  to  establish  a  certain  plant.  If  you  are  giv- 
ing that  on  statements  of  some  one  else,  then  we  can  not  make  any 
question  about  that;  but  some  one  must  have  formed  items  before 
tney  reached  the  total,  unless  it  is  a  mere  guess. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  suppose  what  the  chairman  wants  to  get  is  what  I 
would  like  to  get.  In  the  $25,000  invested,  sav  5  or  10  per  cent  is  for 
the  site  of  the  power,  5  or  10  per  cent  for  the  development  of  the 
power,  putting  m  the  dams  and  wheels  and  things  of  tnat  sort,  and 
so  much  for  other  structures  and  machinery,  and  so  on — can  you  not 
give  us  some  idea? 

Mr.  OowLEs.  I  can  give  you  an  approximate  idea  of  the  cost  of  the 
machines.  A  modem  machine  of  moderate  width  will  cost  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  $60,000. 

TheCHAmMAN.  When  you  say  "modem  machine  of  moderate 
width,"  what  width  do  you  have  reference  to? 

Mr.  CowLES.  SaylSO  inches. 

The  CHAmMAN.  What  speed? 

Mr.  CowLES.  It  would  depend  upon  how  you  run  it,  slow  or  fast. 
It  ought  to  run  500  feet  or  better. 

The  CHAmMAN.  You  can  not  run  the  machines  at  the  same  speed 
as  I  understand  it  I 
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Mr.  C0WLE8.  No,  sir;  you  can  not.  There  is  a  great  difference  in 
that  particular. 

The  Chairmak.  The  machines  are  built  to  be  run  at  different  speeds t 

Mr.  CowLEs.  Of  course  that  is  true.  In  the  difference  between 
machines  that  are  built  to  make  high-grade  paper  and  those  to  make 
news-print  paper,  the  high-grade  paper  machines  are  run  at  a  lower 
rate  or  speed  than  the  news  machines.  The  news  machines  are  fast 
running  machines.  Of  course  there  are  a  great  many  machines 
making  news  paper  that  are  comparatively  old  machines,  and  are  run 
at  a  slower  speed  than  the  latest  machines  built. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  you  bought  water  power  for  a  mill  ten  years  ago  at 
$100,000,  and  by  reason  of  an  increase  in  value  it  is  now  worth 
$200,000,  are  you  not  justly  entitled  to  earnings  on  the  present  value 
of  that  power? 

Mr.  CfowLES.  That  is  the  way  I  figure.  I  figure  that  if  ten  years 
ago  I  paid  $2.50  an  acre  for  land,  and  to-day  I  could  sell  it  for  $10 
an  acre,  I  am  entitled  to  my  profit,  and  entitled  to  figure  a  cost  on 
that  basis. 

Mr.  Sims.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  had  declined  you  could  only 
figure  its  present  value  1 

Mr.  CowLES.  Precisely  so. 

The  Chairman.  But  thev  usually  figure  the  long  end,  of  course. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  did  your  Tlana  cost  you  in  Quebec  and  New 
Brunswick? 

Mr.  CowLES.  If  you  want  me  to  answer  that  question  I  will,  but  I 
would  rather  not,  of  course,  for  a  good  many  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  very  pertinent 
inquiry. 

Mr.  CowLEs.  The  lands  in  Quebec  cost  us  over  $8  an  acre.  The 
lands  in  New  Brunswick  have  cost  us  various  prices,  because  we  have 
added  to  them  from  time  to  time;  added  to  our  original  purchases. 
But  thev  will  run,  on  an  average,  higher  than  $4  or  $5  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  these  lands  in  Quebec  purchased? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Last  year;  in  1907. 

The  Chairman.  "When  were  the  lands  in  New  Brunswick  purchased  1 

Mr.  CowLES.  In  1904,  if  I  recollect  correctly. 

The  Chairman.  The  difference  in  price  that  you  paid  for  those  is 
represented  by  a  difference  in  nearness  to  the  market,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CowLES.  No;  I  should  say  not.  I  should  say  that  the  lands 
we  paid  the  least  for  are  the  most  valuable. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  occasion,  then,  for  your  paying  more 
for  the  lands  in  Quebec  than  the  lands  in  New  Brunswick? 

Mr.  CowLES.  The  advance  in  the  price  of  land,  sir.  I  could  have 
bought  those  same  lands  four  or  five  years  ago  at  less  than  $4  an 
acre;  they  were  offered,  lands  that  belonged  to  the  parties  that  we 
have  had  contract  relations  with  for  the  supply  of  pulp  wood  for 
more  than  ten  years,  and  those  parties  were  always  anxious  to  sell 
them  to  us.  They  were  offered  to  us  a  number  of  times  and  we  never 
bought  them  xmtil,  as  I  say,  we  bought  them  last  year.  We  were 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  lands;  we  had  had  pulp  wood  off  of  them 
lor  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  do  you  figure  as  the  value  of  the  112,000  acres 
in  your  estimate? 
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Mr.  CiowLES.  Ten  dollars  an  acre.  You  can  not  buy  good  spruce 
land  for  $10  an  acre. 

Mr.  Sims.  And^  your  contention  is,  and  I  think  it  is  a  proper  one, 
that  you  are  entitled  to  earnings  on  what  your  land  would  Diing  if 
put  in  the  market  and  sold  to-day. 

Mr.  CowLES.  But  these  figiires  have  absolutely  no  reference  to 
my  own  mills.  They  simply  illustrate  what  it  would  cost  to-day  to 
so  into  the  market  and  build  a  mill;  buy  the  property  and  build  it. 
What  I  was  coming  to  is  this:^  There  has  oeen  a  great  aeal  said  about 
the  nonbuilding  oi  mills.  With  such  a  fact  before  an  investor,  that 
his  product  bears  only  one-third  to  his  invested  capital,  and  that  he 
has  got  to  earn  18  per  cent  on  his  manufacture  to  pay  6  per  cent  on 
his  investment,  jou  can  readily  understand  that  people  would  hesi- 
tate; and  when  it  is  a  fact,  as  it  is,  I  think,  that  the  news  paper  indus- 
try has  been  unprofitable,  absolutely  unprofitable,  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  you  say  the  news  paper,  you  mean 

Mr.  CowLES.  The  manufacture  of  news  paper. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  manufacture  of  news-print  paper. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Would  you  hesitate  to  buy  good  wood-pulp-making 
timber  and  water  power? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  would  not  hesitate  a  minute  if  I  had  the  money  to 
pay  for  it,  and  would  hold  on  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  import  all  of  the  pulp  wood  that  you  use 
in  your  mills? 

Sir.  CowLEs.  Practically;  yes,  ar. 

The  C^iRMAN.  You  buy  practically  no  pulp  wood  in  the  United 
States! 

Mr.  CowLES.  Very  little. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  you  buy  anyl 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  for  it?      ^ 

Mr.  CowLES.  The  pulp  wood  tnat  I  am  getting  now  that  is  cut  in 
Maine  is  being  put  in  to  me  at  $9  a  cord,  to  the  sorrow  and  grief  of  the 
contractor.     It  is  the  tail  end  of  a  contract  made  some  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  means  rough  wood,  or  rossed  wood? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Rough  wood.  I  could  not  live  on  the  present  cost  of 
pulp  wood  if  it  was  not  that  I  have  contracts  that  are  still  running 
with  outside  parties,  calling  for  the  delivery  of  a  large  amount  of  pulp 
wood  at  low  prices.  If  I  had  not  those,  I  could  not  manufacture  and 
live. 

The  Chairman.  Parties  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes;  and  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Then  all  of  your  wood  is  not  cut  from  your  own 
lands? 

Mr.  CowLES.  No,  sir;  we  cut  as  little  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  what  these  contracts  are? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  can  tell  you  that  I  have  got  two  contracts,  one  with 
a  Canadian  and  one  witn  a  Maine  lumberman,  which  call  for  the 
delivery  I  should  say  of  approximately  100,000  cords  of  wood,  which 
are  three  or  four  years  in  default.  I  can  not  get  it;  never  will  get  a 
stick  of  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  were  those  contracts  entered  into  ? 
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Mr.  C0WLE8.  In  1898  or  1899, 1  am  not  certain;  possibly  in  1900. 
I  am  not  clear  as  to  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  of  any  contract  for  pulp  wood  of 
recent  execution! 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  buying  now. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  What  is  the  price  that  you  are  paying  for  pulp 
wood  under  recent  contracts? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  paid  this  winter  for  peeled  wood,  f.  o.  b.  cars  in 
the  eastern  township  of  Quebec,  $8  a  cord.  The  freight  will  figure  at 
about  $2.25  to  $2.50,  according  to  whether  the  wood  has  been  in  the 
water  or  has  not.  Dry  wood  comes  in  a  Uttle  cheaper  than  pulp 
wood  driven  in  the  river  and  full  of  water. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  pulp  wood  would  you  use  in  your  nulls 
in  the  course  of  a  year? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Something  over  40,000  cords. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  there  been  any  advance  or  increase  in  the  price 
since  that  which  you  have  just  quoted  about  the  contract  of  $8  a 
cord  in  Quebec? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  do  not  think  there  has.  The  pulp-wood  contracts 
are  largely  made  in  the  late  summer  or  fall.  I  aon^t  know  what  the 
market  will  be  for  next  winter. 

A&.  Stafford.  Make  a  contract  for  the  future  year's  supply! 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  For  marketing  during  the  winter! 

Mr.  CJowLES.  Yes.    There  is  a  lar^e  amount  of  pulp  wood  cut  in 

?uebec  by  the  farmers.  All  of  themnave  more  or  less  timber  land, 
hey  start  in  about  the  1st  of  May,  when  the  sap  is  running  in  the 
trees^  and  cut  them  down  and  peel  tnem,  slipping  the  bark  off.  They 
saw  it  up  and  pile  it  up  in  piles,  and  when  snow  comes  in  the  winter 
time  they  come  in  with  sleds,  haul  it  out  to  the  railway  stations,  and 
there  it  is  either  bought  by  jobbers,  or  by  representatives  of  paper 
companies,  in  lots  of  10,  50,  or  100,  or  200  cords.  We  have  always 
bought  a  good  deal  of  wood  in  that  way. 

^&.  Stafford.  Is  that  supply  dimimshing,  or  about  stable? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Diminishing  rapidly. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  to  go  farther  into  the  interior  to  get  the 
supply? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  can  illustrate  that.  Twelve  years  ago  I  was  in 
that  same  country.  The  farmers  were  cutting  down  their  trees, 
piling  them  up  and  burning  up  the  whole  thing.  Dark,  branches,  ana 
everything,  to  get  a  cleanng  where  they  could  raise  potatoes  and 
oats.  There  was  absolutely  no  market  at  that  time  for  pulp  wood 
in  the  way  it  is  sold  at  the  present  time.  The  mills  bought  their  pulp 
wood  at  the  heads  of  the  rivers  largely;  it  was  driven  down  the  Andros- 
coggin, the  Kennebec,  and  the  Penobscot  rivers,  and  there  wasn't  any 
pulp-wood  business  of  any  moment  in  that  section  until  my  own  con- 
cern went  up  there  and  began  to  buy. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  That  was  back  in  1894. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  the  farmers  still  destroying  and  wasting  their 
timber  by  burning  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Notnow,  no,  sir;  it  is  too  valuable. 

Mr.  Sims.  As  I  understood  you,  you  cut  as  httle  on  your  own  land 
as  possible. 
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Mr.  CowLBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Does  that  call  for  additional  use  of  capital? 

Mr.  CowLBS.  Of  course,  it  depends  altogether  on  how  you  buy.  If 
you  buy  from  a  fellow  who  begins  cutting  now  and  you  have  to  make 
advances  throughout  the  season  until  the  pulp  wood  is  shipped,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  of  course  there  is  just  as  much  capital  involved  as 
there  is  by  cutting  from  your  own  land.  If  you  buy  from  some  rich 
contractor  who  can  afford  to  carry  it,  that  is  another  proposition 
although  you  have  to  pay  him  enough  in  addition  to  make  it 
equivalent. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  you  are  making  a  daily,  hourly,  and  yearly  profit  by 
holding  your  own  timber  and  not  cutting  it,  by  reason  of  the  advance 
in  timber  land? 

Mr.  CowLES.  We  are  conserving  our  resources,  yes,  sir.  I  believe 
it  will  be  more  valuable  in  the  future  than  to-day. 

The  Chaibman.  Upon  that  subject,  Mr.  Cowles,  how  much  paper 
do  your  mills,  combined,  produce? 

Mr.  Cowles.  About  170  tons  a  day.  We  buy  a  good  deal  of  the 
groimd  wood  pulp.  We  do  not  make  all  the  ground  wood  pulp  we  use; 
we  buy  perhaps  15,000  tons  a  year  ourselves. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  groimd  wood  pulpt 

Mr.  Cowles.  Twenty  dollars  a  ton  delivered  at  the  milL 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  get  that  from  Canada? 

Mr.  CowLBs.  Some  of  it  from  Canada — ^most  of  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  Andpay  the  duty  on  it? 

Mr.  Cowles.  They  pav  the  dutv. 

Mr.  Sims.  Includiiig  the  price  tnat  you  payl 

Mr.  Cowles.  Yes,  sir.  It  sold  last  year  in  our  vicinity  as  high  as 
$24  or  $25  a  ton. 

Mr.  Sims.  One  dollar  and  sixty-seven  cents  a  ton,  I  believe,  is  the 
duty? 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  am  not  familiar  with  just  how  it  fibres  out. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  the  price  that  you  paid  for  wood  pulp 
in  the  last  twelve  years,  as  to  that  which  you  have  purchased  rrom 
outside  mills? 

Mr.  Cowles.  We  have  paid  all  the  way  from  $13  a  ton  delivered 
at  our  mill  up  to  $24  or  $25,  when  we  bought  it  a  year  or  two  ago  in 
the  pulp  fanune. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  us  the  prices  by  years? 

Mr.  Cowles   Yes ;  I  can  give  you  the  prices  by  years. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  go  into  that,  you  say  that  your  mills 
produce  170  tons  of  paper  per  day? 

Mr.  Cowles.  Yes;  that  is,  in  round  fibres. 

The  Chairman.  For  about  three  himored  days  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Cowles.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  that  paper  do  you  obtain  from 
pu  rchased  wood  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Cowles.  1  should  say  approximately  about  50  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  for  the  balance  you  grind  or  reduce  your 
own  pulp  wood.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  112,000  acres  would 
perennially  produce  pulp  wood  enough  to  supply  100  tons  of  print 
paper  per  day. 

Mr.  Cowles.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  have  yout 
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Mr.  CowLBS.  In  round  figures,  I  should  say  150,000  acres. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  tne  supply  of  timber  which  you  have  in 
those  two  countries  ought  tc  supply  you  perennially  with  at  least 
120  tons  of  paper  per  day. 

Mr.  Co WLES.  I  should  say  so ;  yes,  sir. 

The  CHAmiiAN.  Why  don't  you  use  your  own  wood,  theni 

Mr.  Co  WLES.  Because  I  beUeve  it  wiU  be  more  valuable  in^'  the 
future. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  saving  that  as  a  matter  of  investment  for 
yourselves? 

Mr.  CowLBS.  Certainly;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaebmak.  But  do  you  compute  that  investment  in  those 
lands  as  a  part  of  the  investment  upon  which  you  should  now  derive 
interest  by  the  sale  of  news-print  paper! 

Mr.  CowLES.  It  does  not  enter  into  my  calculation  in  any  way,  sir. 
I  recognize  the  fact  that  I  can  not  get  more  than  the  market  price 
for  paper.  I  believe  that  the  market  price  for  paper  will  increase, 
and  1  believe  that  I  will  get  a  profit  ultimately  out  of  the  wood  I  take 
oflf  my  land.  I  can  not  miprove  my  market  "by  any  process  of  figur- 
ing on  a  sheet  of  paper.  I  am  controlled  by  what  my  competitors  do, 
in  a  measure. 

The  Chaibmah.  Your  competitors  are  also  controlled  by  what 
you  do,  and  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  price  of  nevrs- 
print  paper  within  the  last  year? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Certainly  there  has. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  there  is  no  controversy  about  that? 

Mr.  CowLES.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  are  holding  out  a  large 
investment  up  there  upon  which  you  calculate  to  obtam  interest  m 
the  sale  of  paper,  having  a  marked  effect  upon  the  increase  in  price 
of  paper  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  where  you  get  your  pulp  wood 
by  contract,  and  how  much  you  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Well.  I  have  one  contract  with  the  Drummond 
Lumber  Company,  wnich  is  a  Canadian  corporation.  It  has  six  or 
eight  years  stiU  to  run,  and  calling  for  deUvery  of  10,000  cords  a  year 
at  SIO  delivered  at  my  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Specify  the  kind  of  wood. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Peeled  spruce  pulp  wood,  4-foot  lengths. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  When  was  tnat  contract  made  ? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  That  contract  was  made  three  or  four  years  ago  at 
the  rate  of  10,000  cords  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  contracts  have  you? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  have  a  contract  with  N.  W.  Thomas,  of  Coatecoke, 
.Quebec. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  contract  made? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  That  contract  was  made  about  eight  years  ago.  It 
has  been  in  default  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  obtaining  any  wood  on  it? 

Mr.  CowxES.  Not  xmder  that  contract;  I  wish  I  could. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  for  contracts  upon  which  you  are 
obtaining  wood. 
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Mr.  CowLES.  I  have  a  contract  with  a  party  by  the  name  of  Todd, 
who  is  a  New  Brunswick  man,  for  peeled  wood,  at  $8.50, 1  believe  it  is, 
delivered  at  otir  mill.  It  is  the  tau  end  of  a  contract  made  more  than 
ten  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  contract  madet 

Mr.  CowLES.  About  ten  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  How  lon^  has  it  to  run! 

Mr.  CowLES.  Through  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  But  how  much  wood  do  you  get  under  that  con- 
tract? 

Mr.  CowLES.  About  3,000  cords,  I  think  it  is,  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  contracts? 

Mr.  CowLES.  No  other  contracts,  time  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  a  contract  with  some 
one  in  Maine. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Oh,  yes;  with  Charles  A.  Milliken,  of  Augusta,  Me., 
which  is  in  default  and  has  been  for  four  or  five  years. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  not  getting  any  wood  imder  that 
contract? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Not  under  that  contract. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  vou  to  say  a  while  ago,  Mr.  Cowles, 
that  you  were  getting  some  wood  in  Maine  under  a  contract. 

Mr.  Cowles.  That  comes  from  Mr.  Todd.  He  happens  to  live  at 
St.  Stephens,  New  Brunswick,  but  he  buys  his  wood  in  the  easteni 
part  of  Maine  and  ships  by  rail. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  have  one  contract  in  Canada  for 
10,000  cords  a  year  and  one  contract  for  United  States  timber  wood 
for  3,000  cords  a  year? 

Mr.  Cowles.  "tes;  and  then  we  buy  from  hand  to  mouth  at  differ- 
ent times  as  we  have  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Sims.  About  how  much  a  year  is  bought  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Cowles.  This  last  year  we  bought  in  that  way  something  like 
20,000  cords. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  an  exact  statement  from  your 
books  as  to  the  average  price  per  year  which  you  have  paid  for  pulp 
wood  during  the  last  ten  years  ? 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  can,  sir;  I  have  it  right  here. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  also  give  us  the  price  at  which  you  pass 
the  wood  from  your  lumber  company  to  the  pulp  and  paper  miDs? 

Mr.  Cowles.  i  can.    At  exact  cost,  sir;  no  profit. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  *' exact 'cost."  how  do  you  arrive 
at  the  exact  cost  of  the  wood  cut  from  land  where  you  have  an 
exceedingly  large  investment?  How  much  do  you  charge  up  against 
the  wood  which  you  cut  on  that  land? 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  am  incorrect  in  that  first  statement.  I  would  like 
to  correct  that.  We  charged  the  same  stumpage  in  New  Brunswick 
that  the  government  charges  on  leased  lands.  We  only  operated—^ 
in  fact  we  have  not  shipped  any  out  of  Quebec;  we  have  only  operated 
last  winter  and  not  shipped  anything  out  on  our  own  account  this 
year;  but  we  will  charge  a  stumpage  that  will  be  substantially  the 
same  as  the  government  stumpage. 

The  Chairman,  Give  us  an  instance  where  you  have  shipped  it  out 
to  use  it. 
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Mr.  OowLBB.  I  will  give  it  to  you  from  New  Brunswick,  There  we 
have  operated  in  pulp  wood  for  a  couple  of  years  only. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  charge  for  pulp  wood  cut  from  lands 
owned  by  your  company  you  simply  charge  the  value  of  the  stumpage 
to  begin  with  and  then  the  actual  cost! 

Mr.  CowLBS.  The  actual  cost. 

The  Chaibmah.  Of  sending  wood  in  -  and  you  do  not  include  as  a 
charge  a  percentage  on  the  total  of  the  mterest  on  the  original  invest- 
ment for  all  of  the  timber  lands! 

Mr.  CowLBS.  No,  sir;  we  have  never  done  so. 

The  Chaibmak.  That,  then,  does  not  enter  into  the  cost,  as  you 
figure  that  production,  of  the  paper  ? 

Mr.  CowLBS.  It  has  not  yet;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  able  to  also  furnish  us  the  cost  price 
for  the  wood  pulp  which  you  have  piu'chasedt 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  eight  or  ten  years  backt 

Mr.  CowLBS.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  give  it  to  you  right  now  if  you 
want  it. 

The  Ceulirman.  I  want  another  thing  on  that  point.  You  import 
practically  all  of  your  pulp  wood,  or  the  bulk  of  it  ? 

Mr.  CowLBS.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  end  of  two  years  probably  all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  import  a  considerable  quantity  of  wood 
pulpt 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir. 

The  C^EBMAN.  That  is  whollv,  or  in  part,  groimd  pulp  t 

Mr.  CowLES.  All  ground  wood.. 

The  Chairman.  No  sulphite? 

Mr.  CowLES.  No  sulphite;  we  make  all  we  use. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  no  tariff  duty  at  all  to  pay  on  pulp  wood 
in  any  shape? 

Mr.  CowLBS.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  no  extra  cost  to  pay  by  reason  of  any  of  it 
being  cut  on  Crown  lands? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Where  we  have  Crown  lands — ^we  have  some  Crown 
land  in  New  Bnmswick — ^where  we  have  those  we  pay  the  regular 
government  stumpage;  that  goes  to  the  New  Brunswick  government. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  extra  cost  because  exported  to  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  CowLBS.  No,  sir;  it  is  the  regular  Crown-land  stumpage. 

The  CHAiRiiAN.  Would  it  be  a  damage  to  you  if  the  tarm  were 
taken  off  wood  pulp — ^if  there  should  be  no  export  duty  levied  on  wood 
pulp  or  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  It  is  a  little  odd  to  answer  that  question.  To  the 
extent  that  I  buy  Canadian  pulp  I  suppose  I  would  be  benefited  by 
having  no  duty,  but  what  the  general  effect  would  be  on  .my  whole 
business  to  have  the  duty  removed  is  an  entirely  different  matter. 

Tte  Chairman.  How  could  it  injure  your  business  to  take  the  tariff 
off  of  wood  pulp  if  there  was  no  countervailing  duty  in  any  way  put 
upon  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  CowLBS.  I  believe  it  would  have  a  demoralizing  influence  upon 
the  price  of  paper,  and  consequently  would  affect  ue  value  of  my 
properties. 
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The  Chatkman.  In  what  way,  Mr.  Cowles,  do  you  think  it  woiild 
have  a  demoralizing  influence  on  the  price  of  paper? 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  tnink  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  decrease  the 
prices.  I  think  the  taking  of  the  duty  off  any  article  manufactured 
m  this  country  will  have  a  tendency  to  put  down  prices. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  also  have  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  cost 
of  production? 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  am  too  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  theory  of 
protection  to  think  that  the  advantage  would  be  as  great  as  the  dis- 
advantage. 

The  Chairbian.  Do  you  think,  you  being  so  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  theory  of  protection,  that  it  would  te  a  still  greater  benefit 
to  your  properties  if  we  should  put  a  duty  on  pulp  wood  of  $1.67  a 
cord?  , 

^  Mr.  Cowles.  I  think  it  would  hurt  my  industry  very  much;  yes, 
sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  notion  about  the  value  of  the  protect- 
ive tariff  does  not  extend  to  a  tariff  on  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Cowles.  It  does  not,  sir;  and  for  very  good  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  The  reasons  may  be  very  good.  You  gave  as  a 
reason  why  you  thought  the  tariff  ought  to  be  on  wood  pulp  that  you 
believed  in  the  theory  of  protection  so  strongly,  but  that  oeUef  does  not 
extend  to  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Cowles.  It  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  a  distinction.  But  I  can  see  also  that  the 
same  distinction  mi^ht  exist  between  wood  pulp  and  print  paper,  and 
that  is  the  reason  i  ask  for  your  opinion.  I  am  not  expressing  any 
opinion  on  the  subject,  you  understand. 

^  Mr.  Cowles.  There  is  a  very  wide  difference  between  raw  mate- 
rials coming  in  free  and  manufactured  materials  coming  in  free. 

The  Chairman.  A  very  wide  difference.  What  is  the  raw  mate^ 
rial  of  print  paper? 

Mr.  Cowles.  Lops,  spruce  logs. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  wood  pulp.  What  is  the  raw  material  of 
wood  pulp?  ^  It  is  corded  spruce.  What  is  the  raw  material  of  spruce 
cut  for  use  in  manufacturing  the  wood  pulp?  It  is  timber  in  the 
forests.  ^  And  the  raw  material  only  is  tne  material  in  the  forests; 
everything  else  is  manufactured  product. 

Mr,  Cowles.  That  is  quite  so. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  draw  the  line  not  on  the  original  raw 
material,  but  on  the  raw  material  which  you  mostly  want  to  use: 
and  you  are  precisely  like  every  other  manufacturer  in  the  Unitea 
States  who  wants  his  raw  material  free  and  the  product  protected. 

Mr.  Cowles.  Mr.  Mann,  may  I  ask  you  a  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cowles.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  price  of  news  paper 
if  there  was  an  import  duty  levied  on  spruce  pulp? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  are  tyring  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Cowles.  Wouldn't  it  advance  the  price?  Would  not  our  good 
friends,  the  pubUshers,  howl  a  little  louder? 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  think  that  I  am  advocating  a  tariff  on 
pulp  wood.    I  am  asking  for  information. 

Mr.  Stafford.  WiD  you  amplify.  Mr.  Cowles,  wherein  the  disad* 
vantage  would  be  to  you  in  haviiig  tne  duty  removed  from  wood  pulp  ? 
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Mr.  O0WLE8.  WeU,  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  wood  pulp.  There 
have  been  times  when  I  have  been  a  seller  of  ground  wood  pulp. 

Mi.  Sims.  You  do  not  make  wood  pulp  for  sale,  but  only  to  use  as 
a  naper  manufacturer? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  At  present,  no,  sir.  At  present  I  do  not  make 
enough  for  mv  own  use. 

Mr.  Sims.  At  present  how  would  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  wood 
'njuriously  affect  you  as  a  paper  manufacturer! 
CowuBS.  I  answer  that  m  this  way,  that  to  the  extent  that  I 
bought  Canadian  pulp  I  would  derive  a  benefit,  of  course:  but  I 
believe  that  if  the  duty  were  taken  off  wood  pulp  Ihere  would  be  a 
sufficient  demoralization  occasioned  by  that  to  do  me  more  harm  in 
my  general  business  than  I  would  gain  the  benefit  of  by  having  free 
ground  wood. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  an  opinion  as  to  what  the  effect  would 
be  from  the  removal  of  duty  on  wood  pulp  so  far  as  the  establishment 
of  the  wood-pulp  industry  in  Canada  is  concerned! 

Mr.  CowLES.  1  think  it  would  undoubtedly  increase  the  building 
of  ground-wood  mills  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Stafford.  If  there  be  no  countervailing  duty  levied  by  Canada 
on  pulp  wood,  would  the  American  wood-pmp  manufacturers  be  at 
a  disaavantage  if  the  dutv  was  taken  off  wood  pulp! 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  think  tney  would  be  at  a  disadvantage;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Will  you  explain  wherein! 

Mr.  CowLES.  There  are  a  number  of  groimd-wood  mills  in  the 
United  States  that  make  nothinjg  else  but  ground  wood,  and  who  sell 
that  ground  wood  in  the  American  market;  and  to  the  extent  that 
the  Canadian  pulp  would  come  in  free  it  would  take  their  market 
away  from  them,  or  lower  it,  to  their  detriment. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  Canada  water  power  in  sufficient  profusion  to 
create  added  wood-pulp  mills  proximate  to  the  pulp-wood  forests! 

Mr.  CowLES.  There  are  very  large  water  powers  in  Canada,  particu- 
larlv  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Not  utilized  to-day! 

Mr.  CowLES.  A  great  many  that  are  not  utilized. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  we  were  to  take  the  duty  off  wood  pulp  and  keep  it  on 
print  paper,  would  paper  be  reduced  in  price  thereby ! 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  do  not  much  believe  it  would,  sir;  no,  I  do  not 
think  it  would. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  as  a  paper  manufacturer  y^ou  would  get  a  benefit 
in  the  reduced  price  of  wood  pulp  without  being  injured  in  the  price 
of  your  sales  01  paper,  and  would  make  a  profit  out  of  it  as  a  paper 
manufacturer! 

Mr.  CowLES.  It  might  work  that  way,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  If  to-day  you  were  dependent  upon  the  Canadian 
mills  for  a  portion  of  your  supply  of  wood  pulp  necessary  to  make 
your  output  of  print  paper,  and  on  that  portion  of  imported  wood 
pulp  you  paid  a  duty,  and  thereby  paid  increased  prices,  why  would 
not  tne  cost  of  paper  decline!  if  you  could  get  the  wood  pulp  at  a 
reduced  rate,  assuming  that  Canada  would  not  levy  a  countervailing 
duty  upon  wood  pulp  or  pulp  wood ! 

Mi.  Cowles.  Unaoubtedly  to  the  extent  that  I  buy  foreign  pulp 
if  it  came  in  fpee  I  would  receive  a  benefit.  But  I  believe  that  the 
industry  as  a  whole  would  be  injured  by  having  wood  pulp  free.    I 
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can  not  very  consistently  ask  for  consideration  for  myself  and  deny 
it  to  other  people. 

Mr.  Stafford.  With  the  demand  for  news-print  paper  on  the 
increase,  which  will  in  turn  demand  added  wood  pulp,  what  is  your 
opinion  as  to  the  future  of  the  wood-pulp  industry  in  this  country  in 
meeting  that  demand?  ... 

Mr.  CowLEs.  I  believe  there  will  be  no  increase  in  the  construction 
of  new  mills  in  this  country,  or  in  Canada  either. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  mean  new  pulp  mills) 

Mr.  CowLES.  Pulp  mills  or  paper  nulls,  or  both,  until  the  industry 
has  gotten  on  a  profitable  basis:  and  that  can  only  be  by  obtaining 
hi^rher  prices  than  have  existed  during  the  last  two  years.  Com- 
plaint has  been  made  by  the  publishers  that  there  has  been  no  new 
construction;  but  why?  Because  it  didn't  pav  a  man  to  put  his 
money  into  new  construction:  he  would  be  a  fool  to  do  it.  There  has 
not  been  any  inducement,  and  there  will  not  be  any  inducement,  either 
in  Canada  or  here.^  Those  figures  that  I  gave  you  before  will  have  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  anybody  who  builds  a  new  mill  to-day, 
sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  vour  opinion  as  to  the  need  in  future  years 
of  the  American  wood-pulp  manufacturers  being  obliged  more  and 
more  to  get  their  timber  from  Canada  ? 

Af r.  CowLES.  There  was  a  report  made  at  our  last  annual  meeting 
by  Mr.  Bristol,  of  the  Forestry  Department,  on  the  future  of  pulp- 
wood  supply.  He  took  the  position,  and  I  xmderstand  it  to  be  the 
position  of  Mr.  Pinchot,  that  the  rapid  increase  in  the  demand  for 
lumber  for  building  material  will  soon  make  it  impossible  to  use 
spruce  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  at  all.  Now,  I  do  not  agree  with 
tnat  proposition,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  a  tremendous  increase 
in  the  demands  tor  all  kinds  of  lumber,  whether  spruce  or  what  it  may 
be.  The  percentage  of  wood  that  goes  into  paper  making  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  amount  consumed  in  this  country  is  ridiculously 
small.  I  think  the  department  that  collects  the  statistics  for  the 
Government  shows  that  the  paper  industry  consumes  approximately 
6  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  wood  used  altogether. 

The  Chatkman.  Three  per  cent  and  something,  I  think. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Three,  is  it? 

The  Chairman.  But  they  give  more  than  half  the  wood  cut  for  fire 
wood.  What  effect  would  it  nave  if  you  took  the  tariff  off  news-print 
paper? 

Mr.  CowLBS.  It  would  have  a  tendency  to  depress  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Ck)WLES.  It  would  open  the  door  to  foregin  competition. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  Canada? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Tes,  sir.  There  is  a  very  lai^e  part  of  paper  made  in 
Scandinavia  and  Finland — ^very  lai]ge,  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  Much  paper  or  simply  pulp  ? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  Paper  and  pulp  both. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  information  that  you 
have  or  very  generally? 

Mr,  CowLES.  I  have  met  Scandinavian  paper  in  competition  in 
Australia  and  in  England.  We  used  to  do  a  very  large  export  busi- 
ness. At  one  time  we  had  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  Ameri- 
can paper  in  Australasia.    The  firm  of  W.  rL  Panons  &  Co  at  one 
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time  sold  a  large  amount  of  paper  in  England,  but  we  do  not  to-day. 
I  have  come  in  competition  with  Swedisn  paper;  I  have  had  it  in  my 
hands.  It  is  quotea  in  the  London  market  or  the  Australian  market 
to-day;  the  German  market  also.  I  know  it  is  quoted  in  South 
America. 

The  Chairmak.  Is  there  not  a  fear  on  the  part  of  the  paper  manu- 
facturers that  there  will  be  an  export  duty  levied  on  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  A  very  great  fear;  yes,  sir. 

The  CharAiRMAN.  Has  not  that  something  to  do  with  the  failure  to 
increase  the  number  of  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the  United  States  t 

Mr.  Ck)WLE8.  I  don' t  Know  whether  it  has  or  has  not.  So  far  as  my 
own  business  is  concerned  it  has  not  increased  it.  What  has  in- 
fluenced me  is  the  fact  that  the  business  has  not  been  profitable,  and 
I  fancy  that  is  what  has  influenced  a  great  many  other  people. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  the  business  has  not  been  profitable? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  your  associates  been  losing  money  in  the 
operation  of  your  mills) 

Mr.  CowLES.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  it  has  not  been 
profitable? 

Mr.  CowLES.  We  have  not,  on  the  real  values  of  our  properties, 
earned  on  an  average  in  the  last  three  jears  6  per  cent  interest. 

The  CsAiRiiAN.  That  includes  your  mvestment  in  timber  lands? 

Mr.  CowLES.  That  includes  everything. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That,  of  course,  is  not  properly  chargeable  to  the 
cost  of  paper,  on  the  theory  upon  which  you  are  making  your  charges. 

Can  you  tell  us.  Mr.  Cowles,  what  the  law  is  in  Canada — the  provinces 
of  Quebec  and  Ontario— as  to  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood,  wood 
pulp^  and  so  forth,  either  on  the  Crown  lands  or  otherwise?  Have 
you  investigated  tnat  subject? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  know  it  in  a  general  way,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  trouble.  "We  would  like  to  have  some 
one  who  Imows  it  in  detail,  if  we  could  find  him. 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  know  that  so  far  as  pulp  wood  is  concerned  there  is 
no  prohibition  of  export  of  either  logs  or  pulp  wood  by  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  There  are  several  provmces  that  have  their  own  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  Crown  lands.  In  the  Province  of  Ontario  they 
prohibit  the  export  of  pulp  wood  or  logs  from  Crown  lands;  conse- 
quently no  pulp  comes  out  of  Ontario  to  this  country.  In  Quebec 
they  charge  an  extra  stumpage  of  25  cents  a  cord  on  pulp  wood  cut  on 
Crown  land  and  exported  to  the  United  States.  In  the  Province  of 
New  Brunswick  there  is  no  discrimination  of  any  kind.  In  Nova 
Scotia  there  is  no  discrimination.  In  Cape  Breton  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination. In  Newfoundland  the  export  of  logs  or  pulp  wood  is 
prohibited. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  to  the  western  paper 
and  pulp  manufacturers  if  they  were  able  to  obtain  a  supply  of  pulp 
wooa  from  Ontario  ? 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  should  think  it  would  be ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  to  them  if  they  were 
supplied  that  pulp  wood  at  a  place  nearer  home^  even  if  they  had  wood 
pulp  admitted  free? 
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Mr.  CowLES.  I  am  not  a  western  manufacturer,  Mr.  Mann,  and  1 
do  not  think  I  could  answer  that  question  fairly. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  a  while  ago  of  your  association  having 
collected  statistics  of  the  importations  of  pulp  wood,  wood  pulp,  imd 
so  forth,  from  Canada.    Can  we  have  access  to  those  f 

Mr.  CowLES.  Not  wood  pulp;  pulp  wood.  Do  you  want  that 
information! 

TheOELiiRMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CowLEs.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Chable,  the  secretary  of  the  association, 
to  send  it  to  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  give  the  quantity  and  the  valuation  t 

Mr.  CowLES.  It  would  simply  give  the  quantity,  not  the  valuation. 
That  same  information  can  be  gotten  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
I  fancy,  too. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  collected  it  from  one  source,  and  they 
have  collected  it  from  another) 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes.  The  only  difference  is  this :  They  have  got  it 
all ;  I  do  not  know  whether  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  sometimes  it  is  a  good  thing  to  check  one 
set  of  statistics  against  another.  You  said  also  you  had  made 
inquiries  about  the  institution  of  the  three-tour  system  as  against 
the  two-tour  system  in  Canada? 

Mr.  CowLES.  No;  in  this  coimtry.  We  sent  out  an  inquiry  asking 
for  information  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Can  we  get  that  information,  toot 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  extent  that  we  have  it. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  spoke  of  certain  conditions  in  the  paper 
mills  of  the  United  States,  as  to  loss  by  fires,  loss  by  floods,  and 
various  other  natural  causes,  that  might  make  the  business  hazardous, 
or  that  does  make  the  business  hazardous.  Do  not  those  same 
conditions  exist  in  Canada? 

Mr.  CowLES.  They  certainly  do.  My  statement  was  that  the 
paper-making  industry  is  subject  to  a  great  many'  hazards. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  with  the  natural  conditions  being  the  same, 
what  reason  is  there  for  having  a  protective  duty  on  print  paper 
unless  it  be  to  represent  the  di&rence  in  paper  cost  in  tne  two  dif- 
ferent countries  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  A  tariff  can  not  discriminate  in  favor  of  one  country 
as  against  another.  It  is  a  fact  that  Canadian  labor  has  gotten  on 
a  par  now  with  labor  in  the  United  States.  If  anything,  I  should 
say  that  labor  is  higher  in  Canada  than  it  is  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  skilled  labor? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  mean  skilled  labor  and  cheap  labor,  both.  That 
was  not  formerly  so,  but  it  is  so  to-day.  That  is  my  own  experience 
and  my  own  observation.  But  you  have  to  consider  Scandinavia 
and  Germany.  In  Scandinavia,  as  I  understand  it,  the  common 
laborer  is  paid  45  cents  a  day.  Skilled  labor,  which  in  this  country 
g;et8  from  $3.75  to  $4  per  day,  is  paid  there  from  $1.50  to  $2.  There 
IS  a  very  different  basis  on  the  other  side.  The  situation  in  Canada 
is  not  the  only  one  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  vou  any  acquaintance  with  the  ocean  freight 
rates  and  the  haulage  cnarges  of  importations  from  Scandinavia  to 
this  country  on  print  paper! 
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Mr.  CowLEs.  I  have  not,  sir.  I  can  sa^  this,  that  some  years  ago, 
when  we  were  exporting  paper  from  this  coimtry  to  England,  we 
could  deliver  it  from  our  mills  in  Maine  to  London  or  Liverpool  at 
practically  the  same  rate  of  freight  that  we  paid  to  Cincinnati  or 
Chicago.    The  ocean  rates  are  low;  always  have  been  low. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  the  Scandinavian  mills  competitors  of  yours 
at  that  time  in  the  British  market? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  They  were. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  they  to-day  competitors  of  yours  for  that  trade  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  They  have  driven  us  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Why? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  By  selling  lower. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Based,  as  you  have  stated,  in  vour  opinion,  upon 
the  lower  cost  of  production  and  lower  wage  scale! 

Mr.  CowLEs.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  they  any  natural  advant&p^es  that  would 
reduce  the  cost  of  production  that  American  manufacturers  do  not 
have— that  is,  water  power  or  machinery? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  think  not.  I  think,  nowever,  that  they  do  their 
business  on  a  very  close  margin,  and  have  not,  possibly,  made  any 
money  at  all.  That  is  the  supposition.  Whether  it  is  correct  or  not, 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  exporting  any  paper  to  Great  Britain  at 
the  present  time? 

Mr.  CowLES.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  For  how  many  years  past  have  you  discontinued 
selling  it  there? 

Mr.  CowLES.  We  have  not  sold  any  paper  in  England  since,  I 
think,  1903  or  1904. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You^  discontinued  it  there  not  volimtarily,  but 
because  of  the  competition  of  forei^  makers? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes.  We  discontmued  it  because  it  was  unprofit- 
able. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  certain  countries  as  liable  to  enter 
into  competition  with  tne  American  manufacturers  of  news-print 
paper  if  tne  tariff  is  taken  off.    Swe<len  is  one? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Norwajr,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Not  Sweden? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  am  not  positive  about  that,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Finland? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Finland,  I  think,  is  a  producer  of  news  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Great  Britain  manufactures  considerable. 

The  CbiAiRMAN.  Any  other? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other? 

Mr.  CowLES.  There  are  great  possibilities  in  Russia;  CTeat  possi- 
bilities, strange  as  it  may  seem.  They  have  immense  lorests  and 
fine  water  powers. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  price  of  paper  higher  in  England  to-day 
than  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  can  not  give  you  any  information  on  that  that  will 
be  reliable.    I  do  not  know  what  the  KngliBh  market  is  to-day. 
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The  Chairman.  I  put  a  letter  in  the  record  yesterday  from  C!onsul- 
General  Wynne  that  1  think  would  indicate  that.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
most  of  the  English  paper,  or  a  large  share  of  it,  is  made  from  pulp 
imported  from  Norway  and  Sweden? 

Mr.  CowLES.  There  is  a  very  larro  import  of  Norw^an  pulp  into 
England.  Just  what  percentage  itloears  to  the  whole  I  do  not  know. 
I  fancy  that  most  of  the  pulp  used  in  England  is  Scandinavian  pulp. 
Some  Canadian  pulp  goes  over  there,  but  not  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Do  you  fear  the  competition  of  other  countries 
across  the  Atlantic  on  news-print  paper  m  the  United  States  in  any 
event,  tariff  or  no  tariflFI 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  think  it  is  a  serious  jeopardy  to  this  market,  sir. 
They  are  notorious  dumpers.  I  have  aone  that  same  thing  myself, 
and  I  know  what  it  means.^  They  will  dump  a  whole  lot  of  paper  in  a 
market  under  certain  conditions,  and  get  rid  of  it  and  sell  it  at  a  loss. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  yom*  chief  fear  paper  production  in  Canada? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  I  think  Canada  is  the  Ukeliest  place  to  manufacture 
paper;  yes,  sir.    They  have  cheap  forests  and  they  have  got  water 

Eowers.  They  are  an  English-speaking  people,  and.  they  are  close  at 
and. 

The  CHAmMAN.  If  the  Canadian  government  should  levy  an  export 
duty  on  pulp  wood  and  wood  pulp,  what  would  be  left  of  the  paper 
industry  m  the  United  States  m  a  few  years  from  now  ? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  Little  or  nothing.  I  suppose  it  would  be  equally 
disastrous  to  the  news  publishers. 

The  CnAmMAN.  Oh,  not  necessarily. 

Mr.  CowLEs.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  otherwise,  because 
Canada  could  not  in  five  years,  if  they  set  about  it  right  on  quick — 
they  could  not  replace  the  product  that  is  manufactured  here  in  this 
country  if  this  country  was  wiped  out  as  a  producer  of  news  print. 
The  price  of  paper  woiild  be  found  to  go  up  if  they  put  an  export  duty 
on  logs  and  pulp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  no  desire  to  make  any  great  number  of  sug- 
gestions for  the  benefit  of  Canada,  but  I  think  I  could  suggest  various 
ways  that  would  obviate  the  objection  you  make  to  transfer  the 
entire  industry  over  to  Canada. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  guess  it  would  be  new  people,  principally.  The 
crowd  on  this  side  would  be  so  "busted"  that  I  do  not  think  they 
would  care  to  experiment  with  it  any  longer. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  statement  which  you  have  will  jjrou  be 
able  to  give  us  the  cost  of  labor  per  ton  in  the  production  of  paper, 
both  before  and  after  the  introduction  of  the  three-tour  system,  ana 
running  back  for  a  series  of  years,  by  months? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  give  you  those  figures  if  you  want 
them.  I  have  my^  cost  sheets  here,  sir,  running  back  to  1898,  and  I 
can  give  you,  I  think,  almost  any  information  you  may  require.  Of 
course,  I  am  perfectly  free  to  say  that  I  do  not  Uke  to  spread  the 
secrets  of  my  own  business  before  the  public  any  more  than  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  I  should.  I  do  not  think  any  manufacturer 
likes  to  give  those  details.  They  become  public  and  are^  used  by 
competitors,  and  to  the  extent  that  we  can  preserve  our  business  our- 
selves, we  prefer  to  do  it.  But  I  am  not  here  to  refuse  you  any  in- 
formation that  you  ask  for. 
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The  Chairman.  We  get  into  the  habit,  you  know,  of  having  to  do 
everything  in  the  light  of  publicity  ourselves.  We  might  often  desire 
to  do  a  great  many  things  where  the  public  would  not  iiave  a  chance, 
and  possibly  for  that  reason  we  do  not  have  so  much  sjrmpathy  as  we 
otherwise  would  have  with  the  notion  of  keeping  everything  secret. 

However,  the  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  2  o'clock.  Do 
you  want  to  go  ahead  at  2  o'clock?  You  want  to  go  away  this  after- 
noon? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir;  I  want  to  get  away  this  afternoon  at  a 
reasonable  hour.     I  will  appear  here  at  2  o'clock  if  you  desire. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  We  will  go  ahead  with  Mr.  Sherman. 
I  think  we  will  run  to-night. 

Mr.  Sherman.  How  much  of  my  time  do  you  think  you  will  want? 

The  Chairman.  We  are  through  with  you.    [Laughter.] 

(Thereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

afternoon  session. 

The  committee  reassembled,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  2.30  o'clock 
p.  m.,  Hon.  James  R.  Mann  (cnairman)  in  the  chair. 

STATEMEirr  OF  MB.  DAVID  S.  COWLES— Continned. 

The  Chairman.  From  your  statements  there  can  vou  give  us  the 
cost  or  charging  price  of  wood  pulp  for  each  series  of  years  back? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Do  you  wish  me  to  do  it  on  the  groimd  wood  pulp 
that  we  have  bought? 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  pulp  wood  first.  What  have  you — 
monthly  statements? 

Mr.  CowLES.  These  are  the  cost  sheets  thlat  are  made  up  on  the 
31st  of  December  of  each  year.  They  give  the  month  of  December, 
and  on  the  back  the  summary  for  tue  year.  To  illustrate:  The 
average  for  the  first  half  of  the  year;  then  there  are  July,  August, 
September,  October,  November,  December^  in  detail  by  months; 
then  the  average  for  the  whole  year.  I  thmk  I  could  give  you  all 
the  figures  that  you  require  from  these  papers. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  back  do  your  statements  run? 

Mr.  CowLES.  They  go  back  to  1898. 

The  Chairman.  Wimout  consuming  too  much  time,  can  you  run 
through  those  statements  and  tell  us  what  the  average  cost  of  pulp 
wood  was  that  you  purchased? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  Yes,  sir.    Do  you  want  me  to  begin  at  the  beginning? 

The  Chairman.  For  each  six  months,  is  it? 

1^.  CowLES.  I  could  give  you  for  each  six  months  or  the  average 
for  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  give  us  the  average  for  the  year  to  begin 
with. 

Mr.  CowLES.  In  the  year  1898  we  ran  at  the  ground-wood  mill 
principally  on  rossed  wood,  which  cost  us  $9  a  cord  delivered.  The 
yield  of  that  wood  was  2,488  pounds  of  ground  wood  pulp  to  the  cord 
of  wood.  The  cost  of  wood  m  pulp  was  0.3206  per  pound  of  pulp. 
That  was  1898. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  32  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  pulp,  is  it 
ootl 
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Mr.  Ck>WLE8.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  cost  of  the  raw  wood;  no  manu- 
facturing cost  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  rossed  wood } 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  wood  that  you  bought? 

Mr.  CowLES.  That  is  wood  that  we  bought;  we  owned  no  timber 
lands  at  that  time;  that  was  the  ground- wood  mill.  In  1899  we  used 
both  rough  wood — that  is,  wood  with  the  bark  on — and  barked  wood, 
or  rossed  wood.  The  rossed  wood  cost  us  that  year  $9.15;  the  rough 
wood  cost  us  $6.50  per  cord.  Our  yield  in  that  year  was  2,481  of 
ground  wood  pulp  to  the  cord  of  wood,  and  our  average  cost  for  the 
year  was  0.3398.  In  1900  our  cost  of  wood  was.  rough  wood,  $6.50; 
rossed  wood,  $9;  our  yield  was  2,321  poimds  to  tne  cord,  and  the  cost 
was  0.3408.  In  1901  we  ran  on  rossed  wood  at  $9.50  per  cord  and 
rough  wood  at  $7  per  cord;  our  yield  was  2,318  pounds,  and  our  cost 
was  0.3565.  In  1902,  rough  wood,  $6.50;  rossed  wood,  $9.50;  yield. 
2,425  pounds;  cost,  0.3538.  We  ran  principally  on  rossed  wooa 
during  1903,  at  $9.50  per  cord;  our  yield  was  2,498  pounds;  the  cost  was 
0.3586.  In  1904  we  ran  principally  on  rossed  wood  at  a  price  of 
$9.75 ;  our  yield  was  2,495 ;  our  cost  was  0.3723.  In  1905,  rossed,  prin- 
cipally, at  $9.75;  the  yield  was  2,421;  the  cost  was  0.3794.  In  1906 
we  usea  rough  wood  at  $7;  peeled  wood  at  $8;  rossed  wood  at  $9.50; 
the  yield  was  2,314,  and  the  cost  was  0.3671.  In  1907  our  rough 
wooa  cost  us  $10;  our  peeled  wood  cost  us  $10;  our  barked  wood,  or 
rossed  wood,  cost  us  $10.50;  our  yield  was  2,359,  and  our  average  cost 
was  0.4056.     Do  you  want  it  in  the  sulphite  mill  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Is  the  cost  of  wood  about  the  same? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Substantially;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  there  that  the  percentage  of  cost  seemed 
to  have  increased  from  33,  or  somewhere  along  there — 34,  possibly — 
without  very  substantial,  I  mean  any,  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
rossed  wood: 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  would  just  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  rossed  wood  cost  $10.50;  that  is  a  dollar  on  the  cord  more. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  last  one. 

Mr.  Stafford.  He  was  referring  to  the  year  1904,  in  which  the 
cost  was  0.37,  in  comparison  with  a  prior  year  when  the  cost  was  0.35, 
when  there  was  only  25  cents  difference  on  the  price  of  rossed  wood. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Let  me  make  a  statement  with  reference  to  that.  As 
wood  has  gotten  scarcer  and  harder  to  get  and  more  expensive  in 
price,  we  nave  been  obUged  to  accept  on  our  contracts  a  larger 
percentage  of  fir.  Fir  is  a  wood  whicn  is  very  much  akin  to  spruce, 
and  in  the  old  days,  when  pulp  wood  was  plenty,  when  you  could  fix 
your  own  terms  in  Duying,  a  percentage  or  fir  in  excess  of  5  per  cent 
was  cut  out  in  the  survey;  w^e  would  not  accept  it.  Fir  is  a  lighter 
wood  and  a  more  rapid  growth  than  spruce;  it  is  more  or  less  rotten- 
hearted,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  as  the  price  has  advanced  and 
the  difficulty  of  getting  pulp  wood  has  increased  the  contractors  have 
put  in  more  and  more  of  fir,  until  to-day  the  deliveries  are  consisting 
of  35  and  40  per  cent  of  fir.  Now,  fir  will  not  make  within  25  per 
cent  as  much  pulp  as  spruce  will. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  explain  the  reason  why  in  1907  the  price 
of  rough  wood  and  peeled  wood  advanced  $2  and  $3,  respectively, 
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as  oompared  with  the  price  in  the  prior  yearsi  whereas  tossed  wood 
only  increased  $1  ? 

Mr.  C!owLBS.  Our  rossed-wood  contracts  are  contracts  that  were 
made  a  long  time  a^,  and  to-day  we  are  not  buyiag  any  rossed  wood 
at  all;  we  are  makmg  rossed  wood  ourselves  at  our  own  mill,  but 
you  can  not  buy  rossed  wood  to-day — at  least,  we  can  not.  We  had 
contracts  which  were  made  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  which  called 
for  the  deUvery  of  rossed  wood  at  $9.50.  First  it  was  $9  and  then  it 
was  S9.50;  to  the  extent  that  those  contracts  were  carried  out  we  got 
our  wood  at  that  price. 

Mr.  Staitokd.  This  report,  S10.50,  is  based  on  earUer  contracts 
which  were  still  in  force  t 

Mr.  CowLBS.  The  SlO.SOf 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 

Mr.  CowLES.  No:  the  S10.60  for 

Mr.  SiAFFOBD.  For  1907. 

Mr.  CowLBS.  The  S10.50  for  rossed  wood  is  the  cost  of  our  own 
rossed  wood.  , 

Ifr.  Stafford.  How  about  the  prior  price  of  $9.50 1  Is  that  an 
estimate  of  your  ownt 

Mr.  CowLES.  That  was  contract  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  purchase  your  wood  through  your  timber 
or  lumber  company  or  do  tne  mills  purchase  it  directly  f 

Mr.  CowLES.  They  have  always  purchased  it  directly. 

The  Chairman.  Which  of  the  mills  purchases? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Most  of  the  contracts  are  made  with  the  Pejepscot 
Paper  Company,  with  the  privilege  of  calling  for  delivery  at  the 
Lisbon  Falls  Paper  Company  on  the  same  terms. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  now,  Mr.  Cowles,  the  cost  of  labor 
in  the  production  of  pulp  and  paper  at  your  mills  during  the  same 
period  from  the  same  statements! 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  do  so  in  the  same  way  t 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  will.  I  want  to  say,  in  doing  that,  that  we  keep 
separate  and  distinct  each  department  of  our  manufacture.  For 
instance^  our  ground-wood  mill  is  run  precisely  the  same  as  though  it 
was  a  distinct  organization  of  its  ownj  the  sulphite  mill  is  run  pre- 
cisely as  though  it  was  a  distinct  organization,  and  each  paper  miU  is. 
I  will  give  you  the  costs  of  labor  lq  the  ground-wood  mill  and  the  sul- 
phite mill  and  in  the  paj>er  mills. 

The  Chairman.  First,  in  the  statement  you  have  just  given  us  as  to 
the  cost  of  pulp  wood,  does  that  represent  the  average  cost  ia  all  of 
the  mills  which  you  have  named  as  being  under  your  control  t 

Mr.  CowLBS.  Substantially,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  statements  that  you  propose  to  give  us 
it  is  the  average  cost) 

Mr.  CowLES.  No;  it  is  the  exact,  in  each  mill. 

The  Chairman.  You  give  it  by  mills,  do  youl 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  give  it  to  you  by  mills,  certainly;  they  are  separate 
corporations,  standing  on  their  own  legs. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  give  by  mills  as  to  the  other. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir;  I  gave  you  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  at  the 
Pejepscot  Paper  Company;  that  is,  the  ground-wood  mill.  The 
Pejepscot  Paper  Company  also  has  a  paper  mill. 
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The  CShaibman.  Then  you  are  giving  it  as  to  some  particular  millf 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  mill,  as  to  labor,  be  a  fair  average  as  to 
ail  of  the  mills? 

Mr.  CowLBS.  We  only  have  one  ground-wood  mill,  only  one  sulphite 
mill ;  we  have  two  paper  milb. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  the  ground-wood  mill? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Part  of  the  Pejepscot  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  the  ngures  on  that,  then? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Of  the  labor  cost? 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  labor  cost  on  the  groimd  wood.  Now^  in 
order  to  get  at  the  total  labor  cost  on  a  ton  of  paper  in  the  three  nulls, 
according  to  the  computation  which  you  have,  I  take  it  we  would 
have  to  compute  the  percentage  of  cost  as  to  each  poimd  or  hundred- 
weight of  ground  pulp  or  sulphite^  pulp,  and  then  the  cost  and  per- 
centage of  ground  pulp  and  sulphite  pulp  used  in  the  production  of 
paper. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Perhaps  I  can  give  you  the  information  that  you 
want  in  a  little  bit  more  condensed  form,  Mr.  Mann,  and  perhaps  it 
will  answer  your  purpose  equally  well.  At  least  let  me  state  to  you 
what  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  CowxES.  I  have  here  a  statement  which  shows  the  average  cost 
per  ton  of  pulp  in  the  sulphite  mill  for  twelve  months  last  preced- 
mg — that  is,  tmree  months  m  this  year  and  nine  months  in  1907.  The 
reason  why  that  division  is  made  is  that  on  the  1st  of  April,  1907, 
our  mills  went  onto  the  three  toxirs — changed  from  two  shifts  to  three 
shifts. 

The  Chairman.  This,  then,  is  under  the  three-tour  system? 

Mr.  CowLES.  This  is  under  the  three-tour  system. 

The  Chairman.  Entirely  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  And  for  twelve  months. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Of  course;  that  is  valuable  chiefly  as  comparative. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Then  I  will  give  it  to  you  for  some  years  beiore. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  give  us  this  first. 

Mr.  CowLES.  In  sulphite  the  labor  in  the  mill  was  $6.05  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  What  mill  is  this  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  This  was  in  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  which  mill  is  it? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Lisbon  Falls  Fiber  Company.  That  is  the  labor, 
exclusive  of  the  boiler  house.  The  fuel  laoor,  as  we  call  it,  goes  into 
our  fuel  cost  and  is  not  separated.  Our  fuel  cost  in  the  sulpnite  mill 
was  $3.52  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  that  make  the  total  labor  cost  per 
ton  of  sulphite? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Cost  of  $3.52  includes  the  cost  of  coal,  so  that  there 
is  not  a  division  of  fuel  labor  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  way,  then,  at  present,  of  separating 
them? 

Mr.  CowLES.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  actual  labor  cost? 

Mr.  CowLES.  The  actual  labor  cost  is  the  actual  mill  cost  exclu- 
sive of  the  boiler  house.  In  ground  wood  of  course^  there  is  no  boiler 
plant;  that  is  a  water  mill  entirely. 
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The  Chairman.  Giye  us  the  sulphite  mill  right  down  first. 

Mr.  CowLBS.  Do  you  want  all  the  items? 

The  Chatrman.  1  do  not  know  what  you  have  there;  I  wanted  the 
labor  cost. 

Mr.  CowxBS.  I  haye  siyen  you  the  labor  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  t 

Mr.  CowxES.  Of  $6.05  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long  a  period  t 

Mr.  CowLES.  For  twelve  months. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  it  was  only  one  month. 

Mr.  CowLES.  That  is  the  averc^e  cost. 

The  Chairman.  The  average  cost  for  twelve  months? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir.  In  ground  wood,  Pejepscot  Paper  Com- 
pany, the  labor  cost  is  S3.01  a  ton  on  the  product.  In  the  paper 
mill,  exclusive  of  repair  labor  and  exclusive  of  fuel  labor,  the  labor 
cost  is  $2.63  a  ton  of  paper.  I  will  correct  that  statement.  The 
labor  cost  in  the  Pejepscot  mill,  exclusive  of  fuel  labor,  repair  labor, 
and  finishing-room  labor,  is  $2.63  per  ton  of  paper.  At  the  Lisbon 
Falls  mill,  excluding  the  finishing-room  labor,  the  fuel  labor,  and  the 
remdr  labor,  is  $3.98  per  ton  of  paper. 

Tne  Chairman.  That  is  the  average? 

Mr.  CowLES.  For  the  twelve  montns. 

The  Chairman.  Twelve  months  ending 

Mr.  CowLES.  The  1st  of  April. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  items  for  the  same  period  t 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  have  them  all,  sir.  I  have  got  the  cost  in  the 
paper  mills 

The  Celairman.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  felts  during  that 
period) 

Mr.  CowLBS.  The  average  cost  of  felts  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir;  felts  and  jackets,  wires,  oils,  wrappers,  and 
marlin  are  $2.56  per  ton  of  paper  at  the  Pejepscot. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  per  ton  of  paper) 

Mr.  CowLES.  Per  ton  of  paper,  yes,  sir.    At  Lisbon  Falls 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  cost  of  felts  in  the  pulp  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  there  is;  but  it  is  not  as  important,  because  as  a 
rule  we  use  the  old  felts  that  we  take  out  of  our  paper  mills  iq  our 
pulp  mills;  it  is  not  as  important  an  item.  In  the  sulphite  miU, 
felts,  wires,  and  marlins  amoimt  to  64  cents  per  ton  of  pulp. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Is  your  pulp  converted  into  sheets  of  pulp,  or  is 
it  run  directly  into  the  paper  mill  soft) 

Mr.  CowLES.  In  our  sulphite  miU  it  is  all  run  off  the  wet  machines 
in  bimdles.  In  the  CTound-wood  mill,  part  of  it  is  pumped  and 
part  of  it  is  run  off  in  oundles. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  can  you  give  us  the  labor  cost  a  ton  on  the 
pulp  by  the  months  for  the  year  1905? 

Mr.  t!owLES.  I  can.  Nineteen  hundred  and  five — ^what  is  it  you 
wish,  the  labor? 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  it  computed  by  months? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  have  for  the  first  half,  the  average  for  the  first  half 
of  the  vear,  and  then  by  months  for  Jidy,  August,  September,  Oc- 
tober, Sfovember,  and  December  of  each  year. 

^ni6  Chairman.  In  what  shape  is  that,^  a  percentage! 
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Mr.  Ck>WLBS.  It  is  per  pound  of  paper. 

The  Chaisbcan.  Per  pound  of  paper  t 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir.  This  statement  that  I  have  just  given  you 
is  per  ton  of  pulp  or  per  ton  of  paper.  For  our  own  purposes  we  use 
the  per  pound  rather  than  the  per  ton.  These  figures  that  I  give  you 
are  per^ound. 

TneCnAiRKAK.  All  right.    Canyon  conunence  that  in  1898 1 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  can  commence  tnat  in  1898. 

The  Chairman.  Supposing  you  give  us  the  labor  cost  of  pulp  and 
paper  for  January,  1898  i 

Mr.  CowLES.  The  paper  mill  for  the  Pejepscot  Paper  Company 
was  completed  in  the  very  last  of  December,  1898,  so  tiiat  I  have  not 
figures  that  are  of  any  value. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  particular  about  that;  I  want  to  go 
back  as  far  as  you  can. 

Mr.  CowLES.  So  I  do  not  seem  to  have  them  for  Lisbon  Falls;  I 
can  give  you  1899,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  do,  any  time  in  1899. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Labor  at  Lisbon  Falls  in  the  month  of  December, 
1899,  excluding  fuel  labor  and  repair  labor  and  labor  in  the  finishing 
room,  was  0.2042  per  pound  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  little  more  than  20  cents  a  hundred  I 

Mr.  CowLES.  Per  pound  of  paper,  yes  air. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  that  is  a  little  more  than  20  cents  a  hundred ! 

Mr.  CowLES.  That  is  about  S4  a  ton,  a  little  bit  more  than  $4  a  ton 
in  the  month. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  mill  is  that? 

Mr.  CowLES.  That  is  the  Lisbon  Falls  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  paper? 

Mr.  CowLBS.  That  is  for  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  how  about  pulp? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Pulp,  the  labor  cost,  excluding  fuel  labor  and  repair 
labor,  was  0.1746  per  pound  of  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you,  generally  are  all  of  your  figures  as 
to  the  percentage  of  the  cost  of  laoor  exclusive  of  the  boiler-room 
labor,  repair  labor,  and  labor  in  the  finishing  room! 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  do  not  need  to  repeat  that  every  time. 

Mr.  CowLEs.  All  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  last  is  for  groimd  pulp? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  No :  this  is  for  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  Sulphite?    How  about  ground  pulp? 

Mr.  CowLES.  In  that  year  it  was  0.1246.  I  would  like  to  say  right 
there 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  figures  the  average  for  the  year? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  I  am  giving  you  for  the  month  of  December.  I  would 
rather  give  you  for  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  month  of  December  is  all  right. 

Mr.  CowLEs.  Just  let  me  say  right  there,  that  month  was  a  month 
of  drought 

The  Chairman.  You  can  give  the  average  for  the  year. 
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Mr.  CowLEs.  I  think  that  would  be  more  nearly  it,  because  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  fluctuation  on  account  of  the  drought  or  high  water. 
A  water  mill  is  a  curiosity. 

The  Chairman.  Now.  ^ve  us  the  figures  for  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Co WLES.  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  those  figures  that  I  have 
just  dven  you  are  not  for  that  year;  they  are  for  this  particular 
month. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  wish  to  give  us  the  figures  for  the  year  you 
may. 

Mr.  CowLBB.  For  the  year  of  1899 1 

The  Chairman.  The  averase  cost  for  the  year  1899. 

Mr.  CowLBS.  In  the  ground-wood  mill  the  average  cost  of  labor  for 
1899  was  0.1097. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  0.1097  per  pound? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  sulphite^  what! 

Mr.  CowLBS.  In  tJie  sulphite  miU  it  was  0.1869. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  paper  milll 

Mr.  CowLES.  At  Lisbon  Falls  it  was  0.2047;  at  Pejepscot,  0.14. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  1900;  give  us  the  average  cost  for  1900. 

Mr.  Ck>WLB8.  Sulphite,  0.181:  groimd  wood,  0.1229;  paper,  Pejep- 
scot.  0.1115;  paper,  Lisbon  Falls,  0.2106. 

The  Chairman.  1901. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Ground  wood,  0.1374;  sulphite,  0.1928;  paper,  Lis- 
bon Falls, 0.1863;  paper, Pejepscot,  0.1191. 

The  Chairman.  1902. 

Mr.  CowLBS.  I  feel  as  thou^  I  was  exhibiting  my  insides. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  nearly  as  complete  as  we  are  getting 
from  the  St.  Regis  Mills.  Maybe  you  will  learn  something  from  them 
that  will  help  you  to  save  expenses. 

Mr.  CowLBS.  That  is  all  right;  I  am  prettj  nearly  satisfied  with 
my  own  costs.  Ground  wood,  0.1259;  sulphite,  0.1824;  paper,  Lis- 
bon Falls,  0.174;  paper,  Pejepscot,  0.1191. 

The  Chairman.  1903. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Ground  wood,  0.1544;  sulphite,  0.2148;  paper,  Lis- 
bon Falls,  0.176;  paper,  Pejepscot,  0.1329.  1904,  ground  wood, 
0.1549;  sulphite,  0.2174;  Lisbon  Falls,  paper,  0.1904;  Pejepscot, 
0.1308.  1905,  CTOund  wood,  0.1377;  sulphite,  0.2127:  Lisbon  Falls, 
paper,  0.1783;  Pejepscot,  paper,  0.1374.  1906,  ground  wood,  0.1427; 
Lisbon  Falls,  sulphite,  0.2097;  Lisbon  Falls,  paper,  0.1759;  Pejepscot, 
paper,  0.1197. 

The  Chairman.  Now  give  us  January,  1906. 

Mr.  CowLBS.  January,  19061 

The  CbsuiRMAN.  Please. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  can  not  do  it,  sir;  I  can  give  you  December,  1906, 
or  I  can  giveyou  July,  August,  September,  October,  November,  or 
December.  We  have  a  custom  of  taking  the  average  for  the  nrst 
half.  These  are  monthlv  statements  that  are  made  up,  and  I  have 
got  the  average  for  the  nrst  half  of  the  year,  if  you  would  like  that, 
and  the  average  for  the  second  half.  I  have  the  actual  for  each 
month. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  July,  then,  1906. 

Mr.  CowLBS.  Jul^>  1906,  of  ground  wood,  labor  cost  was  0.1102; 
sulphite,  0.1989;  Lisbon  FaUs,  paper,  0.16;  rejepecot,  paper,  0.1181. 
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The  Chairman.  August. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Do  you  want  1907? 

TheCHAiBMAN.  1906. 

Mr.  CowLEB.  I  have  given  you  1906. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  August,  1906? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Oh,  you  want  August,  1906?  Ground  wood,  0.1462, 
the  increase  in  cost  there  probably  due  to  low  water;  sulphite,  0.2008; 
Lisbon  Falls,  paper,  0.1679;  Pejepscot,  paper,  O.llOl. 

The  Chairman.  September. 

Mr.  CowLEs.  Do  you  want  September? 

The  Chairman,  rlease. 

Mr.  CowLEs.  Ground  wood,  0.1462,  the  same  as  August;  etdphite, 
0.2316;  Lisbon  Falb,  paper,  0.1766. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  do  you  think  that  marked  increase  of  3  cents 
on  sulphite  was  due  to  as  compared  to  August — ^20  cents  in  August, 
and  23  cents  in  September? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  can  come  pretty  near  telling  you.  In  the  ground 
wood? 

Mr.  Stafford.  No  ;  in  the  sulphite.  The  ground  wood  remained  the 
same. 

Mr.  CowLES.  The  difference  of  labor  between  August  and  Sep- 
tember, you  want.  In  the  month  of  August  the  number  of  pounds  of 
pulp  made  was  1,777,066,  in  September  the  number  of  pounds  of  pulp 
made  was  1,660,061.  The  product  was  substantially  250,000  tons 
less,  whereas  the  labor  would  have  been  precisely  the  same. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  labor  cost  and  all  the  rest  remained  the  same? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes.  The  question  of  product— you  understand  that 
these  figures  are  per  pound  of  product  f 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 

Mr.  CowLES.  If  the  product  is  small,  the  figures  go  up ;  if  the  prod- 
uct is  large,  the  cost  goes  down.    Do  you  want  any  more  ? 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  not  given  the  Pejepscot  for  ibe  month  of 
September. 

Mr.  CowLBS.  You  want  the  month  of  September? 

The  Chairman.  In  the  paper  mill. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Lisbon  Fails,  0.1766;  Pejepscot,  0.1204. 

The  Chairman.  October. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Ground  wood,  0.1433;  sulphite,  0.2448. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Qive  me  the  quantity  of  sulphite  manufactured 
in  that  month. 

Mr.  CowLES.  One  million  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand 
one  hundred  and  se^nty-three  pounds. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  was  the  reason  for  the  less  amount  by  the 
200,000  pounds  compared  with  the  month  of  August? 

Mr.  CowLES.  It  is  lai^ly  a  matter  of  acids.  To  make  acids  suc- 
cessfully you  have  to  have  cold  water  to  cool  the  acid  fumes  when  they 
come  from  the  sidphur  burners,  and  during  the  summer  months  we 
have  to  use  river  water;  there  is  nothing  else  to  cool  with;  the  tem- 
perature of  the  river  water  goes  up  freauently  to  66°  or  70°,  and  it  is 
nard  to  cool  the  fumes,  and  consequently  it  is  hard  to  get  a  high  per- 
centage of  acid,  and  consequently  you  do  not  get  the  results  in  digest- 
ing.   Have  you  all  that  you  want  in  October? 

The  Chairman.  No;  you  have  not  given  us  the  paper  mills. 
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Mr.CowuBS.  Oh,  the  paper.  Lisbon  Falls,  0.1 788;  Pejepscot,  0.1177. 

The  Chaibman.  Give  ub  December. 

Mr.  OowLEs.  You  want  November,  do  you  not  t 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  do  not  need  every  month. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Well,  December,  ground  wood,  0.1939 — that  was  a 
month  of  small  product,  winter  drought;  sulphite,  0.2650;  Lisbon 
Falls,  paper,  0.1885;  Pejepscot,  paper,  0.1221. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  can  you  give  us 

Mr.  CowLSS.  I  want  to  caU  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  of  these 
costs  are  based  upon  the  two  toiirs. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  need  to  caU  that  to  om*  attention;  we 
have  that  distinctly  in  mind. 

Mr.  CowLES.  It  IS  one-half 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  want  to  get  these  figures  for  now. 

Mr.  CowLES.  It  is  one-half  of  what 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  the  production  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1906 1    You  Have  that,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir.  You  want  the  production  of  ground  wood; 
do  you  want  it  for  the  whole  year) 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  first  six  months. 

Mr.  CowLBS.  The  first  six  months,  the  average  monthly  production 
of  jground  wood 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  average  monthly  or  the  total? 

Mr.  CowuBS.  The  average  monthly. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  CowLES.  The  average  monthly  production  was  3,667,686 
poimds.    For  the  whole  year 

The  Chairman.  Never  mind.  Now  give  us  the  sulphite — ^that  is, 
the  average  monthly  production  for  the  first  six  montns  of  1906. 

Mr.  CowLBS.  The  average  monthly  production  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1906 

The  Chairman.  Of  sulphite? 

Mr.  CowLES  (continuing).  Of  sulphite  is  1,826,077. 

The  CHAiRifAN.  Now  paper. 

Mr.  CowLES.  At  Lisbon  Falb,  2,144,784. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  represents  pounds  in  every  easel 

Mr.  CowLES.  That  is  pounds;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nowrejepscot. 

Mr.  CowLES.  A  pound  is  our  unit  in  estimating  the  cost.  At 
Pejepscot  the  average  monthly  product  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1906  is  3,279,271. 

The  Chairman.  Now  the  labor  cost  for  the  same  six  months — that 
is,  the  labor  costper  ton. 

Mr.  CowLBS.  The  average  cost  of  labor  in  the  ground-wood  mill  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1906  is  0.137  per  poimd.  Do  you  want  it  for 
sulphite  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  if  you  please. 

Mr.  CowLES.  The  average  for  the  first  six  months  of  1906  for  sul- 

fhite  is  0.1915;  for  paper,  Lisbon  Falls,  is  0.1777;  for  paper  at 
^eiepscot  is  0.1227. 

The  Chairman.  Now  the  production  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1907.  That  last  period  would  be  one-half  under  the  two- tour  and 
one-half  under  the  three-tour  systema. 
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Mr.  C0WLB8.  No;  that  is  not  stricUy  so.  We  did  not  go  on  to  the 
three  tours  at  the  pulp  mills  until  the  Ist  of  November  of  1907;  we 
went  on  the  three  tours  m  the  paper  mills  on  the  1st  of  April,  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  have  a  lot  of  information  in  here  that  was 
not  nearly  as  valuable  as  we  supposed. 

Mr.  CowLBS.  I  have  it  all  here,  so  that  you  can  get  the  average 
cost.  ^  I  have  given  it  to  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  tke  three^tour 
basis  in  those  condensed  ngures  where  it  was  so  much  per  ton. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understand.  The  three-tour  system  went  into 
effect  in  the  paper  mill  April  1, 1907;  that  is  correct) 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  in  the  groimd-wood  mill  and  the  sulphite 
mill? 

Mr.  CowLES.  On  the  1st  of  November. 

The  Chaibman.  The  1st  of  November,  19071 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Mann,  let  me  explain.  When  the 
question  of  three  tours  came  up  with  the  labor  people,  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company,  which  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  paper, 
and  which  has  the  largest  number  of  machines  and  the  largest  num- 
ber of  men,  entered  mto  an  agreement  with  their  men  that  they 
would  put  a  mill  a  month — ^that  is,  their  fast-running  mills,  news 
mills — a  mill  a  month  onto  the  three  tours:  they  could  not  do  it  all 
at  once ;  they  could  not  adjust  themselves  all  at  once,  but  they  would 

f)ut  a  mill  a  month.  When  our  men  came  to  us  and  asked  us  to  fol- 
ow  suit,  we  said,  ''Yes,  we  will,  but  we  can  not  put  two  mills  on 
without  affecting  us  to  the  extent  of  100  per  cent.  If  you  will  wait 
until  the  1st  of  April  (this  was  in  August  of  1906)  we  will  put  both 
the  Fejepscot  mill  and  the  Lisbon  Falls  mill  on  the  three  tours.  But 
it  is  not  fair  to  ask  us  to  increase  our  labor  cost  50  per  cent  at  one 
jump  when  the  International,  who  are  our  competitors,  are  doing 
it  at  the  rate  of  a  mill  a  month;"  and  they  were  reasonable  about 
it;  they  agreed  that  our  position  was  fair,  and  they  agreed  to  the 
1st  of  April,  and  our  mills  went  onto  the  three  tours  on  the  1st  of 
April. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose,  then,  you  give  us  the  production  of  paper 
for  the  fibrst  six  months  of  1907 1 

Mr.  CowLES.  The  production  of  paper  at  Lisbon  Falls,  it  was  a 
monthly  average  of  2,286,092;  at  Fejepscot  it  was  a  monthly  average 
of  3.442,693. 

Tne  Chaikman.  Now  the  labor  cost  for  the  same  period  in  the  paper 
mill? 

Mr.  CowLES.  At  Fejepscot  it  was  0.1298;  at  Lisbon  Falls  it  was 
0.2177. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  labor  cost  in  the  paper  mill 
for  July,  1907? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir.  At  Lisbon  Falls  the  paper  cost  in  July, 
1907,  was  0.1865;  at  Fejepscot  it  was  0.1358. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  August? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Fejepscot,  0.1281;  Lisbon  Falls,  0.1922. 

The  Chairman.  September? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Lisbon  Falls,  0.1991;  Fejepscot,  0.1339. 

The  Chairman.  October? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Fejepscot.  0.1338;  Lisbon  FallB,  0.187. 

The  Chairman.  jDecemberl 
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Mr  OowLES.  Lisbon  Falls,  0.2176;  Pejepscot,  0.1268. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  notice,  Mr.  Cowlee,  that  in  December, 
1906,  you  were  running  on  the  two-tour  system,  and  in  December, 
1907j  on  the  three-tour  ^tem  at  the  Pejepscot  mills,  but  the  labor 
cost  m  the  paper  mill  in  December,  1906,  was  0.1221  cents  per  pound, 
and  in  the  same  month  in  1907  0.1268  cents  per  poimd.  In  other 
words,  the  increase  in  the  labor  cost  in  that  month  was  only  0.0047 
of  1  cent  per  pound,  a  far  cry  from  60  per  cent.  It  may  not  be  fair 
to  make  a  comparison  of  one  month. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  it  is  a  fair  comparison.  In  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1906,  we  made  a  product  of  3,466,564  poundis  of  paper,  or  an 
average  of  68  tons  per  working  day.  In  December,  1907,  we  made 
a  product  of  3,585,373  pounds,  or  an  average  of  7 If  tons  per  working 
day.  Under  the  two-tour  system  we  ^ave  our  men  Saturday  night 
of^-that  is  to  say,  the  mills  were  run  five  and  one-half  days,  not  six 
days;  we  paid  the  men  for  the  Saturday  nights  that  they  did  not 
work  precisely  the  same  as  though  they  did  work. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  paid  on  a  basis  of  sixty-five  and  sixty- 
six  hours  a  week? 

Mr.Xk>WLES.  They  were  paid  on  a  basis  of  six  days  of  twenty-four 
hours,  whether  it  was  the  night  crew  or  the  day  crew.  The  night 
crew  was  paid  for  twelve  hours  that  they  did  not  work.  The  two 
shifts  alternated,  the  ni^t  shift  of  this  week  was  the  day  shift  of 
the  week  following. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  International  Paper  Mill  which  we  visited, 
when  the  two-tour  system  was  in  effect,  just  before  the  three-tour 
system  was  adopted,  the  night  men  worked.  I  think,  thirteen  hours 
a  day  for  five  days,  and  the  day  men  workea  eleven  hours  a  day  for 
six  days     Did  your  mills  follow  that  system  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  sixty-five  and  sixty-four,  hours,  respec- 
tively, a  week? 

Mr.  CowLES.  The  pay  has  always  been  based  on  the  day,  not  on  the 
hour,  and  the  two  shifts  would  revolve.  May  I  go  on  with  my 
explanation) 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 
^  Mr.  CowLES.  I  have  always  thought  that  that  was  an  ideal  condi- 
tion for  working  men,  because,  through  the  operation  of  the  shift  of 
tours,  ever^  man  in  tne  mill  who  was  a  tour  worker  eot  26  hoUdajs 
in  conjunction  with  Simday  during  the  year,  for  whim  he  was  paid, 
and  which  he  did  not  work,  an  average  of  26  holidays,  which  would 
either  come  on  a  Monday  or  a  Saturday.  When  the  men  went  on  to 
three  tours,  of  course  the  12  hours  shut-down  ceased,  so  we  did  gain, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  little  additional  product. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  now  run  m  your  mills,  under  the  three- 
tour  system,  from  7  o'dock  Monday  morning  imtu  7  o'clock  Sunday 
morning? 

Mr.  (x)WLES.  From  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  until — ^I  forget 
whether  the  machines  shut  down  at  6  o'clock,  I  think  they  do;  it 
tflJ^es  about  an  hour  to  wash  and  clean  up.  ^  Formerly  they  would 
work  until  7  o'clock  and  shut  down  the  machines  then,  and  wash  up 
and  get  the  machine  in  shape  to  lie  over  Simday^  but  now  we  lose  that 
hour.    YeSi  it  is  substantially  the  same. 
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The  Chairman.  Then,  in  the  month  of  December,  1907,  undw  the 
three-tour  system,  the  number  of  hours  worked  was  more  by 

Mr.  CowLES.  Ten  or  eleven  hours  in  the  week. 

The  Chairman.  Eleven  hours,  is  it  I 

Mr.  Cowucs.  Ten  or  eleven. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  some  increase,  anyhow,  that  would  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  product,  naturally  t 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes.  Then,  of  course,  there  have  been  various 
things  done  to  cheapen  cost  and  increase  product,  but  the  fact 
remains,  notwithstanding,  that  we  could  have  made  those  same  in* 
creases  and  had  that  aaditional  profit  on  the  two  shifts,  and  that 
money  would  have  gone  into  our  pockets.  We  paid  it  out  to  our 
labor;  apparently  our  labor  cost  has  not  gone  up,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  has;  there  is  no  escape  from  it.  If  you  add  1  to  2  you 
make  3,  and  that  is  an  increase  of  50  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  is  perfectly  patent  from  the  figures 
you  have  so  far  given  us  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  paper  cost  in 
the  paper  mill  in  1907,  the  last  half  of  the  year,  over  the  last  half  of 
the  year  1906.  Give  us  those  total  figures,  if  you  please,  in  the  paper 
mill  for  the  last  half  of  1906  and  1907. 

Mr.  CowLES.  You  want  the  labor  cost? 

The  Chairman.  In  the  paper  mills,  the  labor  cost. 

Mr.  CowLEs.  The  labor  cost  at  Pejepscot  in  the  kst  half — ^I  have 
not  got  that  figure. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  haven't  it  figured,  do  not  stop  to  figure  it. 

Mr.  CowLEs.  Perhaps  I  can  give  you  the  comparison  by  the  months, 
if  you  want. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  supply  us,  then,  the  month  of  November, 
1906,  in  the  groimd  and  sulphite  mills. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Nineteen  hundred  and  six,  the  groimd  and  sulphite 
mills.  As  far  as  the  groimd-wood  mill  is  concerned,  that  is  a  very 
deceptive  comparison,  Mr.  Mann,  for  the  simple  reason  that  that  is 
controlled  by  water  conditions.  If  the  product  was  substantially  the 
same,  then  the  comparison  would  be  rood.    I  will  see  just  how  that  is. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  think  that  it  is  not  possible  to  make 
ajust  comparison  by  taking  any  particular  month  for  comparison. 
Wnere  you  have  a  number  of ^  different  things  to  check  against  each 
other,  then  you  can  get  some  idea. 

Mr.  CowLES.  It  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  make  a  comparison  that 
is  exact  with  a  mill  that  is  run  by  water,  because  the  operation  of  that 
mill  is  entirely  contingent,  entirely  controlled  by  the  conditions  of 
the  river.    If  the  river  is  low 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  we  can  make  a  comparison  of  what  the 
cost  was. 

Mr.  CowLES.  When  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  we  can  take  through  our 
wheels  at  our  ground-wood  mill  the  entire  Androscoggin  River  at  its 
normal  flow^  and  when  I  tell  you  that  there  are  times  when  we  take 
the  entire  river  through  our  wheels  and  do  not  make  half  product 
because  there  is  not  water  running  in  the  river  to  turn  the  wheels,  and 
when  it  is  a  fact,  too,  that  in  time  of  fiood  the  head  is  so  reduced  by 
the  rise  in  tail-water  that  the  wheels  will  not  produce  more  than  half 
of  their  normal  power,  you  can  see  what  an  influence  a  question  of 
water  running  in  the  nver  would  have  upon  the  product,  and  the 
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cost  of  operation  in  a  ground-wood  mill.  That  is  not  true  of  a  sul- 
phite mill,  and  it  is  not  true  of  a  paper  mill. 

The  Chairman.  We  understand  that. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Now,  you  asked  me  what  was  the  product  of  ground 
wood. 

The  Chairman.  Noj  the  labor  cost  for  November,  1906, 

Mr.  CowLES.  That  is  a  very  jgood  illustration,  Mr.  Mann,  of  what 
I  was  sayins;.    The  product  in  the  ground-wood  mill 

TheC^iRMAN.  Keduce  it  to  labor  cost,  so  we  will  have  these 
together,  then  we  will  have  the  product. 

Mr.  Cowuss.  The  ground-wood  mill  made,  in  November,  1906, 
2,975,875  pounds  of  pulp.  In  the  month  of  November,  1907,  it 
made  4,213,588,  in  one  case  an  average 

The  Chairman.  Get  those  all  together  at  the  proper  time,  because 
I  woidd  like  to  get  the  labor  cost  together. 

Mr.  CowLEs.  1  just  call  vour  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  divisor 
of  the  total  sum  paid  out  for  labor  is  the  product,  and  your  cost  per 
pound  ^oes  up  or  goes  down  according  to  the  amount  of  product  that 
you  mfuce. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  think  that  would  have  occurred  to  any 
student  of  statistics,  at  least. 

Mr.  CowLBs.  I  just  want  to  make  it  perfectly  plain. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  perfectly  plain  to  the  committee.  Now,  will 
you  give  us  the  labor  cost  for  November,  1906 1 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  will.  The  labor  cost — ^it  is  not  a  fair  comparison — 
was  0.1479.     In  November,  1907,  is  was  0.1416. 

The  Chairman.  No,  never  mind  1907  yet. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  just  caU  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  controls 
the  product. 

Ttie  Chairman.  When  you  want  to  compare  figures,  you  do  not 
want  them  like  scrambled  eg^. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Will  vou  give  us  the  labor  cost  now  in  the  sulphite 
mill  in  November,  1906? 

Mr.  CowLES.  In  November,  1906,  the  labor  cost  was  0.2267. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  will  you  give  us  the  labor  cost  for  the 
months 

Mr.  CowLES.  Do  you  not  want  the  comparison  with  1907,  sir?  I 
have  given  you  the  labor  cost  for  the  month  of  November,  1906. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  the  labor  cost  for  each  of  the  months  of  the 
last  half  of  the  year  1907. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  can  give  it  to  you,  sir.  Sulphite — ^is  that  what  you 
want?  July,  0.2069;  August,  0.2022;  September,  0.1976;  October, 
0.2001;  November,  when  the  three  tours  began,  0.2962;  December, 
0.3097. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  go  right  on  with  that? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  That  finishes  1907. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  whether  your  figures  went  on  with 
the  first  three  months  in  this  year  or  not. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  have  not  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  given  them  to  us  in  the  totals. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Oh,  yes ;  that  is  in  a  different  statement,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Now,  in  the  ground-wood  mill  for  tha 
same  period. 
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Mr.  Ck>wLES.  There  the  comparison  becomes  faulty.  Still,  here  it 
is.    July,  1906 

The  Chairman.  July,  1907. 

Mr.  GowLES.  You  want  1907J 

The  Chairmak.  We  have  had  1906. 

Mr.  CV>WLES.  Very  well,  sir,  1907,  July,  0.1041;  August,  0.1197; 
September,  0.1345;  October,  0.1016;  November,  when  the  three  tours 
began,  0.1416;  December,  0.1556. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  tne  paper  mills ;  take  one  of  the  paper  mills. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  will  take  the  Pejepscot  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  for  1907  from  July.    Which  mill  is  this? 

Mr.  CowLES.  This  is  Pejepscot,  July,  August,  September,  October, 
November,  and  December.  July,  0. 1358 ;  August,  0. 1281 ;  September, 
0.1339;  October,  0.1338;  November,  0.1255;  December,  0.1268.  Do 
you  want  Lisbon  Falls  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  CowLBS.  July,  0.1865;  August,  0.1922;  September,  0.1991; 
October.  0.1870;  November,  0.2037;  December,  0.2176. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  difference  in  the  cost  between  the  cost  of 
paper  made  at  Lisbon  Falls  and  Pejepscot  repressented  generally  by 
the  difference  in  the  machinery  t 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir;  the  difference  in  the  tonnage.  The  machines 
at  Lisbon  Falls  are  narrower  machines  than  those  at  Pejepscot.  They 
are  fast-running  machines  and  are  high-grade  machines.  They  run 
very  fast. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  just  as  modem  t 

Mr.  CowLES.  Just  as  modem.  They  were  built  by  Pusey  &  Jones, 
two  of  the  latest  machines  they  have  ever  turned  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  object  in  having  paper  machines 
where  the  average  cost  is  so  much  greater  in  one  mill  than  it  is  in 
another? 

Mr.  CowLBS.  The  increase  in  the  width  of  a  paper  machine  has 
been  a  matter  of  profession  in  the  development  of  the  machinery. 
In  old  days  the  macmnes  were  very  narrow.  We  have  at  our  own 
Bowdoin  mill  machines  that  will  not  make  more  than  50  inches  of 

Saper  running.  They  are  old-fashioned  machines.  One  of  them 
oes  not  run  more  than  150  feet  a  minute.  They  make  special  kinds 
of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  I  thought  you  said  that  at  this  Lisbon 
mill  the  machines  were  of  recent  date? 

Mr.  OowLES.  That  is  true,  but  they  replaced  other  machines  that 
formerly  stood  there,  and  they  are  as  wide  and  large  as  the  buildinsj 
itself  would  contain.  It  is  a  two-machine  mill.  In  the  replacins:  of 
the  old  machinery  it  was  necessarv  to  build  the  machines  accoroing 
to  the  space  in  which  they  were  to  be  placed,  and  they  are  good ;  they 
are  big  producers,  so  far  as  their  inches  in  width  are  concerned.  In 
fact,  I  woidd  almost  venture  to  say  that  they  make  as  high  a  product 
per  inch  of  wire  as  any  machines  that  are  running  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  some  months  here  the  cost  of  labor  is  nearly 
50  per  cent  greater  at  the  Lisbon  Falls  mills  than  it  is  at  the  Pejepscot 
mills 

Mr.  CowLES.  That  is  perfectly  true,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  In  making  paper! 
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Mr.  Cowi^ES.  Just  let  me  call  your  attention.  I  can  explain  that 
to  you  perfectly,  if  you  desire  to  have  me  do  it. 

The  Chaibman.  We  do  not  care  to  pry  into  that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  CowLBS.  I  would  be  very  glad  to. 

The  Chaibman.  Unless  it  has  a  bearing  upon  this  question.  I 
think  it  might  have. 

Mr.  CowLES.  It  is  perfectly  understandable ;  there  is  nothing  tech- 
nical about  it.  The  Lisbon  Falls  mill  is  a  two-machine  mul;  the 
Pejepscot  mill  is  a  two-machine  mill;  it  takes  as  many  hands — - — 

The  Chairman.  Is  a  what  machine  mill! 

Mr.  CowLEB.  Two-machine. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  each  two-machine  t 

Mr.  CowLES.  Each  two-machine  inills.  It  takes  as  many  hands 
on  the  machines  at  Lisbon  Falls  and  in  the  beater  room  and  through 
the  operation  of  the  mill  as  it  does  at  the  Pejepscot  mill.  The  Lisbon 
Falls  mill  made  an  average  in  1907  of  46.3  tons  per  day  on  its  two 
machines.  For  the  same  period,  running  with  practically  the  same 
number  of  men,  the  same  amount  of  wages  paid  in  dollars,  the  Pejep- 
scot mill  made  an  average  of  70f  tons  per  day.  You  have  got  a 
larger  product  to  spread  your  cost  over,  which  consequently  makes 
the  cost  per  pound  lower.  If  there  was  any  method  by  wnich  the 
Lisbon  Falls  product  could  be  brought  to  70  tons,  the  same  as  the 
Pejepscot,  then  the  cost  of  labor  per  poimd  of  paper  woidd  be  iden- 
tical. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  other  inills  which  make  paper! 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  spoke  of  some  mill  that  had  a  50-inch 
machine. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir;  the  Bowdoin  Paper  Making  Company,  one 
of  the  oldest  mills  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  production  of  paper  there! 

Mr.  CowLES.  Oh,  it  is  something^  awful.  It  would  have  no  rele- 
vancy to  this  question,  sir,  because  it  is  practically  not  a  news-print 
mill;  it  is  a  mill  that  runs  on  all  kinds  oi  specialties;  it  makes  wrap- 
pers, and  so  forth. 

The  CisAiRMAN.  If  it  is  not  a  news-print  paper,  we  do  not  care  to  go 
into  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Cowi£S.  Not  in  the  sense  that  it  would  convey  any  informar 
tion  to  you  at  all.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  It  might  convey  information  to  us ;  there  is  a  claim 
here  that  there  has  been  a  great  advance  in  the  prices  of  paper  upon 
everything^  and  the  claim  mts  been  made  that  a  number  of  these  old 
mills  practically  ought  to  be  abandoned,  thrown  away,  in  other  words. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  mow,  Mr.  Mann,  it  is  very  customary  for  people 
who  do  not  own  anvthing  to  tell  people  who^  do  that  they  had  better 
get  off  the  face  of  the  earth  and  destroy  their  property. 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes;  I  have  listened  to  that  a  long  wmle  on  the  raO- 
road-rate  legislation. 

Mr,  CowLES.  For  myself,  I  think  that  it  is  good  business  to  try  to 
preserve  property  rather  than  destroy  it,  because  property,  in  what- 
ever form  it  IS,  is  the  result  of  human  effort,  and  it  represents  wealth, 
and  when  you  destroy  it  you  destroy  something  that  you  can  not 
replace. 
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The  Chairman.  Id  order  to  appreciate  the  value  in  comparison  of 
the  labor  cost  per  potmd;  I  take  it  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
production  dunng  the  same  period.  You  have  given  us  the  labor 
costs  for  certain  years  and  certain  months;  can  you  give  us  the  pro- 
duction for  that  same  period) 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  year  19001 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir.    Do  you  want  paper  or  pulp  or  both! 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  somewhat  of  a  correspondence  between 
the  pulp  and  the  paper? 

Mr.  CowLES.  xhere  would  be  a  great  deal  better  comparison  if 
you  took  it  for  the  years  1905,  1906,  and  1907,  because  the  old 
machines  in  the  Lisbon  Falls  mill  were  in  operation  in  the  former 
years,  in  1900,  and  so  on,  so  it  would  not  be  a  fair  comparison. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  give  it  to  us  for  the  years  1905,  1906,  and 
1907. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  give  you  Lisbon  Falls  right  straight 
through  first,  and  then  Pejepscot  right  straight  through.  Lisbon 
Falls,  1905 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  a  monthly  average,  now? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Monthly  average.  I  will  give  it  to  vou  both  in 
monthly  average  and  daily  tonnage.  Monthly  average  ior  1905,  Lis- 
bon Falls,  2,053,915;  daily  average  product,  44.6  tons. 

Tht  Chairman.  That  is  paper? 

Mr.  CowLEi^.  That  is  paper,  Lisbon  Falls.  Nineteen  hundred  and 
six,  Lisbon  Falls,  paper,  average  monthly  production,  2,190,607 
pounds;  average  dauy  product,  45.8  tons.  Mneteen  hundred  and 
seven,  average  monthly  product,  2,343,206;  average  daily  product, 
46.3  tons,  rejepscot,  1905,  average  monthly  product,  2,977,472 
pounds;  daily  average  product,  64.2  tons.  Pejepscot,  1906,  aver- 
age monthly  product,  3,302,008  pounds;  average  daily  product, 
70J  tons,  rejepscot,  1907,  average  monthly  product,  3,583,236 
pounds;  average  daily  product,  70f  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  was  the  average  labor  cost  in  these  two 
paper  mills  in  1907? 

Mr.  CowLES.  At  Pejepscot  the  average  labor  cost  for  the  year 
was  0.1302. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  year  1907? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir;  at  Lisbon  Falls  it  was  0.1972. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  excuse  you  for  the  day. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Do  you  want  me  to-morrow? 

The  Chairman.  We  want  somebody  to-morrow,  and  we  are  not 
through  with  you. 

Mr.  CowLES.  May  I  appear  to-morrow,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you. 

Mr.  CowLES.  If  you  would  Uke  a  statement  to-morrow  of  the  cost 
of  a  ton  of  paper  f.  o.  b.  the  mill  on  the  present  basis  of  the  cost  of 
pulp  wood,  that  is,  $11  for  peeled  wood,  1  would  be  pleased  to  give 
it  to  you. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Cowles,  we  woidd  like  any  information  bear- 
ing on  the  subject,  and  we  would  want  to  have  from  you,  as  near  aa 
we  could  get  it^  the  cost  per  ton  of  paper,  or  some  other  unit,  and 
the  price  at  which  it  is  and  has  been  sold. 
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At  ibis  point  I  think  I  will  submit,  to  be  printed  in  the  record,  a 
letter  from  the  Portsmouth  Daily  Times,  of  Onio,  containing  a  couple 
of  contracts  in  reference  to  the  purchase  of  paper,  which  might  be 
of  some  value  to  the  committee,  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Macl^cnnan, 
who  testified  here  the  other  day,  which  possibly  he  would  hke  to 
have  printed  in^  the  record,  though  I  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
good  faith  of  his  testimony  the  other  day,  and  it  was  not  doubted, 
although  he  thinks  he  ought  to  justify  the  fact  that  he  had  his  papers 
here.  I  have  written  U>  the  labor  statistical  bureaus  of  several 
States  for  information,  and  while  I  am  not  getting  what  I  wrote  for, 
for  the  reason,  probably,  that  it  has  not  been  very  fully  compiled 
as  yet,  I  have  a  letter  from  the  commissioner  of  labor  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  may  be  printed,  and  one  from  the  chief  of  the  biureau  of 
statistics  of  labor  in  Massachusetts,  both  of  which  contain  some 
information.  • 

(Following  are  the  letters  referred  to:) 

Portsmouth,  Ohio,  May  11, 190S. 
Hon.  Jambs  B.  Mann,  WashingUmi  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  indoeing  ^ou  my  affidavit  in  re  the  pulp  and  paper  investigation, 
and  desire  to  add  an  explanation  thereto.  It  Ls  possible  I  may  be  mistaken  as  to  price 
paid  for  a  part  of  1905  as  I  am  unable  to  find  contract  or  bills  for  all  of  that  year,  but 
the  inclosed  contract  will  show  you  we  paid  12.20  for  part  of  the  year.  This  was  for 
International  Niagara  news,  which  generally  runs  at  about  10  cents  a  hundred  higher 
than  ordinary  news.  In  November,  1907,  we  overlapped  a  contract  with  the  Cen- 
tral Ohio  Paper  Company  with  that  of  the  Kingsley  Paper  Company,  at  a  rate  of  ^.05 
for  Niagara  news.  At  the  termination  of  the  contract  an  association  with  which  our 
paper  belongs  and  which  comprises  many  of  the  leading  inland  town  dailies  of  Ohio, 
called  for  bids.  My  information  is,  that  only  one  bid  was  submitted,  the  Whittaker 
Paper  Company  offering  a  price  of  $2.54  for  six  months'  supply.  All  contracts  call  for 
delivery  f.  o.  b.  at  place  of  consrmption.  This  latter  contract  was  not  for  Niagara 
news,  but  the  paper  furnished  so  far  has,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  been  fully 
equal  to  Niagara. 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  direct  the  attention  of  yourself  and 
committee  to  the  fact  that  there  are  over  25,000  periodicals  and  many  job  printing 
offices  in  the  country,  all  affected  by  the  tariff  on  paper  and  pulp.  An  unusual  num- 
ber of  papers  are  suspending  publication,  and  job  offices  closing  their  doors.  I  do  not 
aav  the  extraordinary  rise  in  paper  prices  is  the  sole  cause  of  failures,  but  it  is  certainly 
a  factor  therein,  especially  where  uie  selling  price  of  the  paper  was  1  cent.  We  see 
many  papers  raising  their  selling  price  and  others  reducing  their  size.  In  most 
instances  it  is  the  increased  cost  of  print  that  drives  them  to  this,  though  of  course 
some  use  it  as  a  pretext  to  get  on  a  more  safe  basis.  If  you  take  all  the  persons  thrown 
out  of  employment,  the  number  whose  wage-earning  capacity  is  reduced,  you  will 
find,  I  believe,  more  loss  to  labor  than  any  which  can  possibly  come  through  a  reduc- 
tion of  Bcsde  brought  on  by  removing  the  tariff.  As  a  matter  of  individual  opinion 
I  do  not  believe  uiborers  would  be  affected  by  repeal  of  the  duty,  and  I  am  certain 
the  paper-makins  industry  has  grown  to  such  lusty  stage  that  it  is  quite  able  to  take 
care  of  itself,  wimout  aid  from  the  Government. 

Yours,  with  entire  regard,  Yallbb  Harold. 

Affreement  made  this  16th  day  of  June,  1906,  between  the  Kingsley  Paper  Company, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  hereinafter  called  the  seller,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Times 
Publishing  Company  and  the  Blade  Printing  Company,  hereinafter  called  the*pur- 
chaser,  paxty  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth  that— 

The  parties  hereto,  in  consideration  of  the  mutual  promises  and  agreements  of  each 
other,  and  of  the  sum  of  |1  and  other  good  and  valuable  consideration  each  to  the  other 
in  hand  paid,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  do  hereby  covenant  and 
agree  to  and  with  each  other  as  follows,  tliat  is  to  say: 

First.  The  seller  hereby  agrees  to  sell  and  furnish  to  the  purchasers,  and  the  pur- 
chasers hereby  a^pree  to  purchase  and  take  from  the  seller,  from  150  tons  to  200  tons  of 
International  white  print  paper  to  be  delivered  during  the  period  from  June  10, 1905, 
to  September  1, 1906,  at  toe  price  and  upon  the  terms  hereinafter  particularly  stated. 
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Hie  iMiper  shall  be  as  specified,  International  white  Niagara  primt,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing bans  of  weight,  viz:  30  by  44-M,  and  heavier,  width  of  rolls  and  sheets  to  be  as 
onraered,  and  shall  be  delivered  by  the  seller  to  the  purchaser  at  f .  o.  b.  Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 

Second.  The  purchaser  hereby  covenants  and  agrees  to  pay  to  the  seller  for  all  paper 
to  be  furnished  and  delivered  under  this  agreement  at  $2.20  per  hundredweight  in 
sixty  days  from  date  of  invoice. 

Cores  shall  be  credited  at  the  invoice  price  at  the  contract  point  of  delivery  for 
paper  when  a  bill  of  lading  showing  the  number  of  cores  shipped  is  received  by  the 
seller,  and  any  balance  of  cores  not  returned  at  the  time  of  settlement  shall  be  paid 
for  by  the  purchaser,  and  if  subsequently  returned  shall  be  credited  upon  the  next 
settlement. 

Third.  In  case  the  seller  shall  be  unable  at  any  time  to  make  and  supply,  or  the 
purchaser  shall  be  unable  to  take  and  use  said  paper  in  consequence  of  strikes,  fire, 
explosion,  war  or  any  causes  beyond  the  control  of  either  party,  the  seller  shall  not 
be  liable  to  the  purcnase  for  failure  to  supply  such  paper,  nor  shall  the  purchaser  be 
liable  to  the  seller  for  failure  to  take  such  paper  resiutiiig  from  any  of  said  causes  dur- 
inffthe  period  of  disability. 

This  contract  shall  commence  on  the  10th  day  of  June,  1905,  and  shall  terminate 
on  tibe  1st  day  of  September,  1906. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  at 
the  dty  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

KiNGSLET  PaPBB  GoMPANT, 

The  Times  Publishino  Co., 
By  Valleb  Harold,  Manager, 
The  Bladb  Printing  Co., 
W.  V.  Simmons,  Secretary. 

Agreement  made  this  5th  day  of  Febnuuy,  1906,  between  the  Eingsley  Paper 
Company,  of  Cleveland^  Ohio,  hereinafter  called  the  seller,  party  of  the  first  pai*t, 
and  the  Times  Publishing  Company  and  the  Blade  Printing  Company,  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  hereinafter  called  the  purchasers,  parties  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth  that — 

The  parties  hereto,  in  consideration  of  the  mutual  promises  and  agreements  of 
each  otner  and  of  the  sum  of  |1  and  other  good  and  valuable  consideration  each  to 
the  other  in  hand  paid,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  do  hereby  cove- 
nant and  agree  to  and  with  each  other  as  follows,  that  is  to  say: 

First.  The  seller  hereby  mees  to  sell  and  furnish  to  the  purchasers,  and  the  pur- 
chasers hereby  agree  to  purchase  and  take  from  the  seller,  from  150  tons  to  200  tons, 
or  their  entire  supply,  of  International  Niagara  print  during  the  period  from 
January  1,  1906,  to  July  1, 1907,  at  the  price  and  upon  the  terms  hereinafter  stated. 

The  paper  shall  be  as  specified.  International  Niagara  print,  and  on  the  following 
basis  of  weight,  viz,  30x44-50  ana  heavier,  width  of  rolls  and  sheets  to  be  as  ordered, 
and  shall  be  delivered  by  the  seller  to  the  purchaser  f.  o.  b.  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Second.  The  purchaser  hereby  covenants  and  agrees  to  pay  to  the  seller  for  all 

Saper  to  be  furnished  and  delivered  under  this  agreement  at  |2.10  net  per  cwt.  f.  o.  b. 
epot  at  Portsmouth. 

Cores  shall  be  credited  at  the  invoice  price  at  tne  contract  point  of  delivery  for 
paper  when  a  bill  of  lading  showing  the  number  of  cores  shipped  is  received  by  the 
seller,  and  any  balance  of  cores  not  returned  at  the  time  of  settlement  ehall  be  paid 
for  by  the  purcnaser  and  if  subsequently  returned  shall  be  credited  upon  the  next 
settlement. 

Third.  In  case  the  seller  shall  be  unable  at  any  time  to  make  and  supply  or  the 
purchaser  shall  be  unab^  to  take  and  use  said  paper  in  consequence  of  strikes,  fire, 
explosion,  war,  or  any  causes  beyond  the  control  of  either  party,  the  seller  shall  not 
be  liable  to  the  purchaser  for  failure  to  supply  such  paper,  nor  shall  the  purchaser 
be  liable  to  the  seller  for  failure  to  take  such  paper  resulting  from  any  of  said  causes 
during  the  period  of  disability. 

This  contract  shall  commence  on  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1906,  and  shall  terminate 
on  tiie  1st  day  of  July,  1907. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  at 
the  dty  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

ElNOSLET  PaPBB  COMPANT, 

By  H.  F.  KiNosLBY. 

Thb  Tdcbb  Publishing  Compamt, 

By  Vallbb  Harold,  Manager. 

Tn  Bladb  Pbintino  Company, 
W.  y.  Sdocons,  Secretary. 
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TopBKA  Statb  Jouknal, 

Tapeka,  JTont.,  May  IM,  1908. 
Hon.  Jamss  R.  MAmf, 

CTunrman  Select  CommUtee,  WaMnffUm,  D.  C.  * 

Mt  Deab  Sib:  I  underatand  that,  in  view  of  the  testimony  I  presented  to  yon  last 
Wednesday,  May  6.  when  testifying  before  the  committee,  it  was  difficult  for  you 
to  underatand  how  I  could  present  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  those  paper  contracts  and 
vouchers  covering  periods  of  ten  years. 

I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  you  ahould  have  no  reason  whatever,  if  it  is  in  my 
power,  to  doubt  my  entire  truthfulness  when  before  yoa. 

I  say  this  because  I  am  anxious  to  command  the  respect  and  confidence  in  what  I 
have  said  of  such  men  as  you  and  your  distiryiished  associates  on  the  select  commit- 
tee. You  represent  a  constitmency  in  a  neighborhood  with  which  I  am  more  or  less 
familiar.  My  uncle,  the  late  James  McArthur,  of  the  firm  of  McArthur  Brotiliers,  rail- 
road oontractora,  for  many  years  was  a  resident'ol  the  south  side  of  Chicago,  and  hit 
widow,  my  mother's  sister,  lives  there  now,  and  I  occaaaonally  visit  her.  Tnis,  how- 
ever, is  a  digression. 

Permit  me  to  say,  pertinent  to  the  subject  I  took  up  with  yoa,  that  I  arrived  in 
Washington  Friday  evening,  May  1,  and  with  no  intentions  or  expectations  of  going 
before  your  committee.    I  testified  to  that  effect. 

I  haa  been  in  New  York  to  attend  the  Associated  Press  and  publishera'  meetings 
and  had  remained  with  my  family  a  week  after  the  meeting  had  adjourned.  I  was 
not  api)ointed  on  the  publishen'  committee  to  visit  Washin^n. 

The  inclosed  original  documents  will  show  just  how  I  got  those  original  contracts 
and  vouchera  in  Washington  in  thirty-six  houn  from  the  time  I  wired  for  them. 

I  inclose  you  the  original  telegram  which  I  filed  shortlv  after  midnight  Sunday 
morning.  May  3,  at  the  main  office  of  the  Western  Union,  Washington. 

£.  B.  Aken  is  my  head  bookkeeper,  and  O.  D.  Wolf  Ib  one  of  my  principal  assistants. 
The  documents  were  sent  to  me  by  special  delivery,  mailed  at  Topeka,  Sunday^May 
3. 1.30  p.  m.,  to  Washington.  The  documents  reached  me  at  the  New  Willara  Hotel 
Tuesday,  May  5,  about  11.30  in  the  morning^,  although  I  see  the  envelope  reached 
Washington  at  10.30.  I  inclose  you  the  original  envelope  so  that  you  ma^r  see  the 
post  marks  at  Topeka  and  Washington.  I  inclose  you,  in  addition  to  the  ori^nal  tele- 
gram received  here  and  the  envelope  I  received  m  Washington,  two  clippings  from 
my  paper— one  from  yesterday's  issue  and  one  from  to-day's  issue. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  disappointment  in  the  result  you  received  to-day  in 
response  to  your  suggestion  to  Mr.  Noms  that  you  have  ''not  yet  had  that  Times'  con- 
tract," Mr.  Norris  replying,  "I  have  been  asked  to  state  that  the  New  York  Times 
dedined  to  furnish  the  contract." 

I  realize  that  in  giving  my  testimony  to  you  I  probably  incurred  the  enmity  of  some 
powerful  interests,  including  the  International  Paper  Company,  the  successon  or 
alignments  of  the  old  General  Taper  Company,  and  of  the  intermedisjy  selling  agencies^ 
as  I  demonstrated  beyond  afact  that  I  saved  money  by  dealing  direct  with  the  miu,  show- 
ing tbaX  other  newspapers  could  save  money  likewise,  and  that,  carrying  the  statement 
to  a  condusion.  it  would  be  apparent  that  the  business  of  the  paper  broker  was  not 
essential,  as  haa  been  supposed  oy  the  newspaper  people.  Many  of  these  men,  while 
representing  corporations,  which  X  think  were  not  as  fair  in  their  dealings  as  they  should 
have  been,  were  gentlemen  and  men  whom  I  was  loath  to  offend  personally  to  the 
extent  of  handicapping  their  business  even  with  what  little  effect  I  might  have. 

However,  in  resuiinf  over  my  testimony,  which  you  kindly  sent  me  in  printed  form, 
I  do  not  regret  a  single  sentence  I  uttered,  and  on  the  whole  am  glad  that  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you.  I  have  tried  to  make  it  plain  that  I  did  not  seek 
the  opportunity,  but,  meeting  up  with  it,  do  not  see  how  I  could  have  said  less  after 
taking  the  oath  to  speak  the  truth  before  you  and  your  committee. 

I  thank  you  very  cordially  for  the  patience  and  courtesy  with  which  you  and  your 
committee  received  my  statements  and  the  valuable  time  you  kindly  gave  to  that 
purpose. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  the  additional  courtesy  yoa  would  show  me  if.  after 
reading  this  letter,  you  would  submit  it,  with  its  contents,  to  Mr.  Miller  and  yout 
MBodates  for  their  inspection. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Fbamk  P.  MjicLsmnan. 
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Bureau  ow  Labos, 
Concord,  N.  H.,  May  IS,  1908* 
Hon.  Jambs  K.  Mann, 

Chaxmum  Select  CommiUee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Tnve$tigaiion, 

Souse  of  Repreeentativee. 

Deab  Snt:  Complyins  with  your  request  of  the  12th  instant,  I  am  indosine  here- 
with a  sjmopsis  from  tabulations  for  my  forthcoming  report  on  the  paper  and  pulp 
industry. 

These  figures  include  all  the  mills  of  the  State,  some  of  which  are  very  small  and 
manufacture  paper  for  other  purposes  than  for  printing.  Under  our  State  law  I  can 
not  compel  manufacturers  to  give  sworn  statements,  and  where  objection  is  made  to 
making  a  complete  report  I  have  to  take  the  beet  estimates  obtainable.  As  the  last 
census  of  manufactures,  1905,  was  taken  under  the  Fedend  law  compelling  complete 
reports,  it  is  possible  that  their  figures  would  be  more  satiBf actory  for  your  purpose. 

I  would  say  that  the  paper  and  pulp  product  has  increased  very  materially  in  the 
past  two  years.  All  mills  run  day  and  night;  some  of  the  larger  ones  on  three-shift 
and  the  smaller  mills  on  two-shift  basis. 

This  is  the  best  information  I  can  give  you,  and  I  trust  the  same  will  be  satisfactory, 
Bespectfully,  yours, 

L.  H.  Cabboll,  Comsnufumer. 


PAPBB  AND  PULP  INDU8TBY. 

Number  of  establishments  considered 26 

Number  reporting  increase  in  product 9 

Number  reporting  decrease  in  product 6 

Average  number  of  males  employed 8, 747 

Average  number  of  females  employed 168 

Average  weekly  wages  to  males $14. 91 

Average  weekly  wages  to  females $6. 94 

Total  wages  to  male  wage-earners II,  765, 518 

Total  wages  to  female  wage-earners $61, 430 

Number  of  salaried  clerks  and  officials 131 

Total  salaries  paid $210^958 


BuBBAU  OP  Statistics  of  Labob, 

Boston t  Maes,,  May  14, 1908, 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Chaxrman  Select  CommiUee  on  Pulv  and  Paper  Investigation, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Deab  Sib:  I  have  >rour  communication  of  the  12th  instant,  asking  for  information 
concerning  the  paper  industry  in  Massachusetts,  and  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  our 
last  Annual  Statistics  of  Manufactures.  This  report  gives  comparative  statistics  for 
87  identical  establishments  which  made  reports  to  this  bureau  in  1905  and  1906,  and 
embraces  all  of  the  information  which  our  manufacturers  are  required  by  law  to  return 
to  us.  You  will  find  the  data  relative  to  paper  and  paper  goods  under  these  headings 
in  the  several  tables  of  the  report. 

We  have  no  statistics  of  prices  of  pulp  beyond  the  figures  showine  the  ctoss  value  of 
stock  used  and  other  materials  consumed  in  production.    (See  Table  XLVlI,  p.  410. J 

In  addition  to  the  data  thus  furnished  to  this  department  by  a  schedule  provided 
by  law,  we  endeavor  to  keep  an  account  of  the  chanfi;es  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of 
labor  in  the  various  industnes.  This  information  is  obtained  in  the  first  instance  from 
the  newspapers,  and  is  then  verified  by  correspondence  with  employers  and  emplovees 
for  the  piurpose  of  ascertaining  as  to  its  accuracy.  But  in  the  nature  of  the  case  these 
returns  do  not  cover  the  ground  as  fully  as  do  those  which  are  made  pursuant  to  a 
special  statutory  requirement.  Moreover,  the  latter  have  now  been  collected  for 
some  twenty-two  years,  and  our  manufacturers  make  their  reports  annually  with  very 
nearly  the  same  degree  of  completeness  which  they  do  for  the  regular  census.  The 
statistics  which  we  are  collecting  for  the  purpose  of  showing  changes  in  rates  of  wages 
and  hours  of  labor,  however,  have  only  recently  been  instituted,  and  it  so  happens 
that  our  returns  covering  ttiese  chancres  are  not  as  complete  for  the  paper  industry  as  a 
whole  as  they  are  for  certain  other  industries  in  which  the  employees  have  been  more 
generally  organized* 
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I  inclose  you,  however,  a  statement  showing  the  changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours 
of  labor  in  the  paper  industry,  buc&  as  liave  been  reported  to  this  bureau  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1907, 

Very  truly,  yours,  Chables  F.  Gbttemy, 

CkUf  of  Bureau, 


GHANOE8  IN  BATES  OV  WAGE8  AND  HOUES  OF  LABOR  IN  THE  PAFEB  INDUSTBT,  1907. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1907,  131  paper-mill  employees  received 
increases  in  rates  of  wages,  the  total  amount  of  increase  being  $81.95,  or  an  average 
of  63  cents  for  each  employee  affected.  Of  this' number.  28  employees  received  in- 
creases of  $1.20  a  week,  99  (women)  received  increases  oi  45  cents  a  week,  and  4  re- 
ceived increases  of  95  cents  a  week. 

There  were  335  employees  who  were  granted  the  eight-hour  day,  the  total  amount  of 
decrease  in  weekly  hours  of  labor  being  6,236,  or  an  average  of  18.6  hours  for  each 
employee  affected. 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  number  of  employees  affected  and  the 
number  of  hours  by  which  their  weekly  hours  of  labor  were  decreased: 


Number  of 

employeos 

affected. 

Weekly  reduction  In  hours. 

Before 
change. 

After 
change. 

Decrease. 

89 

61 

42 

153 

60 

66 
72 

48 
48 
48 
48 

12 

18 
24 

336 

18.6 

All  of  the  changes  in  wages  and  hours  were  granted  voluntarily  by  the  employersi 
without  solicitation  by  the  employees,  with  the  exception  of  51  employees  whose 
reduction  in  hours  of  labor  of  14.5  hours  a  week  was  granted  as  a  result  of  arbitration. 

According  to  the  census  of  1905  there  were  89  paper  mills  in  Massachusetts,  with 
11,841  employees. 

Reports  in  changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  were  received  from  six  mills, 
affecting  454  employees,  or  about  4  per  cent  of  all  the  paper-mill  employees  in  the 
State.  Three  mills  increased  the  wa^es  of  131  employees,  five  mills  reduced  the  hours 
of  labor  of  335  employees,  and  two  mills  increased  the  wages  and  reduced  the  hours  of 
labor  of  32  employees. 

It  being  impracticable  to  make  an  annual  canvass  of  all  the  employers  of  labor  in 
this  State,  there  may  have  been  some  changes  in  wages  and  hours  which  escaped  the 
notice  of  this  bureau,  but  it  is  believed  that  all  of  tne  important  changes  have  been 
investigated  and  included  in  our  report. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  OEOBOE  C.  SHEBMAN— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sherman,  have  you  had  time  to  prepare  any 
statements  for  us? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  have,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sherman,  you  have  produced  certain  figures 
marked  "Schedules;"  the  first  of  which  is  "Schedule  A,"  entitled 
"Cost  of  paper,  St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  per  100  pounds  of  paper," 
by  months,  commencing  July,  1902,  reading  down  by  columns,  the 
months  in  their  order.  Are  these  figures  taken  from  your  monthly 
statements  of  cost  made  for  the  use  of  your  company? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  schedule  shows  the  cost  of  production  to  the 
company  at  the  mill? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Excluding,  I  suppose,  fixed  charges? 
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Mr.  Sherman.  Oh,  no;  including  fixed. charges,  exclusive  of  selling 
expenses. 

The  Chatrman.  It  includes  interest t 

Mr.  Sherman.  Oh,  I  beg  pardon;  exclusiTe  of  interest. 

The  Chairman.  It  includes  taxes) 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  includes  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  It  includes  an  arbitraiy  for  taxes  and  an  arbitrary 
for  repairs? 

Mr.  Shlkman.  Exact,  if  you  please,  by  averages. 

The  Chairman.  Exact  in  the  course  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Cj^iairman.  Does  it  include  anything  for  depreciation  t 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  include  anything  for  interest  on  the 
investment? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  company  have  any  bonds  outstanding? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  has. 

The  Chairman.  This  does  not  figure  in  anything  for  interest  paid 
on  the  bonds? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Nothing  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  include  office  expenses? 

Mr.  Sherman,  It  includes  the  Watertown  office  expenses,  mill 
office,  expenses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  This  statement  shows  that  the  cost  per  100 
pounds  of  producing  paper  in  July,  1902,  was  $1.35  and  a  fraction. 

Mr.  Sherman,   xes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  February,  1908,  the  last  month  named, 
$1.70  and  a  fraction. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  increase  in  cost  of  35  cents  per  100 
pounds  between  those  dates? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  this  is  an  accurate  statement  from  the 
books? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is,  sir;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

The  Chairman.  "Schedule  B"  shows  cost  of  the  sulphite  fiber  per 
100  pounds,  in  the  same  maimer,  July,  1902,  $1.39  and  a  fraction  per 
100  pounds;  February,  1908,  $1.70 — and  I  will  omit  any  fractions — 
per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  average  cost  for  the  last  six  months  of  1902 
was  $1.36  per  100  pounds  and  the  lowest  cost  in  any  month  was  $1.27. 
In  1903  the  average  was  $1.41  and  the  lowest  cost  was  $1.23. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What,  in  the  main,  represents  the  difference  in 
cost  as  shown  in  this  statement,  from  month  to  month? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Do  you  mean  from  highest  to  lowest  in  one  year? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherman.  WeU,  I  would  have  to  look  at  my  particular  month 
to  ascertain,  Mr.  Mann.  Probablv  in  July,  1903,  where  it  shows  a 
high  cost,  we  may  have  been  shut  down  for  repairs,  possibly  decreased 
production  on  account  of  low  water,  July  being  a  month  of  low  water 
as  a  rule. 
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^^^  • 

The  Chaibkan.  Your  mill  during  these  years  has  run  on  the 
average  for  the  year  about  the  same,  or  not? 

Mr.  Shebmak.  About  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  average  for,  say,  1903,  was  $1.41  and 
the  average  for  1907  was  $1.50;  that  is  a  di^erence  of  9  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  slight  increase  that  is  had  in  the  cost  mainly 
due  to  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  wood  and  wages  paid? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir;  although  I  think  almost  every  item  has 
been  increased  a  Uttle,  but  mainly  in  wood;  the  labor  increase  is  not 
as^eat  as  you  would  think. 

The  Chairman.  Under  "Schedule  C  the  average  cost  for  the  last 
month  of  1902  b  55  cents  per  100  pounds  and  1907  74  cents  per  100 
poxmds;  that  is  an  increase  of  19  cents  per  100  poimds. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  What|  in  the  main,  would  that  represent,  if  you 
are  able  to  say? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  almost  entirely  increase  in  cost  of  pulp 
wood,  and  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  overlooked  that  that  was  sulphite 
that  I  was  considering  in  '^ Schedule  B;"  likely  that  laige  increase  in 
July  is  due  to  a  cleaning  up  of  our  sulphur  pile  and  discovering  the  loss 
which  occasionally  occurs,  and  that  cost,  perhaps,  should  have  been 
distributed  over  other  months.  I  recall  one  such  instance,  and  I 
presume  that  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sherman,  where  is  your  mill  located? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  St.  Regis  mill  is  located  at  Deferiet,  N.  Y.,  4  or 
5  miles  from  Carthage,  12  roues  from  Watertown. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  description  of  your  rr\i\\  in 
Post's  Directory? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  presimie  so;  I  do  not  carry  it  in  my  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Your  capacity,  as  stated,  is  250,000  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Mr^  Sherman.  That  is  accurate;  that  is  our  maximum  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  print  paper? 

Mr.  Sherman.  For  print  paper;  yes,  sir.  We  may  have  made  a 
little  more  on  a  star  run;  I  presume  120  tons  is,  perhaps,  our  average. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us,  from  the  statements  which  you 
have  there,  the  amount  you  have  charged  as  the  cost  of  spruce  wood 
per  cord  for  the  series  or  years  that  you  have? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir;  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  Please  g^ve  us  those,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Any  particular  montii? 

The  Chairman.  Commence  as  far  back  as  you  have  gone. 

Mr.  Sherman.  If  it  would  accommodate  you,  or  expedite  things, 
I  will  tabulate  it  in  the  same  manner  for  every  month. 

The  Chairman.  That  we  would  be  glad  to  have  tabulated. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  rather  enjoyed  my  work  last  evening.  I  will  do 
it  a^ain. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  mill  on  the  three-tour  system? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  it  go  on  the  three-tour  system? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  can  not  recall;  I  will  ascertain,  however.  We 
went  on  the  three-tour  system  before  the  International  did.    We 
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made  an  agieement  with  our  men,  as  I  recall  it,  about  three  years 
ago — it  may  have  been  four  years  ago,  six  months  prior  to  this  time, 
I  think;  it  must  have  been  three  years  and  a  half  a^o — that  if  busi- 
ness conditions  continued  for  six  months  as  favorable  as  they  were 
at  that  time,  we  would  then  try  the  three-tour  system,  expectmg,  or 
anticipating,  that  other  mills  similarly  equipped  with  machinery 
would  follow.  We  started  as  we  agreed  and  ran  something  over  a 
year.  The  other  mills  did  not  follow,  and  business  became  depressed, 
iind  we  went  back  to  the  two-tour  system,  I  think  for  a  year,  possibly 
more.  Theij,  after  the  International  Paper  Company  arranged  wiln 
their  men  to  go  onto  the  three-tour  system,  mills  by  months,  or  some- 
thing of  that  character,  we  immediately  went  onto  three  tours  again, 
or,  rather,  before  they  commenced,  in  order  to  hold  our  men. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  were  on  the  three-tour  system  for  a  year, 
or  such  a  matter,  three  or  four  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  went  back  to  the  two-tour  system  for 
the  space  of  a  year,  or  such  a  matter. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Olr  such  a  matter,  and  if  you  please  I  will  tabulate 
my  labor  costs,  which  will  indicate  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  about  a  little  less  than  two  years  ago,  you 
went  back  to  the  three- tour  system? 

Mr.  Sherman.  My  recollection  is,  in  December,  1906,  or  possibly 
November. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  International  Paper  Company  went  on 
the  three- tour  system  about  September  or  August,  1906. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  one  mill  at  a  time. 
.  The  Chairman.  Yes,  the  Hudson  River  Mill — excuse  me,  we  have 
visited  the  Hudson  River  Mill. 

Mr.  Sherman.  'We  would  be  very  happy  to  have  you  visit  ours. 

The  Chairman.  We  expected  to,  but  we  found  it  was  so  far  away 
we  could  not  get  there  conveniently  and  get  back.  Now,  we  would 
like  to  have  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  pulp  and  sulpliite  and  paper  mills 
for  years  and  months  back  sufficiently  to  show  a  comparison  between 
the  two  systems. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  will  give  it  to  you  for  the  entire  six  years. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  you  went  on  the  three-tour  system 
first,  were  you  then  operating  on  the  basis  of  sixty-five  and  sixty-six 
hours  per  week? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  Hudson  River  mills  we  were  told  by  the 
employees  whom  we  examined  that  prior  to  about  seven  or  eight 
years  ago  they  were  operating  upon  the  basis  of  sixty-six  and  seventy- 
eight  hours  per  week.  Was  your  mill  also  operating  the  same  way 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir;  you  mean  running  half  a  day  Sunday. 
No,  sir;  we  ran  a  few  Sundays  during  the  Spanish  war,  and  occa- 
sionally have  run  our  ground-wood  mill  on  Sunday,  but  rarely. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  judge  that  you  have  not  computed  in 
any  way  the  cost  of  labor  in  any  unit  of  paper  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  in  your  mill? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  understand. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  tell  us  the  cost  of  labor  in  a  pound  of 
ground  pulp? 
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Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  tell  us  the  cost  of  labor  in  a  pound  of 
sulphite  pulp? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  can  tell  us  the  cost  of  labor  lo  produce 
from  those  two  articles  a  pound  of  paper? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us,  from  your  records,  the  total 
amount  paid  for  labor  from  the  beginning  of  your  mill  until  the  end 
in  a  pound  of  paper? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  could  do  it  by  making  calculations;  I  haye  the 
foundation,  but  I  could  not  do  it  oflFhand. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statements  do  not  do  that? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  too  much  trouble  for  you  to  do  that 
for,  say,  some  month,  for  a  series  of  years? 

Mr.  Sherman.  How  many  months? 

The  Chairman.  One  month  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Oh,  I  could  do  that  readily,  with  substantial  accu- 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  we  care  for,  substantial  accuracy. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Do  you  wish  me  to? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  think  we  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand.  You  want  to  know 
the  total  labor  cost  in  100  pounds  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  labor  cost  in  your  mill  from  the  time 
the  wood  comes  into  the  mill  until  the  paper  is  ready  for  shipment. 

Mr.  Sherman.  One  month  in  four  years? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  it  run  back  to  the  first  exper- 
iment with  the  eight-hour  system.  Can  you  give  us  the  average 
cost  of  felts,  per  pound  of  paper? 

.Mr.  Sherman.  I  think  you  have  that  in  the  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  schedule? 

Mr.  Sherman.  You  mean  the  average? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  that  for  a  year,  by  months;  but  I  mean 
a  comparison  from  the  beginning  of  your  statements,  as  far  back  as 
you  can  go,  say  for  any  one  month  or  two  months.  Can  you  give 
us  the  cost  for,  say,  January  and  July  of  each  year,  to  show  whether 
there  has  been  any  increase  or  decrease  in  the  cost  of  felts  per  pound 
of  product? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  undertand;  yes,  sir.*  Shall  I  carry  out  the 
schedule  idea  there  and  go  right  on?  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  to 
characterize  these. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  put  them  all  in  together,  probably.  Have 
you  given  us  anywhere — I  think  you  have  not — the  total  production 
of  your  mills? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir;  but  I  have  it  here,  by  months. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  us  the  production  for  January 
and  July  of  each  year  ? 

Mr.  Sherman,   i  es. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  a  winter  month  and  a  summer  month. 
Would  they  be  fair  months  to  consider  in  comparison  with  each 
other — I  mean  the  Januarys  along  for  a  series  of  years  and  the  Julys? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  see  no  reason  why  they  shoula  not  be. 

The  Chairman.  The  dull  period  is  July,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Shebman.  That  does  not  bother  us,  fortunately,  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  very  reason.  The  dull  season  is  at 
its  worst,  and  a  comparison  with  July  for  a  series  of  years  ought  to 
give  a  fair  comparison. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  two  months  would  not  give 
a  fair  comparison.  Both  months  are  slack  months  as^  to  sales.  It 
happens  so.  Our  busy  selling  season  is  prior  to  the  Christmas  adver- 
tising, and  it  falls  off  unmediately  after  January  1. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  just  as  glad  to  have  statements  for 
December  and  June,  or  for  any  two  months  in  the  year  that  would 
show  normal  conditions,  in  some  way.  ^ 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  think  conditions  with  us  are  quite  normal  in  both 
January  and  July.  Our  mill  is  a  comparatively  new  one,  and  fairly 
well  balanced  as  to  output  of  ground  wood  and  sulphite  as  comparea 
with  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  here  is  simply  for  the  St.  Regis 
mill? 

Mr.  Sherman.  So  far  as  my  testimony  has  gone,  I  have  referred 
entirely  to  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company's  plant. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  cost  of  labor  per  pound  in  the  St. 
Regis  mill  compare  with  the  same  cost  in  your  otner  mills! 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  rather  an  unfair  comparison. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  produce  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Sherman.  One  does,  to  some  extent;  but  we  run  specialties, 
and  quite  largely  sheet  newspaper,  and  at  our  third  mill,  the  Great 
Bend  mill,  we  make  hanmig  paper  exclusively. 

The  Chairman.  You  nave  already  agreed  to  give  us  the  labor  cost 
for  certain  months.  You  stated  you  would  give  us  the  production 
for  certain  months.    What  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  January  and  July. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  Uke,  if  I  could  get  it  without  too  much 
computation,  to  have  the  labor  cost  per  ton  of  paper — I  do  not  know 
whether  you  could  give  us  that — for  those  two  months. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  can.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  a  good  deal  of 
clerical  work. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  not  be  a  matter  of  much  clerical  work  if  you 
take  your  labor  cost  per  pound  for  those  months. 

Mr.  Sherman.  They  are  long  divisions.  It  would  take  time,  that 
is  aU. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  we  could  do  this  ourselves,  but  you  will 
appreciate  that  we  have  not  much  time. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  help. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  will  not  have  much  time,  either.  You 
have  on  your  statements,  I  think,  the  cost  per  pound  of  production 
for  those  months. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  price  at  which  the  paper  is  sold  per 
pound  for  those  months? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Net,  on  the  cars,  at  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  fumisn  that  with  your  statement? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  can;  yes,  sir.     For  what  months? 

The  Chairman.  For  the  same  months. 

Mr.  Sherman.  January  and  July? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  which  months  you  take  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  immaterial,  entirely. 
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The  Chaibman.  So  long  as  you  take  two  months  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Sherman.  You  want  the  months  to  correspond? 

The  Chaibmak.  They  may  represent  different  conditions,  but  I 
want  the  same  two  months  for  the  different  years. 

]k|b*.  Sherman.  I  do  not  think  it  would  make  the  least  difference 
which  months  we  select. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  way  of  giving  us  here  the  wages  that 
are  naid  to  the  different  classes  of  employees  m  your  mills? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  hand  you  a  schedule  of  wages  paid  [handing  paper 
to  the  chairman]. 

The  Chairman.  This  paper  which  you  hand  me  represents  the 
wages  which  you  are  now  paying  in  the  mill? 

Ml.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tms  list  covers  the  paper  mill,  the  sulphite  mill, 
and  the  groimd-wood  mill,  as  well  as  the  steam  plant? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  a  list  of  employees  with  wages  which 
we  obtained  from  the  Hudson  River  mill,  which  the  committee 
visited,  a  much  larger  niunber  of  designations  of  employees  than  are 
furnished  in  your^  fist.  Does  your  list  purport  to  cover  all  of  the 
different  designations  of  employees  in  your  mill? 

Mr.  SHERBiAN.  Why,  we  mtended  it  to.  Of  course  we  have  men 
doing  precisely  the  same  character  of  work,  and  we  might  make  it 
more  complete.  If  you  indicate  to  me  wherein  our  list  is  not  com- 
plete, perhaps  I  could  answer  better. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  look  at  this  list. 

Mr.  Sherman  (after  examination  of  list).  We  simplj  classified 
these  men  in  the  sulphite.  They  are  all  paid  aUke.  They  simply 
designate  what  each  particular  man  does.  If  you  will  give  me  a  copy 
of  that,  I  can  make  a  similar  one  for  you  and  send  it  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  for  that  at  present.  Can  you  give 
us  the  wages  which  you  have  paid  different  classes  of  men  for  a  series 
of  years  back,  or  commencing  with  a  certain  year  back,  and  not  for 
every  year,  but  showing  the  difference  in  wages,  if  any? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  can,  by  sending  for  it ;  but  I  have  not  the  details 
here. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  hand  this  schedule  of  wages  in  the  St.  Regis 
mill  to  the  stenographer  and  let  it  be  put  in  the  record. 

(The  schedule  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

MACHINE  ROOM. 

DayboBB * 16.00 

Night  boflB 6.50 

Tour  workers  (eight  hours): 
160-inch  machine — 

Machine  tender '. 4.00 

Back  tender 2.75 

Third  hand 2.00 

Fourth  hand 1.65 

145-inch  machine- 
Machine  tender Z,{q 

Back  tender ft 

TMrdhand ^"® 

Fourth  hand ' 

126-inch  and  110-inch  machines —  .ilOW 

Machine  tender price 

Back  tender ^ 

Third  hand - : 

Fomthhand • •••• 
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SULPHITB  MILL. 

Foreman $5.00 

Tour  workers  (eight  hours): 

Cooks 2.50 

Assistant  cooks ,. 1.50 

Acid  makers '. 2. 50 

GROUND- WOOD  MILL. 

Foreman 6.0O 

Day  boss 2.50 

Night  boss 3.00 

Tour  workers  (eight  hours): 

Grinder  men  and  screen  men 1. 50 

;     BBATER  ROOM. 

Tour  workers  (eight  hoturs): 

Head  beater  men S.OO 

Helpers 1.50 

BOILBR8  AND  ENGINES 

Foreman 3.00 

Tour  workers  (eight  hours) :   , 

Head  firemen 2. 25 

Helpers 1.66 

Coal  passers 1. 50 

Steam  engineers 2. 50 

Day  help  (nine  hoxirs): 

Mecnanics  and  helpers  (average,  $2.20) 1.75  to  2.75 

Chipper  men  and  barker  men 1. 75 

Paper  loaders  (nine  hours) 1. 50 

Yard  help  (ten  hours) : 

Foreman 4 .  00 

Assistant  foremen 2. 50 

Yard  master 2 .  50 

Engineer 2. 50 

Firemen  and  train  men 2. 00 

Wood  handlers 1  50 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  there  has  been  any  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  weekly  or  daily  wage  of  the  employees  in  your 
mill  during  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  there  has  been.  We  have  not  been  operating 
ten  years;  seven  or  ei^ht  years. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  years  in  which  you  have  been  operating  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  There  have  been  a  number  of  adjustments,  and 
invariably  those  adjustments  have  been  increases;  not  very  large, 
perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  paying  now,  on  a  basis  of  forty-eight 
hours  a  week,  more  or  less  than  you  were  when  the  paper  mill  operated 
sixty-six  and  seventy-eight  hours? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  men  are  receiving  practically  the  same  for  their 
week's  work  as  before,  now  working  forty-eight  hours  as  against  sixty- 
six  hours  and — sixtjr-five  hours,  is  it? 

4  The  Chairman.  Sixty-five  and  sixty-six  just  before  the  three-tour 
"^tem  went  into  effect,  and  perhaps  you  had  sixty-six  and  seventy- 

tt  hours  per  week, 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  never  worked  the  seventy-eight  hours  per  week. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  statements  show  the  increase  in  tne  selling 

Mrof  paper  ? 

Th^  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaibmak.  I  think  I  asked  you  to  give  us  a  memorandum  of 
that. 

Mr.  Shebman.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  months  of  January  and  July  in 
each  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  selling  price  of  paper  for  the 
last  month  that  you  have? 

Mr.  Shebman.  That  you  already  have  in  the  record  of  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  • 

Mr.  Sherman.  $2.1088. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  the  average  price  which  you  received, 
f.  o.  b.  mill,  for  the  month  of  March  last? 

Mr.  Shebman.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  what  the  highest  price  you  received 
for  paper  during  that  month  was? 

Mr.  Shebman.  I  do  not  know  exactly,  but  approximately  $2.37. 

The  Chaibman.  F.  o.  b.  mill! 

Mr.  Shebman.  F.  o.  b.  mill. 

The  Chaibman.  Whom  did  you  get  that  price  from? 

Mr.  Shebman.  I  do  not  believe  I  could  specify.  I  have  simply 
taken  what  I  know  to  have  been  our  highest  pnce  on  small  lots  for  tnat 
particular  month.  It  is  not  absolutely  accurate,  but  it  is  substan- 
tiallv  so. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  paper  that  is  sold  on  contract  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Shebman.  No,  sir;  this  was  the  transient  business 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  make  sales  of  paper  directly,  yourself? 

Mr.  Shebman.  No.  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  makes  the  sales  ? 

Mr.  Shebman.  Pardon  me;  I  have  the  control  of  it.  I  thought  you 
meant  to  ask  if  I  personally  solicited  the  business. 

The  Chaibman.  No;  I  mean  it  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Shebman.  Yes;  I  have  control  of  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  your  paper  sold  exclusively  through  Craig  & 
Co.,  selling  agents? 

Mr.  Shebman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  they  handle  your  paper  at  all? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir;  they  do.  We  also  sell  quite  lai^ely  to  the 
J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Do  you  self  through  any  other  paper  agents  through- 
out the  country? 

Mr.  Shebman.  We  have  not  happened  to,  although  we  might.  We 
have  no  sales  contracts  with  Craig  &  Co.,  nor  has  the  St.  Regis  Paper 
Company  with  the  Butler  Paper  Company. 

The  CiHAiBMAN.  What  do  you  mean  by  '^ sales  contracts?" 

Mr.  Shebman.  We  have  no  agreement. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  no  price  agreed  upon? 

Mr.  Shebman.  Oh,  I  direct  them  from  time  to  time,  and  we  assume 
contracts  from  time  to  time,  as  either  Craig  &  Co.  make  them  or  the 
Butler  Company  make  them  for  our  account. 

The  Chaibman.  Suppose  a  newspaper  publisher  applies  to  Craig 
&  Co.  for  a  certain  amount  of  news-prmt  paper  to  be  aelivered  in  the 
future;  do  Craig  &  Co.  applv  to  you  for  a  price? 

Mr.  Shebman.  Yes,  sir;  they  would.  Of  course,  they  might  know 
for  tiie  time  being  that  they  were  authorized  to  sell  at  a  certain  price. 
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The  Chaibman.  Craig  &  Co.  handle  the  product  of  a  number  of 
mills,  in  some  way,  as  iunderstand it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  give  to  Craig  &  Co.  authority  from  time 
to  time  to  make  sales  or  your  products — ^your  paper? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  do;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  is  that  authority  given? 

Afr.  Sherman.  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  no  agreement  with  them  or 
contract  with  them? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  ?   ^  ^  ; 

Mr.  Sherman.  They  are  familiar  with  our  situation  in  a  general 
way.  If  a  contract  comes  up,,  as,  for  illustration,  that  to  the  New 
Orleans  Item,  which  we  closed  a  few  days  ago,  they  advise  me  that 
the  Item  is  in  the  market,  and  that  they  would  like  to  quote  our 
paper,  and  ask  for  authority,  and  the  price  to  make.  That  would  be 
the  ordinary  method  of  procedure.     It  has  been  the  method.^ 

The  Chairman.  Do  tney  give  an  indication  of  what  price  they 
think  you  ought  to  ask? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  consult,  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  give  them  authority  to  make  the  sale  for 
your  company  to  some  one  who  comes  in,  without  their  first  applying 
to  you  for  further  information? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  should  go  over  to  New  York  now  and  want 
to  buy  your  paper,  could  I  go  in  and  close  a  contract  with  Craig  with- 
out your  knowmg  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  know  you  could  to-day,  yes,  sir.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  explain;  I  did  not  mean  to  be  facetious.  Of  course  we  are  short 
of  oraers,  shut  down,  and  running  two-thirds  full,  and  they  know  my 
price.  They  have  authority  to  sell  at  a  price  at  present,  and  they 
would  not  hesitate. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  give  the  same  price  to  Craiff  &  Co^,  that 
you  do  to  the  Butler  Company?  [After  a  pause.]  Well,  you  need 
not  answer  that  if  you  do  not  want  to. 

Mr.  Sherman.  My  relations  with  the  Butler  Company  are  such 
that  it  would  cause  me  considerable  embarrassment  to  explain,  imless 
it  is  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Do  Craig  &  Co.,  have  the  exclusive  right  to  quote 
your  prices  in  New  York  City? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No;  they  do  not  have  that  right.  There  is  no 
reason  why  I  could  not  go  direct  and  sell  to  anybody.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  would  not.  Mr.  Miller,  the  senior  member  of  H.  G.  Craig 
&  Co.,  is  a  stockholder,  and  ux  fact  the  firm  itself  are  large  stock- 
holders in  our  company,  and  Mr.  Miller  is  a  director. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  any  contracts 
directly  with  newspaper  publishers,  except  wnat  may  have  been 
turned  over  to  you  by  Crai^  &  Co.,  and  the  Butler  Company? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir;  1  have  one. 

The  Chairman.  With  whom  ia  that? 

Mr.  Sherman.  With  the  Watertown  Times. 

The  Chairman.  Who  takes  the  largest  orders  for  your  paper  now! 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  think  Mr.  Ridder  is  the  largest  single  customer. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  he  paying,  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Shkbman.  $2.45,  sidewalk  dehyery,  cash  the  15th  of  the  month 
following  the  delivery. 

The  C&AiBMAK.  $2.45.  sidewalk  delivery.  In  your  judgment  what 
does  that  represent  f.  o.  d.  mill,  less  cost  of  selling?  I  suppose  that  is 
what  you  mean,  less  cost  of  selling  and  delivery? 

Mr.  Shsbman.  $2.15.  I  should  allow  about  30  cents  a  hundred  for 
cost  of  delivery,  storage,  handling,  and  selling  expense. 

The  Chaibmak.  There  would  be  a  commission  to  Craig  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  much  would  you  allow  for  freight? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Fifteen  cents. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  that  f.  o.  b.  mills  would  be  what? 

Sfr.  Sherman.  $2.15. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  15  cents  a  hundred  you  figure  is  the 
cost  of  cartage? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Storage  and  commissions? 

Mr.  Sherman.  And  other  incidentals  that  may  happen — tele- 
phoning, telegraphing,  expenses  other  than  actual  cost  of  making 
paper  at  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  the  actual  figures  reach 
that  arbitrary  amount? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  The3r  are  as  near  acciurate 
as  I  can  estimate  them.    The  selling  commission  is  3  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  at  present  you  are  short  or  orders? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  paper  are  you  making  now? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  are  shut  down  entirely  this  week,  and  have  run 
about  two-thirds  production  since  January  1. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  average  cost  at  the  nulls  is  considerably 
less  tlfaii  2  cents  a  pound,  would  it  not  seem  wise  business  on  your 
part  to  sell  paper  at  less  than  $2.15  f.  o.  b.  and  run  full  time? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Very  likely  so;  yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  where  I 
could  sell  it,  however,  at  any  price,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  ascertain. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  coidd  very  easily,  if  we  got  a  fair  com- 
mission, sell  all  the  paper  you  make  at  a  reasonable  advance  on  $2.10. 

Mr.  Sherman.  An  nght,  sir.    I  am  ready  to  do  business. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  many  other  mills  are  operating  on  short  time 
throughout  the  country  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  beueve  the  Great  Northern,  the  Berlin  mills,  all 
of  the  International  hi^h-speed  mills,  the  Remington  and  Martin 
partiaJly;  although  this  is  rather  hearsay. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  agreement  in  reference  to  the 
price  of  paper  with  other  paper  mills? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  a^eement  with  Craig  &  Co. 
that  you  would  not  sell  at  less  than  certam  figures? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir;  but  I  have  directed  them  not  to  sell  at  less 
than  certain  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  advance  those  figures  very  decidedly 
within  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaibman.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Sherman.  At  various  times.  We  took,  I  recall,  a  contract 
with  the  Newark  Advertiser  something  just  over  a  year  ago,  at  that 
time  quoting  them  $2.35,  contracting  at  that  time  at  $2.35.  We 
previously  had  made  them  a  somewhat  lower  offer.  Then  from 
time  to  time  we  raised  our  contract  price  to  $2.50  less  2  per  cent. 
In  the  case  of  the  Syracuse  Post-Stanctard  it  was  $2.50  net;  to  some 
others  it  was  $2.60,  I  think,  in  some  cases  where  the  orders  were 
small  and  possibly  the  credits  questionable. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  furnished  Mr.  Ridder  prior  to  this 
contract? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  had. 

The  Chairman.  Immediately  prior? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Immediately  prior. 

The  Chairman.  How  mucn  was  the  raise  in  the  price  of  his  paper! 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  last  raise? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

lifr.  Sherman.  Forty-five  cents  a  hundrea. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  furnished  him  paper  at  a  time  when  he 
was  getting  it  at  $1.85? 

Mr.  Sherman.  $1.75  perhaps  you  mean. 

The  Chairman.  $1.75  is  10  cents  better.     I  thought  it  was  $1.85. 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir;  I  sold  it  to  him  at  $1.75. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Delivered. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Sherman.  During  the  vear  1906;  late  in  the  fall  of  1905  I 
presume  the  contract  was  made. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long  a  period? 

Mr.  Sherman.  For  one  year. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  from  your  statements  here  what 
was  the  cost  of  the  production  of  paper  to  you  durii^  that  period? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  1906,  I  said.  The  cost  on  the 
cars  at  the  mill,  the  average  cost  for  that  year,  was  $1.52  per  hundred. 
We  made  an  actual  loss  on  every  pound  of  paper  we  sold  him.  At 
the  time  I  took  the  contract  at  $1.75,  however,  the  market  price  was 
higher.  The  business  was  in  a  demoralized  condition,  and  some  of 
my  friends — my  competitors — were  advertising  the  fact  that  the  St. 
Regis  Paper  Company  was  not  able  to  make  the  quality  of  paper 
that  was  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  a  metropolitan  journal,  and 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  our  trade  was  very  largely  with  western 
newspapers.  At  about  that  time  we  had  the  Scripps-McRae  con- 
tract, a  contract  which  I  surrendered,  a  five-year  contract,  and  we 
felt  it  necessary  to  get  a  New  York  daily  for  advertising  purposes, 
and  we  made  rather  a  large  cut.  We  renewed  that  contract  within  a 
year  at  2  cents,  for  the  year  1907.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  cost  of 
delivery,  an  expense  of  30  cents  a  hundred,  should  be  deducted  from 
the  selling  price  to  make  the  comparison  in  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  agree  to  let  Craig  &  Co.  get  a  com- 
mission when  you  had  a  client  of  your  own? 

Mr.  Sherman.  They  did  not  during  the  year  1906.  We  had  our 
own  sales  orders  during  the  year  1900.  We  did  pay  them  a  commis- 
sion in  the  year  1907.  I  have  forgotten  when  we  abandoned  our 
New  York  otfice,  exactly,  possibly   it  was  some  time  late  in  1006, 
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and  we  paid  them  a  share  of  the  office  rent,  and  one  thing  and  another, 
first  off;  I  have  fo^ott.en  the  exact  details. 

The  CHAraMAN.   i  ou  furnished  Bidder  paper  in  1 906  i 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Wny  should  you  need  a  selling  agent  in  New  York 
in  1907 

Mr.  Sherman.  Because  we  changed  our  manner  of  doing  business. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  In  order  to  supply  paper  to  Mr. 
Bidder? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  good  business  policy  meant  that  if  Messrs. 
Craig  &  Co.  were  to  become  our  sales  agents,  it  was  good  business 
policy  to  pay  them  liberally.     It  was  hardly  policy  to  split  hairs. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  they  were  to  nandle  all  your  paper, 
and  you  had  any  sort  of  an  understanding  or  agreement  with  them, 
that  is  one  thing;  but  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  no  agree- 
ment with  them. 

Mr.  Sherman.  No;  I  took  it  you  meant  an  agreement  in  writing. 
Of  course,  it  was  substantially  understood,  but  there  was  no  agreement 
whatever.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  my  selling  aajbodj  at  any 
time,  except  good  faith. 

Mr.  Sims,   lou  mean  just  a  verbal  agreement? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Not  even  a  verbal  agreement. 

Mr.  Sims.  Not  even  a  verbal  agreement? 

Mr.  Sherman.  But  Mr.  Miller  and  I  are  very  intimate  friends,  and 
are  closely  associated,  practically  partners — tnat  is,  their  interest  in 
the  St.  Beg^  P^P^^  Company  is  so  large,  and  mine  is  also,  that  it  is 
practically  it  is  almost  a  partnership. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  interested  in  the  St.  Begis  Paper 
Company?  ^ 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  they  have  a  large,  a  very  substantial,  interest 
themselves,  and  they  perhaps  represent  other  large  interests  in  the 
company. 

The  CsAiRBiAN.  What  occasion  was  there  for  increasing  the  price 
of  paper  to  Mr.  Bidder  to  $2.45  a  himdred? 

^  Mr.  Sherman.  The  opportimity  to  seD  at  that  price;  and  I  con- 
sider it  an  absolutely  fair  price  to-day,  based  on  costs. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  willing  to  sell  paper  now  at  a  less 
rate  than  that? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  would ;  yes,  sir,  if  I  could  do  it  justly  and  fairly. 
If  I  should  make  a  contract— I  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  say  what 
I  would  do,  but  in  the  past,  when  the  market  has  faflen  off,  and  we 
have  made  a  contract  at  a  lower  price  than  prevailing  contracts,  it 
has  been  our  custom  to  reduce  voluntarily,  and  if  I  took  a  contract 
similar  to  Mr.  Bidder's  at  the  moment  for  a  less*  price  than  I  was 
charging  him,  my  disposition  at  least  would  be  to  even  it  up  with 
him. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  that  the  reason  you  are  now  running  with 
your  mill  idle  a  part  of  the  time,  because  you  can  not  sell  paper  at 
the  same  price? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.  I  do  not  know  of  any  opportu- 
nity to  sell  it  at  present.  I  do  not  know  of  any  buyers  in  tne  market. 
I  might  say  that  in  September,  October,  and  November  we  were 
oversold,  and  we  are  oversold  to-day,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(At  5  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  8  o'clock, 
p.  m.) 
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.  EVENING   SESSION. 

Fridat,  May  15,  1908. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess,  at  8 
o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  James  R.  Mann  (chairman)  presiding. 

TESTDCOITT  OF  KB.  0.  C.  SHEEMAN— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  prepared  the  tables  from  your  monthly 
statements  which  we  asked  you  for  before  the  adjournment? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  have,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  reporter  may  here  insert  the  schedules  that 
were  presented  and  that  were  referred  to  this  afternoon,  being 
Schedules  A  to  F,  inclusive,  and  if  you  will  letter  your  other  schedules 
you  may  give  us  the  headings  and  put  them  in  without  taking  too 
much  time. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Schedule  Q  shows  in  column  1  the  total  production 
for  a  range  of  months,  July,  1902,  to  January,  1908,  by  each  July  and 
January;  in  column  2,  the  cost  of  felts;  columns  3,  4,  and  5,  the  cost 
of  labor  for  paper,  ground  wood,  and  sulphite  separately,  and  column 
6  shows  that  cost  totaled;  column  7  shows  the  net  price  realized  for 
paper  for  the  same  months  f .  o.  b.  mill,  and  column  8  the  cost  price  of 
paper  f.  o.  b.  mill,  not  including  any  charges  for  interest  or  depre- 
ciation. 

Schedule  H  shows  the  cost  per  cord  of  wood  used  for  ground  wood, 
and  also  for  sulphite,  over  the  same  term. 

(The  schedules  referred  to,  lettered  from  A  to  H,  are  here  inserted 
in  the  record,  as  foUows:) 

ScHXDULs  A. — Cost  of  papeTf  St.  Reg%$  Paper  CorMxmyf  per  hundred  pounds  of  paper, 

oy  moniha,  commencing  July,  190t. 


Month. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

JannATy , - . 

tl.3006 

i.amo 

1.6491 
1.2774 
1.3891 
1.4140 
1.3919 
1.37fi0 
L4700 
1.33fi2 
1.4163 
L3704 

tl.4017 
L4062 
1.4460 
1.3859 
1.3847 
1.3643 
1.4112 
1.4738 
L3695 
1.4312 
1.3533 
1.6250 

tl.5730 
1.7391 
1.6001 
1.6068 
1.4828 
1. 4S18 
L6027 
1.6661 
1.5284 
1.5793 
L4390 
1.4978 

tL6406 
1.6360 
1.6876 
l.a339 
1.4675 
1.4889 
LfiOa/ 
1.4297 
1.4893 
1.6372 
1.5416 
1.6807 

tl.6029 
1.6506 
1.6818 
1.6165 
1.56G9 
1.6036 
1.5713 
1.5932 
1.6138 
1.4S12 
1. 6131 
1.6693 

tl.6095 

Fftbniftiy 

1.70G3 

Maxxjh..'. 

April 

May 

June...... 

July 

$1.3S06 
1.2S10 
1.3657 
1.3249 
1.3087 
1.4264 

Acurufft.  •••. .^..•. 

flApt-AinhAr .  ...,.,,^,-^_^--_^-., 

October 

November. 

Deoembor t 

Ay(>rAg9......T..rr 

1.3412 

1.3949 

1.4196 

1.5490 

1.5286 

1.6062 

1.6579 

ScHXDULB  B. — Cost  of  svlpkUe  fiber,  8t.  Regis  PajMr  Company,  per  hundred  pounds, 

dry  weight,  oy  months,  commencing  July,  190i. 


Month. 


Jannary... 
February. . 
March..... 

June 

July 

AogOBt 

September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 


Averaipa.. 


1902. 


$1. 3943 
1.2S24 
1.2797 
1.3555 
1.3220 
1.6323 

1.3010 


1903. 


tl.4048 
1.2325 
1.4657 
1.3124 
1.3484 
1.4942 
1.0967 
1.3759 
1.4700 
L3352 
L4153 
L3704 

1.4101 


1904. 


$1.6042 
1.5790 
L4734 
1.2767 
1.3336 
L4482 
1.6221 
L6602 
1.6287 
1.4034 
1.2837 
1.5333 

1.4682 


1905. 


tl.5<^91 
1.6993 
1.2349 
1.4181 
L4831 
1.4612 
L4644 
1.4848 
L4433 
1.4594 
1.3379 
L4587 

1.4612 


1906. 


tl.5496 
1.53ti9 
1.  &S76 
1.6339 
1.4675 
1.6220 
L412S 
L6004 
L4893 
1.5060 
1.5868 
1.7020 

1.6488 


1907. 


$1.6323 
1.6S82 
1.6466 
L4793 
1.5504 
1.4602 
1.4220 
L4342 
1.4768 
1.2718 
1.44S0 
1.5518 

L5050 


1906. 


tl.5247 
1.7078 


1.6168 
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SoHSDULB  0. — Cost  of  ground  wood  puLp  J  St,  Regis  Paper  Company,  per  hundred  pounds^ 

wry  weighty  by  monihSt  commencing  July,  1902, 


Month. 

1908. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1900. 

1907. 

1908. 

JanoAiy.  .a^.....> 

$0.5600 
.6846 
.6381 
.5723 
.6246 
.6931 
.5965 
.5622 
.6448 
.5830 
.6807 
.5514 

$0.6052 
.6046 
.6587 
.6085 
.6967 
.6068 
.6253 
.6687 
.5767 
.6555 
.6978 
.6790 

$0.6008 
.7970 
.7617 
.6255 
.6206 
.6401 
.6914 
.6715 
.6704 
.6483 
.6671 
.6411 

$0.6673 
.6570 
.6280 
.7257 
.6564 
.6698 
.6985 
.5825 
.7347 
.7039 
.6840 
.7291 

$0.7028 
.7332 
.6825 
.7584 
.6826 
.7464 
.7903 

^  .8829 
.7886 
.7063 
.6977 
.7665 

$0.7856 

February.............. 

.7011 

Mareh... 

April 

May 

Jnzw 

July 

$0.5684 
.5323 
.6093 
.5.S43 
.5379 
•  6441 

August 

September. 

October 

November 

December.. 

ATerase...*... 

.6677 

.6009 

.6206 

.6404 

.0864 

.7447 

.7788 

ScHBDULB  D. — Cost  of  eoch  specific  item  entering  into  the  cost  of  paper,  St.  Regis  Paper 
Company,  per  hundred  pounds^  for  twelve  consecutive  months,  commencing  Mar^  i, 
1907,  and  ending  February  29,  1908. 


Dat«. 

Sulphite. 

Ground 
wood. 

Agallte  or 
clay. 

Alum  and 
8l£e. 

Color. 

Mareh,  1907 

$0.4795 
.4095 
.4201 
.3992 
.3908 
.3957 
.4098 
.3592 
.3986 
.4319 
.4116 
.4629 

9 

$0.0401 
.0339 
.9289 
.0339 
.0422 
.0384 
.0306 
.0286 
.0278 
.0290 
.0385 
.0344 

$a0133 
.0150 
.0130 
.0179 
.0108 
.0156 
.0206 
.0173 
.0213 
.0163 
.0139 
.0110 

$a0028 

April.  1907 

.0063 

May,  1907 

.0040 

June,  1907..... 

.0040 

July,  1907 

.0044 

Aiuniat,  1907,,.  ,r...T.,..rT.-TTT 

.0030 

fleDtemn^r,  1907. .......................... 

.0050 

October.  l607............ 

.0060 

November,  1907. 

.0036 

Deoflmbfl  r,  1 907 

.0084 

January.  J908 t. ,»»....... 

.0060 

February,  1908 ^ 

.0066 

Dftt*. 

Wrappers. 

Labor. 

Teaming 

and 
switching. 

Felts. 

* 

Wires. 

Maroh,  1907 

$0.0430 
.0233 
.0335 
.0443 
.0830 
.0364 
.0131 
.0326 
.0475 
.0273 
.0803 
.0299 

$0.2208 
.2030 
.2029 
.2060 
.2110 
.2480 
.2364 
.2033 
.2059 
.2358 
.2083 
.2246 

9 

9 

oaoioo 

April,  1907 

.0263 

May,  1907 

.0137 

June,  1907 

.0104 

July,  1907. 

.0218 

August.  1907 

.0219 

Beotember.  1907. 

.0288 

October.  1907 

.0157 

November.  1907 

.0170 

Pfioember,  ifl07 , 

.0150 

January.  lOfW........ 

.0178 

February.  1908............................ 

.0167 

Data. 

Spools. 

on  and 

iie^t. 

Paper  i»- 
palrs. 

FqbL 

Joint  ex- 
pense. 

Manh,  1907 

$0.0103 
.0070 
.0084 
.0086 
.0000 
.0100 
.0101 
.0084 
.0060 
.0101 
.0071 
.0118 

$0.0058 
.0077 
.0070 
.0086 
.0030 
.0110 
.UU80 
.0063 
.0049 
.0050 
.OIU 
.0070 

9 

$aiio6 

.1055 
.0976 
.0083 
.0968 
.1104 
.1076 
.0907 
.0967 
.1004 
.0943 
.1073 

$0.0880 

April.  1907 

.0184 

May,  1907 

.0318 

Jm»,1W7....'. 

.0191 

July  ,1907...  ••...... 

.0249 

Auffuvti  Y9C7.............................. 

.0318 

flffptember ,  1907 

.0173 

Oottober.  1907 

.02SK 

NoTBmber.  1907... 

.0117 

.0826 

January.  4908...  .................  r..r.*TT. 

.0144 

.0316 
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ScHEDULB  D. — Cost  of  eoch  sptcific  item  entering  into  the  cost  of  paper,  St,  Regis  Paper 
Company,  per  hundred  pounds,  for  twelve  consecutive  months,  comviencing  March  i, 
1907,  and  ending  February  29,  ii?05~Continued. 


Date. 


March.  1907 

April,  1907 

May,  1907 

June,  1907 

July.  1907 

August,  1907..  . 
September,  1007 
October,  1907 . . . 
November,  1907. 
December,  19i)7 . 
January.  19(^... 
February.  1908. 


Expense. 

Insurance. 

|J.02'i9 

IU.00S1 

.0135 

.0056 

.0199 

.00(.7 

.OIW 

.00()8 

.(Jli^O 

.0072 

.0101 

.OObO 

.0-2i)a 

.0081 

.0148 

.0067 

.Oh.s 

.0055 

•  O-.'^-' 

.0081 

.0M5) 

.0057 

.02K0 

• 

.0094 

Taxes. 


Waste  and 

freight  on 

spools. 


10.0122  ! 
.0084  ■ 
.0101 
.0102 
.0108 
.0120 
.  0121 
.0100 

.oas3 

.0121 
.0085 
.0141 


to.  0099 
.0065 
.0035 
.0006 
.0089 
.0121 
.0027 
.0029 
.0100 
.0OP4 
.00  8 
.00^9 


ScHEDULB  E. — Summary  of  Schedule  D,  shouing  cost  of  paper  by  months,  and  average  for 

same  twelve  months,  per  hundred  pounds. 

March,  1907 * 11.6818 

April,  1907 1.6165 

May,  1907 L5669 

June,  1907 1.5936 

July,  1907 1.5713 

August,  1907 1. 59.32 

September,  VM)7 1.6138 

October,  1907 1.4M2 

November,  1907 1.5131 

December,  1907 - 1.6693 

January,  1908 1.6095 

rebniary,  1908 1.7063 

Total 19.2166 

Average 1. 6C14 

ScHEDULB  F. — Gross  profits  St,  Regis  Paver  Company  by  months,  March  1,  1907,  to 
February  29,  1908,  from  manufacture  ana  sale  of  paper,  exclasice  of  rentals  or  receip.M 
from  oUwr  sources, 

March,  1907 $164.77 

AprU,  1907 9,894.08 

May,  1907 20,382.16 

June,  1907 , 21,396.99 

July,  1907 14,494.80 

August,  1907 14, 387.  65 

September,  1907 12,440.66 

October,  1907 22, 407. 92 

November,  1907 31,805.91 

December,  1907 31,412.38 

January,  1908 19,023.38 

February,  1!H)8 32,163.58 

Total 229,974.27 
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BcBBDXJhM  Q.—Sh&tving  producHcn  of  paper,  emit  effiitt,  cost  of  labor,  and  aeUing  and 

cost  price  of  paper  fw  ceftam  morUha. 


Pounds  of 
produced. 

Cost  of 

Labor  cost  per  100  pounds 
for—    • 

Aggre- 
gate 
labor 

oofitper 

pounds 
paper. 

Sales 
prfoe. 

Cost 
price, 

DtttBh 

Paper. 

Ground 
wood. 

Sulphite. 

not 
includ- 
ing de- 
precla- 
tion  or 
interest 

Jtdy,  1902 

4,642,000 
5,800,000 
5,350,000 
4,600,000 
4,900,000 
6,100,000 
3,300,000 
4,800,000 
5,000,000 
6,400,000 
5,550,000 
7,000,000 

ia0331 
.0474 
.0419 
.0272 
.0281 
.0366 
.0811 
.0478 
.0446 
.0616 
.0540 
.0526 

f 

$0.1510 
.1657 
.1619 
.1645 
.2109 
.2135 
.2481 
.2005 
.1861 
.1892 
.2110 
.2068 

$a0973 
.0770 
.0842 
.0044 
.1245 
.0984 
.1088 
.0847 
.0034 
.0945 
.1115 
.0052 

$ai464 
.2167 
.2416 
.1933 
.1690 
.1639 
.1821 
.1574 
.1667 
.1680 
.1643 
.1614 

Sa209 
.292 

.335 

.342 

.35 

.308 

.30 

.309 

.312 

.835 

$L70 
1.75 
1.777 
1.7r.8 
1.7748 
L740 
1.5526 
1.4777 
1.5381 
L7587 
l.fr537 
2.1324 

11.3506 
1.3006 

1  3910 

JanoazT,  1003 

July,lW3 

Jamutry,  1904 

July,  1W4 

1.4017 
I  4112 

January,  1906 

July,  1»B 

1.5730 
1  6n27 

January  1906 

July.  1W6 

L5406 

1  ii007 

January,  1907 

July,  190V 

L6029 
1  5713 

January,  1908 

1.6005 

SoHSDULB  H. — Chat  per  cord  of  wood. 


Date. 


JiiIt,  190i^  to  September,  1903|lndu8ive. . . 
October,  1903,  to  February,  im.  inclusive 

March,  1904,  to  March,  1907,  Inclusive 

April,  1907 

May,  1907,  to  October,  1907,  Inclusive 

November,  1907,  to  March  1, 1906 


Pulp  wood. 


111.00 
11.00 
12.00 
14.00 
13.00 
14.00 


Sulphite 
wood. 


$9.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
ILOO 
12.00 


Mr.  Sherman.  I  would  like  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  my  pro- 
duction, which  starts  with  millions  of  pounds,  I  have  onlj  carried  it  to 
the  second  figure,  and  taken  above  or  below,  as  the  higher  fraction 
happened.  1  have  so  many  ciphers  here  that  it  might  look  as  if  I 
had  taken  it  by  chance,  which  1  have  not. 

(The  stenographer  read  the  last  testimony  of  the  witness  before  the 
afternoon  adjournment,  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  would,  yes  sir,  if  I  could  do  it  justly  and  fairly.  If  I  should  make 
a  contract — ^I  do  not  know  that  I  ousht  to  qay  what  I  would  do,  but  in  the  past,  when 
the  market  has  fallen  off  and  we  nave  made  a  contract  at  a  lower  price  than  pre- 
vailing contracts,  it  has  been  our  custom  to  reduce  voluntarily,  and  if  I  took  a  contract 
similar  to  Mr.  Bidder's  at  the  moment  for  a  less  price  than  I  was  charging  him,  my  dis- 
position at  least  would  be  to  even  it  up  with  him. 

The  Chaibman.  And  is  that  the  reason  you  are  now  running  with  your  mill  idle 
a  nart  of  the  time,  because  you  can  not  sell  paper  at  the  sune  price? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.  I  do  not  know  of  any  opportunity  to  seU  it,  ai 
ppeeent.  I  do  not  know  of  any  buyers  in  the  market.  I  might  say  that  in  September, 
October,  and  November  we  were  oversold,  and  we  are  oversold  to-day,  Mr.  Cnairman. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Provided  our  contract  customers  would  take  what 
tiiev  have  already  contracted  for,  I  would  add. 

l^e  Chaibman.  Are  they  not  taking  all  they  that  contracted  fort 

Mr.  Shebman.  Possibly  all  that  they  actually  contracted  for,  but 
not  as  much  as  we  would  have  reason  to  expect  that  they  would  take. 
Thev  are  not  in  default,  if  you  please. 

The  CHAiBBiAN.  You  mean  tnere  is  a  minimum  and  a  maximum 
quantity  which  they  may  taket 
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Mr.  Shebman.  Yes;  bat  even  if  they  took  their  miniTniini  and  were 
acting  in  good  faith,  we  would  not  be  disposed  to  press  them. 

TheCHATBMAN.  Is  that  the  reason  your  mills  are  running  short 
timet 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  I  would  accept  orders  for  im- 
mediate delivery.  I  might  hesitate  to  take  contracts  if  I  anticipated 
that  business  would  resume  its  normal  conditions  shortly. 

The  Chaibican.  Mr.  Sherman,  it  has  been  charged  before  us  that 
various  of  the  paper  manufacturers  liave  shut  down  their  mills  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  in  order  to  restrict  the  output,  starve  the  market,  and 
thereby  raise  or  maintain  prices.    Is  that  the  case  with  your  millt 

Mr.  Shebkan.  It  is  not. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  ^ou  know  of  any  arrangement,  agreement, 
understanding,  or  anything  of  the  sort,  with  reference  to  such  a  result! 

Mr.  Shebman.  I  do  not. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  heard  it  discussed,  of  course,  as  to  such 
a  charge  having  been  made! 

Mr.  Shebman.  I  have. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  the  shutting  down  of  your  mill  a  part  of  the  time 
solely  becaiiise  of  a  le^timate  la^  of  orders) 

Mr.  Shebman.  Soldy;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  refused  to  make  any  contracts  or  to 
deUver  paper  to  anyone  in  order  that  the  output  from  your  mill  might 
be  restricted  t 

Mr.  Shebman.  I  have  not. 

The  Chaibman.  And  thereby  you  might  maintain  prices? 

Mr.  Shebman.  I  have  not. 

The  Chaibman.  We  went  over  the  matter  of  advance  in  selling 
prices,  I  believe,  this  afternoon.  You  have  given  us  the  advance  in 
selling  prices  in  your  mill. 

Mr.  Shebman.  And  in  further  detail  in  this  schedule  that  I  have 
just  presented. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes.  Do  you  know  of  any  understanding  or  agree- 
ment or  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  paper  manufacturers  to  advance 
prices  in  concert) 

Mr.  Shebman.  I  do  not. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a  general  price 
fixed  at  $2.50  a  hundred  pounds  by  paper  manufacturers) 

Mr.  Shebman.  I  do  not;  rather  otnerwise. 

The  Chaibman.  In  the  evidence  produced  before  us  the  price  of 
$2.50  a  hundred,  as  I  recollect  it,  seems  to  have  been  quite  a  com- 
mon price.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  the  result  in  any  way  of 
some  understanaing  on  the  part  either  of  the  miUs  or  their  sales 
agents,  to  concertedly  fix  a  price  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  Shebman.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
some  manufacturers  have  made  up  their  minds  that  that  is  a  fair 
price,  and  have  discussed  it  together — I  think  I  have — ^but  without 
any  understanding  or  agreement  of  any  kind,  actual  or  ixoplied.  It 
is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  answer,  but  I  will  do  the  best  1  can. 

Mr.  Sims.  Mr.  Sherman,  is  there  as  much  effort  among  individual 
manufacturers  now  to  secure  business  as  there  was  two  years  ago) 

Mr.  Shebman.  I  think  so,  Mr.  Sims,  but  there  is  no  business;  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  perhaps  we  have  profited  by  our  experience. 
The  tables  which  I  have  presented  of  cost  and  seUmg  price  show  of 
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our  having  sold  paper  at  less  than  cost  for  months  at  a  time,  and  I 
think  that  we  have  come  to  a  realizing  sense  that  it  is  eitn^  the 
poorhouse  or  possibly  the  jail. 

Mr.  Sims.  Just  speaking  in  a  general  way,  you  have  not  been  here, 
of  course,  to  hear  what  testimony  has  been  given,  but  many  news- 
paper publishers  have  testified  l>efore  us  that  two  years  ago  there 
was  a  considerable  competitive  effort  for  their  business,  and  when 
they  would  ask  for  bids  they  would  get  them,  and  that  about  two 
years  a^o,  or  within  less  time  than  tnat,  this  apparent  and  actual 
competition  seemed  to  cease,  and  that  when  they  would  write  for 
prices  they  would  not  get  them,  and  in  many  instances  the  Inter- 
national raper  Company  would  repl^  ''We  are  oversold  and  can  not 
make  you  any  offers."  1  am  only  trymg  to  state  this  in  a  general  way. 
Then  these  publishers  stated  that  about  the  same  time  in  all  sections 
of  the  coimtry  that  the  usual  effort  to  get  contracts  and  business 
seemed  to  just  cease,  and  when  they  would  send  out  for  bids  they 
would  get  one  from  the  mill  that  had  usually  supplied  them,  or  within 
their  zone  of  sales,  and  then  all  other  manufacturers  or  merchants 
quoting  would  be  above  that  quotation.  What  do  you  know  about 
that,  in  a  general  way,  if  anything — whether  that  was  generally  true 
or  not? 

Mr.  Shekman.  I  believe  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  answer  that  question,  and  referring 
to  the  statement  made  bv  you  a  moment  ago  that  you  saw  confront- 
ing you  possibly  either  the  poorhouse  or  the  jail,  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  statutes  of  the  United  States 
provide  as  follows.    I  read  from  section  859: 

No  testimony  given  by  a  witness  before  either  House,  or  before  any  committee 
of  either  House  of  Congress,  shall  be  used  as  evidence  in  any  criminal  proceedixig 
against  him  in  any  court,  except  in  a  prosecution  for  perjuiy  committed  in  ^ving  such 
testimony.  But  an  official  paper  or  letter  produced  by  nim  is  not  within  the  qaid 
privilege. 

So  that,  in  answering  any  questions,  jron  may  know  that  nothing 
vou  say  here  can  be  used  in  any  prosecution,  if  it  should  be  disclosea 
by  your  eviden^^  that  an  illegal  combination  has  been  formed. 
Mr.  Sherman.  None  exists,  Mr.  Mann.  I  thank  you,  however.^ 
In  answer  to  Mr.  Sims's  question,  I  would  say  there  are  two  sides 
to  the  question.  I  can  see  the  publishers'  side.  There  is  some  fair- 
ness in  their  position.  But  with  respect  to  the  particular  question 
you  asked  me,  it  was  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand  that 
created  the  conditions  that  compelled  them  to  pay  at  the  time  the 
higher  prices.  I  am  not  really  disposed  to  volunteer,  because  I 
hardly  know  where  it  will  lead  me.  In  the  manufacture  or  news  paper 
our  product  is  inelastic.  We  must  run  full  as  we  operate,  or  at  least 
shut  down  for  twelve  hours  or  twenty-four  hours  a  week,  or  so  many 
days.  We  must  run  to  our  maximum  production  to  secure  results. 
We  are  not  like  a  foimdry  or  a  machine  shop,  where  they  can  add 
floor  space;  operate  fomrteen  or  fifteen  hours  a  day  instead  of  nine  or 
ten,  or  all  night;  add  a  few  comparatively  inexpensive  machines. 
Hie  production  of  news  paper  has  oeen  changing  with  the  growth  of 
the  country.  The  large  newspapers  demand  Tar^e  amounts  of  paper, 
and  the  production  of  news  paper  is  getting  mto  large  mills.  Of 
course  "large"  is  comparative;  but  our  production  to-day  in  the  St. 
"^     '    mill  IS  125  tons  a  day,  not  large  as  compared  with  the  Inter- 
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national  with  twelve  or  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  tons  a  day,  or 
the  great  Northern  with  possibly  four  or  five  hundred;  but  we  are  in  a 
class  with  the  Berlin  mills  and  r  arsons,  and  possibly  one  or  two  others* 
Now,  if  the  large  newspapers  did  not  require  our  paper,  there  is  only 
one  thing  for  us  to  do,  it  seems  to  me,  that  is  to  shut  down  absolutely 
and  wait  for  them.  We  ought  to  establish  a  fair  price.  We  must 
have  friendly  relations  with  newspaper  publishers;  they  are  our  cus- 
tomers in  the  future.  We  want  to  have  friendly  relations  with  them. 
We  want  to  make  a  fair  and  proper  profit. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  question  of  depreciation.  I  have  given 
y'ou  my  plain  cost  prices.  Improvements  are  constantly  going  on 
m  macninery.  The  St.  Reeis  mill  is  one  of  the  modem  muls;  yet, 
even  at  that,  we  are  quite  oehind  the  times  in  progress.  I  believe 
that  we  should  lay  asiae  at  least  6  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  our  build- 
ings and  machinery  each  year  for  aepreciation,  to  meet  the  cost  of 
rebuilding  our  mill  when  it  becomes  necessary.  It  is  just  exactly  as 
necessary,  I  think,  as  it  is  for  a  bank  to  maintain  a  surplus.  Any 
bank  wmch  should  divide  every  year  its  entire  profits  would  lose  the 
confidence  of  the  public;  eventually  would  go  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver.  I  feel,  and  I  believe,  that  it  will  be  shown  by  this  investi- 
gation, if  other  manufacturers  produce  their  costs,  as  I  hope  they  will, 
that  it  is  perfectly  fair  and  proper  for  us,  under  eul  the  conditions,  to 
ask  a  selling  price  of  approximately  $2.15  on  the  cars  at  the  mill  for 
large  contracts. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  that  the  explanation  in  answer  to  the  entire  inquiry  I 
made) 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  intended  it  to  be.    Is  it  satisfactoiyt 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes. 

The  GHAiBBiAN.  What  is  the  total  cost  of  your  plant  t 

Mr.  Sherman.  You  mean  what  did  it  cost  us,  mills  or  buildings, 
and  machinery) 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Exclusive  of  water  power  f 

The  Chairman.  Including  water  power  and  everything. 

Mr.  Sherman.  On  our  books  it  is  at  $1,600,000.  ISiat  is  exclusive 
of  water  power,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  it  including  water  power. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Including  cost  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  Including  the  cost  of  water  power. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Including  the  value  of  your  plant. 

Mr.  SHERBiAN.  My  statement  is  substantially  correct,  including  the 
water  power. 

Mr.  Sims.  Practically  speaking,  what  are  you  capitalized  on  the 
cost  per  ton  of  output  per  day? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Substantially  at  that  figure,  with  our  common 
stock,  as  representing  the  value  of  the  water  power,  dollar  for  dollar. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  what  is  your  capital  per  ton  of  daily  output?  I  do 
not  mean  your  capital  stock,  but  your  investment. 

Mr.  Stafford.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  divided  into 
$1,600,000— $12,800. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  did  not  mean  the  inquiry  in  any  unfriendly  way,  I 
assure  you.    I  just  wanted  to  get  the  facts. 
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The  CShaibman.  What  kind  of  a  contract  do  you  make  for  the  aale 
of  paper? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  mess  the  terms  are  uniform. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  commence  making  contracts  sin- 
ply  for  one  yearl 

Mr.  Sherman.  In  about  the  middle  of  1905,  with  two  exceptions. 
We  permitted  Mr.  Gardner,  of  the  PostrStandard,  of  Syracuse,  who 
testified,  I  think,  to  hare  an  option  for  nine  months  more  than  a  year, 
and  we  have  one  contract  now,  as  I  recall,  and  only  one,  that  runs 
more  than  a  year,  with  the  Austin  Statesman,  I  think  it  is,  with  the 
J.  W.  Butler  r aper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  making  of  the  yearly  contracts  the  result 
of  any  understanding  or  agreement  of  paper  manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Entirely  the  reverse.  I  took  the  arbitrary  position 
that  as  a  business  proposition,  as  a  business  man,  I  never  would  make 
another  contract  for  more  tnan  a  year,  excepting  under  different 
conditions. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Why  did  you  take  that  position  t 

Mr.  Sherman.  Because  I  oeUeve  it  is  the  proper  one,  and  a  iust  one. 
in  the  exercise  of  my  business  judgment.  My  associates  dia  not  eJl 
agree  with  me,  but  I  carried  the  day,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
and  we  have  no  low-priced  contracts  on  our  books  to-day — com- 
paratively low.    I  suppose  you  know  what  I  mean. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Yes ;  we  know  very  well  what  you  mean  by  low- 
priced  contracts,  although  we  have  not  had  them  aU  produced  [before 
us  yet,  or  all  that  woula  be  produced  if  we  had  a  little  more  time. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  suffered  oy  experience,  possibly,  and  I  profited 
by  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  have  no  more  Herman  Bidder  contracts? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  have  a  very  pleasant  contract  with  Mr.  Bidder. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  at  $1.75. 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  pleasant  on  one  side! 

Mr.  Sherman.  No  ;  Mr.  Bidder  and  I  hold  pleasant  relations.  He 
pays  us  very  promptly. 

The  CHAmMAN.  What  would  be  the  effect,  in  your  judgment,  if 
the  dutv  on  news;4)rint  paper  were  repealed. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  would  like  to  answer  with  reference  to  my  own 
interests  only.  I  would  not  like  to  speak  for  people  differently  sit- 
uated or  in  other  lines  of  trade. 

The  CHAmMAN.  I  think  probably  your  testimony  will  be  more  val- 
uable if  you  confine  it  to  your  own  interests,  in  vour  case. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  think  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  duty  would 
have  an  injurious  effect  upon  my  interests,  m  that  it  would  be  felt 
throughout  the  country  that  in  spite  of  my  testimony  as  to  my  costs 
I  was  insincere  or  incorrect;  and  the  fact  that  the  duty  was  repealed 
at  this  particular  time  and  in  this  particular  manner  would  tend  to 
encourage  promoters,  possibly — ana  properiy,  fairly,  I  may  say — at 
the  instigation  of  publishers,  to  build  large  mills,  new  mills,  in  Can- 
ada and  overwhelm  our  market.  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  it 
relates  solely  to  my  own  interest — and  I  am  on  the  border,  Water- 
town  is  very  close  to  Canada,  and  further  than  that  I  might  add  that 
our  supply  of  pulp  wood  for  fifteen  years  at  least  we  own,  and  all  in 
the  Auirondacks-  -if  the  dividing  line  between  Canada  and  ourselves 
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could  be  obliterated  so  that  Canada  was  not  different  from  northern 
Maine,  and  the  publishers  reaUzed  the  cost  of  producing  paper,  I  do 
not  think  that  even  taking  the  duty  off  at  once  would  seriously  affect 
me  or  those  associated  directly  witn  me  in  business. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  taking 
the  duty  off  of  wood  pulp  ? 

Mi.  Sherman.  I  would  make  rather  a  similar  answer. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  would  only  affect  the  wood-pulp  mills  in  this 
country;  it  would  not  affect  disastrously 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  am  referring  only  to  myself.  I  think  it  would  not 
affect  myself  or  my  own  interests.  I  would  rather  have  some  one  else 
testify  who  felt  differently  with  respect  to  their  own  interests.  I  have 
only  considered  it  so  far  as  I  am  selfishly  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  although  your  whole  supply  of  pidp 
wood  is  produced  in  the  United  States,  on  land  owned  by  your  com- 
pany  

mi.  Sherman.  Land  either  owned  outright,  or  the  soft-wood  timber 
owned. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Have  you  got  a  sufficient  supply  of  land  owned  or 
under  control  to  permanently  supply  vour  mill? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Not  permanently;  for  fifteen  years  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cut  it  clean) 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  do. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  then  what? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  I  hope  I  will  not  have  to  worry  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  know;  but  you  are  not  very  old  yet. 
Fifteen  years  will  soon  roll  around.  Will  you  very  likely  have  to 
seek  a  supply  in  Canada  of  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  althougn  I  hope  that  within  that  period  the 
State  or  the  Government  will  commence  reforestation.  I  even  hope 
that  Quebec,  or  Canada,  will  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  they  do  commence  reforestation,  what 
effect  do  you  think  that  will  have  within  fifteen  years? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Oh,  not  any  within  fifteen  years.  But  it  will  repro- 
duce eventually,  and  my  judgment  is  that  there  is  supply  enougn  of 
soft  wood  in  Canada  to  last  for  a  long  while  longer  than  fifteen  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  time  will  ever  come  when  people 
will  plant  spruce  trees  in  the  Adirondacks  with  a  spade,  as  long  as 
they  can  obtain  pulp  wood  for  $10  or  such  a  matter  per  cord  in 
Canada) 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  doubt  if  I  ever  wiD. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  Canada  should  put  an  export  duty  on 
pulp  wood,  what  would  happen  to  the  mills  in  this  country  whose 
supply  must  come  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Ought  not  the  other  mills  to  answer  that  question? 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  It  seems  to  me  you  will  be  up  against  it  m  fifteen 
years. 

Mr.  Sherman.  In  fifteen  years;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean,  in  fifteen  years.  I  do  not 
mean  right  now. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  in  fifteen  years,  anticipating  that  as  a  possi- 
bility, we  would  undoubtedly  make  our  contracts  with  publishers  in 
ouch  a  manner  as  to  take  care  of  it  at  an  advancing  price. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  would  mean  an  additional  duty  on  paper. 
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Mr.  Sherman.  An  additional  dutyt    An  additional  cost. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  if  Canada  should  put  a  duty  on  pulp 
wood,  which  is  your  raw  material,  where  would  you  be  with  the 
tariff  duty  on  the  finished  product  remaining  the  same,  coming  into 
this  country? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  would  depend  upon  circumstances,  of  course. 
If  there  were  mills  of  adequate  capacity  in  Canada  to  supply  the 
demand  of  the  newspapers  of  the  Unitea  States,  it  would  naturally 
put  us  out  of  business.    Have  I  answered  you  correctly! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  thought  I  understood  you. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  correct,  except  that  I  think  instead 
of  putting  you  out  of  business,  it  would  put  you  in  a  position  where 
you  would  be  besieging  Congress  for  some  Kiad  of  legislation  that 
would  remove  the  duty  on  pulp  wood  on  some  reciprocu  basis. 

Mi.  Sherman.  I  agree  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  in  hearings  about  the 
Parks  pool.    Do  you  Know  anything  about  that) 

Mr.  DHERifAN.  I  do  not  Imow  yery  much,  but  unfortunately  I  am 
president  of  the  Brownyille  Paper  Company,  and  the  Brownville  Paper 
Company  is  a  member  of  the  Parks  pool. 

The  (yHAiRMAN.  That  is  the  manila  and  fiber  pool! 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  the  manila  and  fiber  pool ;  and  as  president 
of  that  company  I  haye  rather  a  small  interest  m  it.  Friends  of  mine 
own  it.  But  in  my  position  I  unfortunately  adyised  them  to  ^o  into 
the  Parks  pool  at  the  time  it  was  organized,  it  being  representea  to  me 
that  eminent  counsel  assured  them  that  it  was  a  lawtul  scheme  and 

Elan,  that  it  had  been  presented  here  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
ad  been  accepted  as  a  perfectly  proper  and  lawful  scheme.  It 
appears  now,  howeyer,  that  that  adyice  came  from  eminent  counsel 
through  Mr.  Parks,  and  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  counsers 
adyice.^  The  matter  has  been  under  inyestigation  by  the  Federal 
grand  jury,  and  the  gentlemen  who  haye  been  summoned  haye  giyen 
complete  and  fuU  information  in  eyery  respect.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  ^and  jury  has  done,  but  I  do  know  that  these  gentlemen  were 
required  by  «fiidge  Lacombe  to  present  their  books,  and  when  they 
explained  that  they  were  unable  to  present  them,  they  were  adjudged 
in  contempt  of  court  and  the  proceeding  lasted  ror  seyeral  days,  and 
after  one  or  two  adjournments  Judge  Lacombe  purged  them  of  con-, 
tempt.  As  to  Mr.  Norris's  statement,  which  I  tnink  I  heard  yester- 
day, as  president  of  the  Brownyille  Paper  Company,  and  contamin- 
ated in  tnat  pool.  I  think  I  can  say  that  aosolutely  eyerything  has  been 
told  freeljr  and  rrankly,  and  there  is  no  occasion,  nor  has  there  been 
any  occasion,  for  Mr.  Norris  to  reserye  any  information  that  he  has 
with  reference  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  it  tliat  told  you  that  this  pool  was  legal ) 

Mr.  Sherman.  My  associates  in  the  Brownyille  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  the  information  came  from) 

"Mr.  Sherman.  It  was  supposed  to  come  from  Mr.  Untermeyer. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  he  was  the  counsel ) 

iSr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  who  gaye  the  information! 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  details  any  further  than  I 
haye. 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  go  into 
that.  Perhaps  you  might  answer  just  a  question  or  two  about  it. 
Have  the  papers  that,  according  to  report  were  sent  by  the  different 
paper  companies  to  Mr.  Parks,  since  oeen  obtained  by  the  Federal 
omcials? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  parties  representing  the  man* 
uf acturing  interests  declined  or  refusea  to  produce  those  papers  on 
the  CTound  that  they  did  not  have  them  in  tneir  possession? 

y^.  Sherman.  That  is  a  fact,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  they  had  turned  them  all  over  to  Mr. 
Parks) 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Parks  had  gone  to  Europe  t 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  understand  that  to  be  the  fact. 
^  The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether,  aa  a  matter  of  fact, 
since  that  time  they  have  secured  those  papers  from  Mr.  Parks's 
secretary? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  been  absent  from  New  York 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  and  I  have  not  commimicated  with  anybody 
since  that  time  with  reference  to  the  matter. 

]kb:.  Sims.  Did  you  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  was  a  fact  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  was  first  consulted  before  this  Parks  pool  was 
formed? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  did  not.  As  I  have  explained,  my  interest  was 
rather  small  in  the  company.  Nevertheless,  I  accept  my  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  Sims.  Certainly.  In  other  words,  your  information  was  that 
the  matter  had  been  laid  before  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  advised  them  that  it  was  a  proper  trans- 
action? 

}iSt.  Sherman.  That  was  my  information,  conveyed  to  me  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  Brownviile  Paper  Company,  conveyed  to  me  as  presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Sims.  Let  me  see  if  I  have  caught  this  correctly.  Did  it  after- 
wards turn  out  that  no  such  statement  had  been  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice? 

Mr.  Sherman.  There  is  no  doubt  that  i^e  statement  had  been  made, 
I  think.    That  is  hearsay  on  my  part,  of  course. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  this  eminent  counsel 
was  said  to  have  pronounced  it  a  legal  scheme,  but  as  the  matter 
developed  it  did  not  turn  out  as  the  counsel  so  represented  it.  How  is 
that? 

Mr.  Sherman.  As  the  case  now  stands,  that  is  so.  Explanations 
may  be  in  order,  but  as  the  case  now  stands  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Sims.  Does  the  Department  of  Justice  now  claim  that  the  pool 
was  not  authorized  in  accordance  with  the  plans  submitted  to  them, 
and  that  they  approved  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not  know  that  the  plans  were  ever  submitted  to 
them,  Mr.  Sims.  I  am  only  saying  what  was  reported  to  ine.  I  doubt 
if  it  ever  was.  And  I  think  if  there  is  anything  unlawful  in  the  Parks 
pooling  plan,  assuming  that  I  understand  to  some  extent  the  Sherman 
antitrust  law,  it  certamly  was  unlawful,  and  I  think  all  are  agreed  on 
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that,  although  the  Manila  and  Fiber  Association  is  composed  entirely 
of  honorable  and  upright  business  men,  to  the  best  of  my  beUef . 

The  Chairman.  You  went  into  that  association  or  pool.  Have 
your  mills,  or  has  your  company,  either,  been  in  any  other  pool  or 
association  of  any  kind  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  prices  or  in  any 
way  to  get  around  the  Sherman  antitrust  law? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  did  not  get  it  quite  clear.  I  got  the  idea  that  the  plan 
was  actually  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  Am  I  correct 
in  that? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  said  it  was  stated  that  the  plan  had  been  sub- 
mitted, and  that  Mr.  Parks  even  had  a  patenf  or  a  copyright  on  this 
scheme.  As  to  whether  the  plans  were  ever  actually  submitted  or 
not,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Miller.  About  when  was  it  that  your  people  commenced 
cutting  down  on  the  output  of  the  mill  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
the  output? 

Mr.  Sherman.  About  the  Ist  of  February  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Miller.  This  year  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  At  that  time  did  you  have  any  agents  in  the  field 
trying  to  enlarge  the  market  for  your  paper? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  offering  at  that  time  to  extend  any  con- 
tracts or  make  any  new  contracts  with  any  of  these  people? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir;  at  prices. 

Mr.  Miller.  At  a  greatly  increased  price? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Two  and  on&-half  cents  a  pound,  or  thereabouts, 
delivered. 

Mr.  Miller.  Then  the  cutting  down  of  the  output  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  the  output  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
the  price,  was  it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Controlling  the  output  and  not  controlling  the 
price. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  your  controlling  of  the  output  did  it  not  abso- 
lutely of  necessity  control  the  price? 

liir.  Sherman.  That  would  be  possibly  a  sequence. 

Mr.  Miller.  So  that  in  trying  to  be  on  good  terms  with  publishers, 
you  proposed  to  cut  down  the  output,  so  that  in  order  that  they 
might  Uve  at  all  they  must  pay  you  a  much  higher  price  for  your 
paper  than  they  had  the  day  before;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Sherman.  In  trying  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  pubhshers? 

Mr.  Miller.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  wanting  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  pubhshers.  I  say,  in  order  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
publishers,  you  commenced  cuttmg  down  your  output,  which  would 
compel  them  of  necessity  either  to  go  out  of  business  or  to  pay  you  a 
mucn  higher  price  for  your  output? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not  think  I  meant  to  put  it  just  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Miller.  Is  not  that  the  inevitable  effect  that  it  would  have? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No;  hardly,  Mr.  Miller.  For  more  than  six  months 
past,  I  mean  prior  to  January  1,  perhaps  commencing  about  the 
1st  of  July,  we  commenced  to  tell  our  customers  what  would  inevi- 
tably happen,  what  must  of  necessity  happen.  Indeed,  even  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Gardner  with  the  Post-Stanaard»  whose  contract  I  also 
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made  at  ti.75,  his  contract  had  not  been  running  with  me  more  than 
9  months  before  I  offered  him  $3,000,  or  offered  Mr.  Holden,  his 
treasurer,  whom  I  happened  to  meet  at  Hot  Springs,  $3,000,  and  even 
suggested  $5,000,  to  be  released  from  my  contract,  because  condi- 
tions had  changed,  and  I  was  selling  him  paper  at  below  cost. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that  meeting  in  Hot  Springs,  when  you 
made  this  offer) 

Mr.  Sherman.  In  October,  the  last  of  October^  1906.  I  was  here 
when  GoYemor  Hughes  was  elected.  It  was  election  night,  I  rememr 
ber;  the  last  of  October,  1906. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  the  contract  entered  into  t 

Mr.  Sherman.  My  recollection  is  in  December,  1905. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  say  you  folks  gave  it  out  generally  as  to  what 
was  inevitable.    What  was  it  that  was  inevitable  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  the  cost  of  paper  had  so  much  increased  that 
it  was  absolutely  essential  for  us  to  charge  more  money  for  our 
products. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  time  you  were  running  on  the  two-tour 
system? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  think  so,  at  that  particular  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  changed  from  the  three-tour  system  to 
the  two-tour  system.  Now,  what  were  the  elements  that  made  this 
great  increase  of  cost  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Every  item,  I  think,  that  entered  into  the  production 
of  paper;  labor  in  the  woods,  the  value  of  timber  lands^  the  cost  of 
pulp  wood.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  single  item  that  enters  mto  the  cost 
of  paper  but  what  has  increased  in  this  partictdar  interval. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  labor  in  the  paper  mills  must  have  been 
reduced  at  that  time  from  what  it  had  been  previously  in  your  mill 
when  it  had  been  operating  under  the  three-tour  syBtem. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Tne  facts  are  before  vou. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  assuming  that  the  statements  are  correct, 
now,  that  the  three-tour  system  had  greatly  increased  the  labor  cost. 
If  that  be  the  case,  then  the  change  from  the  three-tour  system  to  the 
two-tour  system  would  reduce  the  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not  think  I  have  stated  that  that  increased  our 
cost  materially,  have  I?  ^ 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  have.  You  have  simply  riven 
us  the  facts  in  the  case;  but  I  assume  that  those  facts,  which  we  nave 
not  yet  had  time  to  scan,  wiU  show  that. 

Wc.  Sherman.  They  will  show  an  increase,  but  not  an  increase  to 
justify  hn  increase  of  SI 5  a  ton  to  Mr.  Gardner. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  not  strike  you  that  it  was  an  odd  coinci* 
dence  that  all  the  paper  manufacturers  throughout  the  country ,  in  the 
space  of  two  or  three  months  or  such  a  matter,  suddenly  discovered 
tnat  the  price  of  paper  ought  to  be  increased  about  50  cents  a  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  In  the  course  of  my  business  life  I  have  seen  it  go 
up  and  down  three  times  in  precisely  that  way,  and  it  did  not  struEe 
me  as  a  curious  coincidence. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  go  up  and  down  that  way  aU  over  the 
country? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  did.  As  I  say,  I  dislike  to  volunteer  for  fear  I 
may  put  my  foot  in  it,  but  we  sold  during  that  period  a  very  large 
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qaantity  to  one  of  our  competitors,  at  $2.30  net  cash  on  the  cars  at 
tne  mill;  a  large  quantity. 

The  Chairman.  During  what  period  I 

Mr.  Shesman.  That  tm,  some  time  between  July,  1907,  and  Jan- 
uary, 1908.  I  say  a  large  Quantity — 400  or  600  or  600  tons,  possibly 
1 ,000  tons.  It  just  simply  nappened  to  occur  to  me  now.  I  can  give 
you  the  details. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  gire  the  details  of  other  of  your  cus- 
tomers) 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  understand  your 
question. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  who  are  your  customers? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Some  of  them,  yes.  I  might  say,  if  you  please,  I  did 
not  suppose  that  we  would  be  called  upon,  or  that  I  would  be  asked, 
to  testify  to  that,  until  I  spoke  with  you  yesterday  during  the  hear- 
ing, and  I  supposed  that  the  newspaper  publishers  womd  present 
their  contracts  and  their  purchasing  prices;  but  immediately  after 
recess  yesterday  morning  I  telegraphed  to  have  every  sales  contract 
we  have  sent  to  me,  andl  expect  to  receive  them  to-morrow  morning, 
and  I  will  be  in  position  to  speak  exactly,  if  you  would  like  to  have 
me,  and  I  would  rather  do  it  than  to  speak  from  memory,  excepting 
that  I  would  Uke  to  explain  with  reference  to  the  Syracuse  Pos^ 
Standard,  Mr.  Gardner  having  testified  before  you.  I  only  read  a 
part  of  his  testimony,  but  in  that  case  it  was  very  similar  to  the 
Staats-Zeitung.  Syracuse  is  70  miles  from  Watertown,  and  the 
Fost^tandara  is  a  representative  paper  of  the  city  of  Svracuse.  It 
is  well  printed,  presents  a  neat  appearance,  is  a  successful  newspaper, 
and  pleasant  relations  with  the  management  of  a  newspaper  of  that 
character,  together  with  the  nice  appearance  of  the  paper,  make  a 
good  advertisement. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  so,  after  seeing  Mr.  Gardner  on  the 
stand. 

Mr.  Sherman.  And  so,  as  a  matter  of  advertisement,  he  persuaded 
me  to  yield. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question.  In  view  of  the  advance 
in  prices  of  pulp  wood,  both  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States, 
ana  in  view  of  the  fact  of  exhaustion,  which  seems  to  be  greater  than 
the  production,  if  the  tariff  was  removed  on  pulp  wood  and  paper, 
do  you  believe  that  the  prices  of  paper  will  ever  be  as  low  again  as 
during  the  time  you  made  these  advertising  contracts  of  $1.75? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Not  imtil  some  new  metnod  of  making  paper  is 
devised. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean,  of  course,  with  the  methods  you  now  have? 

Mr.  Sherman.  With  the  methods  that  are  now  in  effect,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  will  ever  be  materially  reduced. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  without  that  reduction  there  could  not  be  a  mate- 
rial reduction  in  the  price  of  paper? 

'Mr.  Sherman.  The  selling  price;   assuming,  of  course,  that  the 
paper  mill  will  proceed  with  a  moderate  degree  of  success. 

Mr.  StMS.  Then  with  the  duty  removed  and  no  export  duty,  speak- 
ing in  general  terms  and  not  confining  it  to  your  Dusiness.  do  jrou 
think  there  would  be  any  great  injuiy  to  the  paper  manuiacturing 
industry  if  such  is  done? 
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Mr.  Shbbman.  I  dislike  to  speak  for  anybody  but  myself.  With 
due  respect  to  Mr.  Cowles,  I  was  born  a  Democrat,  and  perhaps  I  fael 
differently. 

Tbe  Chairman.  You  ought  to  be  willing  to  treat  with  Mr.  Sims, 
then.  He  was  not  only  born  a  Democrat,  but  he  has  had  the  nerre  to 
remain  a  Democrat  all  the  time.  ^  ^  ! 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  being  one  still. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  were  the  three  periods  which  yon  just 
referred  to  when  prices  were  increased  about  simultaneously  through- 
out the  coimtryf 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  think  I  would  have  to  refresh  my  memory  to  oyb 
exact  dates,  but  from  recollection,  as  near  as  may  be,  I  would  say  that 
from  1886  to  1892  or  1893  we  kept  going  down,  and  periiaps  in  1894 
we  commenced  toj?o  up. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  there  a  uniform  average  of  price  during  those 
periods  of  declining  prices  and  increasing  prices  1 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  tnink  so. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  marked  and  within  as  short  a  time  as  the  increase 
in  price  has  been  during  the  last  six  months? 

Mr.  SHEBBiAN.  No;  I  doubt  if  the  price  went  up  as  high,  relatively. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Not  as  high,  but  was  it  as  umform  in  time  as  toe 
evidence  shows  the  increase  or  price  has  been  to  the  newspi^r  pub* 
lishers  recently? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  should  say  it  was  more  marked. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  the  uniformity! 

Mr.  Sherman.  In  the  imiformity;  if  you  take  into  consideration 
that  the  cost  itself  was  level — ^uniform.  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite 
make  myself  clear  to  you.  I  think  the  relative  profit,  when  the  current 
market  price  of  paper  went  up  the  last  time,  was  greater  to  the  mills, 
there  was  a  greater  difference  between  the  selling  price,  than  exists 
with  this  quite  marked  present  increase.  Now,  do  not  tie  me  down 
too  tightly  to  this.  I  think  I  am  right,  but  I  would  like  to  refresh 
my  memory. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  is  a  strange  coincidence  to  find  the  prices  rising 
in  so  small  a  time,  and  when  you  said  there  had  been  three  other  occa- 
sions when  like  conditions  had  occurred,  I  thought  that  the  coinci- 
dence was  not  of  such  a  marked  character,  as  an  economic  fact  of 
exceptional  value. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  think  it  was.  I  had  not  thought  of  that  at  all 
until  I  spoke  of  it  this  evening.  I  can  refresh  my  memory  in  regard 
to  it,  but  I  believe  I  am  substantially  correct. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  the  price  that  you  have  quoted  on  paper  manu- 
factured at  your  mill  decreased  any  within  these  past  six  months? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  price  quoted? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherman.  You  mean  have  I  made  lower  quotations  recently 
than  I  made  last  December? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Or  November? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes.  The  purpose  of  my  Question  is  to  find  out 
whether  to-day  the  price  is  lower,  or  whetner  it  has  been  at  any 
time 

Mr.  Sherman.  Pardon  me;  excuse  me- 


The  Chairman.  The  question  is  whether  you  have  made  lower 
prices. 
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Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  I  have. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When;  on  what  occasions t 

Mr.  Sherman.  In  our  Chicago  market;  not  East* 

Mr.  Staffokd.  I  said  when? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  am  inclined  to  think  perhaps  in  the  middle  of 
February,  and  again  about  three  weeks  ago. 

ILr.  Stafford.  What  prices  did  you  quote  then  at  those  times? 

Mr.  SHERBfAN.  Mr.  Mann  was  kmd  enough  to  say  this  afternoon 
that  perhaps  it  mi^ht  not  be  necessary  to  explain  my  exact  relations 
with  the  J.  W.  Butler  Company. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  do  not  desire  to  embarrass  you.  It  has  been 
brought  out,  Mr.  Sherman 

Mr.  Sherman.  If  you  will  let  me  explain,  I  will  take  care  of  myself. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  mean  it  has  been  brought  out  by  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Norris  that  there  were  certain  quotations  mentioned  in  the 
near  future,  showing  a  declining  price,  and  that  was  the  purpose  of 
nay  inquiry. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  and  I  will  explain  why,  if  you  will  give  me 
tlie  privilege  of  replying,  in  order  that  I  may  ^ve  my  reasons  for  cut- 
ting prices  in  the  Chicago  market  and  not  m  the  eastern  market. 
The  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company  is  a  very  large  distributing  house. 
They  hare  some  10,000  open  accounts  from  their  Chicago  store;  some 
13  to  15  branch  houses ;  avery  large  distributing  trade.  There  has  been 
very  considerable  price  cuttmg  on  the  part  of  western  mills.  Believ- 
ing in  the  absolute  necessity  of  my  maintaining  prices  at  a  certain 
figure  above  my  cost  price,  we  will  say  approximately  2i  cents  a 
nound  deUvered  in  the  eastern  market^  I  msisted  I  must  do  that. 
Vet,  in  order  to  preserve  this  big  distnbuting  trade,  I  must  permit 
the  J.  W.  Butler  Taper  Company  to  meet  conditions  here  and  there 
where  they  sell  50  or  100  reams  of  paper  or  75  reams,  so  that  their 
100  or  200  salesmen  traveling  and  distributing  may  not  have  every 
customer  say,  "Why,  I  can  buy  paper  for  so  much  less  money" — on 
entirely  different  proposition  from  taking  large  contracts  in  either  the 
eastern  or  western  market.  For  protection  on  my  own  part,  I  would 
have  said  to  the  Butler  Paper  Company,  as  I  have  said  to  them,  that 
we  will  shut  down  half  the  time  from  now  to  the  1st  of  January  if  it 
merely  means  that  we  will  be  the  only  losers.  I  can  say  that  to  my 
eastern  trade  so  long  as  I  can  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
because  I  know  that  intimate  conoitions  will  return,  and  my  experi- 
ence in  the  manufacture  of  paper  has  been  that  just  as  sure  as  can  be 
the  time  will  come  when  I  can  sell  my  paper  at  a  reasonable  and  fair 
price. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  I  make  a  long-^term  contract  at  a  low 
price  in  order  to  keep  running.  I  will  suffer  correspondingly  in  the 
end.    I  am  somewhat  radical,  ii  you  please,  but  I  am  telling  you 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  did  not  quite  understajid  whether  you  placed  a 
limitation  upon  your  western  affent  that  he  should  regulate  the 
price  to  publishers  according  to  we  quantity  purchased  or  whether 
you  furnished  him  a  lower  rate,  because  of  the  reason  you  have 
]ust  stated,  for  the  bulk  quantity  that  he  would  order. 

Mr.  Shebman.  Within  the  last  sixty  days  17  contracts  in  the 
western  territory,  of  comparatively  small  newspapers,  but  all  in  the 
aggregate  of  the  class  of  trade  that  we  want,  have  expired  and  have 
been  taken  by  our  competitors. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  that!    Taken  away  from  yout 
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Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  section  t 

Mr.  Sherman.  In  the  territory  tributary  to  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  what  papers  those  are  I 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  can  ascertain. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  nowt 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  no  desire  to  evade  the 
question. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.  Do  the  Butler  Paper  Company 
act  merely  as  commission  men  for  yout 

Mr.  Sherman.  Rather  more  than  commission  men. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  turn  over  contracts  to  you  ? 

iSi.  Sherman.  They  do,  when  taken. 

The  Chairman.  These  contracts  that  you  lost,  what  did  you  ask 
for  the  paper  to  those  people) 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  detail.  I  will  ascer- 
tarn,  if  you  desire. 

Tne  Chairman.  Were  they  taken  away  from  you  because  some 
other  paper  manufacturers  offered  the  paper  at  a  better  figure  in  the 
estimation  of  the  purchasers,  or  because  the  purchasers  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  ot.  Regis  paper? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  Butler  people  are  somewhat  unusual.  Their 
trade-mark  is  '^  Butler  brand,  the  best,"  and  I  think  it  was  due 
solely  to  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  complaint  made  to  you  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  paper  t 

'hSi,  Sherman.  None.    Occasional  complaints  come  in  alwaj^s. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  I  understand  that;  but  I  mean  in  this  case 
as  a  reason  for  taking  the  trade  away  from  your  mill  and  giving  it  to 
some  other  mill. 

Mr.  Sherman.  In  the  case  of  the  17  contracts  I  have  spoken  of,  in 
every  single  instance  the  contract  was  taken  from  us  for  the  sole  and 
only  reason  that  a  competitor  quoted  a  lower  price. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  papers  where  you  were  endeavoring  to 
boost  the  price  t 

Mr.  Sherman.  Boost  the  price! 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  upon  the  expiration  of  the  contracts! 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  were  offering  or  proposing  to  put  up  the 
price  for  a  new  contract? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  I  rather  doubt  it,  but 
I  will  ascertain. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  new  contracts  within  the  last 
six  months  where  you  did  not  put  up  the  price? 

]^&.  Sherman.  No  large  contracts.  I  can  get  the  facts  for  you.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  we  did  not  raise  the  price  on  these  expiring, 
contracts,  but  I  wiU  say  frankly  that  I  am  not  quite  clear  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  expiring  contracts  contracts  which 
have  expired  since  the  1st  of  January? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  While  you  have  put  the  price  up  somebody  has  put  it 
down. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Down  lower. 
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Mr.  Staffobb.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  those  competitois 
have  been  western  mills  or  eastern  mills  t 

Mr.  Sherman.  Western  mills,  I  beUeye. 

The  Chairman.  Wisconsin) 

Mr.  Sherman.  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota! 

Mr.  Sherman.  Cheboygan,  principally,  and  possibly  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  From  your  testimony  one  would  gather  the  im- 
pression that  so  far  from  there  being  a  combination  to  maintain 
prices  which  at  least  would  fulfill,  that  you  squeezed  anybody  that 
you  could  with  a  high  price — I  do  not  mean  you  personally,  or  your 
mill — and  then  if  you  could  not,  you  let  them  have  the  paper  at  a 
lower  price  than  the  ordinary. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  not  true.  It  does  look  so,  as  I  appreciate, 
but  it  is  not  so. 

^  Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  Cana- 
dian market,  so  far  as  regards  a  recession  of  orders  and  a  superabund- 
ance of  supply? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  am  not;  no. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  about  the  western  mills  cutting  prices  a 
moment  ago.    What  did  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  meant  that  they  had  taken  these  contracts,  these 
expiring  contracts  that  I  mentioned,  away  from  me,  offering  the  con- 
sumers a  lower  price  than  the  Butler  Paper  Company  would  sell  to 
them  at. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  they  were  offering  lower  prices  than  you 
would  make? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Than  we  were  making. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whetner  they  were  offering  lower 
prices  than  they  were  making  to  other  people? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  have  not  sufficient  information  on  that  to  inform 
you,  Mr.  Mann. 

The  Chairman.  The  evidence  will  close  here. 

Mr.  Sims.  Just  one  question.  The  International  Paper  Company 
is  the  largest  producer  m  the  United  States,  is  it  not? 

Mi.  Sherman.  Of  news-print  paper. 

Mr.  Sims.  Of  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  other  manufacturers  of  news 
print  paper  must  be  governed  more  or  less  by  the  price  that  the  Inter- 
national fixes? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  should  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  other  words,  they  are  the  controlling  factor  in  the 
news-print  paper  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir — oh,  the  controlling  I 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherman.  A  controlling. 

Mr.  Sims.  Bein^  the  largest,  I  put  them,  in  a  sense,  as  being  a 
greater  influence  tnan  any  other. 

Mr.  SHERBfAN.  Yes,  sir;  without  question.  To  go  a  little  further, 
assuming  that  there  is  a  normal  consumption  of  news  paper  of  4,000 
tons  a  day  in  the  United  States — I  think  that  has  been  found  as  about 
the  figure — and  if  they  make  a  third  or  a  quarter  of  it,  of  course  they, 
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under  normal  eonditions,  if  they  chose  to  do  so,  might  control.  They 
have  not,  however. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  they  reduce  {>rice8,  the  rest  of  you  must  meet  them 
to  get  your  share  of  the  business? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  if  tney  put  them  up,  naturally  you  would  follow  I 

Mr.  Shsbman.  That  would  be  human  nature. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  Brownville  mill  is  a  manila  and  fiber  mill? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  not  altogether;  it  makes  a  lot  of  specialties, 
colored  paper,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Does  it  make  any  news  paper  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Rarely.  Occasionally  it  will  make  100  or  200 
reams  of  news  paper  to  fill  out  a  carload  of  all  sorts  of  specialties,  but 
it  is  entirely  nommal. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  mill  a  imionized  mill? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  Clear  through? 

Mr.  Sherman.  A  unionized  mill  I 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherman.  They  put  the  imion  label  on  our  paper.  Perhaps  I 
had  rather  not  know  too  much  about  that,  Mr.  Mann;  but  the  union 
label  is  on  our  paper  as  the  rolls  go  out. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  deal  with  the  union  officers  in  regard  to 
prices  and  hours? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  have  met  with  the  union  officers  and  have  dealt 
with  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Sherman.  May  I  make  a  httle  explanation? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Sherman.  You  asked  me  why  we  ^ave  up  our  sales  depart- 
ment and  estabhshed  a  sales  agency  with  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  Of 
course,  we  did  it  for  what  we  thought  were  good  business  reasons.  It 
was  costing  us,  we  will  say,  approximately  $15,000  a  year  to  maintain 
iiur  New  York  sales  office,  perhaps  more.  We  gave  it  up  with  the 
intention  of  having  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  represent  us  and  make  sales  on 
the  basis  of  3  per  cent  commission,  for  which  they  guaranteed  us 
against  loss — they  are  very  responsible — and  on  sales  of  a  million 
dollars  a  year  that  would  amount  to  $30,000,  with  an  absolute  guar- 
anty against  loss  by  bad  accounts.  That  was  one  of  the  main  reasons, 
and  I  tnink  to-day  a  very  excellent  one,  without  any  purpose  of  com- 
bining, absolutely  without. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  whether  they  were 
handling  or  going  to  handle  the  makes  of  other  mills? 

Mr.  Sherman.  They  had  not  been  in  the  news-print  business  at 
all  prior  to  that;  it  was  an  entirely  new  venture.  Their  business 
was  largely  the  sale  of  hanging  paper,  and  from  oiur  Great  Ben  mill — 
I  am  now  speaking  of  Taggart's  Paper  Company — we  had  sold  them 
our  entire  product  ever  smce  we  owned  the  mill,  twelve  years,  per- 
haps, or  fifteen,  possibly.  Our  relations  have  been  very  pleasant 
and  satisfactoiy,  and  through  a  certain  set  of  circumstances,  entirely 
of  their  own,  nothing  that  I  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with,  they 
determined  to  enlaroe  their  business  and  go  into  the  sale  of  news 
paper.  Personally  I  think  I  was  rather  opposed  to  it,  but  they  went 
mto  it,  and  because  of  my  very  warm  personal  relations  with  Mr. 
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Mfller  I  placed  practically  our  product  in  their  hands,  not  actually, 
as  I  think  I  have  explained  rather  fully,  but  practically  so. 

Just  one  other  thing.  I  simply  wanted  to  call  attention  to  one  of 
Mr.  Norris's  fallacies.  I  heard  mm  say  yesterday  that  he  considered 
that  the  paper  made  by  the  International  Paper  Company  was  worth 
more — ^I  do  not  know  that  I  am  quoting  exactly  the  New  York 
Times — than  the  paper  produced  by  the  Great  Northren  Paper  Com- 
pany, to  the  extent  of  15  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  The  Great  North- 
em  Paper  Company,  is,  as  you  understand,  a  company  equipped  to 
make  news  paper  solely,  and  in  making  comparison  as  between  two 
sheets  of  paper  which  perhaps  you,  as  a  committee,  with  the  expe- 
rience you  have,  might  be  aole  to  determine  which  is  better,  never- 
theless, to  the  laym^,  as  a  rule,  he  would  hardly  see  mucn  differ- 
ence, Mr.  Norris  places  a  difference  as  between  the  value  of  the  paper 
used  bv  the  New  York  Herald  and  the  New  York  Times  of  16  cents 
a  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  In  favor  of  the  paper  used  by  the  New  York 
Times,  with  which  paper  Mr.  Noms  is  connected,  is  the  business 
manager,  and  for  which  paper  he  made  the  contract.  I  think  we  all 
understand  that. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  simply  wanted  to  illustrate  the  fallacy  of  Mr. 
Norris' s  proposition  that  a  manila  and  a  fiber  machine  might  turn  on 
to^  the  proauction  of  news  paper  and  sell  it  to  newspapers  at  any 
price  that  is  anywheres  near  what  we  would  charge  for  it.  Just  that 
parallel  I  simply  wanted  to  make,  although  I  am  averse  to  any  per- 
sonalities in  tnis  matter. 

The  Chairman.  We  understand  that.  We  formed  quite  an  affec- 
tion for  Mr.  Norris,  as  we  have  for  you. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it .  not  possible  for  a  machine  constructed  for 
manila  paper,  with  a  little  change,  to  manufacture  or  produce  news- 
print paper? 

^  Mr.  Sherman.  Quite  so,  but  hardly  practical  as  a  business  propo- 
sition nowadays. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  have  there  not  been^  more  or  less  of  the 
machines  that  formerly  manufactured  news-print  paper  turned  over 
to  the  manufacture  of  manila  paper? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Ah,  you  are  gomg  the  other  way;  that  is  true  and 
will  continue  to  be  true. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  simple  proposition?    ^ 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  a  very  different  proposition. 

TTie  Chairman.  WeD,  is  it  ever  the  custom,  when  a  machine 
becomes  too  far  used  or  deteriorated  for  successful  manufacture  of 
news-print  paper,  to  turn  it  into  the  manufacture  of  manila  paper? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Oh,  yes,  indeed ;  provided  market  conditions  justify 
it.  We  would  very  gladly  turn  our  St.  Regis  machines  onto  a  grade 
of  manila  paper  wnen  market  conditions  were  such  as  to  show  us  a 
higher  profit,  provided  we  could  still  maintain  our  higher  standard. 
I  do  not  want  to  make  odious  comparisons;  it  is  a  different  standard. 
Bs  perhaps  a  book  mill  has  to  be  of  a  higher  or  a  different  standard 
from  the  news  mill.  If  we  could  turn  to  a  lower  grade  of  paper  for 
the  time  being  and  sell  it  at  a  higher  relative  profit  without  injuring 
our  macHinerv  or  preventing  our  return  to  our  better  standard  or  our 
different  grade,  we  would  do  it. 
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The  Chairman.  The  statements  you  put  in  for  the  months  of 
January,  February,  and  March  show  the  production,  I  think,  of 
paper.    Is  that  not  correct  f 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  think  so^  yes;  I  do  not  quite  understand  your 
question,  the  point  of  it. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Your  monthly  statements  there  show  the  pro- 
duction per  month  of  paper  t 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  I  filed  them,  but  you  only  asked  for  June  and 
July,  Mr.  Mann. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  already  put  in  the  statements  heretofore 
for  January,  February,  and  March,  1  think,  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Sherman.  In  jpounds  of  production? 

The  Chairman.  The  complete  statement. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir;  you  haye  put  in  the  compiete 
statement  of  March. 

The  Chairman.  Just  March! 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  not  read  to  the  stenographer  the  pro 
duction  of  paper  for  each  month  for  a  year  past} 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  paper  made  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  paper  made. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir.  Commencing  with  March,  1907,  or  April, 
1907? 

The  Chairman.  Either  one.  You  had  better  commence  with 
March  because  March  is  already  in. 

Mr.  Sherman  (reading) : 

Pounds. 

March 4,909,707 

April 7,163.486 

May 5,948,388 

June 6, 865, 955 

July 5,552,245 

August 5,007,091 

September 4,939,692 

October 5, 956, 631 

November 7, 238, 816 

December 4,948,309 

January 7, 032, 070 

February 4, 251, 219 

March 8,724,172 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  what  months  was  the  product  reduced  because 
of  the  surplus  supply,  as  you  believe  it,  in  the  market) 

Mr.  Sherman.  February  and  March,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Of  this  past  year? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Of  1908,  and  just  in  explanation,  you  recall  what 
I  said  about  four  weeks[  and  five  weeks'  months? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes;  in  yesterday's  hearing. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  I  understand,  you  did  not  begin  to  reduce  with 
a  shorter  number  of  days  per  week  imtil  the  first  of  this  year? 

Mr.  Sherman.  About  the  1st  of  February,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sherman,  we  have  nad  a  good  deal  of  testi- 
mony from  publishers  as  to  increases  in  prices  of  paper.  Would  you 
mind  sending  to  us,  or  presenting  to  us,  a  memorandum  in  the  form 
of  a  statement  showing  the  17  papers  whose  contracts  you  have  lost, 
with  the  prices  at  which  you  were  furnishing  paper  to  them  before 
the  contracts  were  taken  away? 
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Mr.  Shermak.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  a  memorandum  giving  contracts  and 
prices  which  are  now  in  force  t 

Mr.  Sherman.  All  my  contracts?  Do  you  really  want  me  to  do 
that)    I  will  do  anything  you  ask  if  it  is  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  it  will  injure  your  business,  will  you 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not  think  it  will  injure  my  business;  I  would 
rather  not. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  why  not  furnish  it  to  us? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Very  weD. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  had  better  have  it. 

Mr.  Sherman.  All  right;  I  have  no  objection. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  probably,  after  you  are  through,  you  will 
find  the  newspapers  are  more  your  mends  than  ever. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  hope  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  the  ones  who  buy  the  paper. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  hope  so;  and  I  do  hope  that  some  method  may  be 
devised,  perhaps  through  your  good  offices,  whereby  the  publisners 
may  be  placed  on  some  more  umform  basis  than  they  are  on. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  think  it  would  be  to  have  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  or  some  other  commission  created  by 
Congress  to  fix  the  prices  between  you  and  the  newspaper  publishers, 
as  we  have  now  done  between  you  and  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  should  be  very  much  interested  in  considering 
such  a  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  probably  one  of  those  who  insisted  upon 
that  as  to  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  think  not;  but  nevertheless  I  am  pleased  with  the 
operation  of  the  railroad  law.  I  can  not  ride  on  a  locomotive  any 
more,  though,  without  paying  my  fare. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  knowledge,  has  there  been  any  increase  in 
the  freight  rate  which  you  pay  on  your  paper  on  contracts  in  the  last 
few  years? 

Mr.  Sherman.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  just  succeeded  in  pur- 
suading  the  New  York  Central  to  reduce  our  rates.  Our  chamber  of 
commerce  in  the  city  of  Watertown — I  happen  to  be  one  of  the  com- 
mittee on  freight  and  transportation,  and  we  have  just  effected,  after 
a  very  long  period  lasting  very  nearly  twenty  years,  in  securing  a 
lower  basis  oi  rates  for  the  R.,  W.  &  O.  system. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  reduction  in  percentage  do  you 
estimate  you  have  secured  on  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Sherman.  On  news  paper  the  average — and  it  applies  to  paper 
generally — ^was,  if  I  recall  correctly,  between  14  and  16  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  a  reduction  of  between  14  and  15? 

Mr.  Sherman.  A  reduction.  Our  rate  to  New  York  for  twenty 
years  has  been  15  cents  a  hundred.  It  is  reduced  to  13,  just  as  soon 
as  they  go  through  the  necessary  process  of  our  State  commission, 
and  I  guess  it  has  to  go  to  the  Interstate  also,  because  they  make 
deUvenes  to  Weehawken. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  to  file  a  schedule  thirty  days  before  it 
goes  into  effect. 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  was  amicably  arranged,  I  am  happy  to  say.  It 
was  tmderstood  that  it  would  be  sixty  or  seventy-five  days  before 
they  could  get  around  with  the  new  scnedules.    (me  cent  a  hundred 
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reduction  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  2  cents  to  Eichmond. 
For  instance,  a  reduction  on  an  18-cent  freight  rate— — 

The  Chaihman.  This  is  not  a  part  of  the  scheme,  then,  that  the 
newspapers  have  been  advertising  lately  that  the  President  has 
entered  into  to  raise  rates  generally  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No;  although,  of  course,  Mr.  Mann,  if  the  railroads 
had  raised  rates,  our  rates,  we  being  on  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, would  be  raised  relatively.  This  is  an  adjustment  of  the 
R.,  W.  &  O.  system  as  a  part  of  the  New  York  Central. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  R.,  W.  &  O.  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  a  part 
of  the  New  York  Central. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  know,  of  course,  that  our  chairman  is  one  of  the 
framers  of  that  law? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  testified  as  to  the  proportion  of  wood 
pulp  that  you  use  in  paper  manufacture  that  is  produced  in  your  own 
mill  and  that  which  you  import? 

Mr.  Sherman.  You  mean  import  or  produce? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherman.  As  a  rule,  Mr.  Stafford,  we  manufacture  all  that  we 
use.  Occasionally  we  Slave  a  period  of  very  unusual  water  or  some 
breakdown  because  of  unusual  conditions,  and  for  the  sake  of  insur- 
ance we  purchase  outside.  Last  fall  the  water  was  unusually  low 
and  we  were  obliged  to  purchase,  but  as  a  rule  our  water  power  is 
adequate  to  keep  us  well  balanced.  Our  mill,  perhaps,  is  like  a  funnel, 
or  these  things  they  talk  throu^^h,  a  megaphone.  We  tried  to  build 
it  big  at  the  raw-material  end  of  it  and  taper  it  down  so  as  to  have  a 
well-oalanced  outfit  at  the  end,  so  that  we  could  always  produce  our 
ground  wood  and  sulphite  sufRcient  to  run  our  paper  machines, 
which  furnish  the  finished  product,  to  their  full  capacity. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  your  mill  been  obliged  to  purchase  any  pulp 
wood  from  other  sources  than  that  owned  by  your  company? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  it  the  usual  rule  to  purchase  a  certain  quantity 
annually? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  necessarily  the  rule — ^perhaps  I  ought  not 
to  have  been  quite  so  positive — that  would  be  my  rule  in  bujring  in  a 
lai^e  quantity. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  what  quarters  do  you  purchase  your  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  do  not  mean  to  purchase  any,  but  sometimes  we 
have  to.  Last  year  one  of  our  drives  was  hung  up,  and  therefore  we 
had  to  purchase  that  deficiency.  This  year  we  have  a  surplus 
because  we  purchased,  and  with  the  expectation  that  our  drives  will 
all  come  in. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  wood 
from  outside  quarters? 

Mr.  Sherman.  None,  aside  from  ownership  of  land  and  stumpage 
contracts. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  alL 

Mr.  Sherman.  May  I  go  home? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  find  anything  that  you  wish  to  add,  or  any 
correction  which  you  wish  to  make  m  your  testimony  when  it  is 
printed,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  send  it.  It  is  very  likely 
that  some  of  the  figures  or  something  may  be  incorrectly  printed. 
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Mr.  Shebman.  I  have  not  intended  to  testify  to  anything  that  is 
incorrect. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Ma^  I  ask  you  to  ask  Mr.  Sherman,  who  is  a  practical 
man^  whether,  in  his  judgment,  the  price  that  I  named,  $25,000  per 
ton  of  paper  machinery,  that  is,  water  power  ground  wood,  sulphite, 
and  paper,  is  extreme  or  conseryativet  I  am  quite  familiar  witn  Mr. 
Sherman's  property,  and  it  is  a  peculiarly  advantageous  piece  of 
property  to  develop,  and  I  do  not  suppose  it  could  be  duplicated  in  the 
Umted  States  in  that  one  particular;  but  I  am  careful  in  my  own 
figures,  sir,  and  I  do  not  want  to  convey  any  false  impression  to  any- 
body, and  I  would  like  to  know  what  Mr.  Sherman's  information  is  on 
that  question  of  $25,000  per  ton. 

The  Chaibman.  If  Mr.  Sherman  has  an  opinion  upon  the  subject, 
"we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it,  Mr.  Sherman,  as  to  whether  $25,000 
capitalization  for  each  ton  of  paper  produced  per  day  for  a  hundred- 
ton  plant  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of  placing  a  new  plant) 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  think  it  is,  sir.  That  brought  up  one  thing.  You 
said  if  anything  occurred  to  me  I  would  like  to  say,  I  might  say  it. 
When  I  spoke  of  our  going  out  of  business  to  Mr.  Sims — perhaps  it 
"was  earlier — ^in  fifteen  years,  and  he  was  kind  enough  to  refer  to  my 
youth,  my  gray  hairs,  which  did  not  come  from  Uving  on  milk 

The  Chaikman.  I  plead  guilty  to  that  myself. 

Mr.  Shebhan.  I  honestly  beueve  that  inside  of  twenty  years  our 
modem  paper  plant  wiU  be  absolutely  abandoned  at  Deferiet  and  the 
^water  power  sold  for  other  purposes;  that  it  will  become  so  valuable 
for  water-power  ])urposes  tnat  we  can  afford  to  dismantle  our  miU; 
I  believe  it  imnlicitlv. 

Mr.  Sims.  Tnen  the  tariff  can  not  possibly  hurt  you  if  it  puts  you 
out  of  the  paper  business. 

Mr.  Shebhan.  I  have  expressed  myself.  I  am  afraid  my  com- 
petitors will  not  agree  with  me. 

The  CHAmiCAN.  I  would  suggest  to  you,  from  my  observation  on 
the  comtnittee  of  Congress  that  deals  witn  new  projects  for  water- 
power  dams,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unexhausted  water  power 
yet  remaining  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Shebman.  Ah,  yes,  sir;  but  civilization  and  factories  and  rail- 
roads and  population  must  grow  to  that  water  power;  otherwise  I 
would  not  be  converting  13,000  of  developed  horsepower,  an  average 
of  10,000  every  day  in  ttie  year,  and  worrying  myself,  as  I  have  been, 
over^  the  sale  of  paper,  manufacture,  and  cQl,  throughout,  and  not 
making,  in  gross  profits,  absolutely  gross,  $20  per  horsepower  per 

J  rear  with  alimy  investments;  when  it  costs  to  produce,  by  steam,  at 
east  $60  per  horsepower  per  year,  and  when  we  can  sell  that  power, 
as  we  will,  perhaps,  if  not  to  cotton  factories  or  shoe  factories  or 
knitting  factories,  or  some  other  factories  that  employ  a  larger 
amoimt  of  labor  relative  to  the  power  consumed,  even  to  the  New 
York  Central  railroads.  Consider  my  profit  ana  loss  sheet.  Last 
year  was  the  best  year  I  have  ever  had.  You  have  it  before  you,  so 
1  will  not  refer  to  it.  Think  of  $50  a  horsepower  per  year  for  half  a 
million  dollars,  just  for  the  water  that  is  running  away  through  the 
canal. 
The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  total  horsepower  at  the  St.  Regis  rr\\\\  t 
Mr.  Shebhan.  Thirteen  thousand,  practically,  developed. 
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The  Chairman.  At  $20  a  horsepower  that  would  be  equivalent  to 
$260,000. 

Mr.  Sherman.  A  year. 

The  Chairman.  A  year. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Just  for  the  water  that  runs. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  includes  the  machinery,  also  the  turbme  wheels, 
and  so  forthl 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  but  that  is  nominal  only. 

The  Chairman.  The  dam  is  a  permanent  dam  I 

Mr.  Sherman.  Not  a  permanent  dam :  it  is  a  timber  dam — will  last 
us  ten,  twelve,  fifteen  years  longer,  and  then  cost  us  $10,000  to  replace 
it,  unless  the  timber  gives  out. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  the  total  gross  profits,  and  also  the 
dividends  of  the  St.  Regis  Companv? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir;  you  have  my  total  profits  for  the  year  in 
your  record. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  last  year  I 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  for  the  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  dividends  do  you  pay? 
^    Mr.  Sherman.  Six  per  cent  on  our  preferred  stock. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Do  you  have  common  stock! 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  dividends  paid  on  the  common  stock  I 

Mr.  Sherman.  Never. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  stock! 

.Mr.  Sherman.  Nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  preferred  and 
$700,000  common. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  bonds! 

Mr.  Sherman.  Total  bonds  outstanding,  $1,130,000;  bills  payable, 
$146,600. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  the  interest  rate  on  your  bonds! 

Mr.  Sherman.  Six  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  water  power  acquired  by  virtue  of  any 
special  act  of  the  United  States  or  tne  State  oi  New  York ! 

Mr.  Sherbian.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  stream  is  it  on! 

Mr.  Sherman.  Black  River. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  navigable  river  at  any  point! 

Mr.  Sherman.  WeD,  some  of  our  enemies  say  so;  we  are  discussing 
that  with  the  superintendent  gf  public  works  just  at  present.  They 
are  trying  to  hold  iip  our  drive.     1  do  want  to  add  something 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  6  per  cent  on  your  $900,000  preferred  stock, 
which  is  $54,000,  and  on  your  bonded  indebtedness  of  $1,130,000, 
which  is  $67,800,  is  $121,800. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  should  judge  your  figures  are  correct. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  at  $20  horsepower  the  return  would  be  $260,000  ! 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  common  stock  is  all  water! 

Mr.  Sherman.  Is  that  hardly  fair? 

The  Chairman.  I  ask  it  as  a  question. 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  St.  Regis  raper  Company,  to  a  certain  extent, 
is  a  partnership  between  Mr.  Anderson  ana  myself;  that  is,  we  each 
own  a  quarter  mterest  in  the  company,  and  we  secured  outside  stock- 
holders to  take  the  other  half. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  not  making  any  complaint  about  it. 

Air.  Sherman.  I  presume  that  in  acquiring  this  water  power  Mr. 
Anderson  and  I  bought  up  40  different  parcels  of  property,  and  I 
think  the  actual  parcds  themselves  on  either  side  of  the  river  may  have 
cost  us  $70,000,  and  they  gave  us  a  water  power  developed  to  the 
extent  of  13,000  horsepower  and  with  an  average  yield  of  at  least 
10,000  horsepower  a  year;  that  is,  for  eight  months  in  the  year  our 
river  is  always  high,  and  for  four  months,  perhaps,  it  would  go  down 
to  8,000  horsepower,  but  the  conservative  estimate  is  10,000  horse- 
power, night  and  day.  year  in  and  jear  out,  and  when  we  get  our  new 
reservoir  dams  installed  will  still  mcrease. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  you  were  organizing  the  company,  did 
you  figure  the  horsepower  as  worth  enough  to  warrant  $900,000  of 
preferred  stock? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  $900,000  was  paid  in,  100  cents  on  the  dollar,  in 
cash,  and  the  water  power  was  turned  over  to  our  stockholders  at  the 
exact  cost  to  Mr.  Anaerson  and  myself  plus  5  per  cent  interest. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  tuQ  cost  of  the  plant  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1,600,000. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Correct.  The  water  power  represented  by  the 
common  stock  is  $700,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  bonded  indebtedness  and  the  preferred  stock 
would  amount  to  over  $2,000,000? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  does  the  difference  represent! 

Mr.  Sherman.  What  we  owe. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  it  would  be  just  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Possibly. 

The  Chairman.  You  ought  to  have  it  on  hand. 

Mr.  Sherman.  No  •  the  figures  will  not  lie. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  about  that  j  they  sometimes  are  mis- 
taken.    You  said  the  bonded  indebtedness  is  $1,100,000? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  preferred  stock  is  $900,000 1 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  $2,000,000? 

lb.  Sherman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  plant  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,600,000? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  preferred  stock  were  paid  in  in  cash  and 
the  bonds  were  sold  at  par 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  want  to  qualify  that  statement.  Our  bonds 
were  all  sold  at  par  excepting  the  last  issue  of  $400,000,  which  were 
sold  to  our  stockholders  at  90.  Aside  from  that,  everything  that 
went  into  the  bonds  or  preferred  stock  was  absolutely  100  cents  on 
the  dollar.  I  will  adjust  your  calculation  there.  Plant,  $1,600,000; 
timber  lands  in  village,  $342,000;  working  capital  necessary  to  con- 
duct the  business,  including  lumbering  operations,  $890,995. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  ^ave  us  before,  then,  the  cost  of  the 
plant,  you  did  not  include  the  timber  lands? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  timber  lands  are,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  cost, 
not  of  the  mill,  but  of  the  plant? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not  so  consider  it. 
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The  Chaibmak.  Well,  in  a  way! 

Mr.  Sherman.  As  you  please,  a  matter  of  personal  bookkeeping, 
perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  not  treated  on  your  books  as  a  part  of 
the  plant! 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  paid  for  them  out  of  the  funds  of  the  com- 
panv,  why  do  they  not  belong  to  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Indeed  they  do;  I  think  I  explained  yesterday,  if 
you  recall,  that  we  considered,  we  treated 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  you  said  you  treated  the  accounts 
separately,  and  made  an  arbitrary  charge,  estimated  to  be  a  correct 
amount  at  the  market  price. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Our  village  we  tjeat  as  a  different  business. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Then,  may  I  just  add  one  thing  that  perha{>8  has 
not  been  taken  into  consideration  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  the 
paper.  ^  In  addition  to  the  question  of  depreciation  is  this  fact,  that 
m  considering  a  reasonable  difference  between  cost  and  selling  price 
at  a  fair  pront,  there  should  be  taken  into  consideration  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  plant  being  compelled,  from  time  to  time,  to  shut 
down  from  lack  of  orders,  at  times  other  than  the  present,  perhaps, 
if  we  are  in  restraint  of  trade.    There  might  really  occur  natural  and 
reasonable  conditions  why  a  plant  would  necessarily  have  to  shut 
down,  to  say  nothing  of  the  times  you  have  to  shut  down  to  make 
necessary  repairs,  and  the  overhead  charges,  the  burden,  everything 
tends  to  increase  the  cost,  and  in  addition  to  first  cost  to  produce 
actually  at  the  mill — ^and  I  have  submitted  depreciation  of  plant — 
interest  at  6  per  cent,  15  or  whatever  you  please,  on  investment  of 
plant.    That  disa^es  to  some  extent  with  Mr.  Cowles.    I  do  not  put 
any  timber  lands  m.    If  you  want  to  investigate  the  lumber  business, 
I  am  ready  on  that  proposition.     I  treat  my  paper  mill  separately. 
Then,  after  that,  the  cost  of  deliveiy,  the  cost  ot  sales,  and  I  want  you 
to  consider  that  there  are  those  items,  when  you  also  realize  that  our 
turn  over,  if  ^ou  please,  at  the  present  prices,  is  approximately 
$1,200,000,  against  the  cost  of  plant,  only  exclusive  of  value  of  water 
power  of  $1,600,000,  and  at  least  $600,000  of  necessary  working  cap- 
ital.   The  St.  Regis  mill,  at  the  very  low  cost  at  which  I  am  inclined 
to  think  my  partner  and  myself  are  entitled  to  some  credit  for  having 
produced  at  the  cost  we  did,  means  that  we  must  have  12  per  cent 
profit  on  our  sales  merely  to  pay  us  6  per  cent  on  our  investments,  to 
say  nothing  of  risks  of  dangers  and  bad  debts  and  all  the  others  that 
wul  occur. 

The  Chairman.  A  5  per  cent  depreciation  on  a  machine  would 
mean  that  you  would  expect  the  machine  not  only  to  keep  in  order, 
but  to  be  useful  up  to  the  end  of  twentj^  years? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  Mann,  our  machines  are  very  modem.  The 
last  one  was  put  in  about  four  vears  ago.  Those  machines,  as  modern 
almost  as  any  in  existence  to-aay,  are  to-day  almost  out  of  date.  To 
keep  up  with  the  procession  we  ought  to  take  out  our  entire  wet  part 
ana  suDstitute  new  methods.  I  am  talking  about  5  per  cent  depre- 
ciation, not  maintenance;  that  is  what  I  want  my  5  per  cent  for. 
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The  CHAmiiAN.  On  the  other  hand^  it  is  claimed  that  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  has  not  put  m  but  two  new  machines  since 
it  was  organized. 

Mr.  Sherman  They  need  our  sympathy  more  than  our  censure,  I 
think. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Sherman. 
Mr.  CowIes,we  did  not  expect  to  take  care  of  you  to-night,  but  it  is 
half  after  10. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  am  at  your  disposal. 

The  Chairman.  We  could  not  finish  with  jou  to-night. 

Ifc.  CowLES.  Very  well,  sir;  I  will  be  here  m  the  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  10.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  conmiittee  adjourned 
until  to-morrow,  Saturday,  May  16, 1908,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Papeb  Inyestioation, 

Saturday,  May  16, 1908. 

Committee  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  James  R. 
Mann  presiding. 

STATEHEHT  OF  KB.  DAyiD  8.  COWLES — Continued. 

The  Chaibhan.  I  asked  Mr.  Chable,  the  secretary  of  your  asso- 
ciation^ yesterday,  to  furnish  us  statistics  acauired  by  your  associa- 
tion with  reference  to  the  importation  of  pum  wooa  from  Canada, 
and  also  in  reference  to  the  adoption  of  the  three-tour  system.  Do 
you  know  whether  he  has  that  here  in  the  city  or  not? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  I  do  not  think  he  has,  sir,  but  Mr.  Chable  is  in  town. 
If  you  want  that  information  I  will  see  that  it  is  sent  to  you  directly 
Mr.  Chable  returns  to  the  city.  He  is  the  only  person  who  has  it. 
We  hay  en' t  any  clerk  in  the  association  rooms. 

The  Chaibman.  I  thought  possibly  you  might  haye  it  here. 

Hie  Chairman.  I  think  you  stated  that  your  mills  were  now  run- 
ning on  the  three-tour  system  t 

Mr.  CowLES.  The  lisbon  Falls  and  the  Pejepscot  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Haye  you  union  labor  in  your  mills? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir;  we  haye  both  kinds,  union  and  nonunion. 

The  Chairman.  Generally  speaking,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  adop- 
tion of  the  three-tour  system  partly  the  result  of  the  labor  unions  in 
the  mills  and  their  demand  for  shorter  hours  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  think  it  is;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  the  pay  of  your  machine  tenders? 

Mr.  CowLES.  $3.75  to-$4,  on  the  fast-running  machines. 

The  Chairman.  Haye  you  a  memorandum  in  any  way  showing  the 
pay  of  the  men  in  your  mills? 

Mr.  CowLES.  No,  sir;  I  haye  not.  I  am  giying  information  from 
myown  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  your  back  tenders  get  ? 

life.  CowLES.  I  think  it  is  $3,  sir.  Mr.  Mann,  our  pay  for  back 
tenders  and  the  help  generally  in  the  paper  mills  is  suDstantially 
the  same  as  that  of  the  International  Paper  Company.  They  haye 
mills  on  the  same  riyer  with  us,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
operate  our  mills  on  a  lower  scale  of  wages  than  theurs.  If  you  haye 
their  information,  you  haye  ours. 

The  Chairman.  "We  haye  their  information  as  to  one  mill,  but  we 
would  like  to  haye  a  statement  of  the  pay  of  the  men  in  your  mills. 
Can  you  send  that  to  us? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  can  not  giye  it  to  you  to-day,  but  I  can  haye  it 
mailed  to  you  from  the  mill  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  next  week, 
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just  as  soon  as  I  can  communicate  with  the  office  and  haye  it  mailed 
to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Wfll  you  do  so? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  will,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  data  that  you  have  there  show  the 
average  cost  of  production  of  paper  by  years? 

Mr.  CowLES.   I  es,  sir. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  Have  you  given  us  that  by  years? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Lhave  not;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  it  to  us  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  can.  How  far  back  do  you  want  to  go,  sir?  Allow 
me  to  say  this:  We  tried,  as  I  told  you  yesterday,  the  different 
departments  of  our  mills  as  though  they  were  entirely  separate  and 
distinct.  For  instance,  we  bill  ground  wood  from  the  ground-wood 
mill  to  the  paper  mill  at  the  gomg  market,  if  you  please.  We  bill 
sulphite  to  the  paper  mill  at  approximately  the  gomg  market.  So 
eacn  department  of  the  business  shows  whether  it  is  making  a  profit 
or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  substantially,  can  ^ou  give  us  the  figures 
that  you  have,  showing  the  cost  of  production  of  news-print  paper, 
according  to  your  statement? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  do  that? 

Mr.  CowLES.  What  year  did  you  want  me  to  begin  with? 

The  Chairman.  How  far  can  you  go  back? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  can  go  back  to  1898,  but  the  comparison  would  not 
be  a  very  good  one,  because  at  that  time  the  Pejepscot  mill  had  only 

J'ust  been  completed  and  the  Lisbon  Falls  mill  had  not  been  rebuilt. 
!f  you  will  let  me  start  at  1902  I  think  the  comparison  would,  per- 
haps, be  better. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  you  may  start  at  1902. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Do  you  Want  to  know  what  items  we  consider  con- 
stant cost? 

The  Chairman.  Not  at  present;  just  the  cost  of  production  as 
shown  by  your  statement. 

Mr.  CowLES.  The  cost  of  stock  for  the  year  1902  at  Lisbon  Falls 
mill  was  1.1473  cents. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  cost  of  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  CowLES.  The  cost  of  the  stock,  the  sulpnite,  the  mechanical 
wood,  the  clay,  and  the  stock  freights.  The  cost  of  manufacture 
was  0.7324  cent.  The  total  cost  of  stock  and  making  was  1.8797 
cents  per  pound,  freights  included. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "freights  included?" 

Mr.  CowLES.  The  average  freight  paid  on  paper  made  that  year 
carried  to  destination  was  one-eignth  of  a  cent  a  poimd,  and  included 
in  the  manufacture  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  figures  so  that  you  can  give  us  the 
cost  f.  o.  b.  mills? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  do  it  in  this  particular  case.  Simply 
deduct  the  freight,  the  making  cost 

The  Chairman.  We  want  these  fiigures  for  comparison.  Is  that 
freight  included  each  year? 

Mr.  CowLES.  It  will  be  as  I  give  it  to  you,  if  you  desire,  or  I  can 
exclude  it  as  you  prefer. 
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The  Chairman.  Does  that  mean  the  cost  laid  down  at  the  pub- 
lishert 

Mr.  CowLES.  No,  sir;  it  means  cost  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  point  of  desti- 
nation. Perhaps  I  had  better  exclude  the  freight  for  the  simple 
reason  that  a  great  deal  of  the  paper  that  we  have  sold  in  the  past, 
and  seU  at  the  present  time,  is  sold  on  strictly  f.  o.  b.  mill  basis. 
The  buyer  pays  the  freight. 

The  CHAiBBiAN.  Very  well,  given  it  to  us  excluding  the  cost  of 
freight,  if  you  can  do  it. 

Mr.  CJowLBS.  I  would  like  to  correct  those  former  figures  for  1902. 
They  are  as  follows:  The  stock  for  the  year  1902  at  the  Lisbon 
Falls  mills  was  1.1473;  the  making  cost,  0.6119;  the  f.  o.  b.  mill 
cost,  1.7597. 

Pejepscot  mill,  1902,  stock  cost,  1.1089;  making  cost,  0.4935; 
f.  o.  b.  mill  cost,  1.6307. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  that  making  cost  before  include  freight! 

Mr.  CowLBS.  I  am  excluding  the  freight. 

Lisbon  Falls,  1903,  stock  cost,  1.1145;  making  cost,  0.5120;  total 
cost,  1.7065.  Pejepscot  mill  for  the  same  year,  stock  cost,  1.1055; 
making  cost,  0.5509;  total  cost,  1.6564. 

Year  1904,  Lisbon  Falls,  stock  cost,  1.2061;  making  cost,  0.6102; 
total  cost,  1.8163.  Pejepscot  mill,  same  year,  stock  cost,  1.1721; 
making  cost,  0.5493;  total,  1.7214. 

Lisbon  Falls,  1905,  stock  cost,  1.1444;  making  cost,  0.5654;  total 
cost,  1.7098.  rejepscot  mill,  same  year,  stock  cost,  1.1428;  mak- 
ing cost,  0.5532;  total  cost,  1.696. 

Lisbon  Falls,  1906,  stock  cost,  1.1405;  making  cost,  0.5510;  total 
cost,  1.6915.  Pejepscot  mills,  same  year,  stock  cost,  1.1429;  making 
cost^  0.5334;  total  cost,  1.6763. 

Lisbon  FaUs,  1907,  stock  cost,  1.2476;  making  cost,  0.6049;  total 
cost,  1.8525.  rejepscot  mills,  same  year,  stock  cost,  1.2200;  making 
cost.  0.5435;  total  cost,  1.7635.   . 

Tne  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  the  average  price  received  either 
f.  o.  b.  mill  or  delivered  during  the  same  years  1 

Mr.  OowLES.  I  can.  How  would  you  like  it,  with  freight  in  or  net 
f.  o.  b.  mill? 

The  Chaibmak.  If  you  can  give  it  both  ways,  we  would  like  to 
have  it. 

Mr,  CowLES.  I  can  gire  it  both  ways,  sir. 

The  CHAmMAN.  So  far  as  freight  is  concerned,  that  would  repre- 
sent the  freight  paid  to  destination  on  part  of  the  paper,  but  not  on 
all  of  it. 

Mr.  OowLES.  Yes,  sir;  on  all  of  it;  some  of  it  would  be  water 
freight  and  some  rail  freight. 

Lisbon  Falls,  1902,  netf.  o.  b.  mill,  selling  price,  1.8624;  delivered, 
freight  added,  1.9829. 

The  CHAmMAN.  When  you  mention  the  selling  price,  vou  mean,  I 
take  it,  the  price  at  which  the  product  of  paper  was  sola? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  The  price  at  wnich  the  paper  was  sold,  less  the  cost 
of  selling  it. 

The  (Airman.  That  is,  selling  charges  are  not  included  in  the 
items) 

Mr.  CowLEs.  They  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact;  it  is  part  of  our  expense 
of  doing  business. 
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The  Chaibman.  Then  the  price  you  received  is  this  amount,  then, 
less  the  selling  price? 

Mr.  C!owLEs.  No;  I  beg  pardon,  I  am  in  error  in  that.  Allow  me 
to  correct  that.  The  expense  of  selling  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
price  I  give  you.  When  I  deduct  the  freight  it  is  the  net  price 
realized. 

In  1902,  Pejepscot  mill,  gross  price  realized  1.9876,  less  freight, 
1.8766. 

The  Chaibman.  Now  I  want  to  be  sure  about  that.  The  selling 
charges  would  be  in  addition  to  that  amount? 

Mr.  CowLES.  No;  we  would  have  to  stand  the  selling  charges* 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  represent  the  price  paid  by  the  pub- 
lisher? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  Tes,  sir;  the  price  paid  by  the  publisher;  paid  by  the 
buyer. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  by  the  buyer. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes.    Sometimes  it  is  not  the  publisher. 

Lisbon  Falls,  1903,  gross  price,  2.0971;  net  price,  1.9895.  Pejep- 
scot mills,  same  year,  gross  price,  2.1184;  net  price,  1.9964. 

Lisbon  Falls,  1904,  gross  price,  2.1210;  net  price,  1.9551.  Pejep- 
scot mills,  same  year,  gross  price,  2.1413;  net  price,  1.9768. 

LLsbon  Falls,  1905,  gross  price,  2.0176;  net  price,  1.8378.  Pejep- 
scot mills,  same  year,  gross  price,  1.9800;  net  price,  1.8323. 

Lisbon  Falls,  1906,  gross  price,  1.8904;  net  price,  1.7584.  Pejep- 
scot mUls,  same  year,  gross  price,  1.8763;  net  price,  1.7308. 

Lisbon  Falls,  1907,  gross  price,  1.9773;  net  price,  1.8547.  Pejep- 
scot mills,  same  year,  gross  price,  1.9704;  net  price,  1.8282. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  your  figures  that  you  have  stat-ed, 
the  cost  of  production  at  the  Lisbon  Falls  mills  in  1907  was  1.8526 
cents  and  the  net  selling  price  was  1.8547  cents. 

Mr.  Ck>WLES.  Tou  are  talking  about  1907? 

The  C^iRMAN.  Yes;  that  bein^  a  difference  of  .0022  cents.  Is 
that  all  the  profit  you  made  out  of  that  ? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  That  is  all  the  profit  made  on  paper;  yes,  sir.  It 
was  a  bad  year  in  paper. 

The  Chairman,  i  should  think  so.  I  am  not  sure  whether  we 
obtained  from  you  the  average  cost  per  cord  of  wood. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  gave  it  to  you  by  years,  yes;  I  gave  you  the  prices 
which  we  paid  for  wood.  Of  course,  you^understand  that  those 
prices  in  many  of  the  years  were  below  the  market  price  for  pulp 
wood. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  on  long  time 
contracts. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  two  paper  machines  at  Pejepscot? 

Mr.  CowLBS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  two  at  Lisbon  Falls? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  those  machines  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  gave  those  figures  to  you  yesterday.  The  average 
da^  product 

Tne  Chairman.  No,  the  capacitv. 

Mr.  CowLES.  That  is  a  very  nard  question  to  answer,  but  the 
capacity  covers  the  machine  perfectly. 
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The  Chaibhan.  What  is  the  rated  capacityf 

Mr.  CowLBS.  I  should  call  the  rated  capacity  pretty  nearly  what 
they  produce.  Of  course,  it  is  not  possible,  Mr.  Mann,  to  run  a 
machme  so  that  it  will  make  its  theoretical  product. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understand  that  perfectly  well,  but  it  may  be 
desirable  to  know  what  the  theoretical  capacity  is;  at  least  I  would 
like  to  know. 

Mr.  CowLES.  The  Lisbon  Falls  mill  ought  to  make  not  less  than  50 
tons  a  day.  The  Pejepscot  mill  ought  to  make  not  less  than  75  tons 
a  day,  on  the  two  machmes  of  each  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  can  you  give  the  actual  production,  or  did 
you  give  us  that? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  know  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  For  a  portion  of  the  years? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  any  product  abroad? 

Mr.  CowLES.  We  sell  to  some  or  the  exporters  from  New  York, 
but  we  don't  sell  any  paper  abroad  now.  We  used  to  have  agents 
in  England,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  cease  doing  that? 

Mr.  CowLES.  When  the  market  got  exceedingly  unprofitable.  I 
think,  if  I  recollect  correctly,  it  was  somewhere  about  1904. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  how  much  of 
that  product  goes  abroad  now? 

Mr.  CowLBs.  It  is  insignificant.  We  sell  a  little  paper  to  South 
American  exporters,  some  little  going  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  any  difference  in  price  whether  the 
paper  goes  abroad  or  remains  at  home? 

Mr.  CowLES.  We  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  any  paper  to  other  paper  companies? 

Mr.  CowLES.  A  great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  treated  in  the  nature  of  a  jobbing  or 
wholesale  business? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  Why,  until  three  years  ago  we  endeavored  to  keep 
free  about  35  per  cent  of  our  products,  taking  our  chances  on  the 
market.  The  experiences  during  the  Spanish  war  and  during  the. 
South  African  war.  and  the  different  complications  that  have  arisen 
at  different  times  nrom  low  water,  drought,  scarcity  of  ground  wood, 
extraordinary  demands,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  make  it  a  very 
profitable  thing.  We  took  advantage  of  the  situation  to  keep  part 
of  our  product  free,  and  to  sell  on  the  market.  Recently  we  have 
kept  it  pretty  much  all  under  contract. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  the  prices  compare,  in  a  general  way, 
between  that  which  you  sell  on  contract  and  that  which  you  sell  to 
other  paper  companies? 

Mr.  CowLES.  As  a  rule,  I  should  say  we  got  a  great  deal  more 
money  out  of  the  paper  we  sold  on  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  received  some  testimony  here  by  pub- 
lishers, either  direct  or  indirect,  about  advances  of  price  whicn  have 
been  made  by  your  company.  The  Eaioxville  (Tenn.)  Sentinel  is 
reported  to  have  stated  tnat  you  advanced  the  price  on  them  from 
$2.12^  to  $2.62^.    Do  you  know  whether  that  is  correct? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  I  guess  that  is  probably  correct. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  oe  an  advance  of  50  cents. 
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Mr.  CowLES.  I  read  Mr.  Milton's  testimony,  and  in  a  way  is  was 
very  amusing.  I  can  tell  you  the  whole  story.  You  may  have 
noticed  that  Mr.  Milton  said  that  he  &:ot  all  his  paper  from  us  exclu- 
sively for  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  Milton  is  not  a  large  buyer,  but 
he  is  a  shrewd  buyer,  and  he  does  not  pay  any  more  than  the  market 
price  nor  any  more  than  he  has  to  pay,  and  he  does  not  buy  at  aU 
until  he  has  pretty  fairly  exhausted  the  market.  We  made  Mr.  ^Gl- 
ton  an  offer  that  was  hidier,  2i  cents,  but  it  was  below  2f ,  or  $2.62), 
but  whatever  the  price  Mr.  Milton  did  not  care  to  pay  the  advance. 
I  saw  him  personally;  he  was  in  my  office,  and  I  told  him  that  it 
would  be  to  his  advantage  to  close  the  contract  then,  that  there  was 
an  advancing  market,  and  every  indication  pointed  to  a  higher  price. 
Mr.  Milton  said  that  he  would  rather  take  his  chances.  He  did.  We 
withdrew  our  quotation.  Then  when  he  came  in  and  I  made  him  a 
quotation  of  $2.62) — if  that  is  the  price 

The  Chaibman.  $2.62},  an  advance  of  47}  cents.^ 

Mr.  CowLEs.  Yes.  Then  he  felt  very  much  aggrieved  and  wanted 
me  to  make  the  old  price,  ihe  price  formerly  made^  which  I  declined 
to  do.  He  said  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  pnce  I  asked,  and  I 
told  him  it  was  below  the  going  market  at  that  time;  that  I  would 
like  to  have  him  thoroughly  investigate  the  matter.  He  did  buy  his 
supply  from  us  for  years,  and  it  was  our  intention  to  take  care  of  him 
to  as  ^ood  advantage  as  he  could  be  taken  care  of  by  anybody.  I 
told  him  that  I  would  be  glad  to  have  him  investigate  the  market 
thoroughly  and  see  if  I  was  not  naming  a  low  price.  He  came  in  a 
number  or  times  and  told  me  that  he  had  prices  offered  lower  than 
$2.62),  although  he  stated  that  he  was  shooed  out  of  some  office — 
but  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  he  finallv  concluded  that  our  price  was 
the  best,  the  lowest  he  could  get,  and  ne  closed  the  contract,  and  the 
contract  is  being  carried  out.    Those  are  the  facts. 

Mr.  Sims.  Was  that  price  $2.62)  at  Enoxvillet 

Mr.  CowLEs.  Delivered;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  What  price  had  you  offered  him  previously? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  I  can  not  remember,  but  I  should  say  below  2)  cents; 
that  is  my  recollection.  It  is  perhaps  a  year  or  so  ago  or  there- 
abouts. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  long  was  it  before  he  finally  negotiated  at 
the  price  of  $2.62)? 

Mj.  Cowles.  I  think  he  was  in  New  York  about  ten  days. 

Mr.  Stafford.  After  the  first  time  you  offered  him  the  lower 
price? 

Mr.  CoMHLES.  Oh.  no;  that  was  several  months  prior.  At  that 
time  he  concluded  ne  would  take  his  chances  on  the  market,  and  he 
did;  and  I  am  glad  he  did,  too. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  then  offered  him  that  lower  price? 

Mr.  Cowles.  Yes;  and  I  would  have  taken  it  probably  at  that 
time  at  that  price? 

The  Chairman.  According  to  one  of  the  statements  made  to  us 
on  page  127  of  the  testimony,  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Globe  had  a  con- 
tract with  you  made  in  December,  1905,  for  90  tons  per  vear  for  two 
years  at  $1.90  per  hundred  delivered  in  Hartford.  And  that  in 
August.  1907.  wnen  they  had  received  about  180  tons,  they  being 
entitlea  to  a  jeeway  of  10  per  cent,  they  were  advised  to  enter  into 
a  contract  immediately  on  the  basis  of  $2.40  f.  o.  b.  Brunswick,  Me., 
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equivalent  to  $2.57  f.  o.  b.  Hartford,  or  an  increase  of  67  cents  per 
hundred,  and  that  afterwards,  on  October  11,  you  withdrew  that  price. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  think  it  is.  I  think  it  was  entirely  a  matter  of 
credit,  sir.  The  paper  changed  hands,  I  believe,  and  it  was  entirely 
a  matter  of  credit. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  withdrawal  of  the  price,  you  meant 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  did  not  want  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News  is  reported  to  have 
stated  that  you  refused  to  make  a  price. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  stated  being  that  you  were  then  over- 
sold and  that  there  was  some  previous  grievance.  I  do  not  know 
what  that  is. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Both  statements  are  correct.  I  think  the  Chattsr 
noo^a  News  is  owned  by  Mr.  Pond,  is  it  noti  Is  not  he  the  man  who 
testified? 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  testimony;  this  is  a  report. 

Mr.  CowLES.  A  report — well,  we  had  a  contract  with  the  Chattsr 
nooga  News  for  a  number  of  years,  and  finally  the  market  declined, 
and  Mr.  Pond  refused  to  carry  out  his  contract  with. us — repudiated 
it  and  did  not  take  any  paper  under  it,  or  not  the  full  amount  con- 
tracted for;  he  may  have  taken  a  Uttle;  but  I  have  never  wanted 
to  do  business  with  Mr.  Pond  since. 

It  is  a  fact,  too,  that  at  different  times  we  have  been  oversold.  In 
the  fall  and  winter  of  1906  and  the  first  three^  months  of  1907  we 
were  so  badly  oversold  that  we  didn't  know  which  way  to  turn,  ani 
if  a  pubUsher  had  offered  us  3  cents  a  pound  for  paper  we  would  not 
have  been  in  a  position  to  sell  it.  That  situation  has  happened  a 
number  of  times.  It  happened  at  the  time  of  the  Spanisn  war,  it 
happened  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  war,  it  happened  in  1906  and  in 
1907,  and  it  is  liable  to  happen  again. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  report  in  the  record,  on  page  129,  pur- 
porting to  copcie  from  the  Taimton  (Mass.)  Herald-News: 

We  have  dealt  with  Kiegel  &  Co.  for  a  term  of  years.  They  furnish  us  with  one 
grade  of  paper  from  W.  H.  Parsons  Pejepscot  mills,  at  Pejepscot,  Me.  We  have 
Ufled  this  paper  for  ten  years.  They  are  not  in  the  trust.  Mr.  A.  B.  Sherrill,  treasurer, 
told  the  writer  that  no  other  mill  would  supply  us  even  though  they  should  quote  us 
prices;  that  there  was  an  agreement  between  manufacturers  and  that  anyoAe  else 
who  undertook  to  place  an  order  with  W.  H.  Parsons  for  us  for  paper  from  that  mUl 
would  be  refused,  as  we  were  recognized  as  his  customers. 

What  do  you  say  as  to  that? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  should  say  that  it  is  a  pitjcty  wild  statement.  Mr. 
Sherrill,  referred  to  there,  was  for  a  nufnber  of  years  one  of  our 
employees.  His  father  had  represented  us  down  in  Louisville  for  a 
great  manv  years.  He  did  a  sort  of  brokerage  business  in  paper 
for  us,  looking  after  certain  southern  contracts  that  we  had.  Mr. 
Sherrill  left  us,  young  Mr.  Sherrill,  and  afterwards  associated  himself 
with  the  Riegel  Company.  They  had,  I  believe,  this  Taunton  con- 
tract, and  he  asked  if  we  would  supply  the  paper  on  it  on  a  commis- 
sion basis  with  his  company,  which  we  have  done.  His  is  a  com- 
mission house  as  well  as  a  manufacturing  concern,  and  we  have  done 
that,  just  as  we  would  do  with  Perkins,  Goodwin  &  Co.,  or  any  other 
reput&ble   commission  house;   and  under  those  circumstances  we 
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would  not  quote — we  could  not  honorably  quote — ^that  narty  direct 
ourselves  without  terminating  our  relations  with  Riegel  &  C!o.  That 
is  all  there  is  to  that. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  there  or  is  there  any  agreement  or  under- 
standing so  far  as  you  know  among  paper  mills  or  owners  or  sales 
agents,  that  no  one  else  should  supply  paper  either  to  the  Taunton 
(Mass.)  Herald-News,  or  any  other  paper  except  the  mill  or  agent 
with  which  they  have  had  the  contracts 

Mr.  CowLES.  Not  to  my  knowledge^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  comomation  or  agreement  or  under-* 
standing  among  paper  manufacturers  of  any  kindl 

Mr.  CowLES.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  further  say  that  I  do 
not  believe  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  understanding  so  far  as  you  know 
that  different  manufacturers  or  their  sales  agents  will  not  compete 
in  order  to  obtain  business  of  a  buyer  who  then  has  a  contract  with 
some  other  manufacturer? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  My  concern  has  no  such  agreement  with  anybody, 
nor  do  I  believe  that  there  is  any  such  agreement  existing  tonday  in 
the  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  understanding  or  agreement  amons 
paper  manufacturers  so  far  as  you  know  or  befieve  to  fix  a  concerted 
pnce? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  sir.  I  suppose  other  manu- 
facturers are  just  as  I  am;  they  want  to  get  as  much  for  their  product 
a9  the  market  will  justify.  We  certainly  have  shown  by  the  evi- 
dence that  has  been  put  in  that  we  need  more  price  in  order  to  live  in 
the  business.  ^  And  1  myself  am  in  business  to  make  money,  and  not 
for  just  the  simple  pleasure  of  doing  it;  and  I  would  ti&e  advanta^ 
of  tne  market,  within  reason,  just  as  a  man  who  grows  cotton  will 
take  advantage  of  the  market  price  of  cotton  or  a  man  who  produces 
iron  or  steel  goods  or  cotton  goods  will  take  advantage  of  the  market 
to  the  extent  that  he  can. 

Mr.  Sims.  Right  in  that  connection.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is 
with  your  mills,  but  some  have  stated  that  the  water  power  would 
sell  for  a  greater  amount  and  render  greater  profit  than  by  using  it 
for  manufacture.     What  would  you  say  as  to  that? 

Mr..  CowLES.  That  is  just  my  case.  I  do  not  think  you  were  here, 
but  I  stated  yesterday  that  we  had  on  the  Androscoggm  River  devel- 
oped and  in  operation  15,000  horsepower.  Ten  years  ago  we  were 
offered  $20  per  norsepower  per  annum  by  an  electric  railway  company. 
We  declinea  it,  but  another  mill  in  the  immediate  vicinity  on  the  same 
river,  a  cotton  mill,  did  sell  the  horsepower  and  is  to-aay  delivering 
it  at  $20  per  horsepower  per  annum.  If  I  had  sold  my  power  on  the 
basis  of  $20  per  horsepower  per  annum  ten  years  ago  I  would  have 
had  a  net  income  of  $300,000  a  year  for  just  water  running  through 
the  wheels.  I  could  sell  that  power  to-day,  Mr.  Sims,  at  $40  per 
horsepower  easily.  It  costs  between  $40  and  $50  a  horsepower  per 
annum  to  make  it  on  $3  coal  for  ten  hours'  running.  Water  power  is 
sold  on  the  basis  of  twenty-four  hours'  running.  I  could  seD  my 
15,000  horsepower  for  $40  a  horsepower  per  annum,  and  that  would 
give  me  $600,000.  I  do  not  know  out  what  I  am  a  darned  fool  to  go 
on  and  manufacture  j>aper  when  I  can  do  the  other  thing,  and  it  is  a 
good  deed  of  a  question  whether  we  will  not  do  it.    Mr.  Sherman 
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stated  last  night  that  by  the  time  his  wood  was  exhausted  he  expected 
to  be  able  to  get  enough  for  his  water  power  to  justify  his  disman- 
tling his  mill  and  going  out  of  business. 

^.  Sims.  SelUng  water  power  alone,  as  I  imderstand  you^  would 
exceed  in  profit  the  use  of  your  power  in  the  business  in  which  you 
are  now  using  it? 

Mr.  C!owLES.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Sims.  Therefore  you  are  now  making  paper  as  a  matter  of 
pleasure? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  am  glad  you  called  my  attention  to  that  fact. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  be  glad  to  get  some  pleasure  out  of  it 
if  you  can.    How  many  of  your  paper  machines  are  now  running? 

Mr.  CowLES.  They  are  all  running.  The  Bowdoin  plant  is  not  in 
this  consideration  anyway,  so  I  won^  refer  to  that.  We  are  running 
four  days  per  week  at  the  Pejepscot  and  Lisbon  Falls  mills — fufl 
pulp  mills. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  time  since  November  haye  they 
been  running  four  days  a  week? 

Mr.  CowLES.  We  began  running  four  days  a  week  on  the  15th  of 
March. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  shut  down  before  that? 

Mr.  CowLES.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Running  full  time? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Running  full  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  not  miming  full  time 
now? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Underconsumption  of  paper.  The  consumers  of 
paper  are  not  taking  the  amount  of  paper  that  their  contracts  con- 
templated. There  is  an  underconsumption  of  paper.  In  the  fall, 
even  during  the  panic,  every  machine  m  the  country  was  being  run 
to  its  full  capacity,  and  we  all  were  facing  a  somewhat  similar  condi- 
tion to  that  which  existed  the  year  previous.  There  was  every  indi- 
cation that  we  were  going  to  have  a  very  active  demand  all  through 
1908.  The  panic  came  on,  and  it  was  followed  by  general  business 
depression,  and  almost  like  the  snap  of  ^our  finger  the  thing  shut  off. 
It  is  not  alone  pecuhar  to  the  paper  business.  In  October  you  could 
not  make  a  sale  charter  for  coal  from  Baltimore  to  Portland.  You 
could  not  get  a  ship.  By  the  first  of  January  Portland  harbor  was 
full  of  coal  schooners  tied  up,  that  could  not  get  charters.  Freights 
in  September  and  October  were  $1.15  and  $1.30  from  Baltimore  to 
Portland,,  and  charters  were  begging  at  75  cents  in  January. 

The  Chairman.  That  ought  to  reduce  the  price  of  coal. 

Mr.  CowLES.  It  has  a  little. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  were  generally  all  the  paper  mills  running 
at  their  full  actual  capacity — I  do  not  mean  the  full  theoretical  capac- 
ity— ^last  July  and  August? 

^  Mr.  CowLES.  So  far  as  I  know;  yes,  sir.  I  can  not  speak  posi-. 
tively  about  the  West,  but  so  far  as  I  know  in  the  East  everytning 
was  running  full  and  crowded. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  looked  at  that  time  to  you  as  though  there 
would  be  a  shortage  of  paper,  considering  the  demand  t 

Mr.  CowLES.  It  did,  and  I  so  statecL  I  was  interviewed  by  a 
reporter  of  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  and  I  made  that  statement.  It 
looked  to  me  as  if  the  consumption  had  perhaps  a  little  more  than 
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caught  up  with  production,  and  that  there  was  every  indication  that 
there  would  be  a  scarcity  of  paper  during  1908,  and  perhaps  for  a 
longer  period,  and  I  believed  precisely  what  I  said.  I  was  basing  my 
business  operations  on  that  tneory. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  in  part  the  cause  of  the  advance  in  the 
price  of  paper? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  think  unquestionably.  The  market  will  advance 
when  there  is  an  active  demand.  But  that  was  not  the  sole  reason 
for  the  advance. 

The  Chatrman,  I  did  not  say  the  sole  reason. 

Mr.  CowLES.  But  demand  undoubtedly  controls  price. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  judgment  was  it  the  general  opinion 
among  paper  manufacturers  at  that  time  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
suDply  the  demand  for  the  ensuing  year? 

Mr.  CowLBS.^  Every  manufacturer  liiat  I  talked  with  stated  that 
that  was  his  opinion,-  and  I  talked  with  most  of  the  eastern  manufac- 
turers. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  practically  sold  up  to  that  time  to  your 
full  output? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  a  period  ahead? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Apparently  we  were  sold  plum  full. 

The  Chairman.  For  a  period  ahead? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes.  If  we  retained  the  contracts  we  had  on  our 
books,  which  expired  on  the  1st  of  January,  for  another  year,  we  were 
apparently  sold  to  our  full  capacity. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  Is  the  reason  that  you  are  now  running  short  time 
because  you  have  lost  some  of  the  contracts  that  you  then  had,  or 
because  the  people  that  had  the  contracts  with  you  have  reduced 
their  consumption? 

Mr.  CowLES.  We  have  lost  some  contracts  that  we  then  had^  and 
our  contracts  are  not  taking  as  much  paper  as  they  formerly  did,  or 
what  we  calculated  they  would  take. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  principal  consumer? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  can  not  say  that  we  have  any  principal  consumer. 
As  a  matter  of  business  policy  we  have  not  gone  into  taking  large  con- 
tracts for  the  simple  reason  that  we  have  not  cared  to.  They  were 
too  big,  and  at  too  low  a  price  to  be  attractive. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  practically  the  largest  consumer  that  you 
have? 

Mr.  CowLES.  It  might  be  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal.  . 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  falling  off  in  the  consumption 
of  paper  by  that  paper? 

Mr.  CowLES.  No,  sir;  but  Mr.  Haldeman  has  a  very  low-priced 
contract,  and  his  paper  is  a  very  growing  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  then,  is  the  falling  off  in  consumption  due 
to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  paper  or  to  the  tailing  off  of  aavertising, 
owing  to  the  panic? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Mann,  that  any  of  the  large 
newspapers  have  experienced  any  increase  in  price  that  at  all  bears 
any  relation  to  the  2i-cent  price  that  is  so  mucn  talked  of.  Most  all 
of  them  are  under  contract  at  low  prices. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at,  whether  those 
papers  have  fallen  off  in  their  consumption  of  paper  where  there  has 
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been  no  change  in  the  price  of  paper,  or  whether  the  falling  off  in 
the  consumption  of  paper  of  those  particular  papers  is  due  to  the 
increase  in  the  price. 

Mr.  Cowi.£S.  I  believe  it  is  claimed  that  there  has  been  some 
considerable  falling  off  in  advertising.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing 
about  that.  I  am  not  a  publisher,  and  I  do  not  follow  that  question 
with  any  accuracy. 

The  CsAntMAN.  No;  but  you  have  means  of  knowing  whether 
buyers  obtaining  paper  from  you  where  the  price  has  not  been  changed 
have  been  restncting  their  consumption  of  paper. 

Mr.  CowLBS.  I  know  this,  that  it  is  claimea  that  there  has  been  a 
shrinkage  in  advertising,  and  consequently  a  less  consumption  of 
paper.  I  know  that  there  has  been  a  concerted  effort  to  reduce  the 
consumption  of  paper  for  the  influence  on  the  market,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  breaking  the  market.  And  Mr.  Bidder,  whom  I  have  Known 
for  many  years,  and  with  whom  I  am  on  very  pleasant,  freindly,  and 
social  terms,  has  told  me  repeatedly,  and  witnin  forty-eight  hours, 
that  he  would  do  anything  he  could  to  put  down  the  price  of  paper. 
There  is  a  concerted  effort  to  break  the  market.  It  is  just  as  mucn  of 
a  bear  raid  as  though  it  was  in  Wall  street,  in  the  cotton  exchange, 
or  the  wheat  pit. 

The  Chaibmak.  Of  course  what  we  want  is  to  get  at  certain  facts. 
Are  you  able  to  give  us  a  statement  showing  the  actual  amount  of 
paper  you  have  sold  to  different  buyers,  publishers,  by  months,  that 
win  indicate  whether  there  has  been  any  falling  off  on  their  part? 

Mr.  CiowLES.  I  haven't  that  data  witn  me;  no.  sir.  I  did  not  sup- 
pose you  would  ask  for  it.  I  do  not  know  whetner  I  could  give  you 
anything  that  would  be  of  great  assistance  along  those  lines  or  not. 

The  (&AIBMAN.  Have  you  any  contracts  now  outstanding  which 
are  more  than  a  year  old  f 

Mr.  CowLEs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  with  whom? 

Mr.  CowLES.  The  Louisville  Courrier-Joumal,  the  Brooklyn  Citizen, 
the  Jersey  City  Printing  Company — I  think  that  is  all. 

The  ChsAiBMAN.  WiU  you  send  to  us  a  statement  of  the  amount 
of  sales  to  these  publishing  companies  by  months  for  the  past  twelve 
months? 

Mr.  CowLES.  All  those  particular  ones  that  I  have  mentioned? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Mann,  that  they  would  be  of 
the  slightest  value  to  you,  but  I  will  if  you  want  me  to. 

The  Chairman.  The  last  twelve  months  might  not  be  of  value, 
but  the  past  twenty-four  months  might  be  of  value. 

Mr.  CowLES.  The  Jersey  City  Printing  Company  has  such  an 
insignificant  amount,  and  it  is  such  an  insignificant  amoimt  of  what 
they  use,  that  it  would  not  be  any  indication  at  all,  would  not  convey 
any  information. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  supply  all  of  their  paper? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  Jersey  City  Printing  Company? 

Mr.  CowLES.  It  is  a  printing  house  that  jjrints  the  telephone 
books,  and  which  does  a  general  printing  business  of  one  kind  or 
another;  sometimes  one  thing  and  sometimes  another. 
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The  Chaibman.  We  do  not  care  anything  about  that.  What 
we  want  is  information  where  you  are  supposed  to  furnish  that  amount 
of  paper  consumed  by  a  publishing  house. 

Mr.  CowLES.  So  far  as  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  is  concerned  it  is  a 
very  small  newspaper.  I  do  not  thinK  it  consumes  300  tons  of  paper 
a  year. 

The  Chaibman.  Well .  it  would  be  just  as  good  a  guide  in  making  up 
the  general  average  as  though  it  consumed  300;000;000  tons. 

'b&.  CowLES.  u  you  want  the  information,  sir,  I  will  send  it  to 
you. 

The  Chaibkan.  All  of  those  papers  you  mentioned  you  will  send  I 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  the  shut  down  of  your  mill  or  some  machines 
in  your  mill,  or  the  restriction  of  the  output  of  your  mill,  the  result 
of  any  kind  of  an  agreement  or  understanding  among  manufacturers 
to  restrict  the  output?  ^ 

Mr.  CowLES.  Aosolutely  no. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  ever  sent  out  any  letters  as  president 
of  the  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  or  otherwise  to  manufacturers  and 
dealers  suggesting  that  the  output  be  restricted  t 

Mr.  CowLES.  iNo,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Or  that  certain  prices  be  maintained  t 

Mr.  CowLBS.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  secretary,  I  believe,  has  sent  out  letteiB 
asking  for  information  upon  the  three-tour  system  t 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Has  any  other  statistical  information  been  re- 
quested so  far  by  yourself  or  the  secretary  of  the  association? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  should  saj  not.  A  number  of  years  ago  we  did 
make  an  effort  to  get  the  mills  to  report  their  product  and  sales^  so 
that  we  could  get  some  businesslike  idea  of  tne  general  situation, 
but  there  has  not  been  anything  of  that  kind  done.  There  has  never 
been  any  furnishing  of  statistics  that  did  amount  to  anything. 

The  Chaibman.  In  a  letter  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  send  to 
various  Members  of  Congress  under  date  of  April  25  last,  you  stated: 

We  daim  that  it  will  appear  upon  investigation  that  the  average  price  of  news-print 
paper  for  the  whole  country  will  not  show  an  increase  to  exceed  10  per  cent  in  the 
prices  obtained  so  far  as  this  year  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  is  con- 
cerned, and  that  the  additional  price  which  will  be  paid  for  news  paper  on  the  basis 
of  the  first  three  months  of  this  year,  and  on  the  basis  oi  contracts  in  existence,  assuming 
the  consumption  to  be  the  same  as  in  1907,  wiU  not  increase  the  amount  to  be  paid  by 
the  publisheiB  in  1908  over  1907  by  more  than  $4,000,000  instead  of  124,000,000,  as  has 
been  alleged. 

Can  you  give  us  the  basis  of  your  information  upon  which  you 
made  tnat  statement) 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  think  that  statement  is  true.  I  think  there  are  a 
number  of  newspaper  publishers  that  would  pay  a  higher  price,  a 
relatively  higher  pnce,  tnan  they  paid  in  1907,  but  when  you  take  into 
consideration  the  large  amount  of  business  that  is  unaer  long-time 
contracts  at  low  prices,  I  think  that  was  a  true  statement  of  fact. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  doubt  you  thought  it  was  true  or  you 
would  not  have  made  it;  but  did  you  make  it  upon  any  basis  of  com- 
putation? How  did  you  arrive  at  the  figures?  Or  did  you  just  take 
them? 
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Mr.  Cowufis.  It  is  an  expression  of  opinion,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Without  any  computation  in  any  way? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Made  on  general  information  and  belief. 

The  CtaAiBBfAN.  In  other  words,  you  found  that  Mr.  Ridder  or  Mr. 
Norris  had  stated  that  die  increase  m  cost  for  news-print  paper  would 
be  $24,000,000,  which  you  thought  was  made  witnout  any  basis  of 
computation  and  therefore  you  made  one  of  $4,000,000  in  the  same 
manner! 

Mr.  C!owLE8.  Well,  let  me  see  a  moment.  It  is  a  hard  calculation 
to  make,  sir.  Estimating  the  entire  production  of  news  papjer  in  the 
United  States  at  3,600  tons  a  day,  and  three  hundred  worMng  days, 
you  have  1,080,000  tons  of  news  paper  as  the  entire  production  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  price  was  advanced  on  the  whole  of  that  half 
a  cent  a  pound,  it  would  be  $10  a  ton,  and  that  would  annually  amount 
to  $10,000,000  in  itself.  Now,  there  is  not  any  advance  of  half  a  cent 
a  pound  on  1,080,000  tons  of  paper;  there  is  not  an  advance  of  $5  a 
ton  on  that  amount  of  paper.  There  may  be  isolated  cases  where 
contracts  which  are  expiring,  or  have  expired  and  which  were  made 
when  the  market  was  exceedingly  depressed  and  on  a  low  basis, 
where  the  change  from  a  low  market  to  the  present  market  shows  a 
very  wide  variation,  but  supposing  it  was  $5  a  ton,  on  a  million  tons, 
it  comes  to  more  nearly  my  figure  of  $4,000,000  than  Mr.  Norris's 
figure  of  $40,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norris's  statement  is  enough,  and  he  says 
$24,000,000. 

Mr.  OowLES.  Well,  even  $24,000,000.  Someone  said  $60,000,000. 
I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  difficulty  in  your  assumption  is  not 
the  total  arrived  at,  but  the  percentage.  Have  you  any  means  of 
knowing  what  percentage  of  paper  consumed  has  had  the  price  raised 
on  it? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  have  not,  sir.  But  if  you  are  as  thorough  in  your 
examination  of  the  rest  of  the  crowd  as  you  have  been  of  me  I  tnink 
I  can  make  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  before  we  get  through. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  attempt  to  examine  all  of  the  paper  manu- 
facturers we  probably  would  know  something  about  that  point. 

Now,  taking  the  large  papers,  it  has  been  stated  to  us  in  a  general 
way  that  the  Hearst  papers  consume 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  can  name  over  a  lot  of  them  that  I  have  no  business 
relations  with. 

The  Chairman.  Papers  that  practicallv  have  no  increase:  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  the  New  York  World,  the 
New  York  Herald,  and  a  number  of  papers  that  have  been  mentioned 
here,  apparentlv  have  had  very  slijgnt  increases  so  far  as  we  are 
informed.  Is  there  any^  way  hj  which  any  specific  information  can 
be  now  collected  or  obtained  wmch  will  show  the  percentage  of  paper 
used  by  these  large  newspapers  or  consumers,  where  the  price  nas 
not  been  increased  owing  to  long-term  contracts? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  do  not  know  of  anv  way  by  which  you  can  get  it 
excepting  from  the  individual  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  when  you  said  here  that  for  the  whole 
country  the  average  price  will  not  show  the  increase  to  exceed  10 
per  cent  of  the  prices  obtained  last  year  that  was  a  guess  i 

Mr.  CowLBS.  It  was  opinion;  yes. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  not  correct,  but  it  was 
not  based  upon  statistical  information  1 

Mr.  CowLES.  There  is  no  statistical  information  in  existence  to  give 
that  information;  it  is  an  opinion. 

The  Chaibman.  You  used  to  have  a  standard  form  of  contract,  or 
is  that  what  you  have  now? 

Mr.  CowLES.  We  have  that  now. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  standard  form  of  contract  adopted? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Somewhere  along  1900.  It  has  been  somewhat  mod- 
ified since.    I  think  it  was  in  1900. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  by  virtue  of  some  recommendation  of 
your  association? 

Mr.  CowLES.  No,  sir.  There  were  a  great  many  abuses  in  the 
trade,  and  it  is  customary,  I  think,  among  all  commercial  bodies  to 
try  and  have  some  imif orm  form  of  contract.  It  is  so  on  the  produce 
exchange  in  making  charters  for  ships;  it  is  so  in  relation  to  bills  of 
lading,  leases,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand. 

Mr.  CowLES.  All  of  those  things  generally  take  some  approved 
form,  and  it  was  desirable  that  there  should  be  such  a  contract  devised, 
and  it  was  devised.  But  in  a  general  way  we  have  all  used  it  so  far  as 
I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  standard  form  of  contract  now  in  use  more 
favorable  to  the  paper  manufacturer  than  the  old  contract  on  the 
production  basis? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Of  course  it  is.  The  production  basis  is  something 
perfectly  rotten.  That  was  where  you  put  your  paper  into  the  press 
room,  and  they  paid  you  for  what  they  said  they  prmted. 

Mr.  Sims.  Mr.  Cowles,  that  water-power  matter  is  very  important, 
as  I  regard  it.  I  do  not  question  what  you  say  at  all,  because  you  and 
other  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  upon  that  have  agreed.  But  if 
water  power  continues  as  valuable  as  it  is  now,  or  further  increases  in 
value,  will  it  be  possible  to  manufacture  paper  in  the  future  even  at 
present  prices  unless  there  is  a  corresponding  decline  in  the  cost  of 
material  and  labor  and  other  things  that  en&r  into  the  makeup  of 
expenses  in  the  manufacture  of  paper?    . 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  Evidently,  then,  you  will  have  to  ^o  out  of  the  business, 
if  you  get  plea^sure  enough  from  the  losses  sustained. 

Mr.  Cowles.  Yes;  umess  the  price  of  paper  goes  up. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  without  an  advance.  In  view  or  the  fact  of  the 
increasing  cost  of  water  power,  don't  you  think  as  a  manufacturer 
that  you  ought  to  have  free  pulp  from  Canada,  free  wood,  and  all  the 
free  materials  you  can  get? 

Mr.  Cowles.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Sims,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Canadians  themselves  are  using  a  great  deal  of  their  water  power  for 
electrical  development.  They  are  carrying  their  power  into  Montreal. 
They  are  utilizing  every  water  power  possible  to  sell,  and  not  to  put  it 
into  the  pulp  and  paper  business.  As  you  know,  you  can  transmit 
electrical  power  100  miles  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Sims.  Will  not  the  cost  of  manufacturing  paper  be  such  that  to 
maintain  the  price  of  paper  in  spite  of  tariffs  or  duties,  repealed  or 
unrepealed,  you  will  neea  the  world's  supply  of  raw  material  as  well 
as  the  world^s  market  for  your  deUvered  product,  in  view  of  the  fact 
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of  the  increasing  cost  of  water  power;  and  as  I  understand  you,  with- 
out water  power  you  can  not  make  it  at  all,  even  at  the  present  price  ? 

Mr.  CowLBS.  No,  sir;  we  could  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  water  power  in  your  mills  to  operate 
the  paper  machines? 

Mr.  CowLBS.  No,  sir;  it  is  used  in  the  grinding  of  the  wood  and  the 
running  of  the  beater  apparatus,  with  certain  pumps  and  things  of 
that  kmd. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  a  contract  do  you  make  now  for  a  supply 
of  paper? 

Mr.  CowLBS.  Just  as  short  as  I  can,  not  to  exceed  twelye  months. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  contracts  now  outstanding  that  run 
for  more  than  twelve  months? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  come  to  the  determination  to  make 
no  contracts  exceeding  twelve  months  in  length? 

Mr.  CowLBS.  A  couple  of  years  ago.  I  have  never  believed,  Mr. 
Mann,  in  a  long-term  contract.  I  do  not  believe  even  in  a  twelve 
months'  contract,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
man  can  forecast  three  to  five  years  correctly,  and  if  he  could  he  would 
get  wealthy  mighty  fast.  Now,  a  year  is  too  long;  it  is  guesswork. 
If  you  make  a  long-time  contract,  and  the  market  goes  against  the 
buyer,  he  comes  back  on  you  and  asks  to  have  his  price  reduced.  The 
contract  does  not  seem  to  have  any  influence  upon  him  at  all  when  the 
market  goes  down.  When  the  market  goes  up,  he  holds  you  strictly 
to  the  performance  of  the  contract,  notwithstanding  it  may  be  carried 
at  a  positive  loss.  There  is  no  give  and  take  in  it  excepting  on  one  side, 
^d  let  me  say  further,  and  that  is  one  of  unfortunate  features  in  the 
paper  industry  which  perhaps  has  created  a  wrong  impression  in  the 
minds  of  you,  gentlemen,  cotton,  sugar,  steel,  all  kinds  of  commodities 
fluctuate  from  day  to  day.  Paper  contracts  fluctuate  by  twelve 
months.  Now,  conditions  can  change  very  radically  in  twelve  months. 
You  may  have  a  condition  of  depression  and  low  prices,  and  in  twelve 
months  that  may  all  change  and  you  will  have  activity;  and  the 
difference  between  the  low-water  mark  and  the  high-water  mark  of 

§  rices  seems  rather  startling.  If  the  paper  was  sold  from  day  to 
ay,  or  under  a  daily  market  or  a  monthly  market,  that  difference 
would  take  care  of  itself.  Now,  unfortunately,  that  can  not  be  done. 
There  are  very  few  contracts  for  news  paper  that  are  interchangeable. 

The  newspapers  use  different  sizes,  dinerent  weights,  and  dmerent 
colors,  and  thmgs  of  that  kind.  There  are  technical  differences — ^in 
other  words,  you  can  not  run  a  news  mill  on  stock  goods.  You  can 
make  woolen  cloth  or  cotton  goods  and  pile  them  up.  You  can  make 
steel  rails  and  pile  them  up.  But  you  can  not  make  paper  and  pile 
it  up. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  had  an  impression,  from  Mr.  Norris's  testimony, 
that  there  were  only  two  grades  of  news-print  paper  suitable  for  all 
conditions  ? 

Mr.  CowLBS.  So  far  as  the  grade  is  concerned,  the  quality,  that  is 
practically  so,  but  the  New  York  Times  does  not  use  the  same  size  of 
roll  that  the  New  York  World  does,  or  the  New  York  World  does  not 
use  the  same  as  the  Journal  or  the  Evening  Post,  and  so  it  goes. 
They  have  different  types  of  presses,  different  sizes  of  presses;  they 
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?rint  a  different  number  of  pages,  and  they  print  in  different  wayB. 
'he  business  is  not  interchangeable.  A  barrel  of  flour  is  a  barrel  of 
flour;  it  does  not  make  any  difference  where  it  is,  and  so  with  sugar. 
A  bushel  of  grain  goes  into  an  elevator,  and  another  bushel  of  grain 
comes  out. 

The  Chairman.  My  observation  is  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
variation  in  the  quality  and  grades  of  sugar  than  in  news-print  paper. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  change  your  contracts  from  one  paper  to 
another,  do  you  not?" 

Mr.  CowLES.  Certainly;  we  make  different-sized  rolls,  different 
combinations  of  rolls,  on  the  machines.  But  I  could  not,  with  any 
safety,  if  I  wanted  to  run  my  mill  shorf  hours,  and  thougnt  I  would 
like  to  accumulate  stock  to  tide  over  the  time,  I  could  not  run  the 
size  of  the  New  York  World  and  store  it  in  my  warehouse,  and  sell  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  haven't  warehouses  to  store  veiy  lai^e  quan- 
tities in,  have  you? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  have  warehouses  enough  to  bother  me  at  times; 
yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  that  one  reason  why  paper  is  manufactured 
not  in  great  quantities  in  excess  of  consumption,  because  of  the 
expense  of  handling  in  storage? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Unquestionably  that  is  one  reason,  but,  as  I  say, 
you  can  not  run  on  general  stock.  It  is  the  only  large  industry  that 
I  know  of  that  is  handicapped  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  a  fallmg  market  you  have  stated  that  your 
customers  would  ask  the  favor  of  being  released  from  the  contract 
price.  What  is  your  practice  in  the  trade  so  far  as  vou  are  acquainted 
as  to  their  asking  to  be  relieved  of  the  quantity  they  agreed  to  pur- 
chase under  their  contracts? 

Mr.  CowxES.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where  they  have  asked  to 
be  released;  they  simply  have  not  taken  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you,  as  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  insist  upon 
their  purchasing  the  minimum  quantity  provided  m  the  contract? 

Mr.  CowLES.  No:  we  have  done  pretty  nearly  what  they  have 
asked  us  to  do.  I  ao  not  know  of  an  mdustry  that  has  been  run  on  as 
careless  and  indefinite  and  miserable  a  basis  as  the  paper  industry. 

Mr.  Stafford  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  any  large  news- 
papers have  failed  to  take  the  minimum  quantity  provided  in  the 
contract? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  don't  know  of  my  own  knowledge,  no,  sir;  not  any 
large  newspapers;  because  I  could  only  answer  that  question  of  my 
knowledge,  and  I  haven't  any  large  newspaper  contracts  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  consider  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  as  a 
la^e  newspaper,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Not  lar^e  in  the  sense  that  some  of  the  lai^  metro- 
politan papers  are.  It  is  a  very  influential  paper,  a  very  good  paper, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  suppose  their  tonnage  is  about  one-fifth  that  of 
the  New  York  Herald  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  the  tonnage  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  They  use  about  10  or  15  tons  a  day.  The  New 
York  Herald,  I  fancy,  uses  perhaps  55  or  60  tons  a  day  and  the  New 
York  World  100  tons  a  day. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  referred  to  the  diminution  in  orders 
from  those  who  are  now  under  contract.  I  was  inquiring  what  has 
been  the  policy  of  jrour  company  where  they  did  not  take  the  mini- 
mum  quantity  required  by  tne  contract. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  simply  accept  the  situation. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  evidence  that  was  presented  by  the  publishers 
squinted  decidedly  at  a  uniform  raise  in  price  at  almost  a  contem- 
poraneous time,  mdicating  that  there  was  some  agreement  among 
the  manufactiKers  to  raise  prices  contemporaneously.  Is  there  any 
each  agreement? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  have  already  stated  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief  that  there  was  not.  It  may  be  a  coincidence,  but  it  is  not 
so  strange  after  all,  because  it  is  the  market  conditions  that  have 
occasioned  the  advance^  and  it  is  not  strange  that  all  manufacturers 
would  advance  their  pnces  about  the  same  as  the  market  advanced. 
If  you  follow  the  quotations  for  wheat,  the  price  goes  up  to  every- 
body at  the  same  time.  One  day  it  is^  one  price  and  another  day  it 
is  another,  but  it  all  goes  up  together  or  goes  down  together. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  were  a  market  price  for  paper  as  there  is  a  mar- 
ket pric^  for  wheat  1 

Mr.  Cowuss.  No;  there  is  not;  of  course  not.  The  market  for 
paper  is  largely  a  matter  of  negotiation. 

\lii.  Stafford.  How  is  it  a  parallel  case  to  compare  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  paper  to  the  price  that  appertains  to  wheat,  where  there  is  a 
marketprice  t 

Mr.  CowL.ES.  Well,  it  would  be  somewhat  in  this  way:  The  same 
influences  which  would  control  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  for  ex- 
ample, in  either  putting  up  or  declining  the  price  of  their  paper 
would  be  apt  to  be  almost  identically  the  same  with  me.  I  would 
be  subject  to  practically  the  same  influences,  and  practically  the 
same  influences  at  the  same  time.  Now,  if  I  know  that  my  neigh- 
bors are  getting  2^  cents  for  their  paper,  I  am  pretty  apt  to  try  to  get 
it  for  myself,  and  vice  versa.  If  I  know  that  my  neighbors  have 
reduced  their  prices  and  are  seeking  business  at  the  lower  prices, 
I  am  almost  certain,  unless  I  am  completely  under  contract  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  to  follow  the  market  down  with  my  goods. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  the  history  of  the  paper  trade,  do  you  know  of 
any  other  cases  when  prices  have  uniformly  advanced  or  declined  so 
markedly  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  recent  past? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Will  you  state  those  instances? 

Mr.  CowLES.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  war  the  price  of  paper 
went,  according  to  my  recollection,  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Why? 

Mr.  CowxES.  Because  of  the  increased  demand. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  it  a  uniform  rise,  such  as  the  recent  rise  in 
tile  price  of  paper  generally  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
manufacturers  did  not  get  much  benefit  from  it,  because  they  were 
practically  imder  contract.  The  same  thing  was  true  at  the  time 
of  the  Boer  war. 

}At.  Stafford.  But  it  was  a  uniform  price  so  far  as  new  contracts 
were  made,  or  purchases  in  the  open  market  for  immediate  consump- 
tion.    Is  there  any  other  instances  in  your  knowledge  where  there  has 
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been  a  uniform  decrease  or  increase  in  price  generally  tliroughout  the 
United  States? 

Idir.  CowLES.  I  think  there  was  a  marked  uniformity  in  the  decline 
of  paper  in  1905.  The  market  broke,  and  contracts  were  taken  on 
an  unprofitable  basis.    We  all  went  down  in  a  bunch  together. 

Mr.  Rtan.  Why  was  that? 

Mr.  CowLES.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  explain,  sir.  I  do  not 
think  tJiere  was  any  good  business  reason  for  it.  It  was  due  to  vari- 
ous causes. 

Mir.  Staffobd.  At  the  time  that  the  price  raised,  about  the  time 
of  the  Spanish-American  war,  was  there  any  agreement  among  the 
manufacturers  to  raise  the  price  to  anj  agreed  price? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Not  that  I  Know  of,  su*. 

The  Chairmen.  Referring  again  to  the  matter  of  the  twelve 
months'  contract,  did  all  of  the  paper  manufacturers  put  that  twelve 
months'  limitation  in  contracts  mto  operation  at  the  same  time  your 
coinpanv  did? 

Mr.  CowLES.  1  don't  know.  sir.  I  do  not  know  at  all;  I  don't 
know  anything  about  that.  I  made  up  my  mind  back  in  1906  tliat 
I  would  not  make  a  contract  for  longer  tnan  twelve  months. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  agreement  or  xmderstanding  of  any 
kind  on  the  part  of  paper  manufacturers  or  sales  agents  to  umit  the 
contracts  to  twelve  months? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cowles,  there  are  several  causes  which  may 
increase  prices.  One  would  be  the  increased  cost  of  production;  one 
would  be  an  excessive  consumption  or  demand;  one  would  be  a  com- 
bination or  agreement.  Now  you  testify,  according  to  your  state- 
ments, taking,  for  instance,  only  the  month  of  December,  1906,  as  com- 
pared with  tne  same  month  in  1907,  that  the  labor  cost  to  your  mill 
m  1906  was  12.21  cents  per  100  pounds  of  paper,  and  in  1907, 12.68 
cents  per  100  pounds  of  paper,  which  would  oe  a  difference  of  0.47  of 
a  cent  per  100  pounds  increase  in  labor  cost.  During  the  same  period 
you  say  that  your  pulp  wood  practically  or  largely  came  to  you  at 
the  same  cost,  because  of  long-term  contracts  for  pulp  wood.  Was 
your  determination  to  increase  the  price  of  your  paper  based  upon 
the  increased  cost  of  production  or  the  increasea  aemand  or  con- 
sumption? 

Mr.  CowLES.  It  was  based  upon  the  certain  knowledge  that  the 
cost  of  paper  was  bound  to  be  higher,  is  higher  to-day.  If  you  will 
adjust  your  prices  to  the  present  price  of  wood,  and  the  present  price 
of  coal  and  the  present  price  of  machines  and  general  mill  supplies, 
there  is  every  justification  and  necessity  for  a  manufacturer  to  aavance 
hisprice  or  close  up  his  mill. 

Tne  Chairman.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  market  price  of  paper 
to-day  is  less  than  it  was  six  months  ago? 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  should  say  that  it  is  a  little  less  to-day  than  it  was 
six  months  ago.  To  give  you  an  illustration,  I  refused  orders  in 
September  last  from  tne  New  York  World,  with  whom  I  have  no 
contract,  at  2J  cents  delivered  in  their  press  room,  because  I  could 
not  make  the  paper,  and  I  really  thought  that  what  limited  surplus  I 
had  to  sell  I  was  likely  to  get  a  higher  price  for;  in  fact  I  did  sell  some 
a  little  later  at  $2.60.  There  were  indications  at  that  time  that  the 
market  might  be  pretty  strong  around  $2.60.    I  consider  the  market 
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to-day  2i  cents;  so  that  there  is  a  little  change  in  the  last  sax  months; 
yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibicak.^  It  has  been  stated  to  us  that  it  was  off  as  much  as 
$5  a  ton,  and  I  think  some  contracts  have  been  made  at  that  much  of 
a  decline. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Well,  it  maj  be  so,  but  I  do  not  know  where  thev  are. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  testmiony  was  introduced  this  week  that  a 
large  Chicago  agent  offered  paper  at  $2.30  in  any  quantity  to  a  certain 
newspaper,  1  believe,  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Mr.  Ridder  stated  the  other  day  to  Mr.  M.  C.  Parsons, 
as  I  told  vou,  that  he  could  sell  paper  profitably  at  $2.35  in  New  York, 
I  do  not  Know  anything  about  tnat,  and  I  do  not  know  where  it  comes 
from. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  decline  in  the  cost  of  pulp 
wood  during  the  last  six  months? 

Mr.  CowLES.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  decline  in  the  cost  of  labor 
during  the  last  six  months? 

Mr.  CowLES.  No,  sir.  Labor  is  more  plentiful,  but  there  have 
been  no  chaiiges  in  wages  that  I  know  or,  none  at  our  mills.  Six 
months  ago  it  was  hard  to  get  men.    To-day  there  are  plenty. 

The  Ci^iRMAN.  The  wages  are  the  same? 

Mr.  Cowufis.  The  wages  are  the  same  in  our  mills;  yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  it  difficult  to  get  skilled  labor  when  times  are 
prosperous? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Very.  Mr.  Stafford,  when  we  changed  from  two 
tours  to  three  tours,  it  made  a  demand  for  50  per  cent  more  skilled 
labor.  Now,  that  amount  of  skilled  labor  did  not  exist.  It  is  gradu- 
ally being  educated  up  to  a  state  of  efficiency.  If  the  three-tour 
system  had  gone  into  effect  all  at  once,  and  not  ^adually,  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  to  have  supplied  the  machine  tenders. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Cowles,  according  to  a  question  asked  of  you  by 
Mr.  Sims  a  few  moments  ago,  I  gained  the  impression,  from  the  omis- 
sion in  your  answer,  that  you  were  opposed  to  placing  wood  pulp  on 
the  free  list.     Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  Cowles.  You  are.  Will  you  let  me  say  one  word  in  regard  to 
the  tariff.  The  present  duty  on  pulp  wood  and  paper  has  passed  three 
revisions  of  the  tariff.  It  was  fixed  in  the  old  original  McKinley 
tariff.  It  was  retained  in  the  Wilson  tariff,  and  it  was  retained  in  the 
Din^ley  tariff.  Now,  if  Congress  were  to  revise  the  whole  tariff,  and 
eliminate  the  protective  principle,  and  fix  a  tariff  based  upon  reve- 
nue only,  you  could  hardly  have  a  lower  rate  on  any  product  for  the 
purpose  or  raising  revenue  than  that  which  exists  to-day  on  pulp 
and  on  paper.  It  is  equivalent  to  10  per  cent  on  pulp  only,  and  it  is 
equivalent  to  15  per  cent  on  paper  only. 

Mr.  Sims.  At  $50  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Cowles.  Six  dollars  a  ton,  but  it  is  15  per  cent,  you  understand. 

Mr.  Sims.  There  is  a  specific  duty  on  paper. 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  think  so,  but  I  say  it  is  equivalent  to  10  per  cent  on 
and  equivalent  to  15  per  cent  on  paper. 
Sims.  At  the  price  of  $50  a  ton  ror  paper? 

Mr.  Cowles.  Yes.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  just  cause 
for  sin£;ling  out  an  industry  which,  I  plead  guilty  to  the  fact^has  been 
woeful^  mismanaged. 
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Mr.  Sims.  In  that  connection^  let  me  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that, 
as  compared  with  Canadian  paper  prices,  the  American  manufac- 
turer is  adding  the  whole  $6  per  ton  to  the  price  of  paper) 

Mr.  CowLES.  He  has  not  added  all.  ^ 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  he  not  doing  so?  In  his  selling  price  does  he  not  add 
the  entire  $6  per  ton  tariff  duty  paid,  whether  paid  or  nott 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  don't  think  that  enters  into  anybody's  calculation 
at  all,  Mr.  Sims.  If  the  market  has  advanced  to  2^  cents  we  are  all 
trying  to  get  it.  You  may  figure  in  some  way  that  there  is  S6  a  ton 
added,  but  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sims.  Here  is  a  newspaper  publisher  from  some  city  in  Massa- 
chusetts who  is  buying  in  Canada,  and  who  stated  that  he  was  paying 
the  Canadian  price  at  the  mill,  and  then  for  the  delivery,  including 
the  fre^ht,  and  the  $6  duty  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Of  course  that  is  part  of  the  bridging  charge,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  that.  I  don't  get  2)  cents  a  pound  for  my  paper 
when  I  sell  it  at  that  price ;  no  indeed.  There  is  30  cents  of  bridgmg 
charge  that  I  have  to  pay,  and  freight  and  cartage. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  publisher  that  Mr.  Sims  referred  to 
stated  that  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off  he  would  only  get  half  the 
benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  mean  to  controvert  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
he  said  his  contract  provided  that  if  the  duty  was  removed  durmg 
the  life  of  the  contract,  then  for  the  unexpired  time  it  would  reduce 
it  one-half,  but  the  same  man  stated  that  ne  was  paying  the  freight, 
full  20  cents  a  hundred,  from  where  he  bought  it  to  his  place,  and 
then  $6  a  ton  du^  in  addition. 

Mr.  CowLES.  He  may  be  doing  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  the  American  manufacturer  now  selling  in  compe- 
tition with  them  does  not  sell  any  lower,  and  not  as  low  as  tnis 
publisher  bought  it,  therefore  the  American  manufacturer  is  getting 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  one  of  the  tariff  discussions  that 
has  been  going  on  now  for  a  hundred  years. 

Mr.  Sims.  1  just  wanted  to  see  whether  it  was  admitted,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  case  where  *' Jones" 
pays  the  freight  or  not,  but  somebody  pays  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cowles,  do  you  obtain  information  at  any 
time  as  to  what  mills  supply  particular  publishers  or  purchasers, 
and  the  prices? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Do  I  obtain  that  information? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  CowLES.  As  nearly  as  I  can,  always,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  it? 

Mr.  CowLES.  One  way  or  another.  I  try  to  find  out  sometimes 
from  the  publishers  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  try  to  find  out  from  the  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  think  it  would  be  perfectly  useless  to  make  that 
inquiry. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  obtain  information  from  the  manufacturers 
as  to  such? 

Mr.  Cowles.  Why,  Mr.  Mann,  it  is  prettv  generally  understood, 
I  think,  who  supplies  the  principal  publications,  just  as  it  is  pretty 
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well  understood  what  steel  company  sells  this  raOway  rails,  or  that 
railway  rails,  or  anything  of  that  kind« 

The  Chaikman.  I  uncterstand  that.  ^ 

Mr.  CowLES.  If  you  are  in  business  it  is  your  business  to  know  who 
are  the  consumers,  and  who  are  supplying  them. 

TheCHAiKMAN.  Do  you  have  any  kind  of  a  list  showing  that, 
which  is  furnished  to  manufactxirersf 

Ifc.  CowLES.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  charged  here  that  when  a  particular 
publisher  obtains  a  particular  c[uotation  from  a  mill  or  a  selling 
agent,  the  fact  that  that  (Quotation  had  been  made  is  furnished  to 
other  manufacturers  or  sellmg  agents. 

Mr.  GowLES.  I  don't  know  of  any  such  arranc^ement.  I  have  been 
told  that  the  publishers  have  an  arrangement  by  which  they  report 
to  the  Publishers'  Association  all  the  prices  that  are  quoted  to  them 
by  paper  manufacturers  and  that  information  is  disseminated  broad- 
cast among  the  publishers.  I  have  been  told  that,  but  I  do  not  know 
it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

The  Chaibman.  Weil,  we  can  assure  you  that  that  is  not  the  case, 
because  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  information  brought  out  before 
this  committee  that  was  news  to  the  different  publishers  as  to  prices 
that  they  were  paying.  One  gentleman  here  nearly  fell  in  a  faint 
when  he  heard  the  price  that  another  publisher  was  getting. 

Mr.  CowLES.  They  do  not  permit  themselves  to  tell  the  whole 
truth,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  that 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  want  to  inquire  now  about  the  paper 
and  pulp  people.  So  far  as  you  know  is  there  any  method  by  which 
the  manufacturers  or  their  selling  agents  communicate  with  each 
other  as  to  the  quotations  that  they  nave  made  to  particular  pub- 
lishers who  are  in  the  market? 

Mr.  CowLES.  No,  sir.  I  supposed  paper  makers  got  it  more  or 
less,  but  beyond  that 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  meetings  of  paper  makers  for 
the  purpose  of  considenng  prices  i 

Mjt.  Cowles.  No,  sir.  There  frequently  have  been  meetings  of 
paper  manufacturers,  and  they  have  discussed  the  general  situation. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  speaking  of  your  pubUc  meetings  of  pulp 
and  paper  companies. 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  am  not  either.  I  am  speaking — ^very  frequently 
there  will  be  a  general  discussion  of  the  situation,  but  that  is  aU 
there  is  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  firm  or  any  of  your  companies  have 
any  interchange  of  information  as  to  prices  and  quotations  with 
other  selling  agents  or  mills? 

Mr.  Cowles.  No  arrangement  whatever,  sir.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  I  have  not  at  some  time  told  some  other  manufacturer  that 
my  price  was  thus  and  so;  I  would  not  deny  that,  but  no  arrange- 
ment for  exchange  of  information  of  any  kind. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  stated  that  the  price  of  labor  in  Canada 
is  as  high  as  it  is  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  OowLES.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  the  price  of  pulp  wood  is  the  same  in  Canada, 
to  a  lar^c  extent  at  least,  whether  it  is  to  be  used  in  Canada  or  in  the 
United  States. 
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Mr.  CowLES.  I  should  say  the  price  of  pulp  wood  in  Canada  was 
less  than  it  was  ill  the  United  States,  necessarily. 

The  Chairman.  I  said,  whether  it  is  to  be  used  in  the  United  States 
or  in  Canada. 

Mr,  CowLES.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  of  machinery,  I  take  it,  is  very  nearly  the 
same,  as  to  the  paper  machines,  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canadat 

Mr.  CowLES.  1  fancy  it  costs  more  in  Canada  than  in  the  United 
States,  because  the  best  paper-making  machinery  is  manufactured 
in  the  United  States,  and  would  have  to  pay  duty  to  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Why,  then,  is  it  that  the  Canadian  mills,  dimnf 
the  last  six  months,  have  been  able  to,  and  have,  quoted  prices  much 
lower  than  those  of  the  American  mills? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  could  only  explain  it  on  the  same  principle  that 
the  same  manufacturers  have  for  a  long  time  past  made  unprofitable 
prices  on  selling  their  goods.,  ^^^J  ^^^  htLYe  looked  upon  this 
market  as  a  place  to  dump  paper.  1  ncy  may  have  had  some  ulterior 
purpose;  their  financial  necessities  might  have  induced  them  to  do 
it,  or  something  of  that  kind,  but  that  it  can  be  done  profitably,  I 
do  not  beUeve. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  a  little  remarkable  that 
all  of  the  American  manufacturers  should  discover  suddenly,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  prices  they  were  then  making  on  paper  were 
unprofitable,  while  the  Canadian  mills,  with  an  equal  cost  of  pro- 
duction, did  not  make  that  discovery  at  that  time. 

Mi.  Cowles.  They  may  have  discovered  it;  I  don't  know.  I  do 
not  know  what  their  motive  is.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  can  make 
the  paper  and  sell  the  goods  and  do  the  business  profitably.  I  do 
not  Delieve  they  can.  They  may,  but  I  do  not  oelieve  they  can. 
But  I  have  done  so  much  business  myself ,  on  an  unprofitable  basis, 
that  I  can  imderstand  that  the  other  fellow  might  be  doing  the  same 
thinjg. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  it  take  a  paper  mill  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  running  at  a  profit  or  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  CowLES.  If  they  close  the  books  once  a  month,  as  we  do, 
they  know  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  the  Laurentide  mill  and  the  Booth 
mill  been  running? 

Mr.  Cowles.  The  Booth  mill  has  been  running-  only  a  short  time. 
The  Laurentide  mill  has  been  running  a  good  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  vou  think  they  ought  to  know  whether  they 
can  make  paper  at  a  pront  or  a  loss? 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  think  they  probably  do  know. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  can  afford  to  sell  paper  at  $1.90  under 
the  existing  conditions,  do  you  think  the  American  manufacturers 
are  justified  in  charging  $2.50? 

Mr.  Cowles.  If  uiey  could  get  it,  yes,  sir;  there  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  that  I  know  of 

The  Chairman.  They  are  justified  in  charging  all  they  can  get, 
but  we  have  to  make  inquiiy  as  to  whether  they  are  justified  in 
having  a  law  imder  which  they  can  obtain  such  prices. 

Mr.  Cowles.  Mr.  Mann,  how  much  standing  would  we  have  in 
Congress  if  we  came  down  as  a  body  of  manufacturers^  and  stated 
that  the  publishers  were  banded  together  to  reduce  the  price  of  paper, 
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and  ask  for  Congressional  assistance  to  boost  our  market  up,  or  hold 
it  up? 

Tne  Chairman.  Well,  they  usually  recognize  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  combination  to  reduce  prices,  and  a  combination  to  increase 
prices. 

Mr.  CowLES.  If  you  go  out  into  the  West,  or  do^vn  into  the  South, 
I  think  you  will  find  among  the  cotton  growers  and  the  grain  growers 
that  a  bear  in  cotton-  or  a  oear  in  grain  is  a  monster,  while  a  bull  is 
a  benefactor.  But  I  can  see  no  difference  between  an  illegal  com- 
bination for  the  purpose  of  reducing  prices  and  a  combination  to 
increase  prices.  1  deny  that  there  is  any  combination  to  advance 
the  price  of  paper.  I  claim  the  right  as  a  manufacturer  to  sell  my 
gooos  at  as  good  a  price  as  I  can  get,  and  I  would  consider  myself  an 
unmitigated  fool  if  1  didn't  take  aavantage  of  business  conditions  that 
would  enable  me  to  get  a  full  price. 

The  Chairman.  Undoubtedly;  but  if  the  Lauren  tide  mill  can  make 
paper  and  sell  it  profitably  for  60  cents  a  hundred  pounds  less  than 
you  do,  do  you  thmk  you  are  entitled  to  that  protection  which  comes 
trom  a  tariff  duty? 

Mr.  CowLES.  1  would  answer  that  question  in  this  way:  If  Chat 
theory  is  to  control,  why  don't  you  take  off  the  restrictions,  and  let  us 
have  Chinese  cheap  labor  at  25  cents  a  day  or  thereabouts? 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  discuss  some  other  question.  That 
is  too  wide  a  field  to  go  into  at  the  present  time«  I  have  worries 
enough  figuring  over  wood  pulp  and  paper. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  price  of  labor  in  Canada  is  just  as  high,  and  higher, 
80  you  testify? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Oh,  yes.  Formerly  it  was  not  so.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  Canadian  labor  is  just,  or  about,  on  a  par  with  American 
labor,  but  you  do  not  take  mto  consideration  Scandinavia  and  the 
north  of  Europe,  which  is  a  paper-producing  country,  and  there  wages 
are  not  even  naif  our  wages.  I  am  not  so  much  afraid  of  Canada, 
looking  at  the  question  broadly,  as  I  am  of  Europe,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  it  makes  any  difference  what  the  foreigner  wants  to 
do  with  his  goods,  it  is  a  question  of  what  the  American  market 
will  stand. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Cowles.  whether  there  has  been 
any  action  on  the  part  of  the  American  manuiacturers,  or  any  of  them, 
to  purchase  or  control  the  output  of  the  Canadian  paper  mills? 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  do  not  know  of  any  action  looking  toward  the  con- 
trol of  the  product  of  Canadian  mills.  I  have  understood  that  Cana- 
dian paper  nas  been  bought  by  American  manufacturers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  their  own  trade,  but  I  know  of  no  attempt  directly 
or  indirectly  to  control  the  action  of  the  Canadians,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  can  be  controlled.  I  know  some  of  them  personally,  and 
I  think  they  are  about  as  capable  of  taking  care  or  themselves  as 
anybody. 

Air.  Sims.  Are  they  running  on  short  time? 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sims.  Are  not  the  Canadian  paper  mills  all  miming  on  full 
time  now? 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  fancy  they  are ;  they  are,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  have  not  heard  of  anything  different! 

Mr.  Cowles*  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 
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Mr.  Sims.  The  demand  for  Canadian  paper  is  keeping  up  to  its 
suDply  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  think  so.  I  think  you  have  got  to  take  into  con- 
sideration that  we  have  g6ne  through  the  most  soul-racking  panic 
that  this  country  has  ever  seen,  but  there  are  momentary  conditions 
which  we — perhaps  not  momentary,  but  temporary  conoitions — ^will 
emerge  from  and  which  create  an  artificial  appearance. 

Mr.  Sims.  Passing  bills  through  Congress  for  emergency  money 
will  perhaps  increase  the  demand  for  paper  to  some  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  committee  adjourns,  we  have  here  a 
monthly  report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Canada 
for  February,  1908,  giving  the  exportation  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States  of  pulp  wood  for  February,  1907,  valued  at  $164,772;  for 
February,  1908,  valued  at  $336,755.  For  the  eleven  months  ending 
February,  for  each  of  the  years  1906,  1907,  and  1908,  as  follows: 
1906,  $2  286.604;  1907,  $2,507,163;  for  1908,  $4,037,076. 

I  would  like  to  put  in  the  record  in  this  connection  an  article  from 
the  Paper  Trade  Journal  of  March  12,  1908,  from  Toronto, 

(Following  is  the  article  referred  to:) 

P?'rom  oar  regular  oorrespondent.! 
CONSIDERABLE  DfFROYBMENT  IN  PAPER  IN  CANADA. 

Toronto,  March  9, 1908. — ^While  trade  continues  guiet,  there  is  a  disposition  to  say 
that  the  last  two  weeks  have  shown  considerable  improvement  in  regard  to  paper 
business,  while  pulp  remains  slow.  Prices  in  paper  are  unchanged,  and  there  appears 
to  be  a  disposition  to  rather  reduce  production  than  cut  prices.  Ground  wood  is 
selling  at  Cuiadian  points  at  about  $22,  though  some  sales  at  $21.50  are  reported.  Sul- 
phite is  nominally  at  $2.10  to  $2.15,  but  it  is  said  these  prices  have  oeen  shaded. 
Wrapping  men  say  that  business  is  picking  up,  and  they  look  for  further  improvement 
as  the  spring  opens.  L. 

Also  another  article  from  the  Paper  Trade  Journal,  relating  to  trade 
news  from  the  Ottawa  Valley,  of  the  same  date,  March  12,  1908. 
(Following  is  the  article  referred  to:) 

[From  our  regular  correspondent.] 

TRADE  NEWS  FROM  THE  OTTAWA  VALLEY — ^LOW  WATER  HAS  HAMPERED  THE  MILLS — 
DAM  ACROSS  THE  C^AUDIERE  TO  COST  ABOUT  $200,000 — THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE 
▲UBTRALLA.K  MARKET — CANADIANS  URGED  TO  GET  RETURN  FOR  WOOD. 

Otiawa,  Canada,  March  10, 190S. — ^The  operation  of  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  Ottawa 
and  Hull  is  hampered  by  low  water.  J.  R.  Booth's  pulp  mill  has  not  been  running  at 
full  capacity  and  the  Eddy  pulp  and  paper  plant  requires  considerable  auxiliary  steam 
and  electric  power  to  keep  the  machinery  in  motion.  Nevertheless,  the  industry  is 
reported  to  be  prosperous.  Most  gratifying  reports  were  received  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company  March  6.  The  information  presented  to  the  directors 
showed  that  business  thrived,  even  during  the  period  of  money  depression.  W.  H. 
Rowley  was  reelected  president  and  general  manager  and  the  other  officers  were  also 
returned  to  their  same  positions. 

The  Ottawa  Journal  is  strongly  advocating  l^slation  that  will  compel  the  manufac- 
ture of  pulp  into  its  finer  products  in  Canada.  It  is  pointed  out  that  Canadian  official 
figures  give  the  niunber  of  cords  of  wood  exj^orted  last  year  at  810,541  cords,  or  16,000 
cords  less  than  estimated  by  American  statisticians.  The  Journal  urges  that  Canad  ians 
are  getting  no  adequate  return  for  this  greaX  mass  of  wood,  stating  that  on  the  most  on- 
erous allowance  no  more  than  $7  a  cord  is  left  inthe  country.  If  ^und  into  pulp,  it  is 
claimed  the  wood  would  yield  $20  per  cord ;  into  fiber,  $30  to  $32;  into  paper,  $40  to  $46. 

Also  another  article  from  the  same  journal  of  the  same  date,  March 
12|  L908,  giving  a  special  report  on  Imperial  Mills. 
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(Following  is  the  article  referred  to :) 

[From  oar  regular  correspondent.] 

8FBCIAL  REPORT  ON  IMPERIAL  HILLS — THE  BRITISH  BONDHOLDERS  OF  THE  STURGEON 
FALLS,  ONTARIO,  CANADA,  COMPANY  HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED  THE  REPORT  OF  B.  B.  C. 
CLARK,  WHO  WAS  APPOINTED  TO   EXAMINE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

London,  England,  Febrtuary  t9,  1908, — It  will  be  recalled  that,  as  a  result  of 
litigation  in  the  Canadian  courts,  E.  R.  G.  Clarkaon,  was  commissioned  by  the  Cana- 
dian high  court  to  examine  the  affairs  of  the  Imperial  Paper  Mills  of  Canada.  His 
report  has  now  been  issued,  and  copies  have  been  sent  to  the  British  bondholders. 

The  report  sets  out  summaries,  as  well  as  detailed  statements,  of  (a)  the  affairs  of 
the  company  as  on  August  31,  1907,  and  (6)  the  result  of  the  operations  of  the  com- 
pany between  November  1,  1906,  and  August  31,  1907.  On  the  last-named  date  the 
liabilities  were: 

George  H.  Millen,  superintendent  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company,  has  returned  from 
Minneapolis  and  Grand  Rapids,  where  he  inspected  river  workis  at  those  centers. 
With  the  information  he  has  brought  back  it  is  understood  that  plans  will  quickly  be 
made  for  the  construction  of  a  dam  across  the  Cluiudiere,  to  cost  between  $150,000  and 
$190,000.    This,  it  is  understood,  will  settle  i>ower  difficulties  for  the  future. 

D.  H.  Roes,  Canadian  agent  in  Australia,  informs  the  Canadian  government  that 
a  determined  effort  is  being  made  by  European  manufacturers  of  news  paper  to  secure 
a  proportion  of  the  Australian  business.  Hitherto  supplies  have  been  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  with  improved  paper  mills  in  Norw^  and 
other  continental  countries  competition  is  pronounced.  When  the  tariff  is  nnallv 
dealt  with,  about  the  middle  of  this  month,  consideration  of  reciprocal  trade  with 
Canada  is  promised.  The  bulk  of  the  importations  from  Canada  is  printing  paper, 
and  upon  it  the  duty  is  unchanged.  There  is  an  important  improvement  respecting 
catalo^es,  price  lists,  and  advertising  matter.  Upon  these  the  old  duty  was  Sd.  per 
pound,  but  under  the  new  tariff,  when  they  refer  to  the  goods  of  a  manufacturer  not 
having  an  established  place  of  business  in  Australia,  will  be  admitted  free. 

Q. 

Also  another  article  from  the  same  paper  of  the  same  date,  headed 
"Dun's  review  of  the  paper  trade  in  Canada.'' 
(Following  is  the  article  referred  to:) 

DUN'B  REVIEW  OF  THE  PAPER  TRADE  IN  CANADA. 

R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.*8  Weekly  Review  of  last  week  has  the  following  rdsum^  of  condi- 
tions in  the  industry  in  Canada: 

''The  paper  and  pulp  trade  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  Canada's  leading  products, 
and  few  outside  those  airectly  interested  in  the  business  have  any  idea  of  its  volume. 
The  latest  available  figures  are  those  of  1906,  but  these  have  been  largely  augmented 
by  the  erection  of  new  mills  and  the  improvements  made  in  those  existing  prior  to 
1905.  In  round  figures  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  paper  and  pulp  mills  was 
$33,000,000.  This  sum,  it  has  been  estimated,  has  since  increa^sd  to  about  $50,000,000. 
The  amount  paid  in  salaries  and  wages  is  about  $4,000,000  per  annum  and  employ- 
ment is  directly  given  to  9,000  people.  In  addition  to  this  number  must  be  counted 
those  indirectly  employed  in  the  ffettin£[  out  of  pulp  wood  and  other  operations. 

''The  paper  trade  during  1907  uiowea  steady  improvement,  though  it  is  no  secret 
that  the  nigh  labor  market  and  the  tremendous  advance  in  the  pnces  of  pulp  and 
pulp  wood  cut  seriously  into  profits.  Indeed,  some  mills  were  unable  to  show  a  profit, 
out  rather  the  reverse.  Advances  in  pulp  and  pulp  wood  are  largely  due  to  the  quan- 
tities exported  to  the  United  States,  and  no  relief  may  be  looked  for  until  this  is 
obviated.  Supercalendered  and  machine  fine  finish  book  papers,  writing  papers, 
and  wrappings  showed  some  improvement  i  i  prices  durine  the  last  year,  and  the 
market  was  active  and  practically  consumed  all  that  could  be  produced  in  these 
lines.  Newsprint,  both  rolls  and  sheets,  was  abnormally  scarce  and  is  so  still.  Prices 
advanced  and  still  further  advance  in  the  near  future  is  altogether  likely.  Since  the 
first  of  the  year  the  finer  papers  and  some  wrappings  have  not  been  so  active,  many 
buyers  holding  off.  This  is  due,  of  course,  to  tne  conditions  existing  in  all  trade,  and 
a  revival  is  certain  as  soon  as  trade  in  general  feels  it.  Prices  are  holding  up  well,  the 
manufacturers  realizing  that  it  is  better  to  work  shorter  hours,  as  all  ot£er  trades  are 
doing,  than  to  endeavor  to  force  products  on  the  market  at  an  unprofitable  figure. 
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TliiB  will  likely  effect  a  'steadying*  in  labor  that  was  for  some  time  needed.  The  millB 
have  adopted  the  policy  of  giving  old  employees  aU  the  work  possible,  and  this  is 
being  appreciated  by  the  wise  heads." 

Common  stock 12,000,000.00 

Preferred  stock 500,000.00 

Prior  lien  debentures,  interest  and  premium  sinking  fund 525, 859. 67 

Second  debentures,  interest  and  premium  sinking  fund 1, 050, 568. 25 

Receivers*  liabibties 192,438.24 

Other  liabilities 951,375.34 

5, 220, 241. 50 

And  the  assets: 

Purchase  and  development  of  property 2, 190, 907. 50 

Mills,  machinery,  wood  and  water  privileges,  tenements  and  streams, 

land  and  office  equipment 1, 615, 633. 79 

Logs  and  blocks,  camp  supplies,  stores  and  merchandise 447, 012. 00 

Debts  receivable,  shares  and  cash 261,934.83 

4, 515, 488. 12 
Amount  of  debit  of  profit  and  loss  account 704,753.38 


'the  profit  and  loss  account  for  the  period  mentioned  stands  thus: 

Dr. 


5,220,241.50 


Manufacturing  account 315,907.03 

Other  operating  expenses,  interest,  and  legal  charges 71, 499. 65 

387, 406. 68 
Or. 

Paper,  pulp,  and  sulphite  sales  and  stocks,  etc.,  on  August  31, 1907.. . .        278, 756. 45 

Loss  on  operations 108, 650. 23 

To  which  have  to  be  added  the  balance  to  the  bad  on  November  1. 
1906,  $407,420.10,  arrears  of  interest  on  debentures  and  loans,  and 
Crown  dues  on  lumber,  in  all 596, 103.15 

Carried  to  balance  sheet 704,753.38 

How  such  a  loss  could  be  compiled  in  so  short  a  time  by  men  who,  presumably, 
knew  something  of  the  business  they  undertook  to  manage,  is  at  first  sight  difficult  to 
realize.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  that,  apart  from  the  bad  management,  which  seems  at 
first  to  have  been  exercised  on  the  manufacturing  side,  the  company  has  had  very 
bad  luck.  Labor  troubles  have  been  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  loss,  and  when  last 
June  the  mill  was  at  last  running  at  something  like  its  normal  capacity  and  a  balance 
on  the  right  side  seemed  in  sight,  the  management  hoping  they  had  tiuned  the  comer, 
there  came  a  strike  of  the  men,  which  again  dashed  tneir  hopes  and  put  the  finiRhing 
touch  to  their  troubles. 

When  Mr.  Clarkson,  in  the  course  of  his  investigations,  went  to  the  property  and 
ascertained  how  matters  stood,  it  is  understood  mat  he  was,  notwithstanding  the 
detrimental  state  of  affairs  which  his  report  exhibits,  so  impressed  with  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  undertaking  that  he  assisted  m  the  efforts  which  were  being  made  to  raise 
additional  capital.  These  efforts  were  not  successful  and  there  was  no  alternative 
but  to  close  down  the  works.  The  strike,  which  it  was  thought  at  first  would  be  only 
temporary,  turned  out  to  be  permanent,  many  of  the  operatives  leaving  the  district. 
To  continue  the  running  of  tne  mill  on  less  than  half  tune,  which  was  the  best  that 
could  be  hoped  for,  would  have  meant  a  further  loss  month  by  month  indefinitely. 
From  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  an  entire  stoppage  was  the  best  course. 

What,  then ,  is  to  be  the  next  move?  The  bondholders  have  now  the  option  of  ezerci^ 
ing  their  right  to  realize  on  the  property.  If  affairs  in  North  America  were  in  an3rthing 
like  a  normal  condition,  there  mi^ht  be  some  chance  of  selling  a  property  like  this  at  a 

Erice  which  would  be  equitable  m  the  circumstances.    But  as  things  are  it  is  not  to 
e  expected  that  such  a  sale  can  be  effected.    At  the  present  time  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  in  view  of  the  condition  of  the  paper  market  and  the  difficulty  jf  getting 
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labor,  it  would  be  possible  to  run  the  mill  at  a  profit  under  any  management.  This 
being  so,  it  is  difficidt  to  see  how  a  purchaser  could  be  found,  except  on  sudi  terms  as 
would  mean  the  sacrifice  of  the  bul<  of  the  capital  of  the  company. 

From  certain  information  it  is  believed  that  the  principal  boncmolders  will  shortly 
be  adced  to  confer  with  the  directors  as  to  the  course  to  oe  pursued,  and  that  in  all 
probability  it  will  be  found  expedient  to  keep  the  mill  closed,  with  arrangements  for 
keeping  the  machinery  in  order,  at  any  i^te,  through  the  winter,  and  later  on,  when 
the  general  trade  conditions  are  more  fovorable,  to  reconsider  the  position,  with  a 
view  to  either  disposing  of  the  property  or  to  a  resumption  of  oi>eration8,  if  the  nec- 
essary capital  can  De  provided. 

Briton. 

Also  the  remarks  of  the  vice-president  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association  at  its  last  annual  meeting  in  New  York  February  6, 
1908,  bein^  the  report  of  Charles  H.  Remington,  vice-president  of  the 
news  division^  and  also  the  repot  of  George  M.  McKee,  vice-president 
of  the  pulp  division 

CFolIowing  are  the  articles  referred  to:) 

Report  of  Charles  H.  Rbminqton,  Vice-President  of  News  Diyision. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  The  general  history  of  the  paper  business  for 
1907  was  very  ably  presented  by  the  paper  trade  papers  in  their  first  editions 
of  this  year. 

The  year  1907  certainly  has  been  a  memorable  one  to  the  news  division  of  the 
industry. 

For  about  eighteen  months  prior  to  January  1,  1907,  the  condition  of  the  business 
was  about  the  poorest  in  its  history,  and  during  this  time  it  is  probable  that  every 
manufacturer  of  news  paper  lost  money.  Some  of  them  may  think  they  made  a  little 
money,  but  they  are  omy  fooling  themselves.  During  this  time  several  new  mills 
were  started,  and  production  was  also  increased  by  some  of  the  other  mills.  General 
business  at  the  same  time  was  at  high-water  mark,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
for  this  reason,  there  was  a  considerable  falling  off  in  advertising.  Some  of  the  lar^e 
advertisers,  having  more  business  than  they  could  do  anyway,  cut  down  their  space  m 
the  newspapers,  wnich,  of  course,  resulted  in  smaller  editions  and  less  consumption  of 
paper.  At  the  same  time  publishers  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
ToBy  found,  too,  they  could  reduce  their  consumption  of  paper  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  and  through  their  very  efficient  organization  (and,  by  the  way,  it  would  be 
desirable  if  we  had  an  organization  eaually  efficient)  the  price  of  paper  was  forced  down 
to  a  point  where  the  best  plant  with  oest  facilities  on  earth  coula  not  break  even. 

During  the  last  few  months  of  1906  demand  caught  up  again  with  the  supply,  and 
we  entered  upon  1907  convalescent  from  about  the  worst  attack  of  **  blues  ^'  m  the 
history  of  the  business. 

It  is  very  remarkable  and  reflects  very  great  credit  on  the  management  of  the  many 
oompamee  that  there  were  no  failures  of  any  account,  notwithstanding  the  adverse 
conoitions.  There,  however,  would  have  been  had  the  same  conditions  continued 
much  longer. 

'The  recent  experience  has  certainly  been  productive  of  some  good  results,  and  the 
future  does  look  hopeful.  There  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  insanity  among 
paper  manufactmrers.  The  idea  that  any  one  manufacturer  is  so  much  better  situ- 
ated than  anotiier  that  he  can  run  his  neighbor  and  good  friend  out  of  business  seems 
to  have  been  abandoned.  We  have  become  better  acquainted  with  each  other  and 
fbid  out  that  we  are  pretty  good  fellows  after  all,  although  we  have  made  some  mistakes. 

The  general  tendency  seems  to  be  that  we  now  work  to  the  best  of  our  ability  for 
the  common  good  of  the  industry. 

Another  result  of  our  late  experience  has  been  to  effectually  check  the  building  ql 
new  mills  which  have  no  right  or  reason  for  existence. 

There  has  been  comparatively  little  mill  building  or  additions  made  during  the 
year,  and  there  do  not  seem  to  be  many  mills  or  additions  projected. 

Very  soon  after  January  1,  1907,  we  were  confronted  witn  such  an  advance  in  cost 
of  all  raw  materials^  and  especially  pulp  wood,  that  we  could  only  choose  between 
two  alternatives — either  get  a  livmg  price  for  paper  or  go  out  of  business.  Prices 
steadily  advanced  during  the  year  untu  we  were  receiving  some  profit  and  not  doing 
a  losing  business,  as  in  1905  and  1906.  This  was  not  brought  about  by  trusts  or  com- 
binations or  anything  of  the  kind,  but  out  of  absolute  necessity  and  through  a  fight 
for  OUT  lives.    We  have  therefore  lived  through  1907,  having  acoompliahed  many 
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results  to  our  mutual  advantac^e,  aud  are  now  better  equipped  than  ever  before  to 
meet  the  problem  which  conmnts  us.  On  account  of  the  price  of  paper  having 
recently  advanced  over  that  prevailing  in  1905  and  1906  we  nave  been,  to  say  the 
least,  subjected  to  some  very  unkind  criticism  by  certain  publishers,  by  whom  we 
are  accused  of  i>erformin2  all  sorts  of  unlawful  acts. 

The  great  majority  of  tne  publishers  doubtless  mean  to  be  fair,  but  when  a  contract 
for,  say,  10  tons  per  day  is  advanced,  it  is  not  an  easy  proposition  to  make  the  publisher 
understand  the  reasons  why  he  must  pay  tlte  advanced  price,  although  when  over  a 
term  of  years  paper  steadily  declined  from  8  cents  to  2  cents  or  less,  paper  manufacturers 
were  obliged  to  understand  it  whether  they  wanted  to  or  not.  The  insane  idea  that 
has  existed  in  the  past,  that  contracts  must  be  made  extending  over  a  term  of  years,  is 
laigely  responsible  for  this  evil,  whereas  no  contract  should  be  made  extending  over 
more  than  one  year,  and  a  contract  for  six  months  or  even  three  months  would  he  still 
better.  When  a  five-year  contract,  taken  at  what  is  now  a  ridiculouslv  low  price, 
comes  up  for  renewal,  the  publisher  doubtless  does  think  he  is  a  much  aoused  party. 
The  present' prices  of  news  paper  should  at  least  be  sustained,  if  it  does  not  advance 
somewhat,  for  the  following  reasons: 

To  build  and  equip  a  modem  paper,  pulp,  and  sulphite  plant  combined  requires 
fully  two  years'  tmie  and  will  cost  from  $25,000  to  ^,000  per  ton  daily  capacity, 
and  suitable  places  to  build  such  plants  are  not  easy  to  find. 

No  one  now  engaged  in  the  business  will  be  found  insane  enough  to  increase  his 
plant  or  build  new  ones  unless  there  is  a  good  living  profit  assured  for  a  lone  enough 
time  ahead  so  that  there  is  at  least  a  ^[ood  prospect  of  getting  his  money  back. 

Besides  the  cost  of  the  plant  itself  it  is  necessary  to  buy  a  forest  and  provide  sufficient 
working  capital,  which  will  amount  to  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  per  ton  additional. 
After  Imving  biiilt  these  great  plants,  acquired  forest  lands,  ana  having  foimd  the 
necessary  working  capital,  etc.,  comes  the  matter  of  maintenance  and  repairs,  an 
item  very  little  appreciated  or  understood  by  manufacturers  younff  in  the  Dusiness. 
New  plants  now  ouilt  after  the  most  approved  plans  and  of  the  best  construction 
will  scarcely  be  recognized  after  fifteen  years.  If  they  keep  even  with  the  times 
and  up  to  date,  they  will  have  practically  been  rebuilt. 

When  .you  figure  up  your  sheet  and  figure  how  low  yoa  can  sell  your  particular 
publisher  friend,  nlease  do  not  forget  this  item  of  maintenance  and  repairs.  Also  at 
this  time  please  ngure  up  what  your  total  gross  business  amounts  to  compared  with 
the  capital  you  have  invested,  and  you  wilTfind  it  an  amount  altogether  too  small. 

The  time  is  past  when  the  business  can  be  carried  on  in  a  small  way.  and  a  plant 
with  less  than  50  to  75  tons  daily  capacity  can  not  be  a  very  paying  proposition .  Who, 
in  the  face  of  the  attacks  of  certain  pubUshers,  the  agitation  about  expoi^  duties  on 
Canadian  pulp  wood,  and  the  removal  of  tariff  on  paper,  the  labor  conditions,  etc., 
will  invest  in  the  new  mills?  What  banks  will  loan  money  to  build  mills  in  the  face 
of  present  conditions?  Besides  the  great  cost  of  construction  of  a  mill,  the  cost  of 
raw  materials^  especially  wood,  has  advanced  to  a  point  where  we  must  get  a  good 
price  to  pay  nxea  charges,  to  say  nothing  about  pront  on  our  money  invested. 

The  average  advance  in  cost  of  roesed  wood  t<Miay  is  about  $4  per  cord  over  1905 
and  1906,  and  it  will  probably  advance  until  it  reaches  a  price  equivalent  to  lumber. 
Pulp  wood  and  lumber  standing  in  the  forest  should  sell  at  a  price  that  will  yield 
enough  to  provide  for  conservative  lumbering  and  replanting  of  the  forests  cut  over. 
Conservative  lumbering  and  forest  replanting  should  be  made  compulsory,  whether 
on  public  or  private  lands.  As  this  will  naturally  increase  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  and 
also  pulp  sulphite  and  paper,  why  should  not  the  publishers  and  consumers  pay  the 
advance? 

Do  not  rob  the  forests  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumers  of  paper  of  any  kind — ^pub- 
lishers, lumbermen,  builders,  or  anyone  else.  Allow  no  forest  product  to  be  taken 
away  without  full  return  therefor^  and  in  the  end  manufacturers  and  publishers  will 
alike  reap  the  benefit.  Even  if  it  is  necessary  to  increase  prices,  paper  will  then  cost  in 
the  future  less  than  if  made  from  any  other  material  than  wood.  Nothing  has  yet 
been  discovered,  or  is  likely  to  be,  so  cheap  as  a  tree  growing  in  the  forest,  or  that  can 
be  reproduced  so  cheaply.  The  cost  of  all  raw  materials  has  increased,  namely, 
coal,  lime,  sulphur,  felts,  wires,  supplies  of  all  kinds.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into 
details.  The  cost  of  labor  ia  also  largely  increased,  and  in  many  mills  by  the  adoption 
of  the  three-tour  system  on  a  large  hmh-8X>eed  modem  machine,  but  no  firm  ox  fast  mle 
can  be  laid  down,  and  it  makes  a  lot  of  difference  whether  you  yourself  make  up 
your  schedule  or  you  adopt  the  three-tour  system  at  the  dictation  of  some  labor  union. 

These  and  many  other  conditions  we  have  to  meet  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  newp 
printing  paper  ought  not  to  decline  in  price. 

The  question  of  tariff  on  paper,  pulp,  and  forest  products  has  been  agitated  a  good 
deal  of  late,  and  some  action  snould  be  immediately  taken  to  protect  our  interests. 
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While  it  is  possible  some  years  hence  the  tariff  on  paper,  pulp,  and  forest  products 
of  all  kinds  may  be  removed  entirely,  it  should  only  oe  removed  gradusdly,  and  only 
so  removed  on  uie  condition  that  the  Canadian  government  or  the  government  of  any 
other  country  from  which  we  may  import  wood  shall  not  impose  any  export  duty  or 
any  other  restrictions  of  anv  kind  or  nature  on  the  export  of  pulp  wood,  or  any  other 
forest  products  to  the  United  States,  and  also  on  the  conoition  that  the  several  provinces 
of  Canada  shall  not  impose  a  stumpage  tax  or  any  other  chaiges  other  than  tnose  paid 
by  the  Canadians  themselves,  nor  shall  they  impose  any  other  restrictions  of  any  kind 
or  nature  on  the  exxx>rtation  of  pulp  wood  or  torest  products  to  the  United  States. 

If  the  tariff  on  paper  and  forest  products  be  removed,  the  tariff  on  all  other  materials 
that  either  directly  or  indirectly  enter  into  the  cost  of  paper  should  also  be  removed. 
All  of  this  will  open  up  a  subject  of  very  sreat  magnitude,  and  no  hasty  action  should 
be  taken,  but  the  whole  question  should  be  carefully  considered  from  all  points  of 
view. 

We  certainly  should  not  open  up  the  United  States  market  (by  far  the  largest  market 
in  the  world)  to  the  Oanaaian  or  any  foreign  manufacturers  without  an  equivalent 
return. 

We  have  too  much  money  now  invested  in  the  paper  business,  and  our  industry  is 
too  great  not  to  look  after  our  interests  vigorously.  Immediate  action  should  be 
taken  to  protect  ourselves.  Our  future  pulp-wood  supply  is  a  serious  matter,  and 
immediate  action  should  be  taken  toward  conserving  same. 

In  the  past  no  provision  was  made  for  the  future,  the  only  consideration  being  that 
forest  land  be  cheap  enough  so  that  the  wood  could  be  put  into  pulp  and  paper  at  a 
price  that  would  allow  the  land  to  be  stripped  and  then  be  sold  lor  taxes  and  yet  sell 
the  paper  cheap  enough  to  please  the  publishers,  witiiout  anv  regard  to  posterity. 

Now,  many  millions  of  gold  dollars  have  been  given  to  the  publishers  by  robbing 
our  forests.  Is  it  not  about  time  it  stopped?  Let  us  adopt  an  intelligent  system  of 
forestry.  Let  every  piece  of  waste  land  in  the  country  oe  planted  to  forest.  Let 
all  lands  replanted  to  forest  be  exempt  from  taxation  for  a  certain  term  of  years. 
Encoiuage  every  farmer  in  the  country  to  plant  every  part  of  his  farm  now  unpro- 
ductive to  forestry  of  some  kind,  and  let  that  portion  so  planted,  of  course  imder  super- 
vision of  a  proper  board  created  for  that  purpose,  be  exempt  from  taxation  for  a  rea- 
sonable time,  or  until  such  land  shall  have  a  commercial  value. 

For  every  tree  cut  on  smy  forest  land,  whether  on  public  or  private  lands,  cut  for  pulp 
wood  and  lumber,  or  anything  else,  at  least  six  trees  should  be  planted.  This  cJiould 
be  made  compulsory.  Instead  of  trying  to  break  our  business  down  and  force  the  news 
mills,  which  represent  an  investment  of  $100,000,000,  to  move  to  Canada,  why  do  the 
newspapers  not  use  their  colimins  to  build  up  the  business,  advocate  preservation  of 
the  mrests,  the  building  of  storage  reservoirs  for  water-power  purposes  at  the  head- 
waters of  all  streams  in  the  country,  where  practicable,  and  thus  preserve  their  own 
existence? 

While  our  supply  of  pulp  wood  and  raw  material  is  an  exceedingly  important  matter, 
the  establishment  of  uniform  trade  customs  would  also  reap  a  benefit  to  the  industry. 

Before  the  formation  of  the  International  Paper  Company  there  was -no  end  of  abuse 
of  certain  customs.  For  instance,  press  count,  chaiging  back  at  full  price  the  return 
waste  from  press  rooms,  or  any  otner  items,  until  no  one  could  form  much  of  an  idea 
what  he  would  actually  receive  in  the  end  for  his  paper  until  the  publisher  told  him 
what  he  was  going  to  give  him  when  he  got  r^tdy.  Tne  International  Paper  Company 
did  the  trade  the  greatest  service  in  partly  curing  some  of  these  evils,  and  that  company 
■hould  be  given  a  vote  of  thanks  for  so  doing. 

Another  matter  which  should  be  mentioned  here,  and  in  which  all  other  manufac- 
turers have  followed  suit,  is  the  action  first  taken  by  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Com- 
pany, by  which  the  basis  of  weight  for  news-printing  paper,  inst^id  of  bemg  24  by 
36--30  pounds,  500  sheets  or  less,  has  been  incrc^tsed  to  24  by  36 — ^32  pounds,  500  sheets, 
or  heavier.  A  vote  of  thanks  should  be  tendered  the  Gteat  Northern.  According  to 
law  we  are  prohibited  from  making  any  combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  but  we  can 
make  certam  trade  regulations  and  can  correct  abuses  which  now  exist. 

In  order  that  we  may  know  what  we  want  to  do  we  must  know  and  know  quickly 
and  accurately  what  we  are  doing.  The  association  should  establish  a  regular  oureau 
of  statistics,  through  which  we  can  learn  the  exact  condition  of  the  trv^e  in  all  its 
branches,  as  to  supply  and  demand^  or  any  other  matters  of  interest.  A  secretary 
ahould  be  employees  preferably  one  m  no  way  connected  with  the  business,  to  whom 
all  the  members  of  the  association  should  cheerfully  furnish  the  necessary  information 
from  which  he  may  compile  accurate  statistics. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  take  up  the  various  questions-  - 
bureau  of  statistics,  uniform  form  al  contracts,  terms  on  whicn  we  shall  sell,  standard 
weights  and  sizes  (both  for  sheets  and  rolls),  standard  customs^  or  any  other  matten 
which  may  need  adjustment. 
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With  the  evident  disposition  on  the  part  of  all  paper  manufacturers  to  work  together 
for  our  mutuid  bene6t,  the  outlook  seems, to  be  tnat  if  we  continue  to  conduct  our 
business  in  a  rational  manner  there  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not  enjoy  many 
years  of  reasonable  prosperity. 

Report  of  George  M.  McKbb,  Vicb-Presidsnt  ov  Pulp  Diyisioh. 

Gentlemen:  In  speaking  for  the  pulp  division,  I  can  report  a  year  of  considerable 
advancement  for  this  branch  of  the  industry.  The  manufacturers  have  found  that 
the  constantly  rising  price  of  wood  and  the  growing  scarcity  of  the  supply  have  made 
cooperation  necessary  for  obtaining  detailed  information  as  to  the  existing  condi- 
tions of  the  supply  and  demand  for  pulps  throughout  the  different  sections  of  our  own 
country  and  C^ada,  as  well  as  Europe  and  other  foreign  countries. 

A  good  start  has  been  made  in  establishing  a  bureau  of  statistics  for  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  information  of  all  the  data  relative  to  sulphite  pulps.  The 
support  and  cooperation  of  every  sulphite  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  earnestly  solicited  to  make  this  organization  a  success. 

WOOD  PULP. 

The  water  powers  throughout  the  country  during  the  past  year  have  been  constant 
in  nearly  all  sections,  permitting  a  good  output  of  ground  wood. 

Th  ^  demand  for  ground-wood  papers  durine  the  entire  year  was  unusually  good,  and 
in  consequence  there  was  a  ready  sale  for  ail  the  wood  pulp  that  was  manufactured, 
both  in  the  States  and  Canada,  at  prices  ranging,  for  the  Western  States,  from  $25  to  $30 
per  toUj  and  in  the  East  from  $22  to  $25  per  ton. 

The  importations  of  mechanically  ^ound-wood  pulp  from  Canada  during  the  cal- 
endar vear  1906  were  107,363  tons,  and  from  Europe  908  tous,  or  a  total  importation  of 
ground  wood  for  the  year  of  108,271  tons. 

The  importations  of  mechanically  ground-wood  pulp  from  Canada  during  the  calendar 
year  of  Iwl  were  123,109  tons,  and  none  is  reported  as  coming  from  Europe,  makinr 
an  increase  of  ground- wood  pulp  imported  into  the  States  during  the  calendar  year  dl 
1907  of  about  IS  per  cent  over  that  imported  during  the  year  1906. 

UNBLEACHED  SULPHirB. 

During  the  past  }rear  the  usual  number  of  mills  making  pulp  by  the  sulphite  process 
were  in  operation  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  the  addition  of  one  new 
mill  and  some  increases  in  capacity  of  existing  mills  in  the  States  and  the  addition 
of  two  new  mills  in  Canada,  and  several  increases  of  capacity  in  existing  plants. 

While  the  rated  output  of  all  the  sulphite  mills  in  the  States  and  Canada  is  about 
4,000  tons  per  day,  a  much  less  amount  was  actually  produced.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  year  labor  troubles  and  short  wood  supply  caused  a  reduced  production 
in  many  mills,-  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  a  slackening  in  the  demand  for 
sulphite  caused  a  curtailment  in  the  production  of  some  plants. 

There  are  no  figures  available  covering  the  actual  production  of  unbleached  sul- 
phite for  the  year,  but  from  thirteen  mflls  making  sulphite  for  the  market,  with  a 
rated  combined  capacity  of  184,136  tons,  only  109,-305  tons  were  actually  produced. 
You  may  gain  from  these  figures  some  idea  of  the  actual  production  for  the  year,  in 
comparison  with  the  rates'  capacity. 

The  importations  of  unbleached  sulphite  from  Canada  during  the  calendar  year  of 

1906  were  44,997  tons  and  in  the  calendar  year  of  1907  49,496  tons,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  about  10  per  cent. 

The  importations  of  unbleached  sulphite  from  Europe  during  the  calendar  year 

1907  were  50,804  tons,  against  12,922  tons  in  1906,  an  increase  of  about  293  per  cent. 
The  prices  for  unblessed  sulphite  ranged  from  $44  per  ton  for  Eastern  delivery 

to  $46  per  ton  for  Western  delivery.  Prices  for  Canadian  deliveries  during  1906  were 
about  $38,  and  in  1907  advanced  to  about  $42.  The  avera^  net  prices  at  the  mill 
for  Canadian  shipments  were  more  than  United  States  delivery  in  1906  and  about 
equal  in  1907.  ^  otwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  prices  are  high  as  compared  with 
prices  two  or  three  years  aeo,  yet  the  yesLr  was  not  profitable  to  the  manufacturer. 

Owing  to  bad  trade  conditions  existing  in  the  early  fall  of  1906  a  laige  majority  ol 
the  mills  contracted  portions  of  their  product  for  delivery  during  1907  at  very  low 
pric('s;  the  extreme  advances  in  the  cost  of  wood  and  lal)or  so  increased  the  cost  of 
production  that  these  contracts  were  filled  at  a  loss  to  the  producer. 

The  heavy  importation  of  unbleached  sulphite  is  no  cause  for  alarm  to  the  domestic 
manTifaoturer,  and  should  in  no  wav  influence  him  in  selling  his  product  at  a  lose. 
Under  ordinary  consumption  all  of  these  pulps  would  be  readily  absorbed. 
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BLSACHED  SULPHITB. 

Domestic  bleached  sulphite  was  in  active  demand  throughout  the  entire  year. 
Prices  from  12.75  to  $2.85  were  general.  The  imports  of  chemical  bleached  sulphite 
for  the  calendar  year  of  1906  were  33,722  tons,  and  in  the  calendar  year  of  1907,  41,571 
tons,  an  increase  of  about  23  per  cent. 

SODA  FIBSB. 

The  production  of  soda  fiber  during  the  past  year  was  somewhat  over  the  production 
of  previous  years,  as  indicated  by  the  following  returns: 

The  market  production  in  1905  was  97,000  tons;  12,300  tons  were  exported.  The 
market  production  in  1906  was  90,000  tons;  14,100  tons  were  exported.  The  market 
production  in  1907  was  109,000  tons;  11,900  tons  were  exported. 

There  was  a  heavv  demand  for  soda  pulp  throughout  the  vear,  and  on  January  1 
the  mills  had  less  than  one  week's  stock  on  hand.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  ready  sale  for  all  the  soda  pulp  made,  the  business  was  unprofitable  to 
the  manufacturer. 

In  the  fall  of  1906,  during  poor  conditions  of  the  soda-fiber  trade,  the  majority  of 
the  mills  felt  forced  to  -contract  their  production  for  1907  at  very  low  prices.  During 
the  year  the  advances  in  the  cost  of  production,  due  to  increased  cost  of  wood,  Libor, 
and  other  raw  material,  compelled  tne  manufacturer  to  fill  these  contracts  at  a  lo^; 
therefore,  while  their  shipments  reached  the  highest  point  in  1907,  the  results  to  the 
mills  as  a  whole  were  disastrous.  On  the  whole,  the  soda-fiber  industry  can  not  be 
said  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition  at  this  time. 

The  prices  of  soda  pulp  for  1905  and  1906  were  from  $2.15  to  $2.20.  Contracts  have 
been  placed  for  1907  ana  1908  at  $2.40  to  12.50;  the  advance  only  just  about  covers 
the  increased  cost. of  manufacturing. 

The  soda  manufacturers,  along  with  manufacturers  of  other  classes  of  pulp,  must 
consider  that  there  is  no  hope  for  lower  wood  cost,  and  that  when  thev  take  into  con- 
sideration the  deterioration  of  their  plants,  they  have  been  practically  giving  away 
their  product  during  the  past  few  years,  and  the  industry,  as  a  whole,  has  not  yielded  a 
net  return  of  5  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested. 

OBNERAL  REMARKS. 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  manufacture  of  all  classes  of  pulp  is  the  constant 
increase  in  the  price  of  wood,  due  to  the  diminishing  supply.  The  present  hi£;h  prices 
for  wood  are  not  due  to  any  temporary  cause,  but  are  tne  mevitable  result  of  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  prices  must  continue  to  increase.  With  this  fact 
constantly  before  the  manufacturer,  he  should  consider  carefully  before  making  even 
temporary  reductions  in  the  price  of  his  product. 

Pulp  is  the  paper  manufacturer's  important  raw  material,  therefore  his  greatest 
necessity.  Any  unsettled  price  of  this  raw  material  would  be  a  disturbing  dement 
to  the  entire  paper  industry. 

Ironclad  agreements  for  the  maintenance  of  prices  are  always  unsatisfactory,  but 
the  good  effects  of  a  friendly  disposition  to  assist  each  other  by  an  interchange  of  views 
on  subjects  of  mutual  advantage  can  not  be  overestimated. 

An  unreasonable  and  destructive  competition,  which  only  results  in  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  can  only  be  deplored. 

The  CJhairman.  I  have  received  a  telegram  from  John  Strange 
Paper  Company,  of  Menasha,  Wis.,  as  follows  [reads] : 

Men  ASH  A,  Wis.,  May  15  ^  190S, 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Bouse  qf  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 

After  receiving  our  letter,  if  you  want  us,  will  the  21st  do? 

John  Strange  Paper  Company. 

I  suppose  he  means  to  appear  here  upon  the  21st  of  this  month. 
Also  one  from  H.  A.  Frambach,  as  follows  [reads] : 

CmcAQO,  III.,  May  15,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  Washington,  D,  C: 

Will  be  tied  up  in  a  lawsuit  till  latter  part  next  week.    Shall  I  come  on  then? 

H.  A.  Frambach. 

In  my  own  opinion  we  ought  not  to  have  any  hearings  after  Monday 
unless  someboay  shall  be  here.     I  think  you  had  better  notify  every- 
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body  that  we  will  not  have  any  hearings  after  that,  under  the  present 
situation.  I  think  that  we  are  liable  to  adjourn  by  the  end  of  next 
week — liable  to — and  if  we  are  goin^  to  do  anything  at  all,  the  com- 
mittee had  better  work  on  the  evidence  taken  between  now  and 
Monday  night. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  would  be  delighted  to  yield  my  place  to  anyone. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  we  will  excuse  you,  Mr.  Cowles,  at  least 
imtil  2  o'clock. 

<  4t  12  o'clock  noon  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Pursuant  to  recess,  the  committee  reassembled  at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  daily  consular 
report  of  Saturday,  June  1, 1907,  containinga  memorandum  concerning 
the  Quebec  timber  lands  by  the  consul  at  Three  Rivers,  which  will  be 
inserted  in  the  record: 

QUEBEC  TDCBBR  LANDS — ^LUMBEK  lOLLS  AND  OUTPUT  LARQELT  AMERICAN. 

In  his  annual  review  of  the  trade  and  industries  of  his  district,  Consul  James  H. 
Worman,  of  Three  Rivers,  furnishes  the  following  information  concerning  the  timber 
lands  and  the  timber-milling  output  of  the  province  of  Quebec: 

''Americans  were  the  first  to  organize  milling  companies  to  build  sawmills  in  this 
consular  district.  Their  operations  have  continued  to  this  day,  and,  with  three  excep- 
tions, the  lumber  industry  of  Three  Rivers  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Americans 
or  controlled  by  American  capital.  Besides  the  mills  in  Three  Rivers,  there  are  ten 
or  more  lai^e  mills  along  the  north  and  south  shores,  many  of  which  are  controlled  by 
American  capital  and  exporting  their  products  to  the  United  States  principally. 

''Canadians  are  endeavoring  to  influence  such  government  measures  as  may  force 
some  American  industries  dependent  on  Canadian  forest  supplies  to  tiansplant  to 
the  Tominion.  The  farmers  wno  have  forests  to  cut.  especially  m  Quebec  and  Ontario, 
oppose  riddly  such  legislation.  The  withdrawal  ot  the  United  States  from  the  Cana- 
dian lumber  market  would  mean  impoverishment  to  many^of  the  owners  of  forest  land. 


"export  of  pulp  wood — QUEBEC'S  LUHBXB  RESOURCES. 

"When  the  tariff  revision  was  under  discussion  in  conferences  held  in  this  consular 
district,  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  advocated  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood,  but 
the  farmers  successfully  opposed  the  proposition  on  the  ^und  that  cutting  pulp 
wood  was  the  best  means  tney  had  to  ootain  ready  money  auring  the  winter  months. 

"This  entire  export  of  pulp  wood  goes  to  the  United  States,  but  yet  it  only  consti- 
tutes 25  per  cent  of  the  consumption  of  the  pulp  wood  used  by  American  paper  mills, 
viz,  2,500,000  cords  per  annum.  The  Adirondacks  supply  580,000  cords,  or  almost 
the  same  amount  as  Canada. 

"The  premier  and  minister  of  crown  lands  for  Quebec  in  1903  said  that  there  were 
in  this  province  62,592  square  miles  of  crown  lands  under  license  and  100,000  square 
miles  of  absolute  forest  not  then  under  license,  making  a  total  of  162,000  sauare  miles 
of  crown  timber  lands,  amoimting  to  104,000,000  acres.  Since  that  date  tne  mileage 
under  license  has  increased  to  over  67,000  square  miles,  and  there  are,  besides  the  vast 
limits,  some  20,000.000  acres  of  seigneuries  and  patented  lots,  of  which  by  far  the  lai^er 
portion  is  timberea. 

"A  recent  estimate  of  the  timber  supply  in  Quebec  alone  places  the  figures  for  soft- 
wood logs  at  155,000,000,000  feet;  hard-wood  logs,  21,000,000,000  feet;  pulp  wood, 
745,000,000  cords;  besides  730^000,000  railroad  ties  and  wood  suited  only  for  shingles 
and  fence  posts.  The  wealth  m  forests  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  northern  Ontario, 
of  the  Pacific  slope,  of  the  Saskatchewan  Valley,  and  the  far  North  is  yet  to  be  added." 

I  have  received  from  Thomas  J.  Lyons,  commissioner  of  the  bureau 
of  industrial  and  labor  statistics  of  Maine,  a  letter  in  reply  to  a  letter 
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I  sent  out.  STid  which  was  referred  to  the  other  day.    It  will  be  in- 
serted in  tne  record: 

State  of  Maine, 
Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Statistics, 

Augusta  J  Me,,  May  U,  1908, 
Hon.  Jakes  R.  Mann,  Washington,  D.  (7. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  communication  of  May  12  asking  for  information  in  regard  to  the 
hours  of  labor,  conditions  and  wages  of  labor,  both  generally  and  specifically,  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  mills  of  Maine,  came  duly  to  hand.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  informal 
tion  we  have  at  hand  is  not  such  as  to  be  of  much  value  to  you  in  your  investigation. 
The  returns  that  we  have  from  the  pulp  and  paper  makers  that  are  organized  give 
the  maximum  and  minimum  wages  and  hours  worked.  This  is  not  very  definite 
information  and  throws  a  very  feeble  lieht  upon  the  cost  of  production.  However, 
I  have  sent  to  your  address  our  reports  for  1606-7  and  trust  tnat  you  may  find  some- 
thing of  value  in  them. 

There  is,  however,  a  man  of  experience  who  is  available,  and  who  has  been  under 
my  observation  for  some  time  as  chief  clerk  in  the  State  highway  department,  who 
has  held  the  position  of  timekeeper,  paymaster,  and  cost  accountant  in  one  of  the 
lar^e  independent  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  the  State.  He  is  informed  as  to  the  con- 
ditions, hours,  and  wages  of  labor  in  the  pulp  and  paper  jndustry  and  has  visited  and 
had  access  to  the  methods  of  all  the  principal  mills  of  the  State  when  making  up  a 
cost  system  for  tiie  concern  by  which  he  was  employed.  His  specific  figures  cover 
the  peroid  from  1898  to  August,  1904,  inclusive.  If  you  wished  to  call  this  man,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  tel^raph  me  so  that  he  might  have  a  day  or  so  in  which  to 
get  his  facts  in  presentable  uiape  and  find  out  just  what  mills  are  shut  down  or  running 
at  the  present  time. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Thos.  J.  Ltons, 

Commissioner. 

I  have  also  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  reference  to  the  drawbacks  paid  on  imports  of  wood  pulp  for  the 
nine  months  ending  March  31,  1908,  as  follows: 

Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington^  May  15, 1908, 
Hon.  Jahbs  B.  Mann, 

Chairman  CommiUee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here- 
with a  statement  of  the  drawback  paid  on  imports  of  wood  pulp  used  in  the  manu- 
focture  of  paper  exported  for  the  nine  months  ended  Marcn  31,  1908,  by  customs 
districts,  as  compiled  from  the  records  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.  It  is  impracticable  to  furnish  similar  information  as  to  other 
articles  imported  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  the  names  of  the  com- 
panies to  whom  such  drawbacks  were  paid  are  not  of  record  in  the  Department. 
Respectfully, 

Gbo.  B.  Cortelyou,  Secretary. 

Drawback  paid  on  imports  of  wood  pulp  used  in  (he  manufacture  of  paper  exported  for 

nine  months  ending  March  SI,  1908,  by  customs  districts. 


Ciutoms  dlBtrlcts. 


Boston  and  Chaziestown,  Mass 

Memphremagog,  Vt 

New  York,  N.Y 

Portland  and  Falmouth,  Me... 

Total...; 


Pounds. 


1,4^,996 

30,279 

4,156,878 

1,129,528 


6,768,680 


Value. 


17,656 
1,067 


5,554 


14,277 


Drawback. 


$1,220.07 

98.20 

4,197.33 

041.27 


6,456.87 


Retention. 


112.20 

.98 

41.97 

9.41 


64.56 


Drawback 
paid. 


11,207.87 

97.22 

4,155.30 

931.86 


0,392.31 


Also  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  reference  to  the 
tariff  duties  on  printing  paper  enforced  from  time  to  time,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  different  tariff  law8|  from  the  beginning  of  the 
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Government.  This  shows  a  tariff  rate  under  the  first  tariff  act  of  7 J 
per  cent  ad  valorem;  under  the  act  of  May  22,  1824,  a  duty  of  10 
cents  per  pound,  and  the  same  under  the  act  of  1842.  Under  the  act 
of  1846,  known  as  the  Walker  tariff  act,  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  Also  under  the  act  of  1861  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
This  is  on  print  paper.  I  think  the  other  we  have  already  referred  to. 
It  also  shows  statistics  on  the  question  of  an  export  duty  from  Canada 
on  pulp  wood,  which  will  go  into  the  record: 

Treasury  Department, 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  May  15, 1908. 
Eon.  Jameh  K.  Mann, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Mouse  of  Representatives, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  ftcknowledge  the  receipt  of  yoiir  letter  of  the  12th  instant. 
in  which  you  request  information,  for  the  use  of  the  ^lect  Committee  on  Pulp  ana 
Paper  Investigation  of  the  House,  relative  to  the  tariff  duties  on  printing  paper  en- 
forced from  time  to  time  un/der  the  provisions  of  the  different  tsuriff  laws  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Government.  In  reply  I  have  to  advise  you  that  printing  paper  was 
dutiable  under  the  following  mentioned  tariff  acts: 

July  4, 1789,  at  the  rate  of  7)  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

May  22,  1824,  10  cents  per  pound. 

August  30,  1842,  10  cents  per  pound. 

The  act  of  July  30, 1846,  Scnedule  C,  assesses  duty  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
upon  "all  other  paper  not  otherwise  provided  for,*'  and  as  printing  paper  is  not 
otherwise  provided  for  in  the  said  act,  it  would  be  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1857,  provides  that  articles  provided  for  in  Schedule  C  of  the 
act  of  July  30, 1846,  shall  be  subject  to  duty  at  the  rate  of  24  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  act  of  March  2,  1861,  assesses  duty  upon  papers  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and 
printing  paper  is  not  provided  for  in  the  said  act,  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  act  of  July  24,  1862,  section  13,  provides  that,  in  addition  to  the  duties  hereto- 
fore imposed  by  law  on  the  articles  tnereinaftcr  mentioned,  there  shall  be  levied. 
coUected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  6  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  papers  not  otherwise  provided 
for  are  included  in  the  enumeration  in  the  said  section. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1883,  paper,  sized  or  glued,  suitable  only  for  printing  paper,  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  Printing  paper,  unsized,  used  for  books  and  newspapers  exclu- 
sively 15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  act  of  1890,  paragraph  417,  printing  paper,  unsized,  suitable  only  for  books  and 
newspapers,  15  per  cent  aid  valorem.  Paragraph  418,  printing  paper,  sized  or  glued, 
suitaole  only  for  books  and  newspapers,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  act  of  1894,  printing  paper,  unsized,  sized,  or  glued,  suitable  only  for  books ' 
and  newspapers,  15  per  cent  aa  valorem. 

The  act  of  1897,  paragraph  396,  printing  paper,  unsized,  sized,  or  glued,  suitable 
for  books  and  newspapers,  valuea  at  not  above  2  cents  per  pound,  three-tenths  cent 
per  pound;  valued  above  2  cents  and  not  above  2)  cents  per  pound,  four-tenths  cent 
per  pound;  valued  above  2)  cents  per  pound  and  not  above  3  cents  per  pound,  five- 
tenths  cent  per  pound;  vsdued  above  3  cents  and  not  above  4  cents  per  pound,  six- 
tenths  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  4  cents  and  not  above  5  cents  per  pound,  eight- 
tenths  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  5  cents  per  pound,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  reply  to  your  further  inquiry,  I  have  to  state  that  the  Department  has  no  infor- 
mation that  the  Dominion,  of  Canada  or  any  of  its  provinces  imposes  an  export  duty 
wood  pulp,  pulp  wood,  or  printing  paper,  and  it  would  appear  from  the  decision  of 
the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  seventh  circuit,  suit  No.  1396,  Heckendom 
V.  United  States,  that  while  the  British  Parliament  has  given  to  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment the  ri^ht  to  impose  such  dutv,  this  authority  has  not  been  exercised.  It  is  true, 
in  the  decision  cited,  the  court  held  that  the  25  cents  per  cord  referred  to  therein  was, 
in  fact,  an  export  duty,  but  it  is  treated  by  the  Province  of  Quebec  as  a  license  fee  for 
cutting  wood  on  Crown  land. 

It  would  appear  from  an  examination  of  the  several  tariff  acts  that  the  provision  for 
a  duty  on  pulp  first  appeared  in  the  tariff  act  of  1883.  Schedule  M  of  the  act  providing 
for  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  "pulp,  dried,  for  paper  makers*  use."  Under 
the  act  of  1890,  paragraph  415,  the  duty  upon  wood  pulp  is  as  follows:  "Mechanically 
ground  wood  pulp,  |2.50  per  ton,  dry  weight;  chemical  wood  pulp,  unbleached,  $6 
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per  ton,  diy  weight;  bleached,  $7  per  ton,  dry  weight."  Under  the  act  of  1894,  paia- 
eraph  303,  meclmnically  ground  wood  pulp  and  chemical  wood  pulp,  unbleached  or 
bleached,  was  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  is  not  until  we  come  to  the  act  of  1897  that  we  find  any  provision  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  countervailing  duty  upon  wood  pulp  or  printing  paper  produced  in  a  country 
or  its  dependencies  which  imposes  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood. 

In  this  connection  I  have  to  invite  your  attention  to  a  letter  addressed  to  Hon. 
William  H.  Stafford,  a  member  of  your  committee,  upon  other  phases  of  the  question 
under  consideration,  in  which  letter  were  inclosed  various  decisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment, the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers,  and  the  courts,  in  regard  to  the 
countervailing  duty  upon  wood  pulp. 

Respectfully,  Gxo.  B.  Cobtelyou, 

Secretary, 

I  have  also  received  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, inclosing  copies  of  various  cablegrams  from  different  countries, 
giving  the  pnces  of  print  paper  in  different  parts  of  the  worid  to-day. 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  op  Statistics, 
Washington^  May  15, 1908, 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Pvlp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Sm:  I  inclose  to  you  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  chief  clerk  of  the  State 
Department,  together  with  copies  of  tdegrams  from  American  consuls  at  Vienna,  Ber* 
lin,  Melbourne,  and  Ottawa,  giving  the  market  prices  of  news-print  paper  in  their 
respective  countries-.      • 

I  also  inclose  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  office  of  the  collector  of  customs  at  New  York, 
with  information  in  regard  to  the  average  price  of  printing  paper  imported  at  that  port 
from  several  countries  during  the  fiscal  year  1907  and  nine  months  ending  with  March 
31,  1908. 

Trusting  that  the  information  will  be  of  value  to  you,  I  am. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

O.  P.  Austen,  Cld^  of  Bwrecai, 


Department  of  Stats, 
Washington,  May  14, 1908. 
The  Chtbf  Clerk, 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Sir:  Referring  to  previous  correspondence,  I  have  to  inclose  herewith,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State,  copies  of  telegrams  received  by  the  Department  from 
Consul-General  Rublee,  of  Vienna;  Vice  Consul-Greneral  Cauldwell.  of  Berlin;  Con- 
Bul-Greneral  Bray,  of  Melbourne,  and  supplementary  telegram  from  Consul-General 
Foster,  of  Ottawa,  giving  market  prices  for  news  prmt  paper,  as  requested  by  youi 
Department. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  W.  T.  Carr, 

Chief  Clerk. 

Vienna,  May  13, 1908, 
Secretary  of  State,  Washington, 

Present  market  price  news-print  paper  in  Austria  24  crowns  per  100  kilograms. 
'Price  has  decreased  1  crown  each  year  during  last  six  years. 

Rublee. 


Bbbun,  May  13, 1908, 
Secretary  nf  State,  Washington: 

Average  price  received  from  all  sales  in  Germany  by  news-print  paper  manufacturers, 
delivery  included,  1902,  22.95  marks  per  100  kilograms;  1903,  21.50;  1904,  21.35; 
1905,22;  1906,21.90;  1907,21.40;  average  1908,  completely  estimated,  21.75.  Bcriin 
daily  states  its  contracts  for  parallel  years  were  20.50,  20.60,  20.60,21.25, 21.5021.00, 
21.60. 

Oauldwblu 
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MxLBOURNB,  May  IS,  1908, 
State  Department,  Washington: 

American,  £12  78. 6<1. ;  English,  £13  28. 6d,  British  tons,  c.  i.  f .  Past  six  years  average 
poundleas. 

Bbat. 

The  telegram  from  Ottawa,  from  Foster,  consul-general,  is: 

Ottawa,  Ontario,  May  it,  1908, 
Sbcretart  of  State,  WashingUm: 

Unable  to  obtain  to-day  market  prices  news  print  for  six  years.  Am  promised 
information  to-morrow  night.  No  shipments  from  Ottawa  prior  to  1907.  Market 
price  here  early  last  year  $1.70  per  hundredweight,  gradually  advancing  to  $1.90  in 
autumn. 

Foster,  ConsuUGeneral, 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Austm  also  includes  a  letter  from  the  deputy 
collector  of  the  customs  service  at  the  port  of  New  York,  giving  the 
average  price  of  printing  paper  imported  at  New  York  durine  the 
fiscal  year  1.907  and  for  nine  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  snow- 
ing the  value  of  print  paper  not  above  2  cents  per  pound,  average 
gnce  1.65  cents  plus  per  pound,  being  entirely  importation;]  from 
anada.  That  is  for  tne  nscal  year  ending  June  30, 1907.  For  the 
same'quaUty  of  paper  imported  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present 
fiscal  year  the  valuation  is  1.94  cents  plus.  That  is  an  increase  of 
29  cents  a  hundred. 

(The  letter  and  inclosure  referred  to  follow:) 

United  States  Customs  Service, 

New  York,  May  U,  1908. 
The  Gbiev,  Bureau  ov  Statistics, 

DepxrtmerU  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Wathington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  11th  instant  asking  for  a  statement  of  the  average 
price  of  printing  paper  imported  at  New  York  from  several  countries  during  the  fiscal 
year  1907  and  for  nine  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  as  reported  under  classes  1735 
to  1740,  inclusive,  of  Schedule  E,  for  the  use  of  the  chairman  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  beg  to  report  that  statements  beannfi" 
the  information  requested  covering  all  imports  of  printing  paper  entering  into  the  said 
classes  are  inclosed. 

Respectfully,  H.  C.  Stuart, 

Special  Deputy  Collector. 


New  York 
to  1740  oj 


Statement  of  average  price  per  pound  of  printing  paper  imported  at  the  port  of 
dunng  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1907,  as  compiled  under  classes  17S5 
Schedule  K 

Cents. 

Class  1735,  valued  not  above  2  cents  per  pound,  imi)orted  from  Canada .  1. 65+ 

Class  1736,  valued  above  2  and  not  above  2}  cents  per  pound,  imported  &om 

Canada 2.09-f 

Class  1737,  valued  above  2}  and  not  above  3  cents  per  pound,  imported  from — 

Germany 2.56+ 

Sweden 2.99+ 

Class  1738,  valued  above  3  and  not  above  4  cents  per  pound,  imported  firom — 

Unitwi  Kingdom 3. 14— 

Austria 3.72— 

Belgium 8.99 

.GaaB  1739.  valued  above  4  and  not  above  5  cents  per  pound,  imported  from^— 

Austria 4.00+ 

Belgium 4.30+ 

Unned  Kingdom 4.43+ 

Germany 4.57+ 

Class  1740,  valued  above  5  cents  per  pound,  imported  from — 

Germany 8.69+ 

France 9.45+ 

Austria 10.19+ 
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ClasB  1740,  valued  above  5  cents  per  pound,  imported  from— Continued.  Oente. 

China. ....; 13.10+ 

Italy 13.60+ 

Hongkong 14. 30— 

United  iSngdom 14.90+ 

Netherlands 17.02- 

Japan 17.40+ 

Bdgium 89.60+ 

Statement  of  average  price  per  pound  of  printing  paper  imported  at  the  port  of  New  York 

during  the  nine  montht  endmg  March  SI,  1908,  as  compiled  under  classes  27S6  to  1740 

of  Schedule  E. 

Cento. 

Class  1735,  valued  not  above  2  cents  per  pOund,  imported  from  Canada 1. 94+ 

Class  1736,  valued  above  2  and  not  above  2}  cpnts  per  pound,  imported  from 
Canada 2.24+ 

Class  1737,  valued  above  2}  and  not  above  3  cents  per  pound,  imported  from 
Canada 2.62+ 

Class  1738,  valued  above  3  and  not  above  4  cents  per  pound,  improted  from — 

Norway 3.04+ 

Austria 3.66+ 

Class  1739,  valued  above  4  and  not  above  5  cents  per  pound,  imported  from 
several  countries  in  small  quantities,  Germany  predominating 4. 50+ 

Class  1740,  vsdued  above  5  cents  per  pound,  imported  from — 

Germany 8.53+ 

Fiance 10.42- 

Netherlands 10.43+ 

United  Kingdom 11. 88 

Italy 15.20+ 

Japan 28.69+ 

The  Chairman.  I  have  also  a  letter  from  Timothy  Healy,  president 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen,  relating 
to  the  wa^es  of  engineers,  firemen,  etc.,  at  Glens  Falls  mill  and  Fort 
Edward  mill,  which  may  oe  inserted: 

Nbw  York  Cirr,  April  t8, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives y  WasMngton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  informed  that  you  have  been  appointed  by  Speaker  Gannon  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  investigate  the  so-called  paper  trust. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  inclosing  you  a  digest  of  the  pay  roll  of  the  steam-plant  section 
of  the  Glens  Falls  mill  and  the  Fort  Edward  mill  of  the  International  Paper  Company, 
which  company,  I  believe,  are  classed  as  the  paper  trust. 

This  digest,  I  believe,  will  give  you  and  your  committee  an  idea  of  the  increase  in 

wages  paid  to  its  workingmen  in  the  past  ten  years  by  the  International  PM)er  Com- 

|>any,  while  the  wages  paid  by  the  Canadian  manufacturers  has  not  increased  one  iota 

•  m  that  time.    Therefore  I,  as  the  representative  of  the  American  wage-earner,  emphat- 

icaUy  protest  against  taking  the  duty  off  of  wood  pulp  and  white  paper. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Timothy  Hbalt, 
President  Intematumal  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Ftrernen, 


Pay-roll  digest  steams-plant  section. 

OLENB  falls  MILL. 


Oocopatlon. 

Number 
of  men. 

1808. 

1006. 

Percent 

of  In- 

ciease. 

No. 

NaiDA. 

Bate. 

Amoont. 

Bate. 

Amount 

a 

EmdnW.r^TTTr T-- 

1 

1 

1 

2 

19 

1 

10.2000 
.1375 
.1250 
.1818 
.1250 
.1250 

10.2000 
.1375 
.1250 
.3036 
2.3750 
.1250 

laadoo 

.3300 
.2700 
.3000 

.2500 
.2500 

ia3300 
.3300 
.2700 
.6000 

4.7500 
.2500 

66.0 

.^tSo7......::..;:.: ...;:: 

140.0 

116.0 

5 

Hmiid  flrmiAii. ......Trr t-t-tt.... 

A5.0 

6 

Firsman ..••......•••>>>.•..... 

100.0 

Ash  handltr.  ......  a.^TT -rr^.... 

loao 

35 

8L8261 

6.5300 

0&5 

1010 
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FORT  EDWARD  IQLL. 


s 

Engineer 
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I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  McNair,  general  manager  of  the  Northwest 
Paper  Company,  of  Cloquet,  Minn.,  in  which  he  says  [reads]: 

Northwest  Paper  Comfant, 

Cloquet,  Minn,,  May  iS,  1908, 
fion.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Chairman,  House  of  Representatives ,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of  recent  date  directed  to  the 
Northwest  Paper  Company,  at  hand  during  tne  writer's  absence.  Representing  the 
Northwest  Paper  Company,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  appear  before  the  pulp  and  paper 
investigating  committee  at  such  time  as  may  be  desired.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  suopcena.  Will  be  pleased  to  have  it  Indicated  a  few  dajrs  before  the  committee 
wishes  me  to  be  in  Washington. 
Thanking  you  for  the  courtesy  of  sending  the  notice,  I  am. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

0. 1.  McNaib. 

Perhaps  that  ought  to  be  printed  in  the  record.  I  presume  we 
will  not  have  a  chance  to  hear  Mr.  McNair,  but  his  wilungness  will 
appear  from  this.  There  are  a  number  of  that  sort  that  need  to.  go 
into  the  record  later  on. 

Now,  Mr.  Lyman. 

Mr.  Chester  W.  Lyman,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wiD  give 
w^  to  Mr.  Gould,  who  wants  to  get  away  this  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  we  will  hear  Mr.  Gould. 

■ 

STATEMENT  07  MB.  0.  H.  B.  OOULD,  07  LYONS  7ALLS,  N.  Y. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  your  name,  Mr.  Gould  1 

Mr.  Gould.  G.  H.  B.  Gould. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  residence) 

Mr.  Gould.  Lyons  Falls,  Lewis  County,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  connected  with  a  paper  mill  or  pulp  millt 

Mr.  GrouLD.  The  Gould  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  mill  1 

Mr.  Gould.  Lyons  Falls. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  what  kind  of  a  mill  you  have,  its 
capacity,  and  so  forth,  very  briefljrl 

Mr.  GouiJ).  We  have  two  machines,  with  a  capacity  of  40  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  running  full  now  I 

Mr.  Gould.  Just  now;  yes,  sir.  One  machine  has  been  shut  down 
considerably  since  the  1st  of  January.  The  other  one  has  been 
running  steadily. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  market  your  own  paper,  Mr.  Gould  I 

Mr.  Gould.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  seU  it  through  1 

Mr.  Gould.  Largely  through  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co. 
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The  Chairmak.  How  long  has  that  arrangement  been  in  force  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  About  two  years,  I  think. 

The  CHAraMAN.  How  did  you  happen  to  put  the  selling  of  it  in  the 
hands  of  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  I 

Mr.  Gould.  Previous  to  that  we  were  with  the  Manufacturers' 
Paper  Company,  of  New  York,  and  previous  to  that  we  sold  through 
the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company.  We  put  it  through  the 
houses  there  because  I  think  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  tyiiII  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Manufacturers'  Paper  Company  still  in 
existence? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes,  sir;  very  much  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  took  the  business  away  from  themt 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  prices  are  you  getting  for  paper  now  I 

Mr.  Gould.  From  $2.05  at  the  mills  to  $2.65  deHvered. 

The  Chairman.  $2.65  deUvered.  Can  you  tell  us  what  that 
would  represent  at  the  mill? 

Mr.  Gould.  That  would  represent  a  freight  rate  of  about  43  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  that  paper  go  tot 

Mr.  Gould.  Down  to  Florida  and  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  deliver  paper  at  a  certain  price,  how 
much  do  you  take  oflF  above  the  freight  cost  to  fix  what  you  consider 
your  price  f.  o.  b.  mill? 

Mr.  Gould.  We  usually  add  the  freight  cost  to  the  f.  o.  b.  price. 
Where  the  freight  is  high  we  make  a  higher  price. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand;  but  suppose  you  are  selling  this 
paper  at  $2.65  in  Florida.    The  freight  rate  is  how  much,  do  you  say  1 

Mr.  Gould.  It  is  43  cents,  or  in  that  neighborhood.  I  do  not  just 
recall  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  it  $2.22  at  the  mill.  Do  you 
consider  that  the  net  selHng  price  at  the  mill? 

Mr.  Gould.  About  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  commissions? 

Mr.  Gould.  A  commission  of  3  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  expense  of  delivery  at  the  other 
end,  or  do  you  deliver  it? 

Mr.  Gould.  No  expense.  We  deUver  it  f.  o.  b.  at  the  shipping 
points. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  any  in  New  York  City? 

Mr.  Gould.  Not  of  news  just  at  present;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  price  that  you  are  getting 
now  at  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  At  the  mill,  $2.10. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  an  advance  is  that  over  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Gould.  With  us  or  with  the  whole  trade  ? 

The  Chairman.  With  you. 

Mr.  Gould.  With  us,  30  cents  a  hundred ;  $6  at  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gould,  do  you  Imow  of  any  agreement  or 
understanding  of  any  kind  among  the  paper  manufacturers  or  the 
selling  affents  to  put  a  fixed  or  concerted  price  upon  paper  or  to 
restrict  the  output? 

Mr.  Gould.  No,  sir;  there  is  none  whatever;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  arrangement  by  which  one 
mill  or  selling  agent  is  given  notice  of  an  inquiry  from  a  proposed  pur- 
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chaser  of  a  quotation-  made  to  such  person  by  another  mill  or  selling 
agent? 

Mr.  Gould.  No,  sir.  We  frequently  quote  upon  an  inquiry. 
Several  mills  wiD  quote  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  it  appears  in  the  statements  before  us  in 
various  cases  that  parties  who  received  a  quotation  from  some  other 
mill  than  the  one  that  had  previously  been  supplying  those  parties 
were  right  away  told  by  their  own  mill  that  such  and  such  a  quotation 
had  been  made  to  them.    Do  you  know  how  that  could  come  about? 

Mr.  Gould.  That  would  possibly  cipplj  l^st  fall,  when  we  all  had 
more  than  we  could  do.  At  that  time  we  considered  that  the  orders 
belonging  to  each  one  of  us  belonged  to  that  mill.  It  was  generally 
80  imderstood  among  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  quite  understand. 

Mr.  Gould.  Each  one  of  us  last  fall — I  do  not  think  there  was  a 

gaper  mill  making  paper  but  what  had  more  orders  than  we  could 
11.  ^  We  had  to  run  Sundays  in  order  to  keep  our  contracts  up.  An 
inquiry  would  come  up  to  us  from  somebody  that  we  knew  the  St. 
Regis  or  some  other  paper  company  had  business  with,  and  we  could 
not  take  it  up,  and  we  would  simply  say,  "You  must  get  it  from  the 
mill  you  have  been  taking  from.     We  can  not  take  it." 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  but  if  it  is  a  fact  that  the  St.  Regis  mill  had 
made  these  parties  a  certain  quotation  at  a  certain  price,  how  would 
you  be  informed  of  that  fact,  those  parties  not  being  your  customers? 

Mr.  Gould.  We  would  not  know  unless  we  would  happen  to  find 
it  out. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  be  stated  quite  often  that  such  an 
occurrence  took  place  with  respect  to  different  mills.  Can  you  tell 
us,  in  reference  to  the  prices  of  pulp  wood,  do  you  furnish  your  own 
pulp  wood  or  doyou  buy  it? 

Mr.  Gould,  We  own  our  own  pulp  lands,  Mr,  Mann. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Do  you  buy  any  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Gould.  A  year  ago  last  winter  we  bought  some. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  operating  on  your  own 
pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Gould.  Since  1892. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  no  occasion  to  be  in  the  market 
much  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Gould.  No,  sir.  On  the  contrary — on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
sold  considerable  pulp  wood.    We  are  selling  it  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Wnom  did  you  sell  to  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  Anyone  that  wants  it.  I  am  selling  some  to-day  to 
the  Taggart  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Paper  mills  in  the  United  States  in  your  vicinity? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes;  at  Carthage,  about  30  miles  north  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  pulp  wood  have  you  sold  in  the  last 
year? 

Mr.  Gould,  We  have  iust  commenced  to  sell;  nolliing  except  what 
we  are  commencing  to  snip  now. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  sold  any  in  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes.     In  1905  we  sold  several  thousand  cords. 

The  Chairman.^  Do  you  aim  to  sell  it  at  the  market  price,  or  do  you 
pay  much  attention  to  what  the  market  price  is? 

Mr,  Gould.  Certainly. 
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The  Chairman.  What  occasion  have  you  to  pay  much  attention 
to  the  market  price  when  you  use  your  own  pulp  wood,  and  sell  very 
little! 

Mr.  Gould.  We  are  selling  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  selling  much  to  speak  oft 

Mr.  Gould.  No.  In  1905  we  knew  what  the  Canadian  wood  was 
selling  for.    We  had  to  compete  with  that. 

The  Ceaibman.  You  would  have  no  occasion  to  watch  the  market 
particularly  on  pulp  wood  1 

Mr.  Gould.  Not  particularly  so. 

The  Chairman.  Li  making  up  any  accounts  or  statements  in  your 
mill,  do  you  figure  the  estimated  cost  of  pulp  wood  t 

Mr.  Gould.  Of  ourst 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes,  sir.    We  figure  the  actual  cost  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  keep  separate  accounts  for  pulp  wood,  dif- 
ferent from  the  mill  itself? 

Mr.  Gould.  We  keep  a  pulp-wood  account,  and  the  mill  is  charged 
with  that  at  the  end  of  each  month,  with  the  amount  of  wood  it  uses. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  charged  on  a  basis  of  the  actuiJ  exp^ise 
or  is  it  an  arbitrary  amount? 

Mr.  Gould.  In  ours  it  is  charged  on  the  basis  of  an  actual  expense. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  figure  the  actual  expense? 

Mr.  Goxtld.  We  use  a  certaiQ  amount  of  stumpage,  and  the  amount 
of  skidding,  and  the  amoimt  of  driving  to  the  mill.  Ours  is  all 
driven  down  the  river. 

The  Chairman.  Can  vou  tell  us  the  comparative  charges^  based 
upon  actual  expense,  tnat  you  have  made  on  pulp  wood  m  your 
establishment? 

Mr.  Gould.  It  has  been  about  $10  a  cord,  Mr.  Mann. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  No  ;  for  the  last  tmree  years.  Previous  to  that  it  was 
cheaper.    Previous  to  that  it  was  less. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Gould.  About  $10  a  cord  is  what  it  costs  us  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  what? 

Mr.  Gould.  That  is  per  cord. 

The  Chairman.  Tein  dollars  represents  what? 

Mr.  GoxTLD.  A  cord  of  wood  delivered  at  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  based  upon  how  much  for  stumpage? 

Mr.  Gould.  Three  dollars  a  cora. 

The  Chairman.  And  $7  a  ton  represents  the  cutting  and  skidding 
and  getting  it  to  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  rough  wood,  or  peeled  wood  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  Rough  wood. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  very  important  for  us  to  know  what 
the  cost  of  this  wood  was  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Gould.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  less,  Mr.  Mann. 

The  Chairman,  xes,  I  understand;  but  how  much  less? 

Mr.  Goxtld.  It  was  $3  a  cord  less. 

The  Chairman.  Here  we  have  instances — ^I  think  Mr.  Cowles 
testified  to  the  fact  that  rough  wood  was  furnished  to  him  not  very 
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many  years  ago  at  $6  and  something  a  cord;  and  if  it  is  costing  you 
now  $7  a  cord  for  labor — that  is  what  this  $7  represents ?    It  is  labor? 

Mr.  Gould.  Well,  the  stumpage  was  not  worth  as  much  ten  years 
ago  as  now. 

The  Chairman.  Seven  dollars  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  stumpage. 
It  is  labor  and  freight  entirely) 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  costs  you  $7  now  for  labor  and  freight,  and 
your  freight  can  not  be  large,  and  Mr.  Cowles  was  buyinjg  it,  including 
Doth  stumpage,  labor,  and  freight,  eight  years  ago  for  something 
over  $6  per  cord 

Mr.  Stafford.  Six  dollars? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  $6  a  cord — we  would  like  to  have  the  figures  if 
you  can  give  them  to  us. 

Mr.  Gould.  I  say  at  the  time  he  mentioned  it  there,  it  was  worth 
to  us  about  $7  a  cord. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  still  how  much  for  stumpage! 

Mr.  Gould.  That  would  be  $1.50  a  cord  for  stumpage. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  cost  you  for  labor  and  freight  at  that 
time  about  $5.50  a  cord? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  it  be  for  freight? 

Mr.  Gould.  There  is  no  freight  at  all.  It  is  in  the  driving  in  the 
streams — floated  down  to  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  of  that  $5.50,  eight  years  ago,  or 
$7,  that  is  not  labor? 

Ikfr.  Gould.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  on  the  three  or  two  tour  system? 

Mr.  Gould.  On  the  two;  one  hundred  and  thirty- two  hours  a 
week.    We  pay  the  men  for  one  hundred  and  forty-four. 

The  Chairman.  They  work  sixty-five  and  sixty-six  hours  a  week, 
respectively,  changing  o£P  from  one  week  to  another?  Is  not  that 
right? 

Mr.  Gould.  I  guess  not.  For  instance,  our  men  go  on  Monday  at 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  day  crew,  and  go  off  at  6  o'clock  Sat- 
urday night;  and  the  mght  crews  go  one  at  6  o'clock  Sunday  night 
and  go  on  Saturdaymorning. 

The  Chairman.  The  day  men  work  six  days  in  the  week  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  hours  in  a  day? 

Mr.  Gould.  Eleven  hours. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  sixty-six  hours? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  night  men  work  five  dajrs  in  the  week?  » 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes;  they  get  paid  for  seventy-six  hours. 

The  Chairman.  They  get  paid  for  a  week,  and  they  work  sixty-five 
and  sixty-six  hours.  The  actual  time  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
hours  instead  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two.  We  have  had  that 
drilled  into  our  heads  pretty  thoroughly. 

Has  there  been  any  advance;  and  if  so,  what,  in  the  wages  of  the 
men  in  your  mill  in  recent  years? 

Mr.  Gould.  About  three  years  ago  we  had  an  advance. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  on  the  average? 
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Mr.  Gould.  About  one-third,  or  a  little  less  than  that;  about  one- 
fourth. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  were  they  paid  after  the  advance, 
for  the  machine  tenders,  say) 

Mr.  Gould.  The  machine  tenders  before  the  advance  were  paid 
$3  a  day.    Since  then,  $3.25  for  eleven  hours'  work. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  be  an  advance  of  one-third. 

Mr.  Gould.  Some  of  the  lower-paid,  men  went  up  higher.  A 
third  is  too  high.    It  could  not  exceed  a  quarter. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  you  made  an  advance  of  about  26  per 
cent) 

Mr.  Gould.  We  calculated  to  make  an  advance  of  26  per  cent  all 
through. 

The  Chairman.  Three  years  ago  t 

Mr.  Gould.  I  think  it  was  thiie  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  the  pay  roll  amount  to  in  your 
mill  after  the  advance  1 

Mr.  Gould.  I  do  not  remember. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  amount  to  nowt 

Mr.  Gould.  Our  pay  roll  amounts  to  about  $2,000  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  advance  since  the  advance  of 
three  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  Not  a  general  advance;  no.  We  have  advanced  our 
firemen,  I  think,  withm  the  last  year,  something  like  10  or  16  cents 
a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  an  advance  of  wages  of  all  the  employees 
three  years  agol 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes^sir.    We  advanced  them  all. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  result  of  a  union  t 

Mr.  Gould.  No,  sir.  It  was  the  result  of  the  fact  that  the  labor- 
ing men's  supplies,  what  thev  lived  on,  were  costing  more,  and  we 
felt  as  though  the  men  should,  have  more  wages? 

The  Chaikman.  Are  there  any  unions  in  your  mill? 

Mr.  Gould.  No,  sir.  There  was  a  union  at  Ljrons  Falls.  They 
came  in  there  two  years  ago  and  organized  a  union.  Thirteen  or 
fourteen  of  the  crew  joined  it,  and  I  mtve  not  heard  a  word  of  it  for 
the  last  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  jon  state  the  market  price  of  pulp  wood,  by 
years,  during  the  past  eight  or  ten  years ) 

Mr.  Gould.  A  year  ago  this  winter  I  bought  pulp  wood  delivered 
from  Canada,  at  $9.26  a  cord. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Will  you  state,  in  giving  the  prices,  the  kind  of 
wood? 

Mr.  Gould.  That  was  a  year  ago  this  winter. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Will  you  state  the  kind,  whether  spruce  or  rossed 
or  peeled  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  That  was  peeled.  I  am  quoted  on  that  same  wood 
to-day  at  $11.26.  Five  years  ago  I  bought  some  at  $7.26  a  cord 
from  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  effect,  in  yotur  judgment,  upon 
your  business  if  the  tariff  on  news-print  paper,  or  paper  less  than  2 
cents  in  value  per  pound,  should  be  repealed  I 
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Mr.  GoiTU).  I  think  the  result  would  be  a  less  price  for  a  short  time, 
until  the  business  of  the  countiy  gets  in  good  condition  again.  As 
soon  as  it  did,  the  price  would  be  just  exactly  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Do  jou  think  the  price  of  print  paper  is  controlled 
by  the  condition  of  business  in  the  coxmtry  t 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes,  sir;  just  like  anything  else. 

The  Chairkan.  We  have  the  worst  condition  of  business  in  the 
coimtry  now  that  we  have  had  for  ten  years,  and  the  price  is  a  good 
deal  higher  on  news-print  paper  now  than  it  was  apparently  at  any 
time  from  1897  to  1907,  when  the  business  of  the  country  was  ex- 
tremely prosperous.     How  do  you  reason  that? 

Mr.  Gould.  Simply  because  the  paper  makers  realize  that  they 
have  to  have  that  price  for  the  paper  or  else  they  have  got  to  quit. 
We  can  not  go  to  work  and  put  these  lai^e  amounts  oi  money  in 
machines  that  cost  $25,000  and  install  a  plant  for  each  ton  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  price  is  not  afPected  so  much  by  the  busi- 
ness conditions  of  the  country  and  the  prosperity  as  it  is  by  the 
experience  of  the  people  making  the  paper) 

Mr.  Gould.  I  think  in  1906,  Mr.  Mann,  that  for  every  cord  of 
wood  or  particle  of  pulp  or  spruce  that  we  put  into  paper  we  could 
have  gotten  more  for  that  same  spruce  if  we  had  put  it  into  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  large  share  of  it  that  you  put  into  paper 
that  you  can  not  put  into  lumber  t 

Mr.  Gould.  Not  a  laige  amoimt.  I  have  sold  a  large  amoimt 
of  pulp  wood  just  exactly  as  we  cut  it,  where  we  had  a  surplus — 
that  is,  to  the  Brown  Strike  Lumber  Company,  at  Fulton  Chain, 
N.  Y. — and  sawed  the  logs  as  small  as  6  inches  at  the  small  end  into 
lumber. 

The  Chairman.  Didn't  you  use  up  all  the  boughs  and  tops  of 
spruce  wood  into  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Gould.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  the  tops? 

Mr.  Gould.  No,  sir;  only  from  5  inches  in  diameter  up. 

The  Chairman.  What  becomes  of  the  smaller  boughs  f 

Mr.  Gould.  They  lay  and  decay. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  would  become  a  little  more  eco- 
nomical. 

Mr.  Gould.  It  would-be  too  expensive  to  handle  it.  We  would 
have  to  have  3^  cents  for  paper  if  we  had  taken  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  happen  to  increase  your  price  of 
paper  last  summer  about  50  cents  a  100  pounds  delivered,  just  about 
the  same  time  that  the  other  manufacturers  made  a  similar  advance 
on  new  contracts? 

Mr.  Gould.  Why,  I  heard  what  others  were  getting  for  their  paper, 
and  naturally  I  wanted  the  same  price  that  they  got. 

The  Chairman.  You  naturally  wanted  business,  also  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  find  a  good  deal  of  hesitancy  on  the  part 
of  buyers  to  purchase  at  the  advanced  price? 

Mr.  Gould.  No,  sir;  not  on  the  part  of  many  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  does  it  cost  you  to  make  paper 
than  it  does  the  mills  right  across  the  line  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Gould.  Well,  we  are  rather  peculiarly  situated,  Mr.  Mann. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  want  to  know  about.  We  do  not 
know  the  peculiar  situation. 

Mr.  Gould.  For  instance,  we  do  not  run  our  mills  at  all  by  steam. 
All  the  steam  we  use  is  just  for  the  drying  of  the  paper,  and  we  make 
a  saving.  I  think,  of  a  half  a  ton  of  coal  per  ton  of  paper,  and  by  doing 
that  ana  drying  by  Uve  steam  instead  of  exhaust  steam  our  coed 
runs  about  halt  a  ton  per  ton  of  paper,  while  driving  with  a  steam 
engne  will  run  a  little  more  per  ton  of  paper.    There  is  a  saving  there. 

llie  Chairman.  How  much. capacity  has  one  of  your  machmest 

Mr.  Gould.  The  two  machines  will  average  40  tons  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  two? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes.  One  is  102  inches  of  finished  paper,  and  the 
other  is  92  inches  of  finished  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  what  it  costs  for  labor  now  to  pro- 
duce a  pound  or  hundredweight  or  ton  of  paper? 

Mr.  CfouLD.  I  have  those  ^ures,  but  it  is  not  figured  in  that  way, 
Mr.  Mann. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  give  it  in  any  way  you  have  it  figured. 

Mr.  Gould.  The  wages  we  are  paying  the  men,  our  help,  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  No.    The  amount  of  labor  that  goes  mto  a  unit. 

Mr.  Gould.  It  is  $5.71  for  makmg  the  rolls. 

llie  Chairman.  What  does  that  represent? 

I^.  Gould.  You  asked  me  the  labor  for  making  a  ton  of  paper. 
That  is  $5.71  for  the  last  four  months.  That  represents  the  actual 
labor  cost. 

The  Chairman.  From  when  until  when  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  The  last  four  months  up  to  the  1st  of  this  month. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  time  the  pulp  wood  comes 

Mr.  Gould.  From  the  time  the  wood  comes  to  the  mill — ^no;  the 
the  ground  wood,  and  prepared  ground  wood,  and  prepared  sul- 
phite, and  from  there  until  it  goes  into  the  cars,  ready  to  ship. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  in  the  paper  mill  itself? 

Mr.  Goxtld.  In  the  paper  mill  itself. 

The  Chairman.  Tliat  is  a  cost  of  over  25  cents  a  hundredweight  I 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes;  a  little  bit. 

Hie  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  in  the  sulphite  milll 

Mr.  Gould.  Per  ton,  for  labor? 

The  Chairman.  The  labor,  yes. 

Mr.  Gould.  Two  dollars  and  ten  cents. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  ground  mill  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  Three  dollars.  Where  pulp  is  taken  off  in  lam  and 
wet  mashes,  it  costs  $3.  When  taken  on  in  the  deckle  machine,  it 
costs  less. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  to-day  in  any  way  the  total  labor  cost 
m  your  mill  per  ton  of  paper  produced?  If  you  have-not  computed 
it,  you  can  not  do  it  there  in  a  minute? 

Mr.  Gould.  What? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  can  do  it  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Gould.  By  taking  the  three  together  you  can  do  it.. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  by  adding  the  three  together  I 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  certainly  say  not. 

Mr.  Gould.  Taking  the  labor  cost  for  the  ground  wood  and  the 
sulphite  and  paper. 
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The  Chairman.  But  if  you  add  the  cost  of  producing  sulphite  to  a 
ton  of  ground  wood  and  pulp,  and  add  that  to  the  cost  of  producing 
a  ton  of  paper^  you  do  not  think  you  would  have  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  ton  or  paper,  do  youl 

Mr.  Gould.  That  is  right.  I  did  not  catch  the  drift  of  your 
question  at  first. 

The  Chaisman.  Can  you  eive  us  from  your  statement  the  cost  of 
the  paper  to  you,  f.  o.  b.  mill} 

Mr.  Gould.  Actual  cost? 

The  Chairman.  Actual  cost. 

Mr.  Gould.  Our  actual  cost,  without  interest  charge,  without 
anything  for  depreiciation  or  expenses  of  selling,  is  $30  a  ton. 

The  (SiAiRMAN.  That  includes  taxes  I 

Mr.  Gould.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  bonded  indebtedness  t 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  interest! 
'     Mr.  Gould.  It  does  not  include  interest. 

The  Chairman.  This,  then,  is  the  actual  cost  of  labor  and  materials  t 

Mr.  Gould.  Labor,  and  materials. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  is  $30  a  tont 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chadiman.  Is  that  a  round  figure  I 

Mr.  Gould.  It  figure  ^  f^w  cents  less  than  that.    It  figures  $29.57. 

The  Chairman.  That  looks  more  as  if  it  had  been  calculated. 

Mr.  Gould.  It  is  just  in  figures. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  have  it  both  ways.  That  includes 
the  cost  of  all  labor  and  materials? 

Mr.  GoxTLD.  Yes;  belt<s  and  wires  and  oils. 

The  Chairman.  What,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  a  fair  allow- 
ance for  depreciation  annually  I 

Mr.  Gould.  Three  dollars  a  ton;  from  $2.50  to  $3  a  ton.  I  think 
$3  a  ton  would  cover  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  plant  do  you 
usually  figure  as  depreciation  and  percentage  on  investment  or  costt 

Mr.  GroULD.  I  have  never  figured  that  out,  Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  much  water  power  has  your  mill? 

Mr.  Gould.  We  have  4,000  horsepower  developed. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  is  quite  regular  during  the  entire  year? 

Mr.  Gould.  Quite  so.  Once  in  a  while  we  are  troubled  with  not 
quite  water  enough,  but  very  seldom. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  paper  which  you 
gave  us,  at  present  at  $29.57, 1  imderstand,  is  the  average  of  the  last 
four  months? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  the  average  for  the  year  1907? 

Mr.  Gould.  No.  I  did  not  go  back  to  that.  It  will  oe  just  about 
the  same  for  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  the  cost  for  any  previous  year? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  about  1900  paper  was  very  low.  I 
was  short  on  orders,  and  I  received  an  order  from  New  York  for  ouite 
a  large  quantity  of  paper,  which  I  accepted  at  $1.65  delivered  at  XsTew 
York,  less  3  per  cent;  and  at  that  time  I  figured  out  the  cost  very 
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closely  before  I  took  the  orde^i  and  we  were  maloBg  paper  at  that 
time  at  $1.25  and  a  fraction. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  your  daily  output? 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  $25  a  ton  I 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  your  daily  output  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  Fortytons. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  was  thatt 

Mr.  Gould.  About  1900. 

The  Chairman.  Does  $4.57  then  represent,  in  your  opinioni  fairly 
the  total  increased  cost  of  labor  and  materials  in  your  mill  between 
1900  and  1908  f 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Sims.  Mr.  Gould,  does  it  not  cost  more  per  ton  to  make  paper 
in  a  small  plant  than  in  a  large  one — in  a  small  mill  than  in  a  large  onef 

Mr.  Gould.  No.  I  think  a  small  mill  can  make  paper  for  kss  per 
ton  than  a  large  one. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  think  you  can  make  it  for  less  than  the  St.  Regis 
Paper  Companyf 

Mr.  Gould.  They  do  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  good  deal  to  learn  when  you  read  this 
record  through.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Gould.  Very  well.  I  am  vice-president  of  the  St.  Regis 
Company. 

The  Chairman.  Either  your  figures  are  wrong,  or  theirs  are  wrong, 
or  your  supposition  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Gould.  How  is  that,  Mr.  Mann? 

The  Chairman.  I  say^  either  your  figures  are  wrong,  or  theirs  are 
wrong,  or  your  supposition j^  wrong. 

Mr.  Gould.  I  will  read  this  testimony  with  a  good  deal  of  interest. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  make  paper  cheaper  than  Mr.  Cowles's  mills? 
He  has  been  testifying  this  morning. 

Mr.  Gould.  I  heard  him. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  say,  do  you  make  it  cheaper  than  he  does  I 

Mr.  Gould.  I  think  we  do. 

Mr.  Sims.  Cheaper  than  the  Hudson  River  ?^ 

Mr.  Gould.  I  do  not  know  what  their  cost  is. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  you  do  state  the  general  proposition  that  the 
smaller  mills  have  a  cheaper  total  cost  per  output  per  ton! 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  furnish  your  own  pulp  wood, 
generaUy? 

Mr.  GrouLD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairbcan.  I  asked  you  about  the  effect,  in  your  opinion,  of 
the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  news^print  paper.  Wnat,  m  your  opinion, 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  duty  on  wooa  pulp- 
Mr.  Gould.  On  wood  pulp         ^ 

The  Chairman.  Without  repealing  the  duty  on  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Gould.  At  present  wood  pulp  would  be  offered  over  here  for 
less  money  than  it  is  to-day.    Tnere  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  be  an  injury  or  a  benefit  to  the 
American  manufacturers  of  print  paper? 

M^.  Gould.  It  would  certainly  oa  an  injury. 

Hie  Chairman.  Why? 
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Mr.  Gould.  It  would  be  an  iniuiy  to  the  American  manufacturer, 
because  we  have  worlds  of  grouna  wood  to-day  on  hand;  worlds  of  it. 

The  Chattiman.  Why  does  the  price  of  paper  keep  up  so,  then  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  Simply  because,  Mr.  Mann,  in  order  to  make  a  profit 
we  have  got  to  have  that  price. 

The  Chairhan.  Do  you  think  the  Canadian  mills  are  running 
their  mills  for  pleasure  f 

Mr.  Gould.  I  have  known  them  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  am  simply  trying  to  get  your  opinion  about  it. 

Mr.  Gould.  I  have  known  them  to.  I  notice  in  the  testimony 
here  that  the  Laurentide  had  one  contract  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
contract  there  was  added  on  there  that  in  case  of  the  repeal  of  the 
duty,  15  cents  would  come  off.  I  do  not  think  it  was  thought  for  a 
moment  that  the  duty  was  going  off,  otherwise  that  addition  to  the 
contract  would  not  have  gone  on. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  it  not  have  gone  on  ? 

Mr.  GoxTLD.  Because  he  would  never  consent  to  its  going  on.  The 
buyer  asked  that  it  be  put  on. 

The  Chairman.  The  Laurentide  would  make  $3  a  ton  by  that. 

Mi.  Gould.  We  are  peculiarly  situated.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong 
in  saying  it,  but  I  will  say  to  your  committee  that  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  so  far  as  the  Gould  Paper  Company  is  concerned,  if  we 
can  not  make  paper  at  Lyons  FaUs  as  cheaply  as  they  can  make  it 
in  Canada  and  deliver  it  in  New  York,  we  will  quit  making  paper. 

Mr.  Sims.  With  or  without  the  tariff  f 

Mr.  Gould.  With  or  \nthout  the  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  you  do  it? 

Mr.  Gould.  Why,  don't  we  do  it  I    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman,  r^o. 

Mr.  Gould   We  come  pretty  near  it. 

The  Chairman.  Here  are  the  Canadian  mills  making  paper  and 
sending  it  over  here  now  for  a  less  average  price  apparently  than 
new  contracts  made  by  American  mills  paying  $6  a  ton  duty. 
Whether  they  are  losing  money  or  not  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Gould.  They  would  not  do  it  for  a  moment  providing  the 
business  in  England  or  there  was  up  to  its  normal  condition.  They 
are  doing  it  simply  to  keep  their  nulls  running. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  are  runnmg  your  mills  on  fufl  timet 

Mr.  GoxTLD.  Just  now  we  are.  We  have  been  shut  down  some 
considerable. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  yom*  mill  shut  down! 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes;  but  they  would  take  the  whole  thing  if  the  duty 
goes  off. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  the  price  will  not  go  downt 

Mr.  Gould.  Not  a  particle.  The  Canadians  are  just  as  anxious 
to  make  money  as  we  are.     I  have  never  ran  across  one  that  was  not. 

The  Chairman,  Then  they  would  make  $6  a  ton  more  than  they 
do  now  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes;  they  would  make  S6  a  ton  more  than  they  do 
now,  the  first  opportunity  they  have  to  make  it. 

The  Goairman.  Are  they  making  money  newt 

Mr.  Gould.  Well,  I  have  my^doubts  about  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  they  add  the  tariff  to  their  price,  should  the  duty  be 
repealed,  it  will  not  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  price  of  paper  in 
the  United  States? 
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Mr.  Gould.  No,  bit. 

Mr.  Sims.  So  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty  wiU  not  hurt  the  American 
manufacturer  1 

Mr.  Gould.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  have  no  objection  to  it,  then,  I  understand f 
•  Mr.  GouuD.  Not  after  busmess  revives;  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
no. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  just  wanted  to  know.  ^ 

Mr.  Gould.  We  were  shut  down  in  February.  One  machine  was 
shut  down  three  weeks  at  one  time,  and  we  have  been  shut  down  off 
and  on  since  then. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  from  lack  of  orders  or  on  account  of  repairs? 

Mr.  Gould.  Lack  of  orders;  lack  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  reduce  the  price  any  on  that  account) 

Mr.  Gould.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  all  the  mills  in  this  country  similarly  sikiated^ 
so  that  they  have  their  own  pulp-wood  supply  to  meet  their  imme- 
diate needs? 

Mr.  Gould.  No^rir;  there  are  verv  few  of  them  that  are. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  effect  would  the  remission  of  the  duty  on 
wood  pulD  have  upon  mills  that  have  not  got  their  own  supply  of 
pulp  wood  1 

Mr.  Gould.  Rather  an  injurious  effect.  If  the  tariff  be  taken  off 
wood,  some  provision  should  be  made  that  in  the  case  of  an  export 
duty  by  Canada  it  should  be  evened  up. 

T^e  Chairman.  There  is  now  a  charge  of  25  cents  per  cord  on  pulp 
wood  cut  on  the  Crown  lands  of  Quebec^  where  it  is  exported  to  this 
country.  Supposing  that  were  taken  off  and  the  duty  on  wood  pulp 
taken  off,  would  not  the  pulp  manufacturers  be  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  on  this  side  of  the  Canadian  border? 

Mr.  Gould.  I  think  they  would  suffer  some. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cut  your  timber  clean? 

Mr.  Gould.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cut  the  spruce  out  clean? 

Mr.  Gould.  No,  sir;  we  cut  down  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  re^ow  on  our  own  lands. 

The  Chairman,  x  ou  cut  in  your  own  forests  nothing  under  12 
inches? 

Mr.  Gould.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  adopted  a  forest  plan? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes;  some  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Prepared  by  your  own  people,  or  by  Mr.  Pinchot's? 

Mr.  Gould.  By  oiu*  own  people. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  acres  are  owned  by  yoiu*  company? 

Mr.  Gould.  We  have  117,000  acres. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  it  perennially  sufficient  to  meet  the  capacity  of 
your  paper  mill? 

Mr.  Gould.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  it  perennially  sufficient  in  the  supply  of  wood 
to  meet  the  capacity  of  your  paper  mill? 

Mr.  Gould,  x  es;  the  regrowtn  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  buy  any  pulp  wood  at  all?  ^ 

Mr.  GroULD.  I  bought  some  a  year  ago  this  winter^  Mr.  Sims;  we 
got  short. 
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The  Chaibman.  How  long  has  your  mill  been  running,  Mr.  Gould  t 

Mr.  Gouu).  We  built  it  in  1896. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  cut  any  of  your  forests  the  second 
timet 

Mr.  Gonij>.  Yes,  sir.    I  have  been  in  the  lumber  business  formerly. 

The  Chaibman.  I  mean  since  you  have  been  in  the  papjer  business? 

Mr.  Gonu).  Yes.  Since  I  have  been  in  the  paper  business  we  cut 
the  same  quality  of  spruce  as  we  do  for  lumber. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  in  the  lumber  business,  toof 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much,  on  the  average,  has  the  price  of  lum- 
ber advanced,  in  your  opinion,  in  the  last  five  years  I 

Mr.  Gould.  The  price  of  lumber  1 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gould.  Why,  lumber  has  advanced  $5;  it  has  advanced  $6  a 
thousand  feet. 

The  Chaibman.  To  give  that,  you  will  have  to  tell  us  what  kind 
of  lumber  you  had  reference  to. 

^  Mr.  Gould.  Spruce.    That  is   what  I  thought   you  were  refer- 
ring to. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  referring  to  the  percentage  in  the  advance  of 
lumber  generally. 

Mr.  Gk>ULD.  1  do  not  know  as  to  other  lum1)ers. 

The  Chairman.  An  advance  of  $5  or  $6  a  thousand  feet  would 
mean  what  percentage  of  advance? 

Mr.  Gould.  From  $14  to  $20  f.  o.  b.  cars  up  at  their  mills. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  speak  of  the  business  depression  in  Canada  and 
England  reducing  the  output  of  the  Canadian  mills.  Was  that  busi- 
ness depression  at  about  the  same  time  and  running  along  with  the 
business  depression  in  this  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  The  manager  of  the  Laurentide  miU  told  me  a  few  days 
ago  that  it  occurred  right  after  ours. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Then,  to  keep  their  mills  going,  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turers cut  the  price,  and  sent  their  product  mto  this  country  cheaper 
than  you  coula  furnish  it,  and  also  paid  the  duty  on  it? 

Mr.  Gould.  No.  I  do  not  think  that.  You  say,  cheaper  than  we 
could  furnish  it.     ^'  Than  I  could  furnish  it,"  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gould.  Possibly  I  would  furnish  it. 

The  Chaibman.  But  the  records  before  us,  Mr.  Gould,  seem  to 
show  that  the  price  of  news-print  paper  in  Canada  is  higher  now  than 
it  has  been  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Gould.  There  wood  is  costing  them  more  all  the  while,  Mr. 
Mann.    They  are  getting  back  further  all  the  while. 

The  Chaibman.  But  how  can  you  reconcile  that  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Canadians  are  now  simply  dumping  their  surplus  on  us 
because  there  is  an  industrial  depression  in  the  country  to  which  they 
ordinarily  send  supplies? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  If  their  price  of  paper  is  higher  now  than  it  was  a 
vear  ago,  this  would  not  be  called  a  dumping  process,  to  sell  it  at  a 
nigher  price  here,  would  it? 

Mr.  Gould.  No. 
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Mr.  Htan.  And  yet,  under  the  same  conditions  here,  you  have 
closed  up  portions  of  your  mills  and  decreased  the  output  wnen  there 
was  no  dearth  of  orders. 

Mr.  Gould.  We  did  not  have  the  business. 

Mr.  Ryan.  But  that  same  business  that  the  Canadians  got  could 
have  been  obtained  by  the  American  mills  if  they  had  sold  to  those 
people? 

Mr.  Gould.  Possibly;  but  not  to  a  large  amount,  anyway. 

The  Chaikman.  Don't  you  think  that  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
paper  in  the  last  year  has  considerably  decreased  the  consumption 

of  It? 

Mr.  Gould.  It  has  decreased  it  a  certain  per  cent,  but  not  a  lai^ 
amount,  because  the  large  papers  have  not  got  any  advance  of  price, 
the  large  consumers.  There  has  been  no  advance  on  the  World,  or 
the  Jotimal,  or  the  Herald,  and  those  papers. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Gould.  Nothing  to  speak  of. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say,  '*  Nothing  to  speak  of,"  what  have 
you  reference  to?    There  apparently  has  been  an  advance. 

Mr.  Gould.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  advance  to  these 
papers  in  the  last  year.     I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be.  We  have  had  no  definite  testi- 
mony, but  on  all  the  papers  with  which  we  have  had  contracts  sub- 
mitted there  has  been  an  advance,  although  there  has  been  no  change 
of  the  contracts. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  there  has  been  a  lessening  or  declining  mar- 
ket in  prior  times,  has  your  mill  curtailed  its  output  similarly  as  it 
has  been  doing  in  the  last  few  months? 

Mr.  Gould.  Not  to  so  large  an  extent. 

Mr.  Stafford   Why  don't  you,  then,  curtail  the  capacity? 

Mr.  Gould.  Because  we  coul  d  not  sell  the  product  at  any  price. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  say  you  did  not  do  it  to  such  an  extent  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Gould.  I  do  not  recall  conditions  in  the  paper  business  such 
as  we  have  had  since  last  October,  substantially. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Who  was  your  agent  for  disposing  of  your  output 
prior  to  the  disposing  of  it  through  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  The  Manufacturers'  Paper  Company,  No.  41  Park 
Row,  New  York. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  had  only  one  agent  for  years  controlling  your 
output? 

Mr.  Gould.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  those  agencies  have  exclusive  control  of  your 
output? 

Mr.  Gould.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Had  you  any  other  agents  in  the  field  soliciting 
orders? 

Mr.  Gould.  No,  sir.     What  we  could  sell  ourselves  we  sold  direct. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  had  no  other  agent  in  any  other  city  to  con- 
trol your  output? 

Mr.  Gould.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  makes  the  price  for  your  paper — ^you  ot  H.  G. 
Craig  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  We  tell  them  what  to  sell  it  at.    We  make  it. 
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The  Chaibman.  Do  you  put  your  selling  business  into  the  hands  of 
H.  6.  Ch-aig  &  Co.  in  order  tnat  they  might,  through  concert  of  action, 
increase  the  price 

Mr.  GouiJ).  Oh,  no . 

The  Chaibman.  And  decrease  the  production) 

Mr.  Gould.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  just  a  straight,  clean  business  transaction! 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes;  a  straight,  clean  business  transaction.  The  men 
are  there  to  do  the  work  and  guarantee  the  sales. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  mean  to  guarantee  the  solvency  of  the  purchasers  I 

The  Chaibman  Are  not  all  newspaper  publishers  solvent  f 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Gould.  Some  of  them  are  awfully  slow  to  pay,  so  I  am  told. 
I  have  not  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  on  that.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Sims.  If  they  make  a  sale  and  the  purchasers  are  insolvent,  the 
selling  agents  pay  it  to  youl 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Did  you  say  a  few  moments  ago,  Mr.  Gould,  that  the 
Canadian  mills  paia  more  for  their  wood  than  you  do? 

Mr.  Gould.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rtan.  I  understood  you  to  say  they  had  to  go  back  farther 
for  it. 

Mr.  Gould.  I  said  it  was  costing  them  more  because  they  had  to 
go  farther  back. 

Mr.  Ryan.  But  it  does  hot  cost  them  as  much  as  it  does  you? 

Mr.  Gould.  Well,  if  some  of  these  mills  around  Woodmill  tell  me 
the  truth  as  to  what  their  wood  is  costing  them,  it  is  costing  them 
more  than  it  is  costing  us.     I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Cowles  said  that  the  Canadian  mills  paid  more  for 
their  machinery,  which  was  purchased  in  tins  country,  and  the  same 
amount  for  labor*  and  if  their  wood  costs  them  nearly  as  much, 
then  their  fimshed  product  ou^ht  to  be  nearly  the  same.  It  seems 
strange  that  they  snould  ship  it  into  this  country  and  pay  S6  duty 
a  ton  and  then  compete  with  the  American  manufacturer,  whose 
product  does  not  cost  any  more. 

Mr.  Gould.  I  think  their  wood  costs  them  a  Uttle  less  on  the  aver- 
age than  ours,  and  I  think  their  labor  is  a  little  less,  except  their 
skilled  labor.  I  think  their  machine  tenders  they  have  to  pay  just 
about  the  same  as  we  do. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Do  you  know  the  quantity  of  Canadian  output 
that  has  not  been  called  for  by  reason  of  the  decline  in  the  Britis.b 
market? 

Mr.  Gould.  This  gentleman  of  the  Laurentide  mills  told  me  that 
the  shrinkage  was  just  as  bad  in  his  foreign  orders  as  in  ours  over  here. 
It  was  about  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  he  state  when  the  shrinkage  be^an? 

Mr.  Gould.  About  the  time  of  our  panic.  He  said  Uiat  if  the 
papers  they  had  contracted  with  had  taken  the  normal  amount  they 
would  not  have  had  a  pound  of  paper  to  sell. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  of  any  contracts  made  by  Canadian 
mills  with  the  American  newspaper  publishers  prior  to  this  recession 
in  business? 

Mr.  Gould.  No. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obli^^  to  you,  Mr.  Gould. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  think  Mr.  Gould  nas  been  a  mighty  illuminating  witness. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HB.  CHESTEB  W.  ITHAN,  OF  HEW  TOBK  CXCT. 

(The  witness  was  dtdy  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

TTie  Chaibman.  Will  you  give  us  your  name) 

Mr.  Lyman.  Chester  W.  Lyman. 

The  Chairman.  Residence? 

Mr.  Ltman.  New  York. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  connected  with  the  International  Paper 
Company? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  appear  for  the  International  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  capacity  are  you  connected  with  that 
company? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  am  assistant  president  and  manager  of  the  depart- 
ment of  insurance  and  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  statement  to  present  to  us  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  have.  But  first,  I  have  a  collection  of  photographs 
of  our  Hudson  River  mill,  which  you  may  recognize — the  committee 
that  has  been  to  Hudson  River — and  you  may  find  them  useful  in 
impressing  upon  you  what  you  saw  at  that  time  [producing  photo- 
graphs]. Those  will  enable  you  to  explain  the  processes  of  paper 
maKing  to  your  colleagues  wno  did  not  accompany  vou  to  the  mills. 
That  collection  was  gotten  up  rather  hurriedly,  ana  if  the  members 
of  the  committee  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  thoroughly  understand 
the  processes,  to  have  an  individual  copy  to  take  home,  we  will  be  very 
glaa  to  provide  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  see  all  right. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  statement  which  has 
been  prepared  by  our  company  as  an  official  utterance  on  their  part, 
which  I  will  read.    [Reads:] 

May  15, 1908. 

A  careful  examination  of  all  the  evidence  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  publishera 
wUl  titil  to  ahow  any  proof  of  any  unlawful  or  improper  act  on  the  part  of  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Ck>mi)any. 

So  &r  as  the  evidence  has  any  bearing,  it  seems  substantially  to  disprove  most  of 
the  charges  made  by  the  publishers,  and  which  to  a  considerable  extent  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  recitals  of  the  resolution  constituting  this  committee. 

The  charge  made  by  the  publishers  is  that  the  manufocturers  of  news-print  paper 
in  1907  unlawfully  combinea  tp  raise  the  price  of  paper  to  such  an  extent  as  to  put  an 
additional  burden  upon  publishers  amounting  to  $60,000^000  a  year;  that  the  price 
for  which  such  paper  is  now  sold  is  unreasonable  and  excessive;  yields  an  unreasonable 
profit  to  the  manufacturers;  is  not  justified  by  any  increase  in  uie  cost  of  production, 
and  is  maintained  solely  or  chiefiy  by  reason  of  an  unlawful  combination,  which  is 
made  possible  by  the  present  tariff. 

It  is  not  disputed  that  the  price  of  paper  has  risen  during  the  last  year,  but  there 
has  been  an  utter  ^ure  to  prove,  or  to  present  to  the  committee  any  real  evidence  to 
sustain  any  of  the  other  main  charges  made  by  the  publishers.  No  court  and  no 
legislative  committee  upon  such  vague  and  secondhand  statements  as  have  been 
introduced  would  be  justified  in  finding  that  any  foct  whatever  has  been  established, 
and  if  this  were  a  legal  controversy  merely  between  the  publishers  and  the  manure- 
turers  we  should  be  quite  content  to  rest  upon  the  failure  to  make  out  a  case. 

But  we  understand  that  the  committee  is  earnestly  seeking  for  information  upon 
the  whole  subject  suggested  by  these  charges  and  we  are  prepared  affirmatively  to  dis- 
prove them  so  to  as  tne  International  Paper  Company  is  concerned. 

The  charges  and  the  alleged  testimony  in  support  of  them  are  nothing  but  a  reitera- 
tion of  substantially  the  same  claims  made  by  Mr.  Norris  on  several  previous  occasions. 
Having  previously  prepared  himself  upon  the  subject,  whenever  any  rise  or  threatened 
rise  in  tne  price  of  paper  presents  what  he  regards  as  a  suitable  occasion,  he  brings 
forth  his  ola  data  and  then  makes  his  charges. 

He  did  this  first  when  the  Dingley  tariff  was  under  consideration,  and  substantially 
the  fiame  contentions  which  he  now  makes  were  then  presented,  fully  considered,  and 
overruled. 
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He  did  it  next  before  the  International  Comminion  upon  the  subject  of  reciprocal 
relations  with  Canada,  with  the  same  result. 

He  did  it  next  before  the  Industrial  Granmissionon  Trusts  and  International  Com- 
binations. 

He  did  it  next  when  almost  identicallythe  same  charges  were  made  and  considered 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House,  and  later  presented  to  tiie  Attorney- 
General,  and  in  both  cases  were  entirely  overruled,  so  &r  as  the  International  Paper 
Company  was  concerned. 

We  shall  ask  leave  to  introduce  these  various  proceedings  which  contain  much  more 
information  upon  the  questions  here  involved  than  has  yet  been  furnished  in  this 
proceeding. 

The  International  Paper  Company  has  not  now  and  has  not  had  any  agreement  or 
understanding  for  fixing  or  mamtaining  prices  or  curtailing  output  of  any  kind  or 
description  with  any  other  paper  manu£cturer  or  sales  agency  whatever. 

It  is  not  a  party  to  any  combination.  It  is  not  a  party  to  any  gentlemen's  agreement, 
or  any  other  agreement  affecting  prices  or  output.  It  has  stood  and  proposes  to  con- 
tinue to  stand  absolutely  alone  m  the  sale  of  paper  and  in  the  conduct  oi  its  business 
in  every  respect. 

The  only  suggestion  to  the  contrary  in  the  statements  submitted,  and  it  has  been  only 
the  merest  suggestion,  consists  of  hearsay  statements  from  a  few  publishers. 

(a)  That  in  some  cases  the  International  Paper  Company  declined  to  bid  on  new 
contracts.  In  these  cases  the  reason  was  truly  given  that  it  could  not  do  so  because  its 
possible  production  was  already  oversold. 

Its  refusal  to  bid  was  based  either  upon  that  or  equally  good  ground,  and  was  entirely 
voluntary  and  not  in  pursuance  of  any  arrangement  or  understanding  whatever  with 
any  other  manufsuTturer  or  selling  agency. 

(6)  That  some  salesman,  or  other  representative  of  the  company  made  some  loose 
statements  about  an  existing  agreement  or  combination  to  put  up  prices. 

These  statements  are  denied.  No  authorized  representative  ever  made  any  such 
statements,  nor  did  any  such  agreement  ever  exist,  nor  does  such  exist  to-day. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1907  the  executive  committee  of  the  company  decided  delib- 
eratelv  and  after  careful  consideration  upon  a  definite  change  of  policy  in  respect  to 
the  sale  of  its  product  and  its  contracts  with  the  publishers,  and  in  pursuance  of  that 
policy  and  in  consequence  of  then  existing  conditions  the  price  of  paper  was  raised  by 
the  company  without  the  lightest  reference  to  what  other  manufacturers  might  or 
might  not  do. 

From  the  organization  of  the  company  in  1898  to  1907  long-term  contracts  had  been 
made  with  the  publishers,  in  some  cases  at  a  price  fixed  by  uie  contract,  and  in  others 
at  prices  to  be  nxed  for  future  years  of  the  contract  by  the  market  values  prevailing  at 
the  end  of  each  year. 

These  contracts  generally  had  been  made  and  the  prices  fixed  not  with  reference  to 
the  cost  or  fair  value  of  the  paper,  but  as  the  result  of  heedless  competition  with  othar 
bidders,  and  the  chief  consideration  which  seemed  to  actuate  the  salesmen  appeared 
to  be  that  they  must  not  in  any  case  lose  a  customer  or  let  any  other  seller  underbid 
them.  This  resulted  in  the  most  unfair  discrimination  between  publishers.  One 
publisher  would  ^t  his  paper  at  one  price,  another  publisher  in  the  same  city  or  town 
in  competition  with  him  might  have  an  entirely  dinerent  price.  It  worked  the  great- 
est injustice  to  publishers,  of  which  frequent  complaint  was  made.  This  policy  also 
resulted  in  many  contracts  being  made  at  prices  either  actually  below  cost  or  which 
allowed  no  fair  return  to  the  manufacturer. 

It  was  also  found  that  the  experience  of  the  company  had  been  that  in  many  instances 
if  one  of  these  long-term  contracts  was  favorable  to  it  and  the  market  price  of  paper 
declined  the  pubusher  refused  to  be  bound  by  it.  Other  bidders  would  offer  lower 
terms  and  then,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  publisher  was  legally  and  honorably 
bound  by  an  existing  contract,  ne  would  demand  a  reduction  in  the  price  or  threaten 
to  disregard  the  contract  and  purchase  his  supply  elsewhere.  If  the  paper  company 
insisted  upon  its  legal  rights  the  publisher  would  then  find  foult  with  the  paper  sup* 
plied,  would  compudn  that  it  dia  not  run  properly  on  the  presses,  and  would  present 
claims  against  the  paper  company  for  his  alleged  damages,  wnich  rarely  occurred  when 
theprice  was  satisfactory  to  the  publisher. 

Tne  result  usually  was  that  the  contract  was  modified .  In  other  words,  it  was  found 
that  these  contracts  bound  the  paper  company,  but  did  not  bind  the  publishers.  If 
the  market  price  of  paper  went  up  the  paper  company  was  limited  to  the  contract  price. 
If  it  went  down  the  publisher  g^  a  reduction  in  the  price. 

As  a  result  of  this  policy  prices  had  reached  a  point  where  they  did  not  allow  any 
fair  profit  over  the  cost  of  manufacture.    The  earnings  of  the  company  had  steadily 
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diminished  00  that  they  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  fixed  charges  and  allow  lor 
proper  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  plants. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  company  new  mills  began  to  come  into  the  market, 
the  practice  referred  to  prevailed,  ana  the  company  commenced  necessarily  to  create 
a  floating  debt,  partly  for  new  improvements,  partly  for  proper  maintenance,  most,  if 
not  all,  of  whicn  should  have  been  provided  from  pronts  of  the  business  if  it  had 
afforded  the  profits  which  any  manufacturinfi;  business  might  fairly  be  expected  to 
afford.  In  this  way  a  floating  debt  of  over  $4,000,000  was  created,  which  was  liqui- 
dated from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  $5,000,000  5  per  cent  bonds  in  1905. 

But  the  same  conditions  continued  toproduce  the  same  results,  and  by  the  summer 
of  1907  a  new  floating  debt  of  about  $4,000,000  had  again  been  created. 

And  this  occiurred  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  no  dividends  were  being  paid  upon 
the  common  stock,  although  the  actual  value  of  the  plant  and  propertv  of  the  company, 
as  we  shall  show,  exceed^  the  value  of  its  total  capitalization  and  bonded  indebted- 
ness. As  all  the  factors  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  distribution  within  the  control 
of  the  management  were  as  low  as  possible  consistent  wi^  the  grade  of  paper  produced, 
the  reason  for  diminishing  earnings  clearly  was  that  the  paper  was  being  sold  at  too  low 
a  price  and  upon  conditions  which  were  grossly  unfair  to  the  company. 

The  executive  committee  and  the  officers  determined  upon  a  complete  change  of 
policy.  They  decided  to  make  no  more  contracts  for  more  tnan  one  year  which  bound 
the  seller  but  did  not  bind  the  purchaser.  They  also  decided  to  fix  a  fair  price  for 
paper  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  to  insist  upon  receiving  that  price 
without  any  reduction  or  the  allowance  of  any  rebate  whatever  unless  justified. 
They  decided  to  make  a  uniform  contract  and  adhere  to  it,  anii  to  treat  all  purchasers 
similarly  situated  and  in  other  respects  equally  desirable  absolutely  alike. 

They  also  decided  instead  of  overselling  their  production,  as  liad  previously  been 
done,  to  undersell  it  so  that  they  might  have  a  safe  surplus  to  meet  natural  growth  in 
the  demands  of  its  established  tnuie  and  not  be  required  to  go  out  into  the  market  and 
buy  paper,  sometimes  at  a  higher  price  than  received,  to  enable  them  to  fill  their 
orders. 

Some  of  the  officers  expressed  fear  that  under  this  policy  the  company  would  lose 
some  of  its  desirable  customers  which  were  sought  after  by  other  companies.  It  was 
imiversally  admitted,  however,  that  the  paper  of  the  International  Paper  Compa«iy 
was  generally  preferred  to  that  of  any  other  company,  both  on  account  01  quality  and 
because  the  company  could  be  depended  upon  to  fulfill  its  contracts  to  the  letter 
and  otherwise  give  better  service.  And  the  executive  committee  definitely  and 
finally  decided  that  they  would  not  any  longer  cut  prices  to  secure  contracts  unless 
warranted  in  so  doing  by  reason  of  decrease  in  cost  of  manufacture.  This  policy 
was  accordingly  definitely  adopted  by  the  executive  committee;  explicit  instruc 
tions  in  accordance  with  it  were  given  to  the  officers  and  salesmen,  ana  the  company 
proposes  to  adhere  to  it.  For  years  it  has  been  giving  the  publisners  the  benefit  of 
its  valuable  plants,  its  water  power,  and  its  woodland  (growing  more  valuable  all  the 
time  with  no  profits  to  itself)  without  any  adequate  return. 

While  the  paper  company,  upon  its  properties  worth  over  $70,000,000,  has  since  its 
formation  received  a  return  of  about  4  per  cent,  we  are  informed  that  the  New  York 
Times,  with  an  equipment  worth  about  ^00,000,  is  making  an  annual  profit  of  $250,000; 
that  the  New  York  World,  with  an  equipment  worth  about  $1,250,000,  has  made  an 
annual  profit  of  $1,000,000,  and  that  the  New  York  Staats-Zeitung,  with  an  equip* 
ment  worth  less  than  $150,000 — 

Mr.  Ktan.  How  much? 
Mr.  Lyman  (reads) : 

With  an  equipment  worth  less  than  $150,000,  is  making  an  annual  profit  of  $300,000. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  change  of  policy  that  the  company,  entirely  alone  and 
re^dless  of  what  other  companies  minit  or  might  not  do,  in  the  summer  of  1907 
raised  the  price  for  new  contracts  to  wnat  it  considered  a  fair  price  and  refused  to 
make  any  contracts  for  more  than  one  year. 

In  fixing  the  new  prices  all  conditions  were  fully  considered,  particularly  including 
the  increased  cost  of  manufacture. 

The  rise  in  price  was  justified  not  only  by  the  feet  that  the  previous  price  had  been 
too  low,  but  also  by  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  recent  panic  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  and  many  other 
elements  which  entered  into  the  production  or  manu&cture  of  most  articles  steadily 
increased.  This  is  generally  well  understood.  The  same  thing  was  true  of  the  manu- 
&u;ture  of  paper,  but  in  the  case  of  paper  the  increase  was  much  greater  on  account 
of  the  phenomenal  increase  in  the  cost  of  wood  and  oi  the  rearrangement  of  the  hours 
•flabor. 
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The  rapid  depletion  of  the  forests  which  has  been  so  much  exploited  and  probably 
exaggerated  in  the  public  press,  and  which  has  been  mainly  due  to  uses  for  lumber 
and  other  purposes  (the  use  for  wood  pulp  amounting  to  only  one  and  six-tenths  per 
cent  (fff  per  cent)  of  the  total  drain  upon  the  forests)  and  the  increased  cost  of 
operatmg  in  the  woods,  has  resulted  in  an  increase  m  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  of 
aoout  90  per  cent  in  the  iest  ten  years.  Pulp  wood  which  cost  in  1898  about  $5  a 
cord  now  costs  about  $10  a  cord.  In  the  last  two  years  it  has  increased  over  |2  a  cord 
and  for  the  year  1908  the  cost  of  the  wood  used  by  the  International  Paper  Company 
wV\  be  fully  $1,200,000  more  than  for  1907. 

I  should  qualify  that  by  stating  that  if  the  production  of  1908  keeps 
up.     It  is  based  on  the  1907  production  [continues  reading]. 

The  cost  of  wood  constitutes  40  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  news  paper  and  any 
such  increase  in  the  mill  cost  of  such  a  large  and  important  ingredient  of  course  largely 
increases  the  cost  of  the  finished  product. 

Almost  everything  used  in  the  production  of  paper  and  connected  with  the  repair 
and  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  mills  ana  machinery  has  largely  increased  in 
cost.  Dryer  felts  (on  which  there  is  a  tariff  of  45  per  cent)  have  mcreased  52  per 
cent;  wet  felts  (on  which  there  is  a  tariff  of  33  cents  per  pound  plus  50  per  cent),  24 
per  cent;  press  felts  (on which  there  is  the  same  tarin  as  wet  felts),  16  per  cent;  coal 
(a  very  large  item,  the  paper  company  payine  about  $1,400,000  a  year  for  its  coal  alone), 
65  per  cent;  lumber  (on  which  there  is  a  tariff  of  $2  per  1,000  feet),  36  per  cent  to  44  per 
cent;  screen  plates  (on  which  there  is  a  tariff  of  45  per  cent),  33  per  cent;  cast-iron 
fittings  (on  wnich  there  is  a  tariff  of  45  per  cent),  100  per  cent.  Taxes  have  increased 
about  10  per  cent;  insurance  about  10  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  labor  has  especially  increased  on  account  of  the  change  from  what  was 
known  as  the  two-tour  system  to  the  three-tour  system.  Until  within  the  last  few  years 
all  paper  makers  except  day  workers  worked  in  two  shifts  averaging  twelve  hours  a  day 
eacn.  When  the  eight-hour  agitation  commenced  the  paper  makers  demanded  three 
shifts  of  eight  hours  each,  with  the  same  wages  per  day.  Finally,  in  1906,  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  agreed  to  ^dually  introduce  in  its  several  mills  the  three- 
tour  system,  beginning  in  some  of  its  mills  in  the  fall  of  1906,  and  completing  the 
change  in  all  its  mills  in  December,  1907 .  This  involved  paying  the  tour  men  the  same 
wages  for  eight  hours'  work  as  they  had  previously  received  for  the  longer  day.  They 
had  previously  worked  sixty-five  hours  a  week  per  man,  and  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment each  man  worked  only  forty-eight  hours  per  week,  receiving  the  same  wages  as 
before,  so  that  this  change  involved  an  increase  in  the  tour  workers'  wages  of  about  35 
per  cent.  These  tour  workers  constituted  over  52  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
employees.  The  remaining  48  per  cent  of  employees  were  increased  11  per  cent.  And 
most  of  this  change  occurred  in  1906^7,  becoming  complete  in  December,  1907. 

The  chaise  is  made  by  Mr.  Norris  that  the  paper  mill  employees  are' the  poorest  paid 
of  any  employees  in  any  business.  If  this  were  true  it  is  dimciut  to  see  how  that  affords 
any  argument  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  or  the  reduction  in  the  nrice  of  paper. 
The  inevitable  result  of  any  such  removal  or  reduction  would  be  a  reduction  m  the 
wages,  or  eke  the  paper  manufacturers  in  this  country  would  be  forced  to  give  up  the 
business  and  devote  tiieir  valuable  woodlands  to  lumber  and  their  valuable  water  power 
to  the  development  of  electrical  power,  in  which  they  could  probably  make  a  fair 
return  upon  their  investment,  which  they  are  not  doing  now. 

Evidence  submitted  by  the  Publishers'  Association  attempts  to  prove  that  the 
present  average  weekly  wage  of  paper-mill  employees  in  New  York  State  is  110.94. 
This  statement  is  inaccurate.  Tne  average  pay  of  all  employees  in  the  Glens  FalLs 
mill  of  this  company,  which  is  a  representative  mill,  at  the  present  time  is  $2.10  per 
day,  $12.60  per  week.  Some  of  tne  skilled  employees,  such  as  machine  tenders, 
receive  as  high  as  $4  per  day  for  eight  hours'  work. 

The  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  per  hour  since  1898  haa  been  66  per  cent.  The 
change  from  two  shifts  for  tour  workers  to  the  three-shift  system  and  from  the  ten- 
hour  day  basis  for  day  workers  to  the  nine-hour  basis  involved  an  increase  in  the 
annual  labor  expense  by  an  amount  exceeding  $500,000  in  spite  of  large  expenditures 
of  money  on  labornsaving  improvements. 

The  present  price  of  paper  is  not  excessive,  but  under  present  conditions  will  pay 
no  more  than  a  fair  return  upon  the  capital  invested,  while  still  leaving  the  publishers, 
and  especially  the  principal  complainants,  in  a  position  to  continue  to  make  enormous 
profits  upon  their  investments.  . 

It  has  been  generally  understood  in  the  paper  trade  for  many  years  that  it  cost 
about  $25,000  per  ton  to  build  and  equip  a  paper  mill  with  the  necessary  machines 
to  produce  papex  and  the  requisite  amount  of  pulp,  but  without  including  any  wood* 
lands,  working  capital,  or  the  value  of  water  powers  apart  from  cost  of  development. 
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Tills  estunate  has  been  oonfinned  to  us  by  leading  engineerB,  but  we  have  estimated 
the  values  of  our  properties  upon  the  basis  of  $22,500  per  ton.  The  capacity  of  the 
International  mills  is  1,700  tons  paper  per  day,  and  on  this  basis  the  value  of  its 
uroperty  would  be  as  follows: 

invested  assets: 

Value  of  undeveloped  water  powers,  194,592  horsepower,  at  $50  per 

horsepower ^ $9, 729, 600 

Mill  plants,  capacity  1,700  tons  paper  daily,  showing  some  excess  of 
pulp  capacity  and  also  inckiain^  real  estate,  workmen's  houses, 
storehouses,  offices,  wood-handling  plants,  sidetracks,  develop- 
ment of  water  powers,  and  all  other  property  connected  with  plants 

at  $22,600  per  ton  of  paper 38,250,000 

Woodlands — Fee  lands : 

United  States,  912,685  acres $10,044,811 

Nova  Scotia,  45,044  acres 270, 264 

New  Brunswick,  122,240acres 488,960 

^otal  fee  lands,  1,079,969  acres,  average  $10  per  acre. .     10, 804, 036 
Limits: 

Quebec  and  New  Brunswick,  2,689,280  acres,  average 
$1  per  acre 2,689,280 

Total  woodlands,  3,769,249  acres 13,498,315 

Quick  assets  over  liabilities  as  shown  by  last  annual  report 5, 165, 161 

Securities  not  representing  woodlands,  water  powers,  or  plants 3, 783, 612 

Total  value  of  property 70,421,688 

According  to  its  report  of  March  31, 1908,  it  had : 

Common  stock 17,442,800 

Preferred  stock 22,406,700 

Bonds 17,560,000 

57, 409, 500 

We  have  had  this  estimate  confirmed  by  one  of  the  leading  engineers  of  the  country, 
who  is  familiar  with  our  properties,  and  assures  us  that  this  is  a  low  estimate,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  plants  include  storehouses,  workmen's  houses; 
sidetracks,  modem  wood-handling  plants,  and  other  improvements  not  generally 
included  in  the  cost  of  a  new  mill. 

We  are  confident  that  a  minute  appraisal  would  exceed  this  figure. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  fair  value  of  the  assets  of  the  International 
Paper  Gom^ny,  after  deducting  all  liabilities,  considerably  exceeds  its  total  capitali- 
zation, yet  in  the  ten  years  since  its  organization  it  has  earned  and  paid  in  dividends 
only  about  3  per  cent  upon  that  capitalization  and  it  ib  now  paying  only  4  per  cent 
on  the  prefeired  stock,  oeing  an  average  of  a  little  over  2  per  cent  on  its  total 
capitalization. 

If  any  one  of  the  principal  complainants,  the  Times,  the  World,  or  the  Staata- 
Zeitung,  earns  and  pays  less  than  ten  times  that  rate  of  dividend  we  shall  be  greatly 
surpnsed.  And  so  long  as  they  are  so  severely  criticising  the  paper  manufacturers 
for  what  they  consider  their  excessive  earnings,  and  for  imposing  an  unjust  burden 
upon  the  publishers,  we  think  it  is  only  fair  that  they  shall  be  required  to  show  what 
percentage  they  earn  upon  their  actual  investments.  We  venture  the  assertion  that 
there  is  not  one  of  those  specified  above  who  would  be  satisfied  to  earn  ten  times  the 
percentage  upon  their  investment  which  is  earned  by  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany. In  further  answer  to  the  charge  that  the  company  is  making  too  much  money 
on  the  present  prices  obtained  for  its  product,  the  market  quotations  for  its  securities 
speak  stronger  than  anything  else.  The  closing  quotations  for  the  company's  securi- 
ties on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  on  May  14,  1908,  were  as  follows:  First  con- 
solidated mortgage  (underlying)  6  per  cent  bonds,  101);  consolidated  mortgage  5  per 
cent  convertible  gold  bonds,  80};  preferred  stock,  57;  common  stock,  10}. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  this  company  does  a  business  of  $20,000,000  per 
year — only  about  one-third  of  its  capital — and  its  profits  have  been  stated  as  bemg 
much  in  excess  of  the  profits  made  by  a  commercial  business.  This  statement  carries 
its  own  refutation.  The  very  fact  that  the  company  is  able  to  turn  its  capital  over 
only  about  one-third  during  the  year  of  necessity  compels  it  to  obtain  a  larger  per^ 
centage  of  profit  than  would  be  obtained  by  a  department  store  turning  over  its  capital 
a  number  of  times  in  each  year. 
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It  Ib  impossible  for  us  to  tell  what  effect  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  have.  It  is 
questionaole  if  it  would  have  very  much  immediate  effect,  but  if  what  the  publiaheiB 
daim  is  true  it  would  probablv  eventually  transfer  the  industry  to  Canada. 

If  the  removal  of  the  tariff  should  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  erection  of 
more  paper  mills  in  Canada,  and  if  they  were  able  to  undersell  the  prices  at  which  oui 
mills  can  live,  it  would  lead  to  the  ultimate  crippling  or  destruction  of  our  own  indus- 
tries, imless  some  reduction  could  be  made  in  the  cost  of  labor  or  of  wood,  which  latter 
can  now  be  imported  free  of  duty. 

The  inevitable  result  of  any  such  development  in  Canada  would  be  restriction 
upon  the  export  of  its  wood  so  that  it  might  be  saved  for  home  manufacture,  as  is 
evident  from  the  effort  now  being  made  to  prohibit  its  export  from  Canada  in  epite  of 
the  limited  home  demand.  So  far  from  protecting  our  own  forests,  its  almost  inevit- 
able result  would  be  to  compel  our  own  companies  to  give  up  Canadian  wood  and 
practically  denude  their  own  woodlands  in  this  country  m  the  effort  of  self-preserva- 
tion. 

So  that,  unless  Congress  and  the  country  are  prepared  to  deliberately  abandon  the 
policy  of  reasonable  protection  to  home  industries  and  home  labor,  under  which  the 
countrv  has  prosperea  to  such  a  remarkable  decree,  it  is  impossible  to  see  any  reason 
for  making  an  exception  in  the  case  of  paper,  the  inevitable  result  of  which  must  be 
serious  injury  to  one  of  our  most  important  industries. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  company  to  December  31,  1907,  by  fiscal  years  (the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30  in  each  year)  are  as  follows: 

1898  (five  months) $698,059.49 

1899 2,248,439.67 

1900 2,283,573.97 

1901 3,054,389.95 

1902 1,897,455.56 

1903. 2,530,534.06 

1904 2,061,660.13 

1905 2,138,117.31 

1906 1,985,540.96 

1907 1,623,616.48 

Six  months  ended  December  31, 1907 777,300.18 

Total 21,298,687.75 

This  is  approved  by  the  executive  committee  at  a  meeting  held 
May  15,  1908,  and  the  president  ordered  to  present  the  same  to  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Pulp  and  Paper 
Investi^tion ;  attested  by  the  secretary,  the  seal  of  the  company 
attached,  as  a  true  copy ;  signed  A.  N.  Burbank,  president,  and  E.  W. 
Hyde,  secretary.  I  nave  a  signed  copy  for  each  member  of  the  com- 
nuttee  and  others  for  distribution. 

The  tabulated  statement  on  page  11,  showing  a  value  of  $70,000,000, 
I  will  say  a  word  in  regard  to.  The  first  item  is  water  powers.  We 
did  not  expect  to  get  on  the  stand  until  Monday,  and  some  of  our 
witnesses,  or  those  whom  we  wish  to  testify,  have  not  yet  arrived,  but 
will  be  here  Monday.  It  is  our  purpose  to  verify  these  principal 
items  by  outside  or  expert  testimony. 

The  Chaibmak.  You  mean  as  to  the  value  of  your  invested  assets! 

Mr.  Lyman,  I  am  speaking  first  of  water  powers.  We  will  have 
a  hydraulic  engineer  here  who  is  familiar  with  the  properties  and 
will  give  his  estimate  and  say  what  he  regards  to  be  true  in  regard  to 
the  water  powers  which  have  been  taken  m  on  the  basis  of  $50,  unde- 
veloped.  As  to  the  mill  plants,  we  will  have  our  Mr.  Warren  Curtis, 
who  has  just  resigned  from  the  position*of  manager  of  the  department 
of  construction  and  maintenance,  to  testify.  Thatj  to  a  certam  extent, 
may  not  be  as  convincing  as.  if  we  had  an  outside  engineer,  but  the 
engineer  we  wanted  to  get,  the  only  one  who  is  thoroughly  posted  as 
to  our  properties,  is  unavailable;  it  was  impossible  to  get  him,  and  the 
time  was  too  brief  for  anyone  else  to  pass  intelligently  upon  the 
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valuation  of  that  value  of  $22,500  per  ton  at  our  particular  plants. 
In  regard  to  the  woodlands  values,  we  will  have  men  from  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  State  and  Canada  who  will  give  you  testimony 
in  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  as  to  which  we  have  taken 
these  properties  into  consideration.  The  quick  assets  speak  for  them- 
selves.   They  are  practically  cash  items. 

The  securities  were  passed  upon  by  a  special  committee  consisting 
of  three  of  our  directors,  Mr.  Jenning^,  Mr.  Anson  R.  Flower,  and 
Mr.  Mills,  last  summer,  and  are  taken  in  at  the  values  at  which  they 
appraised  them.  And  the  president  of  the  company  assures  me  that 
he  considers  them  worth  considerably  more  than  they  are  taken  into 
account  at.  If  there  ifre  any  other  points  in  regard  to  this  report  that 
you  wish  to  have  commented  upon,  if  it  is  within  my  power  to  give 
you  correct  information  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so.  I  will  say  that  I  per- 
sonally believe  it  to  be  true  in  every  respect,  and  you  will  find  that 
each  person  who  appears  for  the  International  Paper  Company  will 
be  ready  to  give  his  personal  assurance  that  it  is  true  in  so  far  as  he 
is  cognizant  of  the  facts,  so  that  in  the  aggregate  I  think  you  can  cover 
the  whole  scope. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lyman,  do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  figure  the 

§  resent  estimated  cost  on  all  of  your  woodlands  as  a  basis  for  divi- 
ends  and  at  the  same  time  to  consider  their  estimated  cost  to-day 
instead,  of  their  actual  cost? 

Mr.  Lykan.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  fair  in  making  up  a  statement 
of  what  the  properties  are  worth  and  what  you  are  entitled  to  get  a 
return  upon,  to  take  them  in  at  their  proper  value.  We  woula  not 
sell,  I  am  assured  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  worth  of  these 
lands,  those  lands  for  the  price  at  which  they  are  taken  in. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  you  are  holding  those  lands,  in  part,  un- 
doubtedly, as  a  matter,  in  a  way,  of  speculation. 

Mjp.  Ltman.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You 'are  not  using  wood  off  them. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Well,  we  are  using  as  much  wood  as  it  is  judicious  to 
use  with  a  view  to  perpetuating  them,  and  as  much  as  can  conven- 
iently be  taken  from  the  lands  each  season.  It  is  necessary,  of  course, , 
to  have  behind  a  plant,  a  mill,  or  even  behind  a  preparing  mill,* 
enough  timber  land  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of  money  that  you 
put  into  the  mill,  and  you  can  not  buy — ^it  would  be  folly  to  buy  ]ust 
timber  lands  enough  to  run  one  or  two  years,  run  a  plant,  a  prepar- 
ing plant  or  a  mill,  one  or  two  years,  and  then  trust  to  being  able  to 
pick  up  an  additional  supply  to  run  it  another  one  or  two  years, 
llieref  ore  it  is  necessary  to  have — and  only  provident — a  considerable 
acreage  back  of  your  plant.  The  plant  would  have  no  guaranty 
of  permanency  or  stability  whatever,  and  it  is  very  unfortunate  that 
the  paper  makers  did  not  realize  this  earlier  and  fortify  themselves 
before  timber  increased  in  value  to  such  an  extent. 

The  Chairman.  You  consider  the  timber  lands,  then,  really  as  a 
part  of  the  necessary  plant  of  the  International  Paper  Company, 
ready  to  make  paper  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  As  the  business  has  resolved  itself,  I  do;  yes.  I  think 
that  no  one  would  put  up  a  paper  mill  now,  a  news-print  mill,  with- 
out either  owning  timber  lands  or  having  an  unlimited  amount  back 
that  he  knew  he  could  get,  and  would  not  be  taken  up  within  twenty- 
five  or  fifty  years. 
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The  Chaibmak.  That  being  the  case,  that  the  timber  lands  are  a 
part  of  the  original  plant  of  the  company,  ought  they  not  to  be  put 
in  the  inventory  at  the  cost  price? 

Mr.  Lyman.  They  are  taken  into  the  inventory ;  this  is  a  specially 
prepared  statement,  Mr.  Mann ;  this  is  not  our  annual  statement  In 
that  they  do  appear,  as  I  understand  it,  at  their  cost  price,  prac- 
tically. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  where  you  are  investing  in 
business  the  cost  of  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  different 
items  is  rather  the  test  than  the  present  valuation  of  some  of  the 
articles  and  the  original  cost  of  other /of  the  items.  You  probably 
have  figured  in  your  mill  plants,  store  plants,  offices,  machinery,  and 
so  forth,  upon  some  basis  connected  witn  the  original  cost. 

Mr.  Lyim AN.  The  plants  are  figured  with  reference  to  what  it  would 
cost  to  reproduce  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  may  be  fibred  to  what  it  would  cost  to  re- 
produce new  plants  with  new  machinery,  but  I  suppose  nobody  would 
reproduce  a  considerable  portion  of  your  machinery  and  plants? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  is  all  taken  into  account,  and  I  have  no  doubt  if 
you  went  around  and  inventoried  everything  there  was  around  these 
plants  at  what  it  would  cost  to  reproduce  them  you  would  get  a  con- 
siderably higher  figure.  What  was  considered  to  be  a  conservative 
figure  was  taken. 

The  Chairman.  You  value  undeveloped  water  powers  one  hundred 
and  ninety- four  thousand-odd  horsepower  at  $50  per  horsepower; 
that  is  on  a  basis  of  $50  for  horsepower  undeveloped,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes j  that  is  the  naked  power. 

The  Chairman.  1  can  show  you  lots  of  water  power  in  this  country 
that  is  undeveloped  that  you  can  get  for  a  good  aeal  less  than  that 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  can  show  you  lots  that  you  can  not  get  for  two  or 
three  times  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  undeveloped? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Undeveloped.  Of  course  the  location  of  a  water 
power  is  very  largely  what  determines  its  valuation,  and  that  is  aver- 
aged up.     Some  of  these  are  worth  much  more  than  others. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  this  water  power  is,  I 
suppose,  developed  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Well,  150,000  or  so  of  it  is  developed,  and  it  is  on  the 
whole  well  located — ^located  near  centers,  populous  centers. 

Mr.  Sims.  These  are  just  the  water  powers  which  the  mills  are  not 
situated  on? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No  ;  they  include  both  those  where  mills  are  situated 
and  those  on  which  we  have  as  yet  no  mills.^ 

Mr.  Sims.  Those  where  you  have  them  situated  you  do  not  treat 
them  as  undeveloped,  do  you? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Where  the  mills  are  situated? 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  do  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  separate  estimate 
as  to  the  plant,  cost  of  the  plant,  in  order  to  get  an  architect  who  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  cost  of  buying  the  water  power  ot  buying  the 
mill  sit«,  who  knows  nothing  about  those  values,  out  does  know  what 
it  costs  to  take  or  harness  the  water  power  and  develop  it  and  to  put 
a  mill  upon  it. 
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The  Chairman.  You  mention  a  number  of  other  materials  here 
that  are  subject  to  import  duties.  Is  there  any  import  duty  on  ahun 
or  upon  the  coloring  matter? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  coloring  matter,  those  are  analines.  I  think 
there  is  a  minute  quantity  used,  or  the  cost  was  so  small  in  compari- 
son with  the  total  cost  of  paper  that  we  ignored  them.  We  ignored 
alum ;  I  think  alum  is  not  there,  is  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  No,  alum  is  not  there. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  think  alum  has  a  duty  upon  it,  but  it  was  ignored. 

Mr.  Stafford.  On  alum  the  rate  of  duty  under  the  Dingley  Act  is 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  Lyman.  There  is  a  duty  on  alum,  and  there  is  a  duty  on  ani- 
line dyes,  too,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  the  aniline  dyes  come  from  Germany,  do 
they  not?  Do  you  know  whether  you  import  them  or  not,  or  whether 
what  yoiruse  are  imported? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Oh,  I  suppose  they  are  domestic.  I  am  not  sure  about 
it  I  am  almost  positive  that  they  are  all  domestic  that  we  use — the 
blue. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Lyman,  you  may  have  an  order  of  pro- 
cedure that  you  prefer  to  follow  with  the  persons  you  have  here.  If 
so,  you  may  proceed  in  that  order. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  thought  there  might  be  some  general  questions  in 
connection  with  this  statement. 

The  Chairman.  There  may  be  when  we  get  an  opportunity  to  fur- 
ther examine  it. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  was  wanting  to  go  back  of  this  inquiry  and  show 
what  has  preceded  it,  take  you  over  the  ground  from  the  time  Mr. 
Norris  first  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
endeavored  to  have  paper  and  pulp  put  on  the  free  list. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norris  has  Kindly  furnished  to  us  a  memo- 
randum of  all  of  his  speeches  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Lyman.  A  memorandum  of  the  hearings;  there  are  certain 
points  in  all  of  them  that  I  thought  might  be  very  significant  and 
interesting  to  bring  out,  and  we  would  like  to  have  them  on  the 
record,  but  as  you  have  indicated  that  you  want  to  bring  the  hearings 
to  a  close  as  soon  as  possible,  I  will  wait  and  defer  the  presentation  of 
this  material  until  after  we  have  got  through  with  the  more  important 
phases  of  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  the  statement  of  Mr.  Norris,  entitled 
"  News-print  paper,"  containing  his  previous  speeches  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  I  have  that,  but  I  have  the  state- 
ment of  the  hearings  in  1896,  and  at  the  hearings  before  the  joint 
high  commission  and  of  the  Industrial  Commission  and  the  Judiciary 
Committee  hearing,  at  all  of  which  he  took  part. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  are  not  all  m.  here;  we  have  them  all 
here,  the  committee  have  them  all. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes.  The  first  point  that  we  want  to  establish  after 
we  get  our  experts — that  is,  after  we  have  made  good  that  statement 
of  assets  which  we  have  to  defer  until  Monday — aside  from  that,  we 
widi  to  show  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  wood  to 
our  companv,  and  this  increase  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  in- 
crease that  has  taken  place  in  the  cost  of  wood  in  general,  of  spruce 
and  other  kinds  of  wood.    Monday  we  will  have  people  here  who  will 
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be  able  to  tell  you  about  the  market  in  general,  the  lumber  market 
and  the  pulp-wood  market,  but  now  I  wilE 

The  (Jhairman.  Before  you  call  on  anyone  else,  can  you  compute 
for  us  there  the  value  of  your  stocks  and  bonds  on  the  basis  oi  the 
market  price  which  you  gave  to  us? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Well,  roughly;  will  that  do?     Precisely,  or 

The  Chairman.  Fairly  accurately;  of  course,  as  far  as  the  bonds 
are  concerned,  that  would  be  about  100  per  cent ;  that  is  all  you  have 
to  pay. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes.  The  preferred  stock  and  common  stock  come  to 
$14,086,000. 

The  Chairman.  Preferred  and  common  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Preferred  and  common.  I  took  the  common  stock 
into  account  at  11 ;  I  see  it  is  put  in  here  at  10 J. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  a  total  of  $32,246,000.  You 
estimate  your  power  at  $9,729,000,  your  woodlands  at  $13,493,000, 
your  quick  assets  at  $5,165,000,  your  securities  in  hand  at  $3,783,000, 
which  would  make,  I  believe,  $32,170,000  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  estimate  that  you  have  property  on 
hand,  entirely  separate  from  the  actual  plants  of  your  company, 
practically  equivalent  to  the  present  value  of  your  stock  and  the 
amount  of  your  bonds? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  mill  plants  are  in  excess  of  the  value  at  which  the. 
securities  sell. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  wish  you  could  convince  the  public 
that  these  figures  represented  the  normal  condition  of  value? 

Mr.  Lyman.  You  watch  the  market  to-morrow.  A  statement  of 
this  sort  has  never  been  made 

The  Chairman.  They  may  be  able  to  put  it  up  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lyman.  A  statement  of  this  sort  has  never  been  made  public 
before  with  regard  to  our  company. 

Mr.  Sims.  Are  your  stocks  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change ?     [Laughter.] 
•    Mr.  Lyman.   Xes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  suppose  you  could  sell  all  of  your  wood- 
lands at  $10  an  acre,  if  you  put  them  on  the  market,  inside  of  the 
next  five  years? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  am  told  by  people  whom  I  believe  to  be  wood 
experts,  and  whose  word  I  believe,  that  if  they  owned  those  wood- 
lands, personally,  unless  they  had  to  realize,  they  would  not  sell 
them  for  the  price  at  which  we  have  taken  them  into  account  here. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  people  who  had  other  woodlands  to 
sell? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Well,  they  were  not  people  who  were  particularly 
interested,  I  think,  in  making  a  market,  or  whose  word  had  to  be  dis- 
counted for  any  particular  consideration  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  Still,  it  is  true  that  people  become  very  optimistic 
at  times. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes ;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  call  your  witness. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  will  introduce  Mr.  Griffing. 
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STATEHENT  OF  MS.  C.  H.  GBIFFINO,  HAHAGEB  OF  THE  WOOD- 
LANDS DEPAETMENT,  INTESNATIONAL  FAFEB  COMFANY. 

The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  tave  the  general  management  of  all  of 
the  woodlands  owned  by  the  International  Paper  Company  I 

Mr,  GRimNO.  I  do. 

The  Chaihman.  ^Vhere  is  your  office? 

Mr.  Griffino.  30  Broad  street,  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  charge  of  the  office,  or  do  you  teep 
charge  of  the  woodlands  by  visitations  to  the  woodlands? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Both,  by  correspondence. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  any  statement  on  the 
subject  that  you  wish  to  make,  Mr.  Griffing. 

Mr.  Griffino.  Referring  to  page  6  in  Mr.  Norris's  statement,  he 
says: 

It  has  abandoned  the  legitimate  field  of  manufacturing  to  engage  iB  a  gigantic 
speculation  in  woodlands. 

We  deny  the  above  allegation,  and  in  this  connection  would  state 
that  we  have  gone  no  further  in  the  purchase,  of  timber  lands  than 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  mill  properties  and  guard 
against  failure  of  supply  from  other  sources.  We  have  various 
wood-preparing  mills  that  are  at  a  distance  from  our  various  pulp 
and  paper  mills,  and  any  purchase  of  timber  lands  that  have  heen 
made  have  been  with  the  view  to  supply  these  mills  and  to  warrant 
the  outlay  necessary  in  erection  of  same. 

If  it  were  merely  a  matter  of  speculation,  we  would  be  disposed  to 
realize  from  these  lands  by  sale  of  same,  or  to  manufacture  the  timber 
we  now  have  standing  into  lumber,  which  would  be  much  more  "profit* 
able  than  the  same  amount  of  timber  converted  into  pulp  wood. 

On  page  26 : 

They  are  creating  a  scarcity  In  the  wood  markets  to  the  extent  that,  they  do 
not  cut  from  their  own  lauds. 

In  reply  to  this,  would  say  that  it  is  entirely  incorrect,  in  that  we 
have  cut  since  181)8  at  least  25  J)er  cent  of  the  wood  used  from  our 
own  lands. 

We  have  cut  from  our  lands  all  we  feel  it  is  prudent  for  us  to  cut, 
having  in  mind  the  necessity  of  leaving  sufficient  young  timber  for 
future  CTOwth.  It  is  a  well-lmown  fact  that  spruce  timber  grows 
slowly ;  nence  it  is  necessary  when  once  the  ground  has  been  cut  over, 
to  wait  a  long  time — possibly  thirty  years — for  the  trees  left  to  at- 
tain sufficient  size  for  desirable  cutting.  The  character  of  some  lands 
is  such  that  when  once  they  are  cut  for  spruce  there  is  very  little 
spruce  left  to  grow.  These  same  lands  may  carry  an  abundant 
growth  of  hardwood.  Wliile  other  lands  are  of  such  character  they 
will  continue  to  grow  spnice  possibly  indefinitely,  if  prudently  cut. 

All  these  conditions  compel  us  to  own  and  carry  a  large  quantity  of 
lands  from  which  we  secure  a  portion  of  our  wood  supply ;  otherwise 
we  would  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  those  selling  pulp  wood  and 
would  be  obliged  to  pay  more  for  wood  than  we  have  been  or  are  now 
paying. 
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The  present  wood  cost  is  about  $7,000,000  per  year,  while  the  total 
cost  of  woodlands  purchased  since  organization  of  this  company  is 
only  $3,564,696.93,  including  holdings  of  subsidiary  companies. 

On  page  26: 

The  paper  company  have  rights  to  land  sufficient  to  reproduce  indefinitely 
timber  enough  for  three  times  the  present  output  of  the  International  Paper 
C!ompany. 

Replying  to  this  would  state  that  we  have  used  in  the  ten  years 
ending  January  1,  1908,  6,247,866  cords  of  pulp  wood.  We  estimate 
that  uie  lands  owned  by  the  International  Paper  Company  at  its 
organization  consisted  of  about  450,000  acres,  which  would  yield  6 
cords  per  acre  or  2,700,000  cords.  The  average  number  of  coras  used 
per  year  for  the  ten  years  is  624,786  cords,  which  would  have  ex- 
hausted the  above  supply  mentioned  in  less  than  five  years.  There 
is  limited  capacity  to  streams  for  the  purpose  of  driving  logs,  beyond 
which  it  could  not  be  successfully  done.  Again  the  capacity  to  hold 
logs  at  many  places  is  limited,  so  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  work 
be  scattered  over  a  large  area  of  country  in  order  to  oe  able  to  deliver 
wood  to  the  mills  as  required  annually.  We  are  operating  at  many 
of  our  lumber  sections  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  streams  on  which  it 
is  necessary  to  drive  the  logs  or  the  opportunity  to  handle  same  when 
delivered  at  mills ;  and  all  our  wood-preparing  plants  are  run  to  the 
full  capacity  with  view  of  furnishing  all  the  wood  possible.  The 
balance  required  we  are  obliged  to  purchase  in  the  open  market. 

It  would  be  an  impossibility  for  this  company  to  cut  from  their 
own  lands  at  this  time  the  total  supply  of  wood  required ;  in  order  to 
do  thi^  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  much  larger  holdings  of  timber 
lands  and  operate  the  same  at  vastly  greater  number  of  points  than 
at  the  present  time. 

In  illustration  of  our  efforts  to  supply  from  our  own  lands  all  the 
wood  pcJssible,  would  say  we  are  erecting  this  season  two  wood-pre- 
paring mills,  and  within  the  past  two  years  have  purchased  or  erected 
three  others.  With  these  in  operation  we  anticipate  a  considerably 
increased  supply  from  our  own  lands. 

Referring  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Herman  Ridder  to  Hon.  Charles 
J.  Bonaparte  (p.  216)  February  10,  1908,  that  the  stumpage  of  the 
International  Paper  Company  is  rated  on  its  books  at  about  $1.70  per 
acre,  which  I  presume  means  per  thousand,  would  say  that  we  pur- 
chased stumpage  last  year  for  which  we  paid  $5  per  thousand,  with 
every  indication  that  the  owners  will  insist  that  we  pay  them  $5.50 
per  thousand  this  year  if  we  cut  any  timber  from  their  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  think  that  means  stumpage  at  $1.70 
per  thousand  instead  oi  $1.70  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Because  you  would  hardly  ever  hear  it  spoken  of  at 
so  much  per  acre  unless  you  bought  it  lumped. 

The  Chairman.  You  put  it  in  your  statement  here  at  so  much  per 
acre — the  statement  that  you  present  to  us — at  so  much  per  acre. 

Mr.  Griffino.  That  is  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  not  what  Mr.  Ridder  had  reference  to  in 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Bonaparte? 

Mr.  Griffino.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  the  land  would  cost  more 
than  $1.70  an  acre,  and  that  is  why  I  assumed  that  he  had  made  that 
mistake. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  that  he  assumes  that  the  land  did  not  cost 
you  $1.70  per  acre. 
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Mr.  Griffixg.  Then  I  assume  that  he  is  in  error. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  want  to  find  out.  ^ 

Mr.  Griffing.  Mr.  Bidder  states  that  we  are  invoicing  wood  in  the 
raw  from  Canada  at  $5  per  cord.  Our  price  for  1907  on  Canadian 
rough  wood  was  supposed  to  be  $5.65,  per  cord  f.  o.  b.  point  of  ship- 
ment; but  the  situation  became  so  acute  during  the  summer  of  1907 
that  we  were  obliged  to  pay  $8  per  cord  for  rough  wood  f.  o.  b.  point 
of  diipment.  We  did  pay  $10  per  cord  f .  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  for 
some  Canadian  rossed  wood.  We  also  paid  $9  per  cord  f.  o.  b.  point 
of  shipment  for  Canadian  peeled  wood. 

I  have  a  letter  here,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  care  to  have 
me  read  it  or  not,  from  Burleigh  &  Weeks,  pulp-wood  dealers,  White- 
hall, N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  about?    Who  are  they? 

Mr.  Griffing.  They  have  been  pulp- wood  dealers  for  years;  they 
buv  and  sell ;  they  are  not  manufacturers. 

I'he  Chairman.  What  is  the  letter  about? 

Mr.  Griffing.  In  relation  to  the  price  of  pulp  wood,  running  back 
for  a  term  of  years. 

The  CHAiRMANrDo  you  vouch  for  the  statements  in  the  letter,  or 
do  you  vouch  for  this  company  being  a  reputable  concern 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Who  ought  to  know  the  price f 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Large  dealers,  too,  are  they? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  Read  it 
to  us. 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  want  to  qualify  it  by  saying  that  they  have  my 
initials  on  it  "  C.  W.  Grifiing,"  when  my  name  is  C.  H.  Griffing. 

The  Chairman.  Well^  change  it, 

Mr.  Griffing.  (Readmg:) 

BiTBLEioH  &  Weeks, 
Whitehall  N.  T.,  AprU  27, 190S. 
Mr.  0.  H.  Griffino, 

Manager  of  Woodlands^  International  Paper  Company ^  N.  T, 

Deab  Sib:  It  has  occurred  to  us  thnt  in  this  discussion  regarding  the  price  of 
pulp  wood  some  actual  prices  taken  from  our  set  of  books  now  on  file  in  our 
office  and  which  can  be  verified  at  any  time  would  be  of  interest  to  yon.  The 
first  record  that  we  can  verify  beyond  a  doubt  is  in  1896,  we  bought  4-foot 
peeled  wood  delivered  on  the  cars  at  Grand  Trunk  points  in  Canada  for  $3.25  a 
cord.  In  1900  this  price  had  risen  to  $3.75  a  cord  delivered  on  cars  at  the  snme 
points.  In  1901  the  price  of  4-foot  peeled  wood  on  the  cars  on  Grand  Trunk 
points  was  $4  per  cord. 

In  1902  our  contracts  for  4-foot  peeled  were  for  $4.75  on  the  cars  at  Grand 
Trunk  points  and  delivered  the  same  at  Watertown  points  at  $7.75.  Our 
1003  contracts  averaged  in  all  almost  10,000  cords  from  the  same  points, 
4-foot  peeled  wood,  $5.30,  sold  at  Watertown  points  for  $8.30.  Our  1904  con- 
tracts for  4-foot  peeled  wood  with  the  same  parties  started  at  $5.35,  but  owing 
to  the'  rise  of  wages  and  everything  else,  successive  contracts  were  made  in 
Frbruary  at  $5.75,  March  at  $5.80,  April  at  $6.  There  was  an  advance  in 
freight  by  all  the  railroads  in  Canada  about  this  time,  so  that  the  delivery 
price  in  the  Watertown  district  were  placed  on  a  $9.50  basis.  In  1905  our 
contracts  for  4-foot  peei«Ml  wood  at  Grand  Trunk  points  were  from  $6  to  $0.25 
and  the  Watertown  price  $9.75;  1906  the  prices  were  about  the  same,  except 
for  another  rise  in  railroad  freight,  which  advanced  the  price  of  wood  a 
trifie  at  the  place  of  delivery ;  1907  the  price  started  for  4-foot  peeled  on  Grand 
Trunk  points  at  $6.25  and  had  advanced  by  hot  weather  to  $7  and  continued 
advancing  in  the  fall  to  %7JS0.    We  entered  into  contracta  in  the  fall  of  1807 
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for  ^e  year  of  1908,  at  $8.25,  $8.50,  and  as  high  as  $9.  This  wood  came  in 
dniing  1908  for  4-foot  peeled  wood  at  Grand  Trunk  points.  In  December,  1907, 
and  January,  1908,  we  paid  $9  a  cord  for  immediate  shipments.  By  the  middle 
of  January,  1908,  this  price  had  advanced  to  $10  for  Immediate  shipments,  at 
which  we  shipped  thousands  and  thousands  of  cords  and  so  continued  until 
the  mills  began  to  shut  down.  We  also  bought  thousands  of  cords  at  $10  at 
Montmagny  points  on  the  I.  G.  R.  A  difference  in  the  rate  of  freight  would 
malse  this  wood  worth  $10.75  on  the  cars  on  Grand  Trunk  points  for  4-foot 
peeled  wood,  and  we  think  this  Is  the  highest  price.  This  was  for  Immediate 
shipment  In  February  and  March,  1908. 

The  average  price  at  which  wood  is  selling  this  day  on  Grand  Trunk  points 
is  from  $9.50  to  $10  on  the  cars,  4-foot  peeled.  The  price  of  rough  wood  or  un- 
peeled  wood  averages  about  $1  a  cord  below  tMs  figure.  Owing,  however, 
to  its  extra  heavy  weight  its  price  at  destination  is  only  about  50  cents  less  than 
4-foot  peeled.  The  price  of  2-foot  machine-peeled  wood,  which  we  started  In  1002 
at  $1  a  cord  above  4-foot  peeled  wood,  has  advanced,  owing  to  the  Increased  de- 
mand, to  an  average  of  about  $2  a  cord  above  4-foot  peeled,  and  we  have  con- 
tracts not  completed  at  the  present  time  for  roBsed  wood  delivered  In  the 
Watertown  district  at  $15.30  a  cord  on  the  cars  and  contracts  for  4-foot  peeled 
not  yet  completed  delivered  in  the  Watertown  district  for  $13.80.  These 
figures  are  taken  from  our  books  and  can  be  verified  at  any  time.  We  have 
quoted  from  Grand  Trunk  points  because  all  wood  from  Grand  Trunk  points 
takes  the  same  rate  of  freight,  and  for  this  same  reason  we  have  made  our 
sale  quotations  at  Watertown  points  because  all  Watertown  points  take  the 
same  rate.  The  question  of  freight  enters  into  the  wood  question  very 
materially,  but  we  have  eliminated  all  question  of  freights  in  this  statement  of 
prices  by  making  all  loadings  from  Grand  Trunk  points  and  all  deliveries  at 
Watertown  points.'  The  cause  for  this  advance  In  the  price  of  pulp  wood  in 
the  last  fifteen  years  is  the  Increased  demand  for  it  and  also  from  the  increased 
cost  of  labor  In  procuring  It.  In  1900  the  shanty  men  received  $13  a  month 
and  their  board.  They  now  get  $45  a  month  and  their  board,  and  in  some 
cases  even  more,  and  during  this  same  period  the  price  of  spruce  lumber  has 
more  than  doubled  in  cost  also.  We  can  procure  confirmation  of  both  of  these 
statements  if  necessary  from  Canadian  parties  with  whom  we  have  dealt  con- 
tinuously from  1000  up  to  the  present  time.  If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assist- 
ance in  this  matter,  please  command  us. 

Years,  truly,  Burt^eigh  &  Weeks. 

W.  N.  Weeks, 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  these  people  located  ? 
Mr.  Griffing.  Whitehall. 
The  Chairman.  New  York? 
Mr.  Grffing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  know  so  much  about  the  value  and 
cost  of  pulp  wood  on  Grand  Trunk  points  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Because  they  deal  all  through  that  country,  sell 

fulp  wood  to  people  in  the  States,  sell  some  to  the  International 
aper  Company.    Then   I  have  another  short  letter  from  them. 
This  is  April  28.     [Reading :] 

Burleigh  &  Weeks, 
Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  ApHl  28,  1908. 
Mr.  D.  W.  Griffing, 

Manager  of  Woodlands,  International  Paper  Company,  New  York, 

Deab  Sir:  Regarding  the  price  of  pnlp  wood,  concerning  which  we  wrote 
you  a  three-page  letter  on  yesterday,  April  27,  it  has  come  to  our  knowledge 
to-day  that  there  was  a  sale  of  4-foot  peeled  wood  this  last  season  on  the 
Quebec  Central  at  $11  a  cord ;  4,000  cords  were  sold  for  $44,000,  and  you  know 
that  wood  off  the  Quebec  Central  takes  a  rate  of  one  and  one-half  cents  (1)  c.) 
more  than  on  Grand  Trunk  points,  so  that  would  make  the  banner  sale  equal 
to  about  $11.75  a  cord  on  the  cars  on  Grand  Trunk  points. 

This  is  the  highest  rate  we  know  of  being  paid  for  4-foot  peeled  wood.    I 
can  not  testify  to  this  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact 
YourSr  truly, 

Burleigh  &  Weeks, 
W.  N.  Weeks. 
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1896.    4'  peeled,  delivered  on  car  at  Grand  Trunk  points  In  Canada,  at  $3.25 
per  cord. 

1900.  4'  peeled,  delivered  on  car  at  Grand  Trunk  points  In  Canada,  at  $3.76 

per  cord. 

1901.  4'  peeled,  delivered  on  car  at  Grand  Trunk  points  in  Canada,  at  $4 

per  cord. 

1902.  4'  peeled,  delivered  on  car  at  Grand  Trunk  points  in  Canada,  at  $4.75 

per  cord. 

And  delivered  the  same  at  Watertown  points,  at  $7.75  per  cord. 

1903.  4'  peeled,  delivered  on  car  at  Grand  Trunk  points,  at  $5.30  per  cord. 

Sold  at  Watertown  points  for  $8.30  per  cord. 

1904.  4'  peeled,  delivered,  at  $5.35  per  cord. 

Successive  contracts  were  made  in  February,  at  $5.75. 

March,  at  $5.80. 
April,  at  $6. 
Delivery  in  Watertown  district,  at  $9.50  per  cord. 

1905.  4'  peeled  wood  at  Grand  Trunk  points,  from  $6  to  $6.25  per  cord. 

Watertown,  at  $9.75  per  cord. 

1906.  Prices  about  the  same. 

1907.  4'  peeled  wood  at  Grand  Trunk  points,  at  $6.25  per  cord. 

Advanced  to  $7,  and  in  the  fall  to  $7.50  per  cord. 
Sold  at  from  $8.25  to  $9  in  the  fall  of  1907. 

1908.  Middle  of  January  on  cars  at  Grand  Trunk  points  for  4'  peeled,  $10.75. 
Average  price  4'  peeled  on  cars  at  Grand  Trunk  points  this  day,  from  $9J50 

to  $10. 

Delivered  at  Watertown,  at  $1S. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  higher  there  than  it  is  here,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Griffing.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Eleven  dollars  and  something.   . 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  the  date  of  that  $11;  that  is  not 
given,  is  it? 

Mr.  Gmffino,  The  dates,  I  ffuess,  for  everything  are  there. 

The  Chairman.  The  date  of  that  $11  sale  is  no{  there. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  says  "  there  was  a  sale  of  4-inch  peeled  wood  this 
last  season  on  the  Quebec  Central."    It  does  not  give  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Sims.  On  account  of  the  difference  in  the  rate  there  it  made  it 
more  than  $11. 

The  Chairman.  Fourteen  dollars  delivered  at  Watertown. 

Mr.  Griitfing.  The  Quebec  Central  rate  is  IJ  cents  over  the  Grand 
Trunk. 

Mr.  Sims.  Mr.  Sherman  stated  yesterday  that  in  the  arbitrary  price 
fixed  in  the  subsidiary  paper  companies  they  had  fixed  it  for  $12, 
wHch  included  a  OTofit  of  about  $2.60  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Griffino.  Who  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  Mr.  Sherman,  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  which 
included  a  profit  of  about  $2.50  a  cord  at  $12. 

Mr..  Griffing.  Well,  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  any  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  a  large  quantity  of  it  at  that  price. 

Mr,  Stafford.  Do  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Sherman  quoted 
that  on  rossed  wood,  or  was  that  the  average  price  on  both  rough, 
peeled,  and  rossed? 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  remember. 

The  Chairman.  The  rossed  wood,  Mr.  Sherman  stated,  was  higher 
than  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  Does  that  letter  refer  to  rossed  wood? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  that  refers  to  peeled  wood. 

Mr.  Griffing.  Quotations  on  rossed  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  but  the  $11  is  evidently  on  peeled  wood. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Yes,  the  last  quotation  is  peeled  wood. 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  have  a  little  correspondence  that  passed  between 
Mr.  Norris  and  Mr.  Jennings,  the  attorney  for  the  International 
Paper  Company.  ' 

Mr.  Ryan.  This  is  all  this  year? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes,  sir.     [Beading  :j 

The  Nkw  Yobk  Timss, 

Februanf  IB,  1908. 
Mr.  F.  B.  Jennings, 

Stetson,  Jennings  d  Russell,  15  Broad  Street,  City. 

Deab  Mb.  Jennings  :  Confirming  my  verbal  statement  of  yesterday  respecting 
the  valnes  put  npon  pulp  wood  sent  from  Canada  to  tbe  United  States,  I  now 
send  to  you  the  details  upon  which  that  statement  was  based.  The  figures 
come  from  Ottawa  and  are  as  follows : 

Exports  of  pulp  wood  from  Canada  to  the  United  States, 

In  1906,  693,642  cords,  valued  at $2, 000, 804 

In  1900,  614,286  cords,  valued  at 2, 649, 106 

In  1907,  628,844  cords,  valued  at 2, 748, 900 

Yours,  truly. 

The  New  Yobk  Times, 
Per  John  Nobbis,  Business  Manager. 


Febbuabt  19,  1908. 
Tom  T.  Walleb,  Esq., 

SO  Broad  Street,  City. 

Deab  Mb.  Walleb:  I  send  you  letter  just  received  from  Mr.  Norris.  He 
states  that  these  wood  calculations  were  received  from  Ottawa  and  probably 
represent  the  value  of  the  wood  in  Canada,  without  including  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation or  anything  else.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  put  me  in  possession 
of  such  information  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  me  to  reply  to  It  promptly, 
if  it  is  worth  while  to  reply  to  it  at  all.  Mr.  Ochs  caJIed  me  up  on  the  tele- 
phone yesterday  afternoon  and  had  quite  a  long  talk  with  me  about  the  general 
situation,  which  I  should  be  glad  to  repeat  to  you  some  time  at  your  con- 
venience. 

Yours,  truly,  F.  B.  Jenning& 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  Jennings? 

Mr.  Griffing.  The  attorney  for  the  International  Paper  Company. 
[Reading:] 

The  New  Yobk  Times, 

February  26,  1908. 
Dear  Mr.  Jennings  : 
Acknowledging  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  21st  inst. : 

Your  statement  that  Mr.  Waller  will  pay  |10  per  cord,  delivered  on  cars  at 
Hudson  River  mill,  for  any  portion  of  50,000  cords  of  rough  pulp  wood  to  be 
shipped  from  Canada  within  the  calendar  year  1908,  subject  to  your  usual 
custom  as  to  measurements,  etc.,  interests  me.  Will  you  kindly  have  that  put  in 
binding  form? 

May  I  also  assume  that  you  would  not  object  if  any  part  thereof  came  from 
the  United  States? 
Yours,  truly, 

John  Nobbis. 
F.  B.  Jennings,  Esq. 

Mabch  12,  1908. 
John  Nobbis,  Esq., 

New  York  Times,  Forty-second  street  and  Broadway, 

New  York  City, 
Deab  Sib  : — I  duly  received  your  favor  of  the  26th  February  and  in  reply  I  am 
authorized  by  the  International  Paper  Company  to  say  that  if  you  will,  within  the 
next  thirty  days,  obtain  an  agreement  with  any  responsible  party,  representing 
the  New  York  Times,  to  sell  and  deliver  a  specified  quantity  of  rough  pulp 
wood,  not  exceeding  50,000  cords,  upon  the  terms  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
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stated  in  the  draft  of  agreement  inclosed  herewith,  the  International  Paper 
Company  will  be  glad  to  purchase  the  same  and  to  execute  such  agn^eement 
accordingly.  The  agreement  which  I  inclose  in  duplicate  is  in  substantially 
the  same  form  used  by  the  International  Paper  Company  in  the  purchase  of  its 
wood. 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  company  shall  know  within  the  immediate 
future  what  wood,  if  any,  it  can  depend  upon  receiving  through  your  agency,  as 
it  is  obliged  to  make  its  arrangements  in  advance  for  the  year,  so  that  it  would 
not  be  practicable  for  the  company  to  leave  this  offer  open  for  more  than  the 
next  thirty  days. 

Yours,  very  truly,  F.  B.  Jennings. 

Ths  New  York  Times,  Times  Square, 

March  17,  1908. 
Mr.  F.  B.  Jennings, 

Mills  Buildinff,  15  Broad  Street,  City. 

Deab  Sib  :  Acknowledging  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant : 
The  New  York  Times  Company  is  not  in  the  wood  business  and  could  not 
designate  anyone  to  represent  it.    I  assumed  the  offer  had  been  made  to  me 
personally.    The  restriction  with  respect  to  thirty  days  was  not  in  the  original 
offer.    It  impairs  the  attractiveness  of  your  offer. 
Yours,  truly, 

John  Nobbis. 

Maboh  19,  190& 
John  Nobris,  Esq., 

The  New  York  TimeB,  Times  Square,  City, 

Deab  Sib  :  I  duly  received  your  favor  of  the  17th  instant  I  did  not  suppose 
that  the  New  York  Times  was  in  the  wood  business,  much  less  did  I  suppose 
that  you  were  in  the  wood  business,  as  I  thought  that  you  were  the  business 
manager  of  the  Times  and  not  engaged  in  outside  enterprises.  We  did  not, 
however,  intend  to  limit  the  offer  to  the  New  York  Times,  and  it  is  open  to  you 
or  to  anyone  whom  you  or  the  New  York  Times  are  prepared  to  vouch  for.  It 
must,  of  course,  be  obvious  to  you  that  such  an  offer  could  not  be  left  open 
indefinitely,  as  we  must  know  what  we  can  depend  upon  in  respect  to  our  wood 
supply. 

Yours,  truly,  F.  B.  Jennings. 

Mr.  Norris  has  not  been  disposed  to  execute  a  contract. 

Mr.  SxArroRD.  Has  he  replied  to  that  last  letter? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  negotiations  are  still  pending,  are  they  ? 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  still  willing  to  buy  wood  at  the  price 
originally  named  by  Mr.  Norris  ? 

Mr.-  Griffing.  Delivered  at  Corinth  ? 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  as  stated  there. 

Mr.  Griffing.  In  that  letter?  Yes.  I  would  not  want  to  buy  it 
delivered  at  the  Corinth  yards  just  now,  but  at  the  time  we  talked 
about  that  I  did  not  see  anything  to  bar  buying  for  future  delivery. 
The  Corinth  yards  are  pretty  well  filled  up  now,  and  the  superin- 
tendent has  asked  me  to  hold  up  shipments  from  Canada,  which  I 
have  arranged  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  All  right ;  proceed. 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  have  a  letter  from  Frank  P.  Thomas,  who  is  the 
general  manager  of  the  American  Realty  Company.     [Reading:] 

Amebican  Realty  Company,  Division  Office, 

Rumford  Falls,  Me.,  May  1,  1908. 
International  Papeb  Company, 

Department  of  Woodlands,  C,  H.  Orifflng,  Manager,. 

SO  Broad  Street,  New  York. 

Qentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  telegram  of  the  30th,  will  say  we  were  paying 
in  the  year  of  1898  for  men  to  labor  in  the  woods  from  |18  to  $26  per  month. 
This  has  been  gradually  increasing  from  year  to  year  since  then  till  now  we  are 
paying  $80  to  $40  per  month  and  in  some  few  cases  as  high  as  $45. 
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I  can  not  give  you  anything  more  definite  In  relation  to  this  matter  nnless  I 
go  all  over  my  books  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  since  the  American  Realty  Com- 
pany was  formed  the  books  for  our  West  Milan  operation,  the  only  place  where 
we  carry  on  woods  work  ourselves,  are  taken  to  Bangor,  and  the  figures  would 
have  to  come  from  that  place.  With  a  little  work  we  could  give  you  an  aver- 
age of  wages  paid  since  1901,  at  which  time  the  American  Bealty  Ck>mpany 
was  formed,  but  should  have  to  go  all  over  our  books  to  do  It. 

The  Increased  cost  of  supplies  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  at  least  25  per 
cent  This  Includes  everything  in  the  shape  of  supplies  for  the  board  of  both 
the  men  and  the  horses  which  enters  into  a  lumbering  operation. 

Should  you  require  anything  more  definite  than  this,  please  let  me  know, 
and  I  can  get  it  with  a  little  time. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Fbank  P.  Thomas, 

General  Manager. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  American  Realty  Company  one  of  your 
subsidiary  companies? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  is  it  an  outside  company? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes,  sir;  the  International  Paper  Company  own  the 
stock.  I  wrote  to  our  superintendent  of  the  Connecticut  River  divi- 
£don,  and  he  simply  sent  me  a  statement.     [Reading :] 

CONNECTICUT  RIVEB  DIVISION — INCREASE  IN  COST  OF  OPERATING  FBOM  1898  TO  1907. 

Pftr  cant. 

Labor 27  to  85 

Provisions 83  to  35 

Hay 75 

The  Chairman.  This  represents  the  increased  cost  in  1907  over  the 
cost  in  1898  ? 
Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 
The  Chairman.  In  what? 
Mr.  Griffing.  Labor  in  the  woods. 
The  Chairman.  In  the  mill  ? 
Mr.  Griffing.  No;  cutting  pulp  wood. 
The  Chairman.  Where? 
Mr.  Griffing.  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 
The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Percent 

Oats -_«_     89 

Horses • 100 

Other  equipment 40 

Price  paid  contractors : 76 

Whitb  Jct.,  Vebmont. 

That  means  where  the  work  is  contracted. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  for  cutting  timbier  on  your  own  land? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes ;  where  we  might  buy  stumpage.  A  letter  from 
R.  F.  Grant,  who  is  the  manager  for  the  St.  Maurice  Lumber  'Com- 
pany, Three  Rivers,  Quebec     [Reading:] 

St.  Maubici:  Lumber  C/OMPany, 
Three  Rivera^  Quebec,  May  2,  1908. 
O.  H.  GaiFriNG,  Esq., 

SO  Broad  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Deab  Sib  :  As  requested  by  you  we  send  you  statement  showing  the  average 
of  wages  paid  to  men  during  the  years  1898,  1902,  and  1907;  also  statement 
showing  the  cost  of  provisions  and  supplies  at  terminus  of  railway.  Of 
course,  cost  of  cartage  on  same  to  the  lumbering  camps  has  beon  more  every 
year  on  account  of  labor,  horses,  and  feed  being  very  much  higher  from  year 
to  year 
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The  increase  of  cost  of  making  the  logs  and  drirlng  same  Is  not  caused  only  by 
the  increase  of  wages  paid  to  the  men,  but  we  do  not  get  the  same  amount  of 
work  from  the  men  now  employed  as  we  did  when  the  wages  were  lower. 
Trusting  that  this  will  suit,  we  remain. 

Yours,  truly,  St.  Maurice  Lumbeb  Co., 

Per  R.  F.  Grant,  Manager.    ^ 

He  places  the  wages  for  log-making,  which  is  the  phrase  they  use 
in  Canada,  1898,  at  $18.58;  1902,  $19.62;  1907,  $22.96. 
Mr.  Ryan.  ^\Tiat  is  that — per  man,  or  per  month,  or  whatt 
Mr.  Griffing.  Per  man. 
Mr.  Ryan.  What  is  that  for,  board? 
Mr.  Griffing.  Free  of  board  and  lodging.     [Reading:] 

Log  driving,  1898,  $25.12 ;  1902,  $31 ;  1907,  $36.8L 

(Following  is  the  table  referred  to:) 

Btaiement  shmcing  average  wages  paid  to  men  making  logs  in  company's  camps 
and  men  engaged  in  driving  logs  to  point  of  distribution  during  years  of  1898f 
1902,  and  J 907. 


ATorage  wages  paid  per 
month. 

1806. 

1902. 

U07. 

T^g  ni|i|riTijf.,„. — — _— . ..-_.   ..     _.r      ,. 

118.58 
25.12 

fI9.fi2 
31.00 

122.06 

Log  driving. ., .._ 

86.81 

The  above  wages  are  free  of  board  and  lodging. 

St.  Maurice  Lumber  CJo., 
Per  R.  F.  Grant,  Manager, 
Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  May  2,  1908. 

"Supplies  in  1898,  same  source,  pork,  $16  per  barrel;  1902,  $22 
per  barrel." 

Mr.  Ryan.  Where  did  you  buy  those  supplies,  in  Canada  or  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  think  thev  were  bought  in  Canada  wholly, 

(Following  is  the  table  referred  to:) 

Statement  showing  cost  of  provisions  during  the  years  1898,  1902,  1907* 


Pork 

Flour 

Hay. 


Oata 

Dcnns 

Peas 


.par  bamL. 

,-do_ 

— p«r  ton-. 


per  biubeL 

iiiiziziiiziiziiiiiiiidoiir 


Ooat  of  anppUes. 


1806. 


116.00 
4.56 
8.00 

.82 
1.00 

.75 


1901. 


$22.00 
4.06 
0.65 
.45 
1.65 
1.25 


1907. 


<22.00 

4.20 

16.00 

.461 

1.60 

1.16 


Thbke  Ritebs,  Quebec,  May  2,  1908, 


St.  Maurice  Lumbeb  Co., 
Per  R.  F.  Gbant,  Manager. 


The  Chairman.  Are  these  camps  still  near  Boston? 

Mr.  Griffing.  No,  sir ;  that  last  one  relates  to  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  I    could    understand    the    quotation    on    beans. 

[Laughter.] 
Mr.  Griffing.  I  had  the  peas  in  there;  that  is  more  staple  than 

beans  up  there.    Here  is  a  letter  from  S.  P.  Morgan- 
Mr.  Sims.  Were  those  Canadian  prices) 
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Mr.  Griffino.  Those  last  were  Canadian  prices. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  prices  at  the  camp,  I  suppose,  or  at 
the  store  ? 

Mr.  Griffino.  No  ;  it  is  where  they  are  purchased. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  near  the  camp. 

Mr.  Griffino.  The  letter  explains  it;  it  says  the  carting  is  added 
to  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  Are  those  prices  also  higher  than  in  the  United  States 
on  this  side  of  the  boundary?  , 

The  Chairman.  Hay  ought  to  be  higher  in  the  United  States  and 
beans  higher  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Griffino.  Hay  is  higher.  The  highest  price  there  is  $16 
for  1907.  Hay  in  the  woods  in  this  countiy  for  this  year,  in  the 
Adirondacks,  m  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine,  $25  or  $30 
a  ton.    It  cost  $20  at  fhe  point  of  shipment. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  only  asked  in  a  general  way,  for  I  did  not  know  my- 
self. 

Mr.  Griffino.  Here  is  a  letter  from  S.  P.  Morgan,  Plattsburg, 
N.  Y.  He  is  the  agent  for  the  Champlain  Realty  Company.  The 
Champlain  Realty  Company  is  a  subsidiary  company  of  the  In- 
ternational.    It  operates  on  the  Saranac  River.     He  says: 

Champlain  Realty  Company. 
Plattsburg,  N.  F.,  May  4,  1908. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Griffino,  Vice-President. 

Deab  Sib  :  Your  letter  of  AprU  30  was  received  Saturday  evenlDg,  8  o'clock 
mall,  and  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  costs  of  feed  and  supplies  to 
answer  your  letter  yesterday,  as  all  bills  and  pay  rolls  have  been  sent  to  tlie 
New  York  office  as  vouchers.  I  had  to  go  through  the  Dock  and  Coal  Com- 
pany's books,  also  the  Boomhower  Grocery  Company,  to  get  the  costs  of  supplies. 
I  give  you  the  cost  of  labor  as  nearly  as  possible  from  recollections.  The 
cost  of  feed  and  supplies  is  correct  according  to  the  books  of  the  two  com- 
panies mentioned. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  could  not  have  mailed  this  to  you  so  you  would  have  re- 
ceived it  to-day,  but  trust  it  will  be  forwarded  to  you  and  it  will  reach  yon 
before  you  may  need  them. 

Yours,  very  truly,  S.  P.  Morgan. 

Statement  of  costs  for  labor  and  supplies  used  in  operating  lumber  fobs  on  the 

Boquet  and  Saranac  rivers  from  1899  to  1908. 

1899  and  1900 : 

Rate  paifl  for  labor,  $20  to  $30  per  month. 

Team  labor,  $1.50  a  day  and  board,  man  and  team. 

Pork  cost,  $17.50  a  barrel. 

Flour  cost,  $5  a  barrel. 

Hay  cost,  $11  per  ton. 

Feed  cost,  $22.50  per  ton. 

1901  and  1902: 

Rate  paid  for  labor,  $26  to  $35  per  month. 

Tenro  labor  cost,  $2.50  per  day  and  board,  man  and  team. 

Hay  cost,  $17  per  ton. 

Feed  cost,  $25  per  ton. 

Flour  cost,  $4.50  a  barrel. 

Pork  cost,  $18  a  barrel. 

1902  and  1903 : 

Rate  paid  for  labor,  $35  to  $40  per  month. 

Team  labor  cost,  $3  per  day  and  board,  man  and  team* 

Pork  cost,  $22  a  barrel. 

Flour  cost,  $4.50  a  barrel. 

Hay  cost,  $15  per  ton. 

Feed  cost,  $31.50  per  ton. 
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1908  and  1904: 

Bate  paid  for  labor,  $35  to  $46  per  month. 

Team  labor,  $3  per  day  and  board*  man  and  team* 

Pork  coat,  $21050  a  barrel. 

Flour  cost,  $4.75  a  barreL 

Hay  cost,  $15  per  ton. 

Feed  cost,  $33  per  ton. 

1904  and  1906 : 

Bate  paid  for  labor,  $35  to  ^5  per  month. 

Team  labor,  $3  per  day  and  board,  man  and  team. 

Pork  cost,  $16  a  barrel. 

Floor  cost  $6.75  a  barreL 

Hay  cost,  $16  per  ton. 

Oats  cost,  56  cents  per  busheL 

1905  and  1906: 

Bate  paid  for  labor,  $35  to  $45  per  month. 

Team  labor,  $3  a  day  and  board  man  and  team. 

Pork  cost  $17.50  a  barreL 

Flour  cost  $6.50  a  barreL 

Hay  cost  $16  per  ton. 

Feed  cost  $33.40  to  $34  per  ton. 

1906  and  1907: 

Bate  paid  for  labor,  $35  to  $45  per  month. 
Team  labor,  $3  per  day  and  board  man  and  team. 
Pork  cost  $18.50  a  barreL 
Flour  cost  $6  a  barrel. 
Hay  cost  $20  a  ton. 
Feed  cost  $34  a  ton. 

Here  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  wood 
operations  by  the  American  Realty  Company,  Champlain  Realty 
Company,  Michigan  Pulp  Wood  Company,  as  8,458. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  by  each  company  ? 

Mr.  Griftino.  American  Realty,  6,000. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  operate  mainly  ? 

Mr.  Griftino.  Maine  and  northern  New  Hampshire. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  company,  the  Champlain  Realty 
Company? 

Mr.  Grifping.  The  Champlain  Realty  Company  operate  in  New 
Hampshire,  in  Vermont,  or  in  New  York  State. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  company  operates  in  New  York  of 
your  subsidiary  companies? 

Mr.  Griffino.  None;  that  is,  wood  operations. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  Champlain  company  that  you  just 
read  the  statement  of? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Operating  on  the  Saranac  River? 

Mr.  Greeting.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  it  was  another  one. 

(Following  is  the  table  referred  to:) 

Number  of  employees  in  wood  operations,  as  per  Mr,  Grifflng^s  instructions,  in 

United  States. 

American  Realty  Company 6,000 

Obamplaln  Realty  Company 2,008 

Micliigan  Wood  Pulp  Company 450 

Total 8,458 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  figures  giving  the  labor  cost  per  cord 
of  wood  in  your  subsidiary  companies  as  compared  with  prior  years? 
Mr.  Griffing.  They  are  not  made  up  in  just  that  way. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Of  course  these  fibres  show  increases  of  food  and 
other  articles.    They  are  not  very  definite  as  a  basis  of  comparison. 

Mr.  Griffino.  There  is  a  statement  of  the  Northern  Pine  Manufac- 
turers' Association.  I  expect  it  would  have  this  bearing  upon  wa^es 
in  our  section,  in  order  that  it  would  take  men  who  were  available 
for  the  woods  from  any  company.  I  do  not  expect  you  want  me  to 
read  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  worth  putting  into  the  record,  it  is  worth 
reading,  at  least  something  from  it. 

Mr.  Griffing.  It  is  the  rate  of  wages  from  1896  for  each  year. 
[Reading:] 

The  following  is  a  table  showing  the  wages  being  paid  in  the  woods  this 
winter,  as  compared  with  previous  years.     (Monthly  rate,  including  board.) 


• 

1880. 

IfiflB. 

1889. 

1900. 

1901. 

1908-i. 

UQ6-7. 

»^am#t«riii..„„     .  ._     „ ._...       .„.  . 

916.00 
18.00 
14.00 

ao.oo 

14.00 
18.00 
16.00 
85.00 
40.00 

120.00 
20.00 
20.00 
26.00 
20.00 
18.00 
18.00 
45.00 
46.00 

924.00 
24.00 
24.00 
80.00 
24.00 
20.00 
20.00 
50.00 
60.00 

906.00 
26.00 
26.00 
82.00 
26.00 
24.00 
24.00 
56.00 
65.00 

990.00 
80.00 
80.00 
86.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
60.00 
66.00 

986.00 
80.00 
80.00 
85.00 
82.00 
80.00 
80.00 
60.00 
65.00 

9«0.00 

Swampeni..     >  -     

46.00 
46.00 

Tyoaders  .^--«>^„_-.«._. , -._—    —. 

46.00 

Sawyers 

Graders-    ^ -.. 

Obain  teadeni..    .. 

BlacksmfthB 

Ooolw,-.  ».., ..- ,  . 

42.00 
40.00 
40.00 
76.00 
76.00 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  said  that  the  efficiency  of  the  average  logging  crew  is 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  less  than  when  wages  were  much  less.  Logging 
operations  are  now  generally  conducted  far  remote  from  the  place  of  manu- 
facture, and  the  cost  of  transporting  the  logs  to  the  saws  is  increasing  yearly. 

The  Chairman.  "What  is  this  you  are  reading  from? 

Mr.  Griffin  Q.  I  am  reading  from  the  Northern  Pine  Manufac- 
turers' Association;   it  is  presented  at  its  second  annual  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  do  not  know.  That  is  a  little  book  that  Mr. 
Lyman  gave  to  me;  he  thought  that  perhaps,  coming  under  the  head 
of  woodlands,  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  present. 

Mr.  Ryan.  All  those  figures  included,  in  addition  to  the  amount 
you  have  read,  the  board  of  the  different  people,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  do  not  know  of  any  place  in  the  lumber  country 
except  where  you  do  board  them ;  we  board  all  of  ours. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  figures  purporting  to  be  presented  in 
the  report  of  J.  E.  Rhodes,  secretary,  on  market  conditions,  the  re- 
port being  made  to  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Pine 
Manufacturers'  Association,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  January  22,  1907.  I  suppose  you  have  no  means 
of  knowing  whether  there  was  any  difference  m  the  terms  upon 
which  these  men  were  employed  in  reference  to  keep  or  board  be- 
tween those  dates? 

Mr,  Griffing.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  mark  so  much  of  that  as  you  want  to  have 
go  in  the  record  and  the  reporter  will  put  it  in. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  do  not  have  any  such  a  person  as  swamper  up  in 
your  country,  do  you  ? 
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Mr.  Gritfino.  We  do  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  The  same 
man  in  the  Adirondacks  is  called  the  ^tterman. 

Mr.  Sims.  His  wages  have  increased  more  than  any  other  class  of 
labor. 

Mr.  Griffino.  It  is  a  very  hard  job  for  a  man  to  cut  a  road  through 
the  woods. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  that  not  about  as  common  labor  as  you  have? 

Mr.  Gritfino.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  requires  pretty  good  fellows  to  get  in  there. 
It  is  5  o'clock,  and  the  committee  will  be  adjourned  until  8  o'clock 
to-night. 

(Thereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  8 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Saturday,  J&ay  16^  1908. 

The  committee  met  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of 
the  recess,  Hon;  James  R.  Mann  (chairman)  presiding. 

TESTIHOHY  OF  MB.  C.  H.  OBIFFINGk-Continned. 

Mr.  Griffino.  I  want  to  submit  a  statement  for  the  pulp-wood  cost 
from  1898  to  1907,  inclusive.    In  1898  wood  cost  $6.33. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this,  ground  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Griffino.  This  is  pulp  wood.    In  1899  it  was  $6.26. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  cost ; "  cost  to  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Laid  down  at  the  mills? 

Mr.  Griffino.  The  above  cost  includes  all  cost,  delivered  to  the 
mills  or  pile  in  mill  yards,  including  freight  and  handling. 

The  Chairman.  Now  give  us  the  fist  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Griffino.  These  figures  are  as  follows: 

1898 $5. 33 

1899 5.26 

1900 6.07 

1901 6.48 

1002 6.83 

1903 6.77 

1904 7.49 

1906 7.79 

1906 8.00 

1907 8.64 

3  months  of  1908 10. 14 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  include  rough  wood,  peeled  wood,  and 
rossed  wood? 

Mr.  Griffino.  That  is  on  the  rough  wood  basis.  We  can  not  de- 
termine it  really  any  other  way. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  reauced  to  rough  wood? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Yes,  it  is  reduced ;  that  is  what  it  means. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  figure  that  rough  wood  is  25  per  cent  more 
than  rossed  wood  ? 

Mr.  Griffino.  The  rossing  of  wood  will  vary  from  20  to  30  per 
oent. 
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The  Chaibman.  Yon  will  have  to  make  a  computation!  That  is 
what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Griffing.  This  is  reduced  to  rough  wood  basis? 

The  Chairman.  On  what  basis? 

Mr.  Griffing.  The  basis  of  the  peeled  wood  is  reduced  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  it  is  added  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  To  make  rough  wood? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes;  and  the  rossed  wood,  I  say  that  is  taken — 
some  mills  it  is  reduced  20,  some  25,  and  some  80  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  different  in  the  different  mills? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes ;  or  different  quality  of  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  in  the  mam  spruce  wood,  or  is  this  spruce, 
balsam,  and  hemlock? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes ;  it  is  all ;  but  there  is  very  little  hemlock ; 
very  little.  There  is  a  larger  percentage  of  balsam  in  the  Canadian 
wood  than  in  the  local  wood.  The  percentage  of  balsam  in  the  United 
States  is  small  as  compared  to  that  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  percentage  of 
the  wood  you  have  given  us  a  price  on  would  be  spruce  wood  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  would  thinJk  76  per  cent;  possibly  more. 

Mr.  Sims.  Are  those  the  prices  made  by  ^our  subsidiary  companies, 
or  is  this  the  general  market  you  are  spealang  of? 

Mr.  Griffing.  These  are  the  prices  bv  the  subsidiary  companies. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  that  an  arbitrary  price? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  mentioned  the  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Company, 
Their  profits  have  been  about  25  cents  a  cord  on  1,600,000  cords,  I 
think;  something  like  that.  The  Champlain  Realtv  Company  have 
handled  the  wooa  for  about  three  years  on  a  profit  of  about  50.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  it  is  50  or  55,  but  I  could  rurnish  that  information. 
The  American  Realty  Company  have  had  practically  no  profit 

Mr.  Sims.  Mr.  Sherman  said  yesterday  that  their  profits  for  their 
subsidiary  companies  were  about  $2.50  a  cord.  They  make  an  arbi- 
trary price  between  them,  but  the  price  of  the  subsidiary  companies — 
I  mean  the  profit  of  the  subsidiary  companies — as  between  them  and 
the  St.  Regis,  was  about  $2.50  a  cord.  I  may  not  remember  cor- 
rectly, but  I  think  it  was  $2.50. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Sherman  did  not  undertake  to  give 
the  price,  but  it  was  an  arbitrary  price  for  stumpage. 

]klj.  Sims.  The  arbitrary  price  was  $2.50  a  cord  as  between  the 
St  Regis  and  Uie  subsidiarv  companies.  They  settled  on  that  basis. 
I  asked  him  what  that  included  and  he  said  cost  and  profits  to  the 
subsidiary  companies. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be. 

Mr.  Griffing.  The  St.  Maurice  Company's  profit  has  been  about  25 
cents  a  cord,  covering  the  period.  The  St.  "Maurice  Lumber  Com- 
pany, by  the  way,  was  not  organized  before  the  International  Paper 
Company ;  it  was  not  taken  over  by  the  International  Paper  Company 
until  after  it  was  owned.  It  was  owned  by  one  of  the  mills  that  went 
into  the  International  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  Sims.  Mr.  Sherman  stated  that  while  $2.50  was  arbitrary,  it 
was  intended  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  market  price. 

Mr.  Griffing.  There  is  not  a  year  that  is  mentioned  in  which  that 
price  is  not  absolutely  below  the  market  price.    The  fact  that  the 
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International  Paper  Company  are  s^  great  consumers  as  they  are, 
and  have  been  good  pay,  makes  people  anxious  to  sell  to  them.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  any  boast  to  say  that  they  would  as  soon  sell  wood  to 
them  as  to  anyboay  in  the  United  States---the  Canadians  would ;  they 
would  as  soon  sell  wood  to  the  International  Paper  Company  as  to 
anybody  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  mean  not  the  subsidiary  companies,  but  anybody? 

Mr.  Griffing.  People  who  have  wood  to  sell  m  Canada. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  the  International  controls  ihid  subsidiary  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Entirely. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then,  as  between  the  International  and  its  subsidiary 
companies,  it  makes  no  difference  what  the  price  is,  whether  with  a 
profit  or  no  profit? 

Mr.  GriffinjG.  I  suppose  many  of  them  understand  that  it  is  the 
International,  in  a  way. 

Mr.  Sims.  Of  course.  I  do  not  mean  to  make  any  criticism  upon 
it  at  all,  but  if  the  International  Paper  Company  got  the  timoer 
from  the  subsidiary  companies  at  a  loss  they  would  reimburse  the 
companies,  in  other  words? 

Mr.  Griffing.  There  have  been  times  when  there  have  been  quite 
extensive  losses.    For  instance,  take  the  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Com- 

gany;  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  ever  asked  the  International 
aper  Company  to  make  good. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  i^eak  of  a  profit  of  50  or  55,  you  mean 
a  profit  of  50  or  55  cents  a  cord  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes,  sir ;  per  cord. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  the  Champlain  mill  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  considered  in  the  market  as  a  low  or  a  high 
profit  for  a  commission  for  the  taking  care  of  all  the  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cutting  and  delivering  of  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  think  it  would Ibe  considered  too  small.  A  por- 
tion of  that  is  accountable  for  in  this  way :  Those  contracts  are  made 
yearly.  The  American  Rei^lty  Company's  and  the  St.  Maurice  Lum- 
ber Company's  contract  dates  from  January  1,  and  this  year  the 
Champlain  Kealty  Company  contract  dates  from  that  date,  but  here- 
tofore it  has  dated  from  the  31st  day  of  March,  and  their  calendar 
year  ended  at  that  time,  and  it  was  made  to  date  the  1st  of  April ;  but 
the  board  of  directors  thought  it  was  better  to  have  them  of  a  uni- 
form date,  to  expire  at  the  same  time,  so  that  that  one  was  changed  to 
expire  at  the  time  of  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  Which  company  is  that  which  buys  Canadian 
wood  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  The  St.  Maurice.    They  manufacture  and  buy. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  into  the  manufacturing  part  now, 

next  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  I  will  go  into  the  manu- 
facturing part  of  it.    I  have  not  anything  particular  on  it,  anyway. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  they  manufactured. 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  said  they  manufactured  and  bought.  I  wanted  to 
call  attention  to  the  taxes  upon  lands,  timber  lands,  in  the  .States  of 
Michigan,  New  York,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine,  which 
at  the  organization  of  the  International  Paper  Company  were  about 
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5  cents  per  acre.  They  are  now  10  cents  per  acre ;  owing  to  increased 
valuations,  they  are  advanced,  and,  of  course,  that  makes  the  average 
carrying  charge,  and  all  those  things,  higher.  Other  people's  lands, 
of  course,  are  supposed  to  be  assessed  alike,  and  it  creates  an  increased 
price  of  spruce  timber — or  of  any  other  kind  of  timber,  for  that  mat- 
ter— and  the  interest  and  taxes  upon  timber  lands  in  that  ratio  would 
double  in  seven  years,  or  practically  so. 

Here  is  a  letter  that  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Lyman,  but  he  asked  me 
to  put  it  in  as  it  came  really  in  connection  with  the  land  department, 
and  it  relates  to  increased  freight  rates  ou  pulp  wood.  I  will  .read 
the  letter,  if  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  From  whom  is  it? 

Mr.  Griffing.  The  letter  is  from  L.  S.  Parsons,  who  is  the  manager 
of  the  department  of  transportation  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany, ana  it  is  dated  May  18,.  1908,  and  reads  as  follows: 

International  Paper  CJompant, 

30  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  May  IS,  1908. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Lyman, 

Assistant  to  President, 

Dear  Sir:  Kindly  recall  conversation  that  passed  between  us  this  a.  m.  In 
Mr.  Burbank*8  office  regarding  increase  In  rates  on  pulp  wood  from  different 
points  in  Canada  to  our  different  mills. 

Prior  to  August,  1903,  the  rate  on  pulp  wood  from  Three  Rivers  to  Glens 
Falls  and  Fort  Edward  was  $2.50  per  cord,  to  Ck)rinth  $2.75.  This  rate  was 
advanced  to  $2.75  and  $3.25  per  cord,  respectively,  on  August  1.  On  August  1, 
1905,  the  rate  was  advanced  to  8  cents  pet  100  jwunds  actual  weight,  which 
would  make  the  rate  per  cord  from  $3.60  to  $4.  From  Batlscan  to  Glens  Falls 
and  Fort  Edward  the  rate  was  $2.75  per  cord  prior  to  August  1,  1903;  to 
CJorinth,  N.  T.,  $3.25  prior  to  October  1,  1903.  On  October  1,  1903,  the  rate 
was  advanced  to  $3  and  $3.50  per  cord. 

The  Chaikman.  Where  is  this,  where  there  is  a  freight  rate  of 
$3.50  per  cord  on  wood ;  for  what  distance  ? 
Mr.  Griffing.  I  should  say  that  is  about  290  miles. 
The  Chairman.  Proceed.' 
Mr.  Griffing  (continuing  reading) : 

On  January  1,  1905,  the  rate  was  advanced  to  9  cents  per  100  pounds,  which 
would  make  the  rate  from  $4.05  per  cord  to  $4.50  per  cord. 

From  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  stations  there  was  an  advance  made  in  the 
rates  on  October  1,  1903,  of  1  cent  per  100  pounds  to  these  same  mills,  and  at 
the  same  time  there  was  an  advance  in  the  rates  from  the  same  points  to 
Niagara  Falls  of  from  .1  cent  to  1^  cents  per  100  pounds  in  addition  to  an 
advance  in  the  switching  of  $2.50  per  car. 

A  corresponding  advance  has  been  made  at  different  times  in  the  rates  on 
pulp  wood  to  our  mills  in  New  England  located  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  road, 
and  a  detennined  effort  was  made  the  early  part  of  this  year  by  the  paper  and 
pulp  industries  of  Canada  to  have  a  further  increase  made  in  the  rates  on  pulp 
wood  by  all  Canadian  roads  to  all  mills  located  in  New  England  and  New  York 
State,  and  but  for  the  most  persistent  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  head  officials  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine,  Delaware  and  Hudson,  and  New  York  Central  systems, 
which  comprise  aU  of  the  roads  in  New  England  and  New  York  State,  assisted 
by  the  small  shippers  of  pulp  wood  In  the  Ontario  and  Quebec  provinces,  a 
further  increase  In  the  rates  on  pulp  wood  from  all  points  would  have  been 
made,  which  would  have  Resulted  in  further  hardships  to  us. 

The  rates  on  news  printing  paper  In  rolls  and  bundles  from  Grand  Mere  and 
Ottawa,  Canada,  have  been  made  the  same  to  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  Columbus,  and  other  points  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States  as 
are  made  from  New  England  and  northern  New  York  State  mills.  In  fact,  the 
Canadian  mills  are  to-day  enjoying  as  low  rates  to  points  in  the  South  as  we 
are  able  to  obtain  from  our  mUls  located  in  New  England  and  northern  New 
York. 
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The  rates  on  pulp  wood  from  all  stations  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  System  to 
our  different  mills  located  on  the  same  system  have  been  advanced  (2  per  car. 
On  July  1,  1903,  the  Boston  and  Maine  advanced  all  of  its  class  rates  1  cent 
per  100  pounds.  At  the  same  time  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
advanced  its  first  three  classes  2  cents  per  100  pounds  and  its  remaining  three 
classes  1  cent  per  100  pounds.  These  advances  affect  all  our  supplies  shipped 
to  our  different  mills  in  New  England. 

The  rates  on  the  New  York  Central,  not  only  on  pulp  wood,  but  on  pulp,  have 
been  advanced,  as  well  as  the  switching  charge  from  Suspension  Bridge  to 
Niagara  Falls  of  $2.50  per  car;  also  the  switching  of  the  Niagara  Junction 
Railway  has  been  advanced  from  $1.50  to  $3.50  per  car.  At  Watertown  the 
switching  charge  between  our  mills  has  been  increased  from  $2.50  to  $5  per 
car.  Between  Glens  Falls  and  Fort  Kdward  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
from  $3.50  to  $7  per  car ;  so  that  you  will  see  from  this  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  transportation  and  switching  performed  op  our  raw 
material. 

If  I  can  furnish  you  with  any  other  information  In  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter, will  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Yours,  truly,  L.  S.  Parsons. 

M.  D.  T. 

Then  here  is  a  list  showing  what  those  increased  freights  amount  to. 
(The  list  referred  to  was  read  by  Mr.  GrifHng,  and  is  here  printed 
in  full  as  follows:) 

Increase  in  freight  rates. 


Prom- 


Three  Rivera 

Do 

Do 

Batlscan 

Do 

Do 

Stations   on  Cana- 
dian Paciflc. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Stations  on  Boston 
and  Maine. 

Do 

New     York,    New 
Haven  and  Hart- 
ford R.  R. 
Do 


To— 


Glens  Palls 

Fort  Edward 

Oorlnth 

Qlens  Palls 

Port  Edward 

Corinth 

Olens  Falls 

Fort  Edward — 

Corinth 

Niagara  Falls 

New  England  Mills. 


^do 


On— 


Pulp  wood--. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.—do 


do — „^_ 

do 

do — —._ 

do 


All  classes 

First,  second, 

and     third 

classes. 
Other  clasaesw 


Rate 

prior  to 

1008. 


12.60 
2.60 
2.75 
2.76 
2.75 
8.26 


Ratel908 


$2.76 
2.76 
8.26 
8.00 
S.OO 
8.60 


Rate  1005. 


$3.60 
8.00 
4.00 
4.06 
4.06 
4.50 


(July,  1008) 


Increase 

per 

cord. 


H.IO 
1.10 
1.26 
1.80 
1.80 
1.25 
.60 

.60 
.60 
.76 
.20 

•.01 
•.02 


•.01 


Per  hundredweight  (less  than  carload  loti.) 
SWITCHING. 


Prom- 


Suspension  Bridge.. 

Niagara  Junction 

Watertown 

Glens  Falls 


To- 


Ningara  Fails 

Niagara  mllL— , 

Mills  in  this  division 

Fort  Edward 


Rate 

per  car 

was— 


12.50 
1.50 
2.50 
8.60 


Rate  per 

carls 

now— 


$5.00 
8.50 
6.00 
7.00 


Increase 
per  car. 


12.50 
2.00 
2.50 
8.50 


The  Chairman.  How  much  does  a  cord  of  spruce  wood  weigh? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Rough  Wood? 

The  Chairman.  Any  kind  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  The  peeled  wood  will  weigh  from  8,500  to  4,000 
pounds,  according  to  the  condition  it  is  in;  probably  on  an  average 
8,600  pounds,  or  something  like  that  The  rough  wood  will  weigh 
4,000  pounds  or  better. 
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The  Chatrmak.  Does  rough  wood  weigh  more  than  peeled  wood  f 

Mr.  Griffing.  Sure. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking,  then,  on  the  basis  of  the  peeled 
wood  reduced  to  rough  wood  i 

Mr.  Griffing.  No  ;  measure  128  cubic  feet  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  bark  heavier? 

Mr.  Griffing.  It  dries  out  in  the  long  days  in  the  summer,  June 
and  July ;  the  days  then  are  long,  and  they  dry  out  the  wood. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  if  it  were  dried  out? 

Mr.  Griffing.  It  can  not  be  hauled  in  the  winter  whenyou  have 
snow,  and  it  is  winter  the  next  season  when  it  is  shipped.  The  rossed 
wood  will  weigh  4,000  to  4,400  pounds  to  the  cord.  That  is  pretty 
solid.  A  good  many  of  the  uneven  spots  are  taken  oflP  in  the  rossing. 
You  can  not  help  but  take  off  a  little  with  the  bark.  There  are  no 
knots  to  stick  up  and  take  up  room. 

The  Chairman.  No  more  than  with  the  peeled  wood  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Not  so  much,  because  that  is  peeled  by  hand,  and 
the  other  is  peeled  by  a  machine. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  or  any  of  your  officials  tell  us  the  total 
amount  paid  as  freight  or  switching  charges  on  the  wood  you  have 
received,  and  the  ratio  per  cord  during  a  fixed  period,  to  show  whether 
there  was  in  part  a  higher  rate  of  freight  per  cord  paid  by  your  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Griffing.  From  the  data  I  have  here  I  do  not  think  I  could 
tell  vou,  but  I  think  I  could  supply  that  information. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  truest  test  as  to  whether  you  are  pay- 
ing a  higher  price  for  wood  by  reason  of  freight  charges. 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  A  witness  before  us  the  other  day  testified  that 
freight  charges  were  less. 

Afr.  Griffing.  Did  that  apply  to  pulp  wood? 

The  Chairman.  It  applied  to  everything,  I  believe.  Still,  I  think 
that  was  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes;  it  was  reduced,  it  is  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  the  information,  if  it  can  be 
supplied.  There  is  a  claim  that  the  freight  charges  are  higher,  and 
if  we  had  the  average  amount  of  freight  paid  per  cord  of  wood  re- 
ceived and  the  average  amount  paid  on  freight  per  ton  of  paper 
shipped 

Mr.  Griffing.  The  paper  end  of  it  I  am  not  familiar  with,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  will  have  any  trouble 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  it  all  comes  out  of  the  same  department 
of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  only  mentioned  that  so  that  somebody  may  make 
a  memorandum  of  it  and  endeavor  to  furnish  the  information. 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  more  that  you 
are  interested  in. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  acres 
of  spruce  timber  required  to  furnish  pulp  wood  enough  to  make  a 
ton  of  paper  a  day  to  the  International  Paper  Company,  or  have  you 
formed  an  estimate  in  your  own  mind  upon  that  subject? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  have  formed  somewhat  of  an  estimate  in  my  own 
mind ;  never  to  the  Int&national  Paper  Company. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  not  the  president  of  your  company  make  a 
statement  concerning  that? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  ao  not  know.  If  he  did,  he  did  not  get  the  in- 
formation from  me. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  I  am  mistaken. 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  formed  an  estimate  in  your  own 
mind  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Somewhat;  yes,  sir.  It  is  crude,  because,  as  I  know, 
the  yield  of  spruce  timber  in  various  sections  of  the  country  varies  so 
that  it  would  be  merely  a  guess. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  practical  forester? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Well,  I  have  spent  the  better  part  of  my  life  in  the 
woods. 

The  Chairman.  A  great  many  people  have  done  that  who  have  no 
knowledge  even  of  the  names  of  trees  or  of  the  character  of  the  wood. 
^  Mr.  Griffing.  Well,   I   have   followed   lumberiiig,   and   cruising 
timber  land,  and  inspecting. 

The  Chairman.  You  consider  yourself  a  practical  forester? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  think  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  estimate,  then,  of  the  number  of  acres 
required  to  produce  a  ton  of  paper  a  day? 

^  Mr.  Griffing.  Broadly  speaking,  if  you  take  a  spruce-bearing  ter- 
ritory that  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with,  which  is  Nova  Scotia, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York,  and  Canada,  I  would 
not  feel  satisfied  that  less  than  3,000  acres  would  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  the  estimate  that  has  been  stated 
of  1,000  acres  would  not  be  adequate? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Except  in  selected  spots,  and  they  woidd  be  almost 
impossible  to  acquire. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  on  an  average  tract  of  100,000  acres. 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  stated  here  by  a  witness  the  other  day  that 
in  his  opinion  spruce  wood  could  be  cut  over  every  fifteen  years  with 
profit,  to  cut  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Griffing.  So  it  can,  but  not  to  the  ultimate  good.  For  a 
long  term  of  years  I  would  not  consider  that  possible.  For  imme- 
diate profit  it  could  be  done.  I  think  it  is  too  often  to  cut  it,  although 
that  would  vary  in  various  sections.  In  some  countries  timber  grows 
much  faster  than  in  others. 

The  Chairman.  How  small  do  you  cut  on  the  land  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Griffing.  We  cut  some  of  it  smaller  than  other.  In  some 
places  we  cut  10  or  12  inches  on  the  stump. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  is  the  average  spruce  tree? 

Mr.  Griffing.  It  would  take,  starting  from  the  seed,  about  fifty 
years  to  produce  a  12-inch  tree. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  you  think  it  would  take  to  produce 
a  10-inch  tree? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Well,  I  should  presume  likely  it  would  be  ten  years 
less;  forty  years,  perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  speaking  now  with  some  degree  of  accu- 
racy! 
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Mr.  Griffing.  I  am,  because  I  counted  the  grain  in  it  where  we 
were  cutting  wood,  and  the  man  who  was  with  me  knew  the  ground 
before  there  was  any  spruce  timber  there,  and  we  were  cutting  about 
20  cords  to  the  acre,  off  that  ground. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  exceptionally  large  cut,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes,  it  is.  That  is  land  m  Vermont,  where  nothing 
but  spruce  grows,  which  is  somewhat  characteristic  there  in  spots. 

The  Chairman.  How  small  do  you  cut  now,  anywhere? 

Mr.  Gritting.  On  steep  mountains  where  the  wind  will  destroy  all 
that  is  left  of  it,  in  some  places  we  take  practically  all  that  is  worth 
cutting  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Gritting.  Probably  to  6  or  8  inches  on  the  stump. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  leave  any  small  growth  ? 

Mr.  Gritting.  In  spots  it  would  not.  In  others  it  would.  Where 
there  is  a  place  for  it  to  live — for  what  is  left  to  live — ^we  do  not  plan 
to  cut  it  as  small  as  that ;  but  it  is  an  entire  waste,  what  is  left  in  tnese 
spots  I  speak  of,  where  it  is  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  or  4,000  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  an  entire  waste  ? 

Mr.  Gritting.  A  little  small  tree  like  that  can  not  stand  there  lon^. 
The  wind  will  tip  it  over  and  it  is  gone,  and  really  what  is  left  is 
more  of  a  menace  on  account  of  fire,  and  it  is  better  to  clear  it  off  and 
let  what  will  grow  come  at  once.  However,  that  is  only  in  a  few 
spots. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  stripping  it? 

Mr.  Gritting.  No;  we  are  not  stripping  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  stripping  those  mountain  sides  high  up? 

Mr.  Gritting.  In  some  places. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  all  the  high  mountain  parts? 

Mr.  Gritting.  It  does  not;  it  does  not  apply  to  the  Adirondacks 
in  New  York  State. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  only  on  steep  mountain  slopes? 

Mi.  Gritting.  Yes;  in  a  few  places.  In  a  great  deal  of  the 
country  we  leave  a  beautiful  growth  of  spruce  for  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  average  spruce,  where  you  cut  down  to  10 
or  12  inches,  what  proportion  of  the  spruce  is  cut  and  what  propor- 
tion is  left  standing? 

Mr.  Gritting.  To  base  that  from  what  could  be  cut,  perhaps  two- 
thirds. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  what  could  be  cut?" 

Mr.  Gritting.  There  is  a  limit  that  there  is  any  profit  at  all  what- 
ever to  cut. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  mean  where  you  cut  down  to  10  or  12 
inches  only. 

Mr.  Gritting.  If  you  did  not  cut  below  10  or  12  inches  I  would 
think  you  got  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  crop  on  the  ground. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  possible  for  the  balance,  one-third,  to  pro- 
duce anything  like  the  same  amount  of  a  crop  in  fifteen  years? 

Mr.  Gritting.  Yes;  for  this  reason:  Here  stands  one  big  spruce 
tree,  and  he  absorbs  all  the  sun  and  soil  in  a  circle  of  six  smafler  ones, 
and  they  can  not  grow  for  that  reason.  They  are  shaded  too  much 
and  they  do  not  get  good  sun  or  the  soil,  either  one,  due  to  the  big 
tree  being  there.    You  take  that  tree  down  and  the  number  more 
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than  make  up  for  the  big  tree,  which  is  plain  to  anyone  who  follows 
spruce  woods  to  observe. 

The  Chairman.  The  number  makes  up  while  they  are  small  trees, 
but  as  they  grow  to  Inrge  trees,  12-inch 

Mr.  Gritfing.  They  do  not  grow  very  fast  until  the  big  ones  are 
removed. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  they  do  not,  but  they  do  not  grow  very  fast 
after  they  get  to  be  12-inch  trees. 

Mr.  Griffing.  They  grow  a  good  deal  faster  than  before  they  get 
to  be  3-inch  trees.  A  spruce  tree  takes  on,  from  6  inches  up,  much 
faster  than  it  does  before. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  are  only  cutting  on  your  own  land 
about  26per  cent  of  the  amount  of  pulp  wood  that  you  use  in  the 
mills.    Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Because  we  have  faith  in  the  future  of  spruce  tim- 
ber. We  want  to  perpetuate  it  as  long  as  we  can,  and  it  would  be 
desirable  to  add  to  the  noldings. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  then,  a  mere  matter  of  speculation  on -the 
spruce  timber  ?         ^ 

Mr.  Griffing.  With  the  amount  of  ground  we  have,  we  are  work- 
ing at  about  the  capacity  of  the  streams;  there  is  a  limit  to  which  you 
can  go  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  land  have  you  got  up  there  from  which 
you  cut  this  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  Griffing.  We  have  got  about  4,000,000  acres,  I  think,  all 
told. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-five  per  cent  would  amount  to  how  many 
cords  of  wood,  or  can  you  tell  us  how  much  pulp  wood  you  ship  from 
this  timber  land  in  Canada  comprising  about  4,000,000  acres? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Here  are  the  pulp-wood  receipts  to  January  1, 
1908.      Total  cords,  rough,  6,418,512  cords. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  period  is  that? 

Mr.  Griffing.  That  is  up  to  January  1, 1908. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  organization  of  the  International  Paper 
Company? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes,  sir.  Total  shipments — ^well,  that  includes  the 
purchase  of  wood,  so  that  I  can  not  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  that  4,000,000  acres  all  good  average  pulp-wood  land? 

Mr.  Griffing.  We  think  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  it  worth  an  acre,  at  the  present  valuations? 
^  Mr.  Griffing.  I  think  it  is  worth  something  in  excess  of  the  valua- 
tion in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Lyman. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  remember  what  that  was. 

Mr.  Griffing.  Something  over  $10  an  acre. 

Mr.  Sims.  So  that  it  would  be  worth  $40,000,000,  or  over? 

Mr.  Griffing.  iTiat  includes  the  stumpage.  I  had  reference  to  the 
field  lands. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  only  comprises  1,075,000  acres.  You  have  not 
got  4,000,000  acres  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Stafford,  Then  you  think  it  is  worth  $10  an  acre  ? 
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Mr.  GioFFn^G.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  worth  more  than  $10  an  acre, 
field  land,  and  I  put  a  valuation  of  more  than  that  on  the  Crown 
land,  on  which  we  have  the  stumpage  rights. 

Mr.  Statford.  You  have  the  right  to  remove  the  spruce  timber  on 
that? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  call  it  6  cords  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  Griffing.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  call  it  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Griffing.  We  do  not  get  six. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  do  you  get  off  of  it? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Three  or  four  cords,  off  of  Canadian  lands. 

Mr.  Stafford.  At  a  dollar  an  acre? 

Mr.  Griffing.  That  is  what  we  value  our  rights  to  that  land,  to 
cut.    We  pay  the  Canadian  government  stumpage. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  that  stumpage  amounts  to  a  dollar  an  acre,  does 
it?    I  understood  you  that  way. 

Mr.  Griffing.  No;  I  did  not  so  understand  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  do  vou  pay  the  Canadian  government! 

Mr.  Griffing.  We  pay  them  66  cents  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  does  that  amoimt  to  a  cord  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Then  we  have  to  pay  25  cents  a  cord  for  the  wood. 
We  do  a  little  lumber  business  at  Three  Rivers,  on  the  St  Maurice 
River.  The  logs  that  we  manufacture  there  into  lumber  we  pay  the 
Canadian  government  66  cents  a  thousand  feet  for.  For  the  part 
that  we  make  into  pulp  wood  and  bring  to  the  States  we  pay  them 
66  cents  a  cord,  because  they  charge  25  cents  more  for  large  stumpage 
where  the  wood  is  brought  out  of  the  Province  for  manufacture. 

Mr.  Sims.  Including  lumber  and  pulp  wood,  what  do  you  pay  them 
per  acre? 

Mr.  Griffing.  We  do  not  pay  them  per  acre. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  would  it  amount  to  per  acre? 

Mr.  Griffing.  They  sell  the  right  to  cut.  They  sell  the  limit  at 
an  upset  price,  and  then  the  highest  bidder  takes  it 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  they  do?  That  does  not  tell  us 
anvthing. 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  do  not  just  understand. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  know  what  the  transaction  is;  what  it 
costs  you ;  what  they  get  and  what  you  get. 

Mr.  Sims.  Using  the  word  "  stumpage ''  conveys  nothing  to  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  this. 

Mr.  Griffing.  The  Government  scalers  measure  those  logs.  Is 
that  the  answer  you  want?    I  am  a  little  mixed. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  license  to  cut  on  the  Crown  lands 
at  a  dollar  an  acre.    That  is  a  privilege  that  is  extended  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 

The  Crairman.  You  pay  the  Canadian  government  when  you  cut? 

Mr.  Griffing   Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Sixty- five  cents,  is  it? 

Mr  Griffing.  Sixty-five  cents  a  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  Sixty-five  cents? 

Mr.  Griffing.  A  thousand,  for  lumber;  66  cents  a  cord  for 
the  pulp  wood. 
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The  Chairman.  Sixty-five  cents  a  cord  for  the  pulp  wood;  and 
do  you  have  to  pay  26  cents  more,  now;  does  that  include  the  25 
cents? 

Mr.  Griffin  G.  That  includes  the  25  cents. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  use  the  pulp  wood  in  Canada,  then  you 
only  have  to  pay  40  cents  a  cord  for  stumpage  ? 

Mr.  Griffino.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  Whsit  I  was  trying  to  find  out  was  what  your  4,000,000 
acres  of  land  that  you  have  cost.  You  have  on  that  land  rights  to 
cut? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Rights  to  cut. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  I  wanted  to  know  is,  what  does  it  cost  you  by  the 
acre? 

Mr.  Griffino.  It  has  been  sold  by  the  square  mile. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  speak  of  it  by  acres. 

Mr.  Griffino.  We  put  it  into  acres  because  we  thought  it  would 
be  more  clear. 

Mr.  Sims.  There  are  640  acres  to  the  square  mile,  and  that  is  per- 
fectly plain. 

Mr.  Griffino.  Yes.  We  pay  what  they  call  a  ground  rent  of  $3 
a  year. 

Mr.  Sims.  Per  mile? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Per  mile. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  ground  rent? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Yes ;  that  is  ground  rent. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  pay  stumpage  in  addition  to  that? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  the  ground  rent  whether  you  make  out 
of  it  or  not? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  your  license  extend — ^more  than  a 
year? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Yes ;  I  think  it  is  indefinite,  so  long  as  you  pay. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  do  not  have  to  pay  any  taxes  on  that  land,  do  you? 

Mr.  Griffino.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  Three  dollars  a  year,  then,  on  the  mile? 

Mr.  Griffino.  It  is  $3.    In  New  Brunswick  it  is  $8  a  square  mile. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  would  be  a  very  low  tax,  to  call  it  a  tax,  if  it  was 
your  own  land? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  would  be  more  profitable  than  it  would  be  to  own 
your  land  and  pay  taxes  on  it? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Only  for  the  insecurity  of  possession.  The  Cana- 
dian government,  af ter«  you  have  paid  $300  or  $600  or  $900  a  square 
mile,  could  plant  10  or  20  or  30  homesteaders  on  there  and  let  them 
take  up  160  or  200  acres  apiece,  whatever  the  limit  is,  and  you  would 
have  no  redress. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  you  only  pay  ^or  the  lumber  you  get?  That  is 
all  you  pay  for? 

,  Mr.  Griffino.  Yes ;  but  if  they  should  go  on  there,  they  would  own 
the  pulp  wood  and  lumber. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  that! 
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Mr.  Griffing.  If  they  went  on  the  land  and  proved  up,  they  would 
own  it. 

Mn  Sims.  You  paid  for  it  to  cut  the  wood  off  it  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  But  you  have  paid  four  or  five  or  six  hundred 
dollars  a  mile  for  that  privilege. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  thought  you  paid  only  $3  a  year  per  mile  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  That  is  an  annual  tax,  a  ground  rent.  < 

Mr.  Sims.  You  would  have  to  hold  it  a  great  many  years  for  it  to 
amount  to  that. 

Mr.  Griffing.  Well,  if  you  paid  $640  a  square  mile  for  the  privi- 
lege to  cut  that  would  stand  you  in  a  dollar  an  acre  to  start  with. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  rights  do  you  have  when  you  do  have  the 
right  to  cut  on  a  square  mile,  when  you  bid  it  in  at  public  sale? 

Mr.  Griffing.  You  have  the  right  to  cut. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  certain  limitations  as  to  what  you  Shall 
cut? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Only  on  that  land  which  is  designated  by  the  offi- 
cial forester? 

Mr.  Griffing.  There  is  a  line  drawn,  a  line  spotted,  marked  around 
it.    Within  that  limit  you  can  cut. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  I  understand  you,  that  right  is  also  subject  to 
the  homestead  entrj;  of  anyone  who  may  please  to  enter  there. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is,  you  pay  a  dollar  an  acre  for  the  privilege 
whether  you  get  anything  at  all  for  it  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  said  if  the  upset  price  was  $640  a  square  mile 
that  would  make  just  a  dollar  an  acre.  Perhaps  I  can  make  it  more 
clear  in  this  way:  Once  in  two,  three,  or  four  years,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  Quebec  government  has  sold  lands,  and  they  have  had 
the  lands  inspected  and  put  a  valuation  upon  them,  $100  a  square 
mile,  $200  a  square  mile,  $500  a  square  mile,  according  to  the  location 
and  value.  They  will  not  sell  them  at  less  than  that,  and  they  sell 
them  for  as  much  more  as  there  is  bid  at  auction;  that  is,  they  sell 
the  right  to  cut. 

Mr.  Sims.  Suppose  you  go  and  buy  a  mile  of  land,  and  you  give 
$600  for  it ;  then  do  you  have  to  measure  the  lumber  and  timber  you 
get  off  it  and  pay  this  65  cents  a  cord  in  addition  to  that? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes.  The  Canadian  government  scales  the  logs,  or 
a  sworn  surveyor  acceptable  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Griffing.  The  logs  are  measured  or  scaled  by  what  they  term 
a  sworn  surveyor,  one  that  is  acceptable  to  the  Quebec  government 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  a  forester  to  mark  the  trees  that  are 
to  be  cut? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  read  in  some  testimony  in  connection  with  this 

investigation 

.   The  Chairman.  That  may  be,  but  what  we  want  is  your  informa- 
tion on  it. 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  do  not  think  they  do.  We  are  cutting  on  the  same 
land,  on  the  same  stream,  under  the  same  restrictions  that  those  pai;- 
ties  are  under,  and  it  has  never  come  to  my  knowledge  that  any 
foresters  marked  the  trees. 
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The  CftApMAN.  I  think  the  first  testimony  we  had  on  that  subject 
was  something  that  Mr.  Norris  put  into  the  record,  and  I  guess  he  has 
not  cut  very  much  actual  timber  there,  probably. 

Mr.  Griffino.  That  testimony  was  siven  by  a  paper  customer  of 
the  Laurentide  Paper  Company,  and  ne  said  that  it  was  beautiful 
the  way  the  Canadians  handled  their  woods,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  you  give  $640  for  a  square  mile  of  timber  and  pay 
the  money  for  it,  does  the  Canadian  government  permit  their  citizens 
to  homestead  that  land,  and  take  it  away  from  you  and  not  reimburse 
yout 

Mr.  Griffino.  They  do. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  should  not  think  you  would  want  to  buy  any  land  at 
$640  a  mile  under  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  Griffino.  Well,  we  have  not,  I  guess,  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  any  that  has  cost  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  Practically,  have  they  homesteaded  much  of  it  under 
those  circumstances? 

Mr.  Griffino.  They  have,  quite  a  good  deal,  so  that  there  have 
been  bitter  complaints  from  those  who  have  held  the  lands. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  have  the  right  to  cut  until  somebody  homesteads 
the  land? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Yes,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  when  you  buy  it,  you  do  not  know  what  you  have 
bought? 

Mr.  Griffino.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  So  that  you  do  not  know  whether  you  have  4  million 
acres  up  there  or  not? 

Mr.  Griffino.  We  have  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  these  wood-preparing  mills  you  have 
put  in  in  the  last  few  years?      ^ 

Mr.  Griffino.  We  are  building  one  at  Three  Rivers  this  season, 
now.  It  is  about  ready  to  run.  W'e  expect  it  will  be  running  in  a 
few  weeks.  We  bought  one  at  Pentecost,  down  near  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  near  the  north  side  of  the  gulf,  which  we  put  in  a  stock  of 
Iocs  for  last  winter. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  said  there  were  three  others  that  you 
had. 

Mr.  Griffino.  They  had  three  on  the  Miramichi  River  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Chatham,  New  Brunswick,  and  we  are  building  one  at  Dal- 
housie. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  to  prepare  wood  that  you  cut  on  your 
own  lands,  or  wood  that  you  buv,  or  Doth  ? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Almost  entirely  on  our  own  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  mills  to  prepare  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  shipment? 

Mr.  Griffino.  With  this  exception,  that  the  mill  at  Dalhousie  is 
to  have  one  band  saw  in  it,  and  18  barking  machines. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Your  company  is  not  erecting  any  mills  for  the 
manufacture  of  wood  pulp  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  luiow  whether  your  company  is  erecting  any 
paper  mill  in  Canada  ? 
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Mr.  Griffino.  I  do  not  know  of  it. 

The  Chairmak.  You  ^ve  us  the  average  cost,  I  think,  that  you 
paid  for  pulp  wood  for  a  series  of  years.  It  seemed  like  a  very  low 
cost.  That  was  some  years  ago.  Were  those  averages  based  on  the 
actual  prices  which  your  companv  paid  for  pulp  wood  purchased  ? 

Mr.  uRirFiNG.  I  think  that  is  what  I  have  right  here  before  me. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  you  have  there i. 

Mr.  Griffing.  This  is  1898,  $5.33;  1899,  $5.26;  1900,  $6.07; 
1901 

The  Chairman.  You  have  already  put  that  in. 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  buy  pulp  wood  delivered  at  the  mills  in 
1898  for  $5.34  per  cord? 

Mr.  Griffing.  $5.33. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  1  cent  better. 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes.  The  above  cost  includes  all  cost  delivered  to 
mills  or  pile  in  mill  yards,  induding  freight  and  handling. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.  I  remember  the  statement  That 
was  in  1898  that  you  paid  $5.33,  you  say? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  1907  how  much  was  it? 

Mr.  Griffing.  $8.54. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  first  three  months  of  1908  you  paid  how 
much? 

Mr.  Griffing.  $10.14. 

The  Chairman.  What  great  increase  in  cost  was  there  in  the  first 
three  months  of  1908  over  the  year  1907  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  It  was  due  to  the  scarcity  of  pulp  wood.  The  price 
for  narrow  spruce  lumber  for  the  past  year  or  two,  or  until  this  panic, 
has  been  so  nigh  that  it  is  in  direct  competition  with  wood  uiat  is 
used  for  pulp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Yes :  but  in  1907  most  of  it  was  before  the  panic, 
and  1908  has  been  all  after  the  panic,  and  yet  the  price  is  $2.50  higher 
than  it  was  before. 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes.  This  wood  was  bought  through  the  summ^ 
and  fall  of  1907.  It  takes  so  much  wood  for  the  various  mills  that  it 
is  necessary  to  plan  a  long  time  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  The  wood  you  are  receiving  now  and  paying  for 
was,  in  fact,  wood  that  was  practically  purchased 

Mr.  Griffing.  Under  contract  in  1907. 

Mr.  Sims.  Has  not  the  last  winter  been  an  unusually  good  winter 
for  securing  supplies  of  wood,  so  far  as  weather  was  concerned  and 
the  absence  of  anchor  ice? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Anchor  ice  would  not  affect  wood.  It  was  a  very 
good  winter  for  logging,  except  in  Canada  the  snow  was  so  deep. 
But  on  an  average  throughout  the  country  it  was  very  good.  It 
was  very  good  in  the  Adirondacks.  In  northern  New  Hampshire 
it  was  a  pretty  light  snow.  It  was  very  good  in  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick,  and  in  portions  of  Quebec,  on  the  north  shore,  there  was 
pretty  deep  snow  and  they  had  to  give  it  up  before  they  got  it  all  out 

The  Chairman.  It  was  stated  to  us  here  to-day  by,  1  think,  Mr. 
Gould,  who  has  a  mill  near  Watertown,  that  the  actual  cost  of  cutting 
and  bringing  the  wood  to  the  mill,  representing  the  labor  cost,  was 
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$5.60  per  cord  in  1898  and  $7  per  cord  in  1907.    You  do  not  pay  as 
much  as  that. 

Mr.  Gbiffing.  We  do  in  places. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  you  would  buy  in  those  places 
where  you  do  not. 

Mr.  &BIFFING.  We  are  getting  logs  from  New  Hampshire  this  last 
winter  that  cost  more  than  $7  per  cord. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  labor  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  For  the  labor  and  the  driving ;  that  is  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that? 

Mr.  Griffing.  In  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  these  quotations  prices  of  pulp  wood  supplied 
by  you  to  the  subsidiary  companies  of  the  Liternational  Paper 
Company? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  are  not  the  prices  that  you  had  paid  in  the 
outside  market  f orpulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Well,  as  stated  to  you,  the  St.  Maurice  Lumber 
Company  would  average  just  about  26  cents  per  cord  margin  of  profit 
for  handling  and  looking  after  the  business,  and  for  the  first  four  or 
five  years  of  that  business  the  pulp-wood  part  of  the  St.  Maurice 
Lumber  Company's  business  stood  no  part  of  the  general  expense. 
The  lumber  business  stood  it  all.    In  later  years  we  divided  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  of  pulp  wood  is  in  the 
market  to-day? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Where? 

Mr.  Stafford.  For  delivery  at  any  of  your  mills. 

Mr.  Griffing.  Varying  from  $9  to  $10,  $9.50  to  $10. 

Mr.  Stafford.  There  has  been  a  decline  in  price  in  the  last  few 
months,  has  there  not? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Not  to  speak  of. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  any  peeled  wood  or  rossed  wood? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Both. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  of  rossed  wood  to-day? 

Mr.  Griffing.  The  highest  price  I  have  heard  mentioned  lately  is 
$14  a  cord  for  delivery  this  month,  with  an  added  freight  of  $2.60 
a  cord. 

The  Chairman.  Where  would  that  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  It  would  come  from  the  Adirondacks,  going  to 
Niagara  Falls. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  of  peeled  wood  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  There  is  but  very  little  peeled  wood  to  be  had  in 
the  States.  That  work  is  done  a  great  deal  more  in  Canada.  There 
is  some. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  do  not  know  as  I  could  just  say,  because  we  are 
not  buying.  There  is  not  much  peeled  wood,  either,  or  will  not  be 
until  it  is  bought.  We  have  not  Dought  mucn  there  this  year.  We 
did  last  year.    We  paid,  I  think,  $9  last  fall. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  bring  your  wood  from  Canada  to 
the  States  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  By  rail  and  water. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  farther  is  it  from  the  spruce  wood 
lands  in  Canada  to  Montreal  and  Quebec,  or  wherever  else  these 
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Canadian  paper  mills  are  located,  or  how  much  nearer  than  to  the 
mills  in  the  United  States,  in  the  same  territory  ? 

Mr.  GRirriNG.  Well,  I  have  never  seen  but  two  Canadian  oaper 
mills.  One  was  in  Ottawa  and  the  other  at  what  they  call  Grand 
Mere. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  show  us  on  the  map  where  your  lands  are 
located  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Grteting.  There  is  the  St.  Maurice  River  [indicating  on  map]. 

The  Chairman.  Mark  it  with  a  pencil. 

Mr.  Griffing.  YPTiere  the  land  is  located  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  the  neighborhood  of  where  your  land  is  located. 

Mr.  Griffing.  As  I  say,  we  have  got  down  in  here  somewhere  600 
square  miles  [indicating  on  map], in  New  Brunswick,  It  will  not 
show  here.    I  will  mark  two  spots  for  that  [indicating  marks  on  map]. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  can  anyone  tell  us  where  the  Laurentide  and 
Booth  mills  are?   . 

Mr.  Griffing.  The  Laurentide  is  about  there  [indicatinjf]  and  the 
Booth  mill  is  right  at  Ottawa.  The  Belgo-Canadian  is  right  below 
there,  at  Shawimgan. 

Mr.  Sims.  On  what  river  is  the  Laurentide  situated? 

Mr.  Griffing.  On  the  St.  Maurice  River. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  freight 
rate  on  pulp  wood  from  those  forests  to  your  mills  in  the  United 
States  and  suso  to  the  Canadian  mills? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  could  not  tell  to  the  Canadian  mills.  I  could  tell 
you  about  our  own.    It  is  from  $3  to  $4  a  cord. 

The  Chairman.  The  forests  seem  to  be  located  much  nearer  the 
Belgo-Canadian  and  the  Laurentide  mills;  very  much.  The  freight 
must  be  considerably  less  to  those  mills.  You  say  it  is  $3  or  $4  per 
cord  to  your  mills  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Griffing.  What  comes  by  water  from  that  special  point  would 
be  less.  We  could  take  wood  from  Three  Rivers,  whi5i  is  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Maurice,  to  our  mill  at  Fort  Edward  by  canal  boat. 

The  Chairman.  We  visited  the  Hudson  River  mill.  How  does  the 
pulp  wood  come  to  that  mill? 

Mr.  Griffing.  By  rail  only,  except  last  fall  the  wood  situation  was 
so  acute  that  we  bought  some  wood  of  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper 
Company,  and  shipped  it  by  boat  to  Whitehall.  We  hired  their  men 
to  load  the  wood  there  on  the  cars.  As  I  say,  you  could  go  to  Fort 
Edward,  at  $2.50  or  $2.75  a  cord,  I  think ;  something  like  mat. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  by  water  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  saw  wood  going  past  on  the  Hudson  River, 
past  the  Hudson  River  Falls.  Where  was  that  going  to,  Fort  Ed- 
ward or  Glens  Falls  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  That  was  going  to  Glens  Falls.  Very  little,  per- 
haps, to  Fort  Edward,  but  some  of  it  to  Glens  Falls  and  some  to 
Sandy  Hill. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  freight  on  the  pulp  wood  brought  to  the 
Hudson  River  mill  will  average  $3  to  $4:  a  cord  from  the  Canadian 
market? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  which  it  is,  $3  or  $1  a  cord  ? 
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Mr.  GRiFriNG.  It  depends  on  the  point  it  is  shipped  from.  I 
should  say  an  average  of  $3.75. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  are  not  the  freight  department  of 
the  International? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  am  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  have  a  basing  point  up  there  some- 
where? 

Mr.  Griffing.  They  ship  over  different  roads,  some  on  the  north 
shore  and  some  on  the  soutn  shore,  but  our  wood  that  goes  by  rail  is 
largely  shipped  by  the  south  shore,  the  Canadian  Central,  the  Cana- 
dian iracific,  and  Grand  Trunk. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  would  be  the  freight  on  your  wood  from  where  the 
wood  is  collected  to  the  Laurentide  mill  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Where  ours  is  collected? 

Mr.  Sims.  Your  wood  comes  by  the  Laurentide  mills? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  would  be  the  freight  from  where  the  wood  started 
to  the  Laurentide  mills? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  really  do  not  know,  but  I  should  think  $1.25  a 
cord,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Stafford.  YPTiat  is  the  distance  that  the  Laurentide  mill  has  to 
haul  its  wood  for  the  supply  of  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  They  cut  quite  a  portion  of  the  wood  on  their  own 
lands,  as  I  understand,  but  they  also  buy,  and  they  purchased  wood, 
so  I  was  informed  by  our  agent,  Mr.  Grogan,  of  the  St.  Maurice  Com- 
pany. We  have  been  buying  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Flood  at  the 
rate  of  $3.50  at  least.  Prior  to  1907  we  bought  his  wood  for  $3.50  a 
cord.  Last  year  they  bought  his  wood  and  paid  $5  a  cord  for  it,  and 
it  cost  them  about  $2  freight  to  deliver  it  In  other  words,  it  would 
stand  them  about  $7  a  cord  at  the  mill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  is,  the  Laurentide  people? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  price  was  that  standing  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  About  $8. 

Mr.  Stafford.  At  your  mill  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  mean  at  your  paper  mill, 

Mr.  Griffing.  At  the  paper  mill ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  your  average  was  to  you  last  year; 
about  $8  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes.  The  wood  that  we  would  receive  from  him 
last  year  would  have  been  purchased  during  the  year  before. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see.  Last  year  you  were  receiving  wood 
on  an  average  of  $8  per  cord,  delivered,  which  you  say  was  purchased 
the  year  beiore.  When  do  you  commence,  this  year,  figuring  upon 
or  making  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  wood  for  next  year? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  expect  it  would  be  governed  somewhat  on  that  as 
to  what  market  conditions  were. 

The  Chairman.  YPTien  is  the  wood  cut  in  the  forest? 

Mr.  Griffing.  The  peeled  wood  is  all  cut  during  the  months  of 
May,  June,  and  July,  perhaps  running  into  August,  a  little  of  it 
That  is,  it  is  peeled  at  that  time.    It  is  cut  later.  ^ 

llie  Chairman.  When  are  the  trees  cut  down  in  the  forest? 
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Mr.  Gbiffino.  That  which  is  peeled  is  cut  down  in  the  montlis  of 
May,  June,  and  July. 

The  Chaibman.  When  the  sap  is  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  want  to  buy  peeled  wood,  when  do  you  have 
to  make  contracts  for  it?  If  you  want  to  have  peeled  wood  cut,  when 
do  you  have  to  make  contracts  for  it  ? 

Mr,  Griffino.  Not  until  after  it  is  peeled.  The  Canadians  know 
pretty  well ;  they  have  a  market. 

The  Chairman.  They  go  ahead  and  peel  it  and  cut  it  and  cord  it 
and  take  the  chances  on  having  a  market  ?  You  do  not  have  to  order 
it  in  advance? 

Mr.  Gritting.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  of  rough  wood  also  ? 

Mr.  Griffino.  No;  ordinarily  it  would  not  be,  because  the  rough 
wood  is  cut  later  in  the  year,  at  a  time  when  it  would  be  necessary 
for  us  to  be  making  contracts  in  order  to  secure  wood  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  most  of  the  wood  cut  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer season  or  in  the  winter  season  ? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Most  of  it  in  the  fall. 

The  Chairman.  Ready  for  the  snows  of  winter  in  order  to  handle 
it  in  the  forest  and  get  it  out? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Yes;  except  that  the  Canadians  have  a  way  of  cut- 
ting all  winter.  It  is  done  with  small  camps,  with  not  more  than 
two  or  three  or  three  or  four  men  in  a  place. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  an  impression  that  the  lumber  camps  were 
quite  generally  patronized  in  the  winter  time. 

Mr.  Griffino.  In  the  Adirondacks  there  is  no  cutting  done  in  the 
winter. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  Americans  there;  they  do  not  work 
when  it  is  cold.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  the  prices  that  you 
are  paying  now,  of  $10  a  cord  on  an  average,  were  prices  which  were 
agreed  upon  some  time  last  winter,  or  if  not  when  were  they  agreed 
upon  ? 

Mr.  Griffino.  This  last  summer  and  last  fall,  throughout  the  sum- 
mer and  fall. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  along  during  what  periods  now  did  you 
make  these  contracts? 

Mr.  Griffino.  I  should  think  from  July  or  August  on  to  the  first 
of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  raised  the  price 
of  pulp  wood,  an  average  of  $4  or  $5  a  cord  in  Canada,  to  an  average 
of  $6  or  $7  a  cord  ? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Well,  we  did  not  raise  it.  We  did  not  pay  any 
more  than  we  were  compelled  to. 

The  Chairman.  You  agreed  to  pay  more  than  you  had  paid  be- 
fore.   There  was  a  very  heavy  advance. 

Mr.  Griffino.  Of  necessity.    Competition  compelled  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  the  demand  for  pulp  wood  was 
BO  ffreat  that  the  Canadians  were  insisting  upon  a  higher  price? 

Mr.  Griffino.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Why,  then,  did  you  not  cut  some  of  your  own 
wood? 
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Mr.  Grifping,  We  did. 

The  Chairman,  Was  it  at  the  time  when  this  price  was  being  put 
uj)  so,  that  the  paper  manufacturers  of  the  country  all  got  in  such  a 
frifi;ht  about  the  future?     Is  that  what  frightened  everybody  so? 

Mr.  Gritting.  Really,  I  do  not  know  about  that.  1  know  that 
the  spruce- wood  situation  was  very  acute  last  season. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  make  a  larger  cut  on  your  lands  last  year 
when  the  price  of  wood  was  going  very  high  and  the  conditions,  as 
you  'say,  were  very  acute,  than  in  the  year  before  or  in  the  prior 
years? 

^  Mr.  Griffing.  We  attempted  to  get  more  wood  from  our  St.  Mau- 
rice holdings,  but  the  deep  snow  cut  us  off  quite  a  bit  from  what  we 
intended  to  do.  Then  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  help  to  do  all 
we  wanted  to  do.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  is  oeing  built  right 
through  there,  and  the  demand  for  labor  is  so  great  that  many  of 
them  would  rather  work  on  the  railroad  than  work  in  the  lumber 
woods. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  that  you  were  not  able  to  cut  as  much  pulp  wood 
on  your  land  as  you  would  wish,  because  of  the  climatic  conditions 
and  because  of  the  labor  conditions?  . 

Mr.  Griffing.  That  is  true;  and  we  have  already  made  arrange- 
ments to  reduce  the  cut  of  lumber,  of  sawn  lumber,  at  Three  Rivers 
and  increase  the  amount  of  pulp  wood  of  our  own  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  under  such  a  risk  in  reference  to  the 
Crown  lands  which  you  have  advanced  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
on  each  square  mile,  which  you  may  lose  by  reason  of  homesteaders 
taking  possession  oi  it,  why  do  you  not  make  a  special  effort  to  cut 
that  wood  and  save  it  so  that  you  can  not  lose  it? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Well,  we  do  cut  about  as  heavy  as  we  can  at  it. 
We  occupy  no  more  dangerous  position  than  our  neighbors,  or  even 
than  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers,  so  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  still  you  are  buying  other  pulp  wood.  I 
suppose  it  would  not  be  any  great  consolation  to  vour  company  if 
they  lost  a  lot  because  some  other  company  also  lost? 

Mr.  Griffing.  No;  but  we  have  reached  pretty  near  the  limit  at 
Three  Rivers  of  our  capacity,  and  it  is  a  short  summer  there.  Now 
the  water  is  so  high  you  could  not  handle  logs.  You  can  not  saw 
anything  until  the  1st  of  June. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  happen  to  the  pulp-wood  industry, 
in  your  opinion,  if  the  Canadian  government  should  put  an  export 
tax  on  pufp  of  a  dollar  or  so  a  cord  1 

Mr.  Griffing.  What  would  happen?  Will  you  please  repeat  that 
question  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  would  happen  to  the  pulp-wood  industry  if 
the  Canadian  government  should  put  an  export  tax  on  pulp  wooa  of 
a  dollar  or  so  a  cord  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  think  it  would  be  a  serious  hardship. 

The  Chairman.  A  hardship  to  whom  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  To  the  paper  manufacturers  in  the  States, 

The  Chairman.  You  now  pay  a  tax  of  25  cents  a  cord? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 
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Afr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  the  price  of  stumpage  has 
fallen  in  Canada  within  the  past  few  months? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  do  not.  I  have  no  data  of  it  just  at  hand  that 
lead  me  to  think  so j  I  do  not  think  it  has. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  the  market  in  Canada 
for  the  last  few  months  so  far  as  the  price  of  stumpage  of  wood  is 
concerned  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Perhaps  not  in  the  last  few  months.  Last  fall  we 
were  practically  offered  $2  a  cord  stumpage  for  some  timber,  where 
we  have  the  right  to  cut  only.  But  we  required  tbe  wood  ourselves 
and  we  did  not  seU.  That  will  be  about  as  much  as  I  can  say  about 
it,  except  it  is  my  impression  that  we  paid  $3  a  thousand  stumpage 
on  some  field  land  last  year,  and  $2  the  year  before,  but  I  would  not 
dare  say  that  is  correct.  I  am  saying  that  from  memory.  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  our  a^nt  at  Batascan  m  reference  to  that  one  particular 
item  that  you  just  mentioned,  but  his  answer  had  not  reached  me 
before  I  left  New  York.  If  I  know  anything  about  it  before  I  leave 
Washington  I  will  be  glad  to  supply  the  information. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  negotiations  about  the  pur- 
chase of  pulp  wood  this  season,  yet,  for  the  next  year? 

Mr.  Griffing.  There  have  l>een  inquiries  made,  to  nearly  all  of 
which  I  stated  that  I  was  not  ready  to  consider  it  just  at  this  time,  or 
words  to  that  effect. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  declined,  up  to  date,  to  pay  as  high  a 
price  for  pulp  wood  this  year  as  you  agreed  to  pay  last  year  for  this 
year? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  have  felt  that  we  were  taking  no  particular  risk 
so  long  as  business  conditions  in  the  country  are  what  they  are  at 
present. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  got  the  right  feeling. 

Mr.  Griffing.  But  if  they  improve,  and  the  narrow  lumber  should 
sell  for  what  it  did  a  year  ago  or  two  years  ago,  why,  I  should  want 
to  be  busy  supplying  wood  for  another  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  one  of  the  main  reasons,  then,  for  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  pulp  wood,  the  demand  for  spruce  timber  to  make  nar- 
row lumber? 

Mr.  Griffing.  It  is  used  a  good  deal  for  that.  It  is  strong.  A 
great  many  goods  are  exported  in  spruce  lumber,  because  it  is  stiff 
and  strong. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  demand  for  it? 

Mr.  Griffing.  The  last  two  or  three  years  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  demand  for  it 

The  Chairman.  And  does  that  put  up  the  price  of  spruce  timber  t 

Mr.  Griffing.  It  has. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  speak  of  narrow  lumber,  what  width 
lumber  do  you  have  reference  to  i 

Mr.  Griffing.  Four  or  5  inches ;  5  or  6  inches. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  they  could  use  a  tree  that  ordinarily 
could  not  have  been  used  for  anvthing  but  pulp  wood,  to  make  narrow 
lumber  now,  with  the  present  demand  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Five  or  six  years  ago  there  would  have  been  no  profit 
in  it  whatever,  but  of  late  there  has  been. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  alL 
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Mr.  Stafpokd,  Among  these  offers  for  next  year's  supply  were  any 
prices  quoted  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Just  off  hand  I  do  not  call  to  mind  whether  they 
were  or  not. 

IVfr.  Stafford.  They  have  been  considerably  less  than  the  prices 
quoted  to  you  last  year  for  this  year's  supply,  you  would  likely  have 
remembered  them  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  think  so.  The  fact  is,  we  did  not  have  the  money 
to  buv  any  land,  and  we  just  cut  it  all  out,  and  waited  until  times  got 
a  little  better.    Liand  has  been  offered  us  as  well  as  pulp  wood. 

Mr,  Stafford.  More  than  in  prior  years? 

Mr.  Grtfping.  Perhaps  for  a  few  weeks  last  winter  there  was  an 
excessive  amount  of  land  offered  us  all  over  the  country^ue  to  some 
newspaper  reporter  having  twisted  some  information.  The  St.  Mau- 
rice liumber  Company  purchased  an  interest  in  some  land  in  Bruns- 
wick, and  it  went  broadcast  over  the  country  as  a  purchase  by  the  In- 
ternational Paper  Company,  and  a  great  many  offers  were  made  for 
weeks  and  months  after  thatl 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  they  flattering  offers,  or  the  reverse? 

Mr.  Gkiffing.  I  did  not  investigate  them  enough  to  learn  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  wanted  to  see  what  this  committee 
would  report  before  jou  invested  any  further  in  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  This  committee  was  not  appointed  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  make  any  difference.  You  have 
had  no  offers,  then,  since  the  committee  was  appointed? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Oh,  I  think  so. 

Hie  Chairman.  I  thought  you  just  said  you  had  not.  Do  you  get 
better  offers  now? 

Mr.  Griffino.  It  is  a  dull  day  when  we  do  not  get  some. 

(At  this  point  the  witness  was  excused.) 

TESHMOmr  of  HB.  CHABLES  W.  LTHAK— Becallea. 

Mr.  Ltman.  I  just  want  to  add  a  word  in  regard  to  the  wood  situa- 
tion last  summer,  and  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  was  a  ^eat 
scarcity  of  wood,  and  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  make  it  perm;tlj 
plain  to  you.  I  have  not  been  thrown  in  connection  with  it  practi- 
cally, but  I  have  seen  enough  to  know  that  there  was  a  wood  famine. 

It  was  a  temporary  thing,  probably,  but  you  have  learned 

.  The  Chairman.  A  wood  famine,  and  also  a  wood  scare  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  A  wood  famine  and  also  a  wood  scare;  but  you  know 
that  there  was  doubtle^  a  good  basis  for  the  scare.  You  have  learned 
that  the  plans  for  getting  out  wood  have  got  to  be  laid  considerably 
ahead,  so  large  a  portion  of  it  is  lumbered  in  the  winter,  and  if  your 
demands  increase  on  account  of  the  demands  for  paper  increasing, 
for  pulp,  it  is  more  or  i«>iss  hit  or  miss  as  to  whether  you  come  out 
with  enough  wood  to  meet  that  demand.  Now,  if  the  impression  gets 
abroad  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  shortage,  everybody  rushes  in  to  get 
it.  Last  summer,  if  I  understand  it  correctly,  the  Wisconsin  mills 
and  the  western  mills  were  very  short  of  wood,  and  thev  began  reach- 
ing down  into  Quebec,  and  they  bought  wood  rwslj  down  the  river 
below  Quebec  even,  and  that  had  a  tendency  to  bid  up  the  price. 
People  in  the  Eastern  States  who  had  made  contracts  for  wood  found 
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that  the  fanners  had  shipped  it  out  West  They  would  sell  to  the 
man  who  bid  the  highest  for  it,  in  violation  of  their  contracts.  I 
know  that  in  February 

The  Chairman.  February  of  what  year? 

Mr.  Lymak.  February  of  last  year  the  Burgess  Sulphite  Company 
borrowed  some  6,000  cords  of  wood  from  our  Berlin  mill  when  we 
supposed  we  had.  an  ample  amount — or  rather,  our  superintendent 
supposed  we  had  an  ample  amount;  it  was  an  unauthorized  loan — ^and 
along  about  June  or  July  we  began  to  make  demand  upon  them  to 
return  it  in  kind,  and  they  put  us  off  with  one  excuse  and  another, 
and  finally  about  October  I  went  to  Boston  and  saw  Mr.  Burgess.  I 
am  merely  statins  this  as  an  actual  illustration  of  the  scarcity  there 
was.  I  demanded  that  wood  back,  and  he  said  to  me,  ^^  My  great  sul- 
phite plant  will  have  to  shut  down,  and  you  have  some  wood  there, 
and  can  you  not  keep  along  until  I  can  get  some  more?"  I  was  im- 
portunate and  insisted  upon  his  returning  it.  I  understood  at  that 
time  that  they  bought  peeled  wood  from  a  Canadian  manufacturer 
who  had  what  he  consiaered  a  surplus  amount  of  it  in  his  yard,  and 
had  it  shipped  to  them  to  keep  tneir  mill  running,  and  they  were 
beating  the  Dush  in  every  direction  to  cet  wood,  and  they  finally  ar- 
ranged to  return  the  wood  that  they  had  borrowed  from  us  at  the  rate 
of  some  five  cars  a  day.  or  something  of  that  sort  That  is  merely  an 
illustration  of  the  conditions  that  existed. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  or  does  Mr.  Griffinff  know  whether  the 
western  manufacturers  oef ore  last  summer  had  oeen  in  the  habit  of 
buyinff  pulp  wood  from  Quebec? 

Mr.  LiYMAN.  As  I  imderstand  it,  it  was  a  new  thing  last  year.  Mr. 
GrifSn^  when  did  the  western  men  first  come  east  to  get  wood  as  far 
as  Quebec? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Last  season,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes.  They 
bouffht  50  cars  last  season. 

1&.  Lyman.  I  want  to  say  further  that  Mr.  Underwood,  who  was 
the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Griffing  as  manager  of  the  woodlands,  saw, 
as  he  re^rded,  an  absolute  scarcitjr  of  wood  coming,  which  would 
make  it  unpossible  for  him  to  provide  our  mills  with  the  increased 
demand  that  we  looked  forward  to  having,  and  the  feeling  through- 
out our  company  was  that  some  of  the  mills  on  the  Androscoggin 
River  would  nave  to  shut  down  this  winter  simply  from  lack  of  wood, 
and  that  led  to  scurrying  around  to  try  to  get  out  just  as  much  wood 
as  possible  last  fall  and  winter  to  relieve  the  situation,  if  possible. 
We  Know,  in  spite  of  that,  if  the  demand  had  kept  up  as  they  supposed 
it  would,  they  would  have  had  to  shut  down  one  or  more  mills  on 
account  of  lack  of  wood. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  Mr.  Underwood  the  manager  of  the 
woodlands  department? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Up  to  last  October,  I  think,  when  he  became  general 
mana^r  of  the  company.  That  does  not  mean  that  there  is  not  any 
wood  left;  it  simply  means  that  the  supply  and  demand  did  not  fit 
in  exactly,  and  it  takes  considerable  time  to  open  lip  new  fields, 
which  we  ^ave  set  about  doing. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask,  in  that  connection,  another  question 
of  Mr.  Griffing.  Mr.  Griffing,  in  the  handling  of  the  forests,  in  the 
cutting  of  pulp  wood,  can  a  companv  of  men  work  at  It  during  the 
entire  year,  month  in  and  month  out ) 
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^  Mr.  Griffino.  Nearly.  They  might  start  in  in  Jnne  to  peel  the 
timber.  YPTien  it  would  not  peel  any  longer,  they  oould  go  to  cutting 
and  cut  through  the  fall.  In  the  winter  they  may  draw  it— haul  it, 
some  of  them  call  it — ^and  in  the  spring  thej  would  drive.  There 
would  be  breaks  between  the  hauling  and  driving.  We  are  driving 
at  various  places  now. 

The  Chairmax.  So  a  man  could  take  a  gang  of  men  and  go  up 
into  the  Canadian  forests  and  occupy  them  durmg  the  year! 

Mr.  Griffing.  Very  nearly. 

The  Chairman.  All  right    Excuse  me,  Mr.  Lyman. 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say.    I  will  call  Mr.  Whitcomb. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WIIIIAH  A.  WHITCOHB,  KAHAOEB  07  THE 
MANVFACTTIEINO  DEFAKTMENT  OF  THE  INTEBNATIONAL 
FAFEB  COMFANY. 

The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  position  with  the  company? 

Mr.  WarrooMB.  Manager  of  the  manufacturing  department. 

The  Chahiman.  Well,  we  will  listen  to  you.  Mr.  Whitcomb. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  The  committee  is  more  or  less  familiar  with  one 
of  the  company's  plants  at  Corinth.  I  presume,  to  get  at  the  thing, 
you  would  like  to  have  some  knowledge  as  to  what  other  properties 
we  have? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whitcx)mb.  The  company  operates  67  machines  making  news 
paper,  10  making  manila  papers,  5  machines  making  specialties,  and 
3  machines  making  wrappers,  a  total  of  85  machines.  The  aaily 
production  of  news  paper  is  1,466  tons  per  day ;  of  manilas,  210  tons 
per  day;  specialties,  45  tons  per  day;  wrappers,  29  tons;  a  total  of 
1,700  tons  per  day.  The  company  has  ground-wood  mills  embracing 
an  equipment  of  345  pulp  grinders,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  1,466 
tons,  u,  has  sulphite  mills  embracing  48  digesters,  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  516  tons.  It  is  equipped  to  make  a  sufficient  supply  of 
ground  wood  and  sulphite  to  meet  the  requirements  of  its  paper 
machines. 

All  of  this  equipment  is  located  in  the  United  States,  as  follows: 
160-ton  paper  mill  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  150-ton  paper  mill  at  Fort 
Edward,  N.  Y.;  240-ton  paper  mill  at  Corinth,  N.  YT;  200-ton  paper 
mill  at  Chisholm,  Me. ;  113-ton  paper  mill  at  Berlin,  N.  H. ;  150-ton 
paper  mill  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  200-ton  paper  mill  at  Rumford 
Falls,  Me.;  25-ton  paper  mill  at  Orono,  Me. — ^that  is  near  Bangor; 
58-ton  paper  mill  at  Franklin,  N.  H.;  50-ton  paper  mill  at  Turners 
Falls,  Mass. ;  50-ton  paper  mill  at  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. ;  80-ton  paper 
mill  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. ;  30-ton  paper  mill  at  Watertown,  iN .  Y., 
known  as  the  Ontario  mill;  45-ton  paper  mill  at  Piercefield,  N.  Y.; 
53-ton  paper  mill  at  Wilder,  Vt.;  10- ton  paper  mill  at  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  known  as  the  Watertown  mill ;  86-ton  paper  mill  at  Wat  er- 
town,  N.  Y. ;  known  as  the  Woods  Falls  mill— Ontario,  Watertown, 
and  Woods  Falls  plants  making  a  Watertown  group  under  one  man- 
agement there.  Do  you  want  any  more  information  in  reference  to 
plants? 

Mr.  SiHS.  Is  that  all  of  your  plants  I 
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Mr.  Whitgomb.  Tliose  are  the  paper,  ground-wood,  and  sulphite 
plants  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  segregate  the  manila,  specialty,  and  wrap- 
per plants? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  We  make  151  tons  of  manilas  at  Bumford  Falls, 
Me.,  and  49  tons  of  news  paper  in  that  plant;  at  Franklin,  N.  H.,  we 
make  14  tons  of  manilas  and  44  of  news;  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt..  we 
make  7  tons  of  wrappers,  45  of  specialties,  28  of  news;  at  Pierceneld, 
N.  Y.,  we  make  45  of  manilas;  the  Watertown  mill,  making  10  tons, 
makes  wrappers  onlv. 

The  Chaibman.  Those  are  your  rated  capacities? 

Mr.  WnrrooMB.  Those  are  the  capacities  we  can  average. 

The  Chairman.  Bunning  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Whttoomb.  For  example,  the  Hudson  Biver  mill,  240  tons— 
the  week  that  you  were  at  Hudson  Biver  we  made  242  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  The  day  we  were  there? 

Mr.  Whitcx)mb.  The  week  you  were  there.  The  day  you  were 
ihore,  I  suppose  we  made  more  than  that 

ITie  Chairman.  Your  week  would  average  a  little  more  than  usual. 

(Mr.  Whitcomb  submitted  the  following  table:) 
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Mr.  Whitcomb.  Here  is  a  little  history.    With  the  first  part  of  it 

1  may  be  inaccurate,  slightly.  I  tried  to  put  it  down,  as  I  thought 
you  would  be  interested  in  it.  When  the  company  started,  as  I  re- 
member, we  had  101  paper  machines.  Within  a  year  after  its  forma- 
tion 10j)aper  machines  were  added,  makiujg  111. 

The  Chairman.  News-print  paper  mills? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  No;  these  were  of  all  kinds. 

The  Chaibman.  I  mean  the  one  that  was  added. 

"Mi.  Whitcomb.  They  were  all  making  news  at  the  time  they  were 
taken  into  the  company.  That  is,  the  Watertown  group  of  mills.  Out 
of  this  list  of  machines  3  were  sold — ^that  is,  the  mills  containing  3 
machines  were  sold ;  15  machines  were  discontinued,  5  machines  were 
leased — ^the  plants  containing  5  machines  are  at  present  under  lease — 
making  a  total  of  23  machmes  that  are  out  of  that  list,  leaving  82 
machines  of  the  original  list  now  in  operation,  to  which  have  been 
added  3  new  machines — 1  machine  at  Bellows  Falls  in  March,  1903, 

2  machines  at  Palmers  Falls  during  the  summer  of  1907. 

The  Chaibman.  What  machine  was  that  of  the  Bellows  Fallal 

Mr.  Whttoomb.  A  new  machine  was  added  there  in  1903. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  news-print  machine? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  No  ;  that  was  a  specialties  machine. 

The  Chairman.  These  machines  that  were  dismantled  or  discontin- 
aed.  why  was  that,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Because  they  were  more  or  less  obsolete. 

The  Chairman.  Why  have  no  more  new  machines  been  installed  ?' 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Because  the  profits  of  the  business  did  not  war- 
rant it  . 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  was  the  reason  for  leaving  5  machines,  if  you 
know? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Three  machines  made  tissue  paper;  it  was  a  small 
business  and  out  of  our  line,  and  it  could  better  be  operated  by  another 
oompannr. 

Afr.  STAFFORD.  Did  you  lease  the  mill  or  only  the  machines? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  ITie  mill.  Two  machines  made  book  papers;  that 
being  out  of  our  line,  that  mill  was  leased. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  products  in  the  paper  line  do  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  make  news  paper,  primarily,  manilas,  includ- 
ing wrapping  manilas,  bag  Daper,  envelopes,  and  specialties,  which 
includes  tag  ooard,  card  middles,  coated  hoard,  silk  wrapping,  and 
hiffhly  colored  wrapping  papers. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  Hud^n  Kiver  mill  is  the  largest  one  in  the  United 
States,  is  it? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  The  largest  plant?  I  think  not.  The  largest 
plantj  I  think,  is  operated  by  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company, 
in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  the  largest  in  your  company? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  In  our  company,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  experience,  is  it  considerably  cheaper  to 
make  paper  on  the  more  modem,  wide,  rapid-running  machines  than 
it  is  on  tne  older  machines  ? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  The  cost  of  making  paper  depends  more  upon  the 
sapplv  of  raw  material,  ground  wood  and  sulphite,  than  it  does  upon 
the  size  of  the  paper  machine  upon  which  the  order  is  run.    The 
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machine  labor  is  somewhat  lower  on  the  modem  machines;  the  ex- 

Eense  of  machine  clothing — ^that  is,  felts  and  wires — ^is  a  great  deal 
igher. 

The  Chaibman.  On  a  wide  machine? 

Mr.  Whttoomb.  On  the  modem  machines.  They  practically  offset 
each  other. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is,  it  is  more  per  ton  of  product? 

Mr.  Whitoohb.  The  expiense  of  felts  and  products  is  more  per  ton 
of  product. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  They  run  faster;  the  wear  is  more.  As  a  rule,  the 
felts  and  wires  are  longer.  There  is  more  wiring  surface.  I  think 
the  main  reason  is  the  speed,  and  also^  a  modem  machine  must  have 
its  machine  clothing  in  perfect  condition,  whereas  a  machine  whidi 
runs  slower  can  wear  its  felts  down  to  a  considerably  greater  degree. 

Hie  Chaibman.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  felt  there  is  in  one  of 
the  machines,  how  much  there  is  used? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  I  can  not  give  that  without  working  it  out. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  anything  else,  Mr.  Whitoomb,  that  you 
have  prepared  for  us  ? 

Mr.  Staffobd.  How  long  have  you  been  identified  with  the  com- 
panv? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Since  its  formation.  I  was  in  charge  of  the 
ground-wood  mill  at  Glens  Falls  at  the  time  the  company  was  formed, 
and  I  have  been  with  the  company  since. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Have  you  an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  more  eco- 
nomical to  manufacture  paper  in  consolidated  mills  than  in  isolated 
mills? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  It  all  depends  upon  the  supply  of  raw  materiaL 
If  you  have  a  large  plant  and  have  all  your  ground  wood  and  all 
your  sulphite  concentrated  at  that  plant  as  you  need  it.  I  should  say 
that  one  is  as  economical  as  the  otner.  It  de^nds,  ox  course,  upon 
the  man  in  charge,  a  larger  mill,  of  course,  requiring  a  man  of  greater 
executive  ability  than  another. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Then  there  are  no  economies  that  result  from  con- 
solidation? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  In  reference  to  putting  together  a  company^  in  the 
shape  that  the  International  is  organized,  there  are  economies  in  con- 
nection with  the  supplying  of  material  to  the  mills  and  in  connection 
with  the  freight  rates  to  publishers.  You  can  supply  those  publishers 
that  are  nearest  the  mill. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  They  are  the  only  economies? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  I  think  the  greatest  economy  comes  from  getting 
a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  what  the  essentials  of  the  business  are 
by  studying  so  many  different  plants  operating  under  so  many  differ- 
ent conditions. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  There  is  no  very  decided  economic  gain  in  consoli- 
dating a  number  of  companies  over  an  operation  by  single  mills  ? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  I  beneve  that  the  efficiency  of  our  plants  to-day, 
individually  and  collectively,  is  much  greater  than  if  mey  had  been 
run  as  separate  companies. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Can  you  state  how  much  greater,  so  as  to  give  an 
idea  as  to  increased  economic  gain? 
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Mr.  Whttoomb.  I  can  not.  ^  I  think  that  the  record  of  our  costs  will 
show  that,  as  I  assume  you  wish  to  get  at  those  presently. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  are  going  to  present  those  records! 

Mr.  Whitcx>kb.  I  have  records  here  and  will  present  anything 
which  will  illuminate  the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  in  a  receptive  mood. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  In  reference  to  the  increased  cost  of  paper,  I 
would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  argument 
presented  officially  by  the  company.  Page  14  shows  the  profits  de- 
rived from  the  company's  business.  The  profits  during  the  year  1905 
were  $2,138,000;  during  the  year  1906  tnese  profits  had  ^runk  to 
$1,985,000  plus;  during  1907 — this  is  the  fiscal  year — ^they  had  again 
shrunk  to  $1,623,616;  during  the  six  montlis  ending  Eiecember  31, 
1907,  they  had  again  shrunk  to  the  basis  where  the  yearly  income 
would  be,  approximately,  $1,600,000.   During  the  summer  of  1907 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  going  to  present  any  data  to  give  us  any 
information  as  to  how  those  earnings  are  arrived  att 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  If  you  like,  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  You  notice,  before  you  go  into  that,  to  help  illus- 
trate the  question  that  Mr.  Stafford  asked,  that  the  earnings  for  the 
fiscal  year  1901  were  over  $3,000,000,  and  for  1902  considerably  less 
than  $2,000,000— $1,897,000— for  1903,  $2,630,000,  a  wide  variation 
in  the  earnings,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
difference  in  the  price  of  news-print  paper  as  we  have  received  it. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  There  was  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  manufacture 
during  1902 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  stop  to  explain  that  now. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  have  not  ^ot  tiie  data.  The  cost  of  news  paper — 
I  might  say  here  that  the  statistical  costs  of  the  International  !raper 
Company  mclude  all  grades  of  paper,  all  the  costs.  The  reason  of 
t^at  IS  that  the  same  mill  makes  two  grades,  sometimes  three  grades, 
at  the  same  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  three  grades? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  mean  news,  manilas,  and  specialties.  We  have 
never  endeavored,  in  our  statisticid  statements,  to  differentiate  the 
grades.  Whenever  we  desire  a  cost  on  a  particular  grade,  it  has 
always  been  based  upon  an  estimate,  which  is  also  based  upon  the 
amount  of  each  kind  of  paper  each  mill  made,  the  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terial going  into  the  paper  at  that  point.  The  statistical  department 
of  our  company  has  prepared  a  cost  of  news  paper  made  during  the 
year  1907.  The  total  cost  of  that  paper  dehvered — this  is  news 
paper — was  $40.09. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Delivered  where? 

Mr.  WniTCOBiB.  Delivered  to  the  customer,  part  of  it  on  the  side- 
walk, part. in  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  destination. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  does  not  give  the  committee  any  guide  as  to 
how  they  can  decide  the  cost  per  year  if  the  costs  vary  at  different 
places  of  deposit. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  The  expense  of  delivery  is  averaged  on  the  whole. 
It  will  vary 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  little  over  2  cents  a  pound  delivered! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  $40.09;  a  little  over  2  oentBi 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  when? 
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Mr.  Whttoomb.  That  is  for  during  the  year  1907. 

The  Chairmak.  For  the  fiscal  year  or  calendar  year? 

Mr.  Whtioomb.  The  calendar  ^ear. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  includes  the  entire  output  of  all  your  mills,  does  it? 

Mr.  WHnxx)MB.  News  paper.    The  sulphite  price  was  $41.82. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  items  that  go  to  make  up  the  cost?^ 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  There  is  a  delivery  expense  of  $4.G8 ;  an  adminis- 
tration of  $1.01:  a  bond  interest  of  $1.99:  the  cost  of  raw  materials, 
labor,  taxes,  and  insurance,  and  other  mill  expenses,  $32.38. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  way  of  separating  this  last  item? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Into 

The  Chairman.  Into  its  constituent  parts. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  It  could  be  done,  but  it  is  not  done  in  our  state- 
ments. I  might  say  that  the  cost  of  all  the  grades  we  made  during 
1907  at  the  mill  was  $33.67. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  your  capitalization  per  ton  of  output,  includ- 
ing bonds? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  would  have  to  figure  that  out. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  little  less  than  $40,000  a  ton  on  the  out- 
standing stock,  including  common  and  preferred.  Your  stock  is 
$67,000,000,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  $57,409,500. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  were  $60,000,000  and  you  had  a  capacity  of 
1,500  tons,  that  would  be  $40,000  a  ton. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  It  is  slightly  over  $33,000  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  capacity? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  1,700  tons  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  1,440. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  1,416  tons  of  news  paper  only.  On  the  basis  of  our 
invested  money  it  is  $40,000  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  items  of  this  $33.57  cost  of  produc- 
tion at  the  mills? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  First,  the  stock,  $23.27;  $9.99  for  conversion. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  conversion  mean? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  That  includes  the  pay  roll,  felt,  wires,  screen 

f>lates,  bolting,  lubricants,  finishing  materials,  repair  materials,  repair 
abor,  fuel. 
The  Chairman.  You  have  those  items  there,  have  you  not? 
Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Can  jrou  not  give  them  to  us? 
Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir.    Pay  roll,  $4.19. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  the  pay  rolls  in  both  the  pulp,  sul- 
phite, and  paper  mills? ,         ,    , 
Mr.  Whitcomb.  No,  sir;  this  is  paper  mills  onlj. 
The  Chairman.  The  other  would  be  included  m  the  stock? 
Mr.  Whitcomb.  The  other  would  be  included  in  the  stock ;  yes,  sir. 


Pay  roU $4. 19 

Felts .  83 

Wires .  32 

Screen  plates .  03 

Belting .  11 

Lubricants  .08 

Finishing  materials .  35 

Repair  materials 1  1. 09 


Repair  labor |0.53 

Fuel 2.24 

Bam  expense .02 

Office  expense •  02 

Miscellaneous  operating .00 

Water  rents .  11 

Total  for  conversion 9.99 

Insurance  and  taxes .Si 
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Do  yon  want  the  items  of  stock! 
The  Chairman.  If  you  please. 
Mr.  Whitoomb.  Ground  wood,  $12.22, 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  items  that  make  that  upf 
Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  can  give  you  the  cost  of  ground  wood  later,  if 
you  want  that 
The  Chairman.  Yes;   all  right 
Mr.  Whitoomb  (reads) : 


Sulphite $9. 05 

Ground  wood  screenings .02 

Sulphite  screenings .14 

Sundry  fibers .02 

Waste  paper .20 

Cotton  waste .  .11 

Bagging .01 

'Wrapper  stock .06 


Wrappers |0. 66 

Fillers .  37 

Alum   , .19 

Bleaching .01 

Colors   .16 

Sizing .  16 


Total 23. 27 


That  makes  a  grand  total  of  $33.57. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  do  you  mean  by  water  rents  there? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  These  mills  paid  for  water  power  we  buy, 

Mr.  Sims.  In  addition  to  that  you  own? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  In  ^addition  to  that  we  own,  not  included  in  the 
statement  of  water-power  assets  here. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  us  the  component  parts  of  the  item  of 
ground  wood  and  sulphite? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Cost  of  ground  wood  pulp  for  the  calendar  year 
1907- 


Repair  labor $0. 32 

Fuel .03 

Bam  expense .02 

Miscellaneous  operating 07 

Office  expense 02 

Water  rents .40 

Total  conversion 4.61 

Direct  cost 14. 11 


Wood,  per  ton  of  ground  wood—  $9. 50 

Pay  roll 2. 55 

Pulp  stones .11 

Felts    .13 

Wires .  04 

Screen  plates .05 

Belting .  07 

Lubricants  .04 

Repair  material .  77 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  the  ground  pulp  was  put  in  at  $12,221 
Mr.  Whitoomb.  You  do  not  use,  of  course,  a  ton  of  ground  wood 

pulp  to  a  ton  of  ground  paper — only  a  certain  per  cent.    I  am  not 

through  that  yet.    There  is — 

Insurance  and  taxes $0.15     F.  o.  b.  mlU $14.11 

Administration  expense .15 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  cost,  $14.41  per  ton  for  the  ground 
pulp? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Ground  wood  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  used  about  a  cord  of  wood  for  a 
ton  of  ground  pulp.  Mr.  GriflSng  stated  that  the  average  cost  of 
wood  for  1907  was  about  $8  a  cord.  You  estimated  that  the  cost  per 
ton  of  ground  pulp  was  $9.50  per  ton. 

Mr.  W HrrcoMB.  One  cord  of  prepared  wood  will  make  2,800  pounds 
of  ground  wood,  12  tons  of  sulphite.  I  made  a  little  memorandum 
for  your  use  that  I  thought  would  explain  the  conversions  from 
ground  wood  to  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  before  you  do  that  you  had  better  give  us 
the  items  of  sulphite  cost. 
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Mr.  Whitcomb.  Calendar  year,  1907,  total  cost  of  sulphite  fiber- 
Mr.  Stafford.  For  one  ton  of  sulphite! 
Mr.  •Whitcomb.  One  ton,  average  cost. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  t 
Mr.  Whitcomb.  First  item: 


Repair  labor $0.60 

Fuel 2. 32 

Bam  expense .02 

Mlscellaneuus  exi)ense .15 

Office  expense - . -      .02 

Water  rents .09 

Ck>nverslon 9.98 

Direct  cost 81. 09 

Taxes  and  insurance .  29 

F.  o.  b.  mill  cost 31. 38 


Sulphur $2.81 

Lime  and  limestone .65 

Wood 17. 75 

Stock  total 21.12 

Payroll 4. 59 

Felts .  18 

Wires .  05 

Screen  plates .13 

Belting .  13 

Lubricants .  06 

Repair  materials 1.57 

The  Chairman.  These  fiffures,  I  take  it,  are  not  the  way  they  are 
kept  on  the  books  ordinarify? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  taken  from  the  actual 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  This  is  the  actual  statistical  roll  of  the  company 
just  as  we  keep  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  statistics  are  taken  from  the  actual 
books  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  They  are  based  upon  the  actual  books  of  the 
oompany. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  returning  to  the  amount  of  ground  pulp 
made  from  a  cord  of  wood,  you  indicate  there  that  one  cord  of  wood 
will  make  more  than  a  ton  of  ground  pulp. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Let  me  give  you  this  little  statement  In  refer- 
ence to  wood,  one  cord  of  rough  wood  shrinks  25  per  cent  to  convert 
same  to  one  cord  of  prepared  wood.  That  is  an  average  figure ;  that  is 
about  right.  Then,  one  cord  of  prepared  wood,  alter  it  has  been 
reduced,  may  make  2,300  pounds  of  ground  wood  or  1,200  pounds  of 
sulphite.  One  cord  of  rough  wood  produces  1,725  pounds  of  ground 
wood  and  900  pounds  of  sulphite.  To  produce  2,000  pounds  oi  stock, 
therefore,  requires  1.16  cords  of  rough  wood  to  1  ton  of  ground  wood 
and  2.22  cords  of  rough  wood  to  1  ton  of  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  repeat  that? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  In  order  to  produce  a  ton  of  ground  wood  vou 
require  1.16  cords  of  rough  wood,  and  to  produce  a  ton  of  sulpnite 
you  require  2.22  cords  of  rough  wood. 

The  following  is  the  table  referred  to: 

Mat  1, 1908. 

WOOD. 

One  cord  of  rongh  wood  shrinks  25  per  cent  to  convert  to  one  prepared  cord 
(20  per  cent  shrinkage,  5  per  cent  loss,  etc.). 
one  prepared  cord  will  make  { J^OO  pounds  |~-a  wood. 

One  cord  of  rough  wood  produces  as  much  pulp  as  VUV  o^  ene  prepared  cord,  or 

jTB  f2,300  pounds  ground  wood=l,725  pounds. 
^'\l,200  pounds  sulphlte=900  pounds. 

To  produce  2,000  pounds  of  stock  therefore  requires — 

1.16  rough  cords=l  ton  ground  wood. 

2.22  rough  cord8=l  ton  sulphite. 

For  paper  on  basis  of  79  per  cent  ground  wood,  23  per  cent  sulphite,  5  per 
cent  fiUers*  2  per  cent  wrappers,  1  per  cent  alum^  HO  pex  cent  total  stock. 
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Equals 


Bough  eords. 

79  per  cent  of  1.16 0. 916 

23  per  cent  of  2.22 :    .611 


Total  ground  wood  and  sulphite . 1. 427 

A  ton  of  news  requires  In  making  1.427  rough  cords. 

Mr.  Sims.  Some  gentlemen  here,  in  my  recollection,  gave  a  state- 
ment that  sulphite  produced  1,050  pounds,  or  about  that. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  To  make  a  ton  of  news  paper  it  requires  1.42 
rough  cords,  or  approximately  one  cord  and  a  naif  to  make  a  ton 
of  news  paper. 

Mr.  Sims.  Mr.  Whitcomb,  before  I  forget  it,  you  show  there  a  profit 
of  $1  and  how  much  a  ton? 

Mr.  Whitcx)mb.  One  dollar  and  twenty-three  cents. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  the  average  on  all  the  tons  you  made? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  News  paper. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  it  not  a  ract  that  you  lost  on  some  of  your  contracts 
and  made  more  than  that  on  some  of  your  sales? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  must  have,  because  some  of  the  prices  are 
different. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  not  make,  whether  you  have  or  not? 

The  Chairman.  He  says  they  must  have. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  on  news  paper.  I  thought  some  of  the  unexpired 
contracts  were  causing  you  a  loss,  and  you  knew  that  specifically. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  do  know  that  specifically.  Last  summer  we 
forecast  our  business  for  1908.  We  had  before  us  profits  of  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year,  $1,600,000.  The  manufacturing  department  was 
given  an  estimate  of  $1,200,000  increase  in  wood.  ^  Trom  our  own  cal- 
culations we  figured  at  least  $300,000  increase  in  labor,  $1,500,000, 
and  the  year  previous  we  had  only  made,  above  bond  interest,  $1,600,- 
000  odd. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  increased  cost  of  manufacture,  including  the  increase 
of  labor,  amounts  to  how  much  ? 

Mr.  WnrrcoMB.  $1,500,000  for  the  year. 

Mr.  Sims.  So  you  would  not  have  made  anything? 

Mr.  Whitcx)mb.  We  would  not  have  made  any  money  for  our  stock- 
holders unless  we  had  increased  the  price.  The  sales  department  made 
an  estimate  of  the  situation  which  demonstrated  that  upon  un- 
closed business  it  was  necessary  to  get  2J  cents  in  order  to  increase 
the  income  to  $1,500,000.  Based  upon  that  calculation  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  company  fixed  the  price,  and  the  price  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  selling  agents  to  get  that  price  if  they  could  sell 
it.  We  did  not  know  whether  we  would  lose  our  business  or  not,  but 
we  made  up  our  minds  that  our  stockholders  had  a  right  to  earn 
as  much  as  they  did  before,  which  was  merely  6  per  cent  upon  the 
preferred  stock.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  business  that  we  had,  the 
bulk  of  it,  was  closed  at  the  price  we  set  upon  it^  so  we  anticipated 
our  income  would  be  increased  sufficiently  to  continue  our  6  per  cent 
dividends.  The  business  depression  coming  on  as  it  did,  although 
our  tonnage  was  practicallv  sold,  the  individual  customers  did  not 
take  the  amount  of  paper  tliey  contracted  to  take.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  for  us  to  curtail  our  production  to  the  extent  of  about  20 
per  cent.    That  curtailment  has  been  sufficient  to  offset  the  increase 
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in  the  amount  of  income  which  we  had  anticipated.  So  it  has  been 
necessary  for  us  to  cut  our  preferred  dividends,  much  as  we  regretted 
to  do  it,  from  a  6  to  a  4  per  cent  basis. 

Mr.  Sims.  Have  you  not  had  something  in  the  way  of  a  decrease 
due  to  labor  and  material  ? 

Mr.  WHircoMB.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  panic  has  not  reduced  labor  or  material  ? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  It  has  not.  The  men  are  more  amenable  to  reason, 
but  as  far  as  wages  are  concerned,  they  remain  as  they  were. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean^ou  are  reducing  the  day's  output,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  We  have  not  cone  on  that  principle.  As  a  com- 
pany, there  were  certain  points  where  we  could  manufacture  cheaper 
than  other  points,  and  Ave  have  reduced  operations  at  the  more  expen- 
sive points  so  that  what  we  are  running  is  running  full. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  you  reduced  your  Isldot  costs  at  ooth  places? 

Mr.  Whitcx)mb.  Our  oi&ce  expenses  largely  increased  with  the  cur- 
tailed reduction,  more  than  offsetting  any  saving  in  manufacturing 
paper  at  the  cheaper  points. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Whitcomb,  when  you  give  the  reason 
for  the  increase,  that  you  need  to  pay  the  dividenas  on  the  stock,  what 
does  6  per  cent  dividends  on  your  stock  amount  to  in  a  year! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  It  amounts  to  $1,344,402, 

Mr.  Sims.  At  4  or  at  6  ? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  At  6. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  preferred  stock  have  you  outstanding? 

Mt.  Stafford.  $22,406,700 ;  that  is  the  statement 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  made  in  1907  more 
than  enough,  according  to  your  statement,  to  pay  the  preferred  stock, 
as  net  earnings.  I  do  not  biow  what  other  charges  there  were  against 
it. 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  That  amount  shows  as  an  increase  in  the  com- 
pany's surplus.  The  company's  surplus  has  been  increased  to  the 
extent  of  certain  money  invested  in  improvements. 

The  Chairman.  Invested  in  improvements  in  the  mills  somewhere 
in  connection  with  the  plants? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  In  connection  with  the  plants;  yes,  sir.  The 
company  has  increased,  since  it  began  its  existence,  in  bonded  in- 
debtedness to  the  extent  of  $6,000,000.  That  amount  of  money  has 
been  used  to  a  lar^e  extent  in  construction  work;  it  should  have 
placed  opposite  a  depreciation  account.  In  other  words,  we  have 
not  chai^d  off  depreciation. 

The  C&AiRMAN.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  whether  you  thought 
it  necessary  to  carry  part  of  your  surplus  account  in  improvements 
in  order  to  offset  the  failure  to  char^  off  anything  for  depreciation. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  There  is  no  question  in  our  minds  that^it  was  a 
mistake  not  to  have  charged  off  depreciation.  ^  Had  such  charge  been 
made^  paper  would  never  have  sold  at  the  prices  for  which  we  have 
sold  it.  There  has  never  been  a  time  during  the  last  ten  years,  I 
believe,  where  the  paper  manufactured  in  the  United  States  would 
not  have  sold  at  wnatever  price  was  placed  upon  it  within  reason, 
because  there  has  been  no  surplus  production  over  any  considerable 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  ^rour  estimate  do  you  not  include  anything  for  in- 
creased value  of  timber  holdings  and  timber  lands! 
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Mr.  Whitcomb.  In  my  estimate  of  what? 

Mr.  Sims.  In  your  estimation  of  the  assets. 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  None,  whatever ;  no. 

Mr.  SiMB.  Does  not  your  increase,  by  way  of  increased  value  of 
your  lands  and  timber,  offset  depreciation  ? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  It  has  not  been  put  in  in  the  annual  statements 
whatever,  not  in  the  figures  we  have  considered. 

Mr.  SiMB.  But,  as  a  fact,  do  not  your  holdings  in  timber  grow  more 
valuable  every  year? 

Mr.  Whitcx)mb.  They  do,  but  that  amount  was  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  connection  with  the  amount  of  invested  money  which  is  shown 
in  the  statement  compiled  by  the  company's  executive  comniittee,  and 
it  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  capital  shown  in  the  company's  an- 
nual statement. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  do  show  there  your  increased  value  of  water  power, 
puttingdown  $50, 1  believe. 

Mr.  i^Vhitoomb.  These  two  statements  were  made  on  a  different 
basis  for  different  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Oi  course  the  appreciation  of  land  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  operation  of  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Whit(X)mb.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  appreciate  anyhow,  whether  the  mills 
were  operated  or  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  He  was  talking  about  dividends  being  cut  to  4  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  but  he  could  not  pay  dividends  out 
of  lands  unless  the  lands  were  sold. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understand;  but  the  stockholders  are  not  losing, 
whether  it  is  actually  paid  to  them  or  not,  if  it  is  there  by  way  of 
appreciation  in  the  value  of  the  lands. 

Mr.  Whttoomb.  The  only  benefits  the  stockholders  get  is  in  the 
way  of  dividends  or  in  the  way  of  increased  value  of  Sie  holdings; 
the  holdings  have  been  steadily  declining  in  value. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  not  the  price  of  wood  steadily  going  up  ? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  The  price  of  our  stock  on  the  market  has  been 
steadily  declining. 

Mr.  Sims.  Your  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Whitcoimb.  Our  preferred  and  common  stock,  as  sold  on  the 
New  York  stock  market    I  have  various  things  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  hesitate;  we  want  information.  Has  your 
statistical  bureau  made  up  the  cost  of  these  same  items  for  previous 
years? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  That  I  have  given  you  here? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  It  is  all  there;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  cost  in  1901? 

lifr.  Whitoomb.  Of  what — paper? 

The  Chairman.  Paper,  stock. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  The  year  1901,  ground  wood  pulp  cost  $8.54,  as 
compared  with  $13.45  now. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Per  ton? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  thought  you  gave  us,  as  the  cost  of  ground  wood, 
$14.41. 

The  Chaibmak.  It  was  $12.22,  that  went  into  a  ton  of  paper. 
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Mr.  Whitoomb.  Just  one  second.  In  1901  the  cost  of  ground  wood 
pulp  was  $11.63  as  compared  with  $14.41. 

The  Chairman.  Per  ton! 

Mr,  Whitoomb.  Per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  And  sulphite! 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  The  cost  per  ton  for  sulphite  pulp  in  1901  was 
$12.85  as  compared  with  $31.38,  1907. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Will  you  rive  us  those  on  paper? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  In  1901  me  cost  of  the  paper  manufactured  by  the 
company  was  $40.64  as  compared  with  $40.78  in  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  items  on  that. 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Paper,  ground  pulp,  $10  in  1901. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Ten  dollars  flat? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Ten  dollars  flat. 

Sulphite  19. 02 

Sundry  fibers .  36 

Waste  paper .06 

Wrappers .76 

Fillers .  67 

Total  cost,  $21.49,  as  compared  with  $23.27  in  1907.  Pay  roll,  $4, 
compared  to  $4.19.  Felts,  63  cents,  which  compares  with  83  cents. 
That  is  due  to  the  increased  price  in  felts  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  pay  rolls  $4  as  compared  with  what! 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Four  dollars  and  nineteen  cents. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  it  was  $4.68. 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Four  dollars  and  nineteen  cents. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  $4.68  before  for  the  labor  cost 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Four  dollars  and  nineteen  cents  is  the  cost  Wires, 
46  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this,  now ! 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  I  am  giving  you  the  cost  in  1901  for  all  paper 
manufactured,  as  compared  wiSi  the  cost  of  same  for  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  I  thought  we  had  completed  tha,t 

Mr.  Stafford.  Wires,  45  cents  as  compared  to  what! 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Thirty -two  cents.  Screen  plates,  $0.04,  as  com- 
pared to  $Q.03;  belting,  ^.15,  as  compared  to  $0.11;  lubricants,  $0.07, 
as  compared  to  $0.08 ;  finishing  material,  $0.44,  as  compared  to  $0.35 ; 
repair  materials,  $0.85,  as  compared  to  $1.09 ;  repair  labor,  $0.62,  as 
compared  to  $0.53;  fuel,  $2.37,  as  compared  with  $2.24;  miscellaneous, 
$0.15;  water  rents,  $0.18;  total,  $9.95,  as  compared  to  $9.99. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  had  no  charges  for  miscellaneous  and  water 
rents! 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Eleven  cents. 

Mr.  Stafford.  For  each! 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Eleven  cents  for  water  rents. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  for  the  others! 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  There  was  no  expense  for  the  bam  and  office 
expenses  for  1900;  I  assume  it  was  included  in  the  miscellaneous. 

The  Chairman.  Any  charge  for  insurance  and  taxes! 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Insurance  and  taxes,  46  cents,  as  compared  with  31 
cents,  a  total  of  $31.90. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  did  you  use  any  more  sulphite  per  ton  in 
1907  than  you  did  m  1901 ! 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  1901,  we  used  81  per  cent ;  1907,  27.8  per  cent 
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The  Chairman.  Yet  the  sulphite  was  a  good  deal  higher  in  cost  in 
1907  than  it  was  in  1901. 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Yes.  sir;  on  account  of  wood,  that  was. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  the  amount  of  sulphite  used  in  a  ton  of 
paper  in  1907  was  $9.05,  and  in  1901  $9.02. 

Mr.  Whttgomb.  The  reduction  in  per  cent  is,  of  course,  dependent 
upon  the  way  the  grades  run;  the  grades  will  vary  somewhat. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes;  this  is  tixe  average.  Our  sulphite  is  a  better 
quality  than  it  was  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  use  less  of  it. 

Mr.  Whttgomb.  Use  less  of  it,  but  producing,  I  assume,  practically 
the  same  results. 

The  Chairman.  That  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  cost  was  about 
the  same. 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  That  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  improved 
product,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  us  the  cost  of  the  ground  pulp  in 
a  ton  ofpaper  for  each  of  the  vears  from  1901  down  ? 

Mr.  WarroouB.  The  cost  ot  ground  wood  pulp  made  ? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  the  cost  of  ground  pulp  m  a  ton  of  paper. 

Mr.  Whitcomb^ 


1900 19. 54 

1901 10. 00 

1902 9. 41 

1903 10. 24 


1904 $11. 66 

1905 11.08 

1906 11. 49 

1907 12.22 


The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  it  for  tlie  inoiilhs  of  this  year? 

Mr.  Whitcx)mb.  January,  $12.82,  and  February,  $12.68.  That  is 
the  cost  of  ground  wood  piilp  in  paper  during  the  two  months  of  1908. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  can  you  give  us  the  labor  cost  per  ton  of 
paper ! 

Mr.  WnrrooMB.  Pay  roll,  1900,  $3.80.  This  is  manufacturing 
labor  exclusive  of  repair  labor. 


The  Chairman.  Yes. 
Mr.  Whitoomb. 

1901 $4. 00 

1902 4. 11 

1903 4. 15 

1904 8.94 

1905 3. 83 


1906 J $3.80 

1907 4.19 

January 4.29 

February 4.38 


The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  that  to  us  by  months  in  such  a  way 
that  we  can  compare  the  two-tour  system  with  the  three-tour  system ! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  had  made  up  something  here.  The  average 
cost  per  ton  for  labor  of  ground  wood,  sulphite,  and  paper  is  applied 
against  paper  only.  Of  course,  it  takes  in  all  the  branches.  During 
iiie  calendar  year  1906,  which  was  before  the  three  ^fts,  it  was 
$7.68. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  is  the  labor  cost  on  a  ton  of  paper? 

Mr.  Whitcx)mb.  A  ton  of  paper,  jes. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  three  mills — sulphite,  ground  wood,  and 
paper  mills ! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  That  is  right.  The  labor  cost  for  three  months 
ending  March,  1908,  was  $8.81  per  ton. 
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The  Chaibman.  Of  course,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  make  a  comparison 
there  and  stop. 

Mr.  Whttgomb.  That  is  an  increase  of  $1.18  between  those  two 
pointa  The  increase  in  1906,  as  compared  with  1907,  was  89  cents 
a  ton. 

The  Chaibmak.  What  was  the  cost  for  1906 1 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  $7.63. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  cost  for  1907,  then  ? 

Mr.  WHrrcoMB.  $8.52. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  for  1905 ;  have  you  got  it  back  ? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  $7.86. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  when  all  the  mills  were  running  on  the 
two-tour  system.  Part  of  the  mills  changed  to  the  three-tour  system 
in  1906. 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  They  started  in  September,  1906,  and  continued 
on  until  the  9th  of  December,  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  actual  labor  cost  for  the  prior 
years ! 

Mr.  Whtijdomb.  1900,  $7.74;  1901,  $8.02;  1902,  $8.18;  1908,  $8.18; 
1904,  $8.04;  1905 — I  have  just  given  that.  You  have  been  shown 
statements,  both  by  Mr.^  Walker — he  sent  you  a  statement  of  which 
he  sent  me  a  copy,  showing  the  increases 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  printed  that  in  the  record  yet,  it  is 
so  large. 

Mr.  Whttgomb.  Yes,  it  is  too  complicated,  but  our  company  has 
increased  wages  to  the  extent  jper  hour — ^the  hourly  base  is  really  the 
true  basis  for  cost,  because  it  is  not  the  wages  per  day,  but  the  wages 
per  hour,  that  determines  what  our  costs  are.  We  have  increased 
wages,  beginning  with  1901,  until  1908,  on  an  average  of  about  66 
per  cent,  as  near  as  I  can  figure  it  out.  This  cost  per  ton  does  not 
show  that  increase,  and  the  reason  for  that  is  that  the  company  has 
spent  money  improving  its  properties,  and  your  costs  also  reflect  that 
condition,  that  we  have  not  oeen  ^oing  to  seed. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  on  this  list  that  is  furnished  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Hudson  River  mills,  for  instance — I  just  glanced  at 
it — ^head  grinder  man,  from  1898,  to  July,  1901,  worked  on  an  average 
of  12  hours  a  day  and  received  $10.20  a  week;  from  July,  1901,  to 
September  8, 1906,  he  worked  on  an  average  of  65  or  66  hours  a  week 
and  received  on  an  average  $16.18  a  week ;  from  September  8,  1906, 
to  date,  he  works  on  an  average  of  48  hours  a  week,  and  receives 
$16.18  a  week.  So  that,  according  to  this,  for  72  hours,  prior  to  July, 
1901,  he  received  $10.20,  and  now,  for  48  hours,  he  receives  $16.18. 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  judge  that  is  rather  a  stronger  compar- 
ison than  would  be  found  in  most  cases. 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  It  is.  The  next  occupation  is  more — ^the  com- 
parison is  not  so  extreme  in  the  next  occupation,  grinder  man. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  grinder  man.  Prior  to  July  1,  1901,  he 
worked  seventy-two  hours  a  week  and  received  $10.20.  Now  he  works 
forty-eight  hours  a  week  and  receives  $10.72.  On  the  other  hand^  I 
notice  in  this  statement  that  the  foreman  of  the  sulphite  mill  prior 
to  July,  1901,  received  $88.46  a  week,  and  now  he  receives  $26.92  a 
week. 
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Mr.  Whitcomb.  The  reason  of  that  was  that  the  man  who  was  re- 
ceiyinff  on  this  old  date,  the  original  date,  was  John  Gast,  who  was 
one  of  the  original  sulpnite  men,  and  he  was  priced  upon  that  basis. 

The  Chaibhak.  It  was  the  man  and  not  the  position  ? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  He  left  us  and  we  put  in  this  other  man  at  this 
other  date ;  later  he  came  back  to  us  ana  is  now  working  for  us  at  $28 
a  week  at  another  plant;  it  was  an  artificial  scale. 

Now,  Mr.  Mann,  may  I  j^ive  a  little  bit  of  testimony  here  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Gould  Paper  G)mpany!  Mr.  Gould,  after  he  had  given 
his  hearing — I  asked  him  for  the  statement  of  the  wages  he  was  pay- 
ing, and  he  handed  me  this  statement  which  he  had  with  him,  and 
which  I  believe  was  not  presented.    The  Gould  Paper  Company 

The  Chaibman.  He  did  not  remember,  when  he  was  here ;  we  asked 
him  for  the  wages  he  was  paying. 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Here  is  the  statement  he  handed  me.  The  Gould 
Paper  Company  is  running  on  the  basis  of  two  shifts,  and  they  are 
paying  very  low  wages  even  for  that  basis. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes,  he  had  the  wages  for  the  machine  tender, 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  remember  the  others  very  wilL 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  I  have  made  a  few  comparisons  here  that  I  will 
give  you  briefly,  so  that  you  can  see  conditions.  His  machine  tenders 
get  $3.25  for  twelve  hours;  our  machine  tenders  receive  for  the  same 
period  $6 — nearly  double. 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  for  the  same  number  of  hours? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  For  the  same  number  of  hours,  whidi  is  tlie  basis 
of  cost,  mind  you. 

Mr.  Rtan.  That  is  a  shift  and  a  half? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  That  is  a  shift  and  a  half;  yes,  sir.  His  second 
hands  receive  $2  for  twelve  hours;  ours  receive  $3.96.  His  third 
hands,  common  labor,  receive  $1.50;  ours  receive  $2,686.  Oilers, 
$1.50,  and  ours  $2,686.  His  basis  of  wage  is  $1.50,  as  compared  with 
ours,  $2,686. 

Mr.  Rtan.  In  other  words,  you  pay  more  for  eight  hours  than  he 
does  for  twelve  hours? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  We  pav  $1.78  for  the  eight  hours,  and  he  pavs 
$1.50  for  twelve  hours.  The  result  of  the  low  scale  of  wages  and  tne 
long  shifts  has  enabled  him  to  keep  the  pay  roU  down  to  $5.71,  as 
compared  with  our  pay  roU,  which  runs  above  $8.  I  am  sure  we  do 
not  mtend  to  go  bacK  to  those  conditions. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Has  he  a  union  mill? 

The  Chaibman.  Mv  recollection  is — ^I  may  be  mistaken 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  I  do  not  know  whether  his  mill  is  unionized  or  not. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  he  said  he  had  a  few  union  men  in  his 
mill.  My  recollection  is — ^I  maj  be  mistaken — that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  pulp  and  paper  in  his  mill  was  greater  than  it  was  in  the 
St.  Be^  milL 

Mr.  nHTTOOMB.  I  did  not  get  all  of  his  testimony;  I  sat  back 
there 

The  Chaibman.  Tliat  the  cost  of  production  of  pulp  and  paper  in 
the  Gould  mill  was  neater  than  it  was  in  the  St.  Kegis  miU.  I  may 
be  mistaken  about  that 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  We  made  an  effort  to  get  information  concerning 
wages  paid  in  other  countries,  as  it  has  a  vital  bearing  on  this  whole 
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situation,  as  wages  constitute  such  a  lar^  item  of  cost  I  have  in 
^  my  hands  here  a  statement,  a  comparative  schedule  of  wages  paid 
upon  the  five  machine  positions,  upon  a  paper  machine,  the  Inter- 
national's scale,  1898,  our  present  scale,  the  wages  paid  by  J.  R. 
Booth  &  Co.,  the  wages  paid  in  Austria,  Germany,  Sweden,  Jsorway, 
and  England,  and  the  average  of  each.  The  wages  in  the  J.  R.  Booth 
mill — I  secured  those  from  a  machine  tender  on  the  machine,  who 
told  me  what  he  was  receiving  and  what  the  other  men  he  was  work- 
ing with  were  receiving. 

The  Chairmak.  Have  you  seen  the  telegram  that  we  put  in  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  WnrrooMB.  Yes ;  I  saw  that.  There  was  none  from  the  Booth 
mill,  I  believe,  was  there!  It  is  a  little  bit  misleading,  all  these  state- 
ments in  reference  to  wages  per  day,  unless  you  know  how  many 
hours  they  work.  The  Sooth  miU,  this  machine  tender  told  me, 
they  were  still  working  the  long  hours,  twelve  hours;  they  were 
getting  $4.25.    He  may  state  that  in  hi^  telegram. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  this  tender  who  told  you,  and  how  did 
he  know  ? 

Mr.  WHrrcx)MB.  He  was  receiving  the  wages. 

The  Chairman.  Somebody  in  the  Booth  mill,  you  mean! 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Yes^  sir;  somebody  in  the  Booth  mill.  The  aver- 
age rate  the  International  Paper  Company  now  pays  upon  this 
machine,  which  is  identical  with  the  machine  you  saw  at  Palmers 
FaUs — ^the  International  rate  is  30.5  cents  an  hour;  the  J.  R.  Booth 
rate  is  20.8  cents  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  average? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  That  is  the  average  of  the  men  on  the  machine. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  the  average  rate  a  fair  illustration  of  the  Canadian 
rate? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  It  is  the  only  rate  I  have  any  personal  knowledge 
a  bout  J  therefore  it  is  the  one  I  am  giving.  The  average  rate  in 
Austria  is  8  cents  an  hour  as  compared  with  our  80;  in  Germany, 
9.45  cents  per  hour;  in  Sweden,  8.5  cents  an  hour;  Norway,  8.5  cents 
an  hour,  and  in  England,  12.5  cents  an  hour.  There  is  a  very  great 
difference  in  rates.    Our  rate  is  46  per  cent  above  the  Canadian  basis. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  figured  that  out  to  see  how  much 
it  would  amount  to  for  a  machine? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  If  all  the  wages  were  on  the  same  basis? 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  average  wage.  How  many  men  are 
there  employed? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  In  his  case  two  machine  tenders,  two  second 
hands,  two  third  hands,  two  fourth  hands,  and  two  fifth  hands.  That 
is,  there  are  three  in  each  position.  I  believe  the  foreign  countries 
are  all  on  the  long  basis  of  twelve  hours  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  foreign  countries  do  they  employ  any  more 
men  to  a  machine? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  I  believe  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  make  as  much  paper  with  a  machine? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  understand  so.  ^  The  machines  are  started  undei 
the  supervision  of  American  mechanics  at  first. 

The  Chairman.  Just  give  that  table  to  the  stenographer. 
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(Following  is  the  table  referred  to:) 

Comparative  rate  of  wages  per  hovtm 


Paid  by— 

Interna- 
tional 
Paper 
Com- 
pany 
during 
1808. 

Interna- 
tional 
Paper 
Oom- 
pany 

at  pres- 
ent. 

Canada, 

J.R. 

Booth. 

Ans- 
trla. 

Ger- 
many. 

Swe- 
den. 

Nor- 
way. 

Eng- 
land. 

ifiM*hine  tender——   .. ,  ,,. . 

0.2917 
.1666 
.1S63 
.1250 
.1250 

0.50 
.88 
.26 
.2284 
.2284 

0.8542 
.25 
.1666 
.1458 
.125 

0.126 
.0883 
.0833 
.0666 
.0416 

0.16 
.10 
.10 
.0726 
.06 

0.126 
.0010 
.0016 
.0666 
.06 

0.U16 
.10 
.0888 
.0666 
.0416 

0.2291 

Second  hand 

•1826 

Third  hand .    __    ^. 

Fourth  hand 

Fifth  band.-    - 

.1048 
.0876 
.076 

Average  above  men ... 

.1680 

.8063 

.2063 

.0700 

.0046 

.0640 

.0848 

.1266 

Per  cent 

American  rate  ten  years  ago! 81 

Canadian  present  rate 46 

Austrian  present  rate 882 

German  present  rate 323 

Swedish  present  rate 850 

Norwegian  present  rate 800 

English  present  rate 243 

Mr.  Whttcomb.  I  have  another  table  which  is  prepared  in  detail 
for  other  machines — ^and  I  have  the  Grand  Mere  rates,  which  were 
secured  by  me  from  a  labor  union.  Our  interests  are  not  identical, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  get  direct  information.  I  believe,  if  you 
want  to  get  direct  information,  these  labor  unions  will  furnish  it  to 
you. 

The  Chairkak.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  it  if  they  have  it. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  They  have  it  j  tney  have  their  men  around  and  they 
tabulate  this  information.  This  statement  I  would  like  to  submit; 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  want  to  look  oyer  it  or  put  it  in  the 
record.    The  other  ^ves  you  the  gist  of  the  thins. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  statement  made  by  labor  union  officers? 

Mr.  Whttoomb.  The  Grand  Mere  scale  comes  from  a  labor  union 
man. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  this  Laurentide  statement. 

Mr.  Whitcjoi^cb.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  him ;  this  is  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers.  He  says :  "  I  have  filled  out 
the  pay  roU  rates  which  are  m  vogue  at  Grand  Mere,  Canada."  Tliere 
is  the  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  this  you  had  in  your  hand? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  This  is  merely  a  statistical  statement  compiled  per 
day,  and  these  are  the  rates  in  the  foreign  countries. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  show  generally;  the  same  rate  of 
wages,  or  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  or  a  lower  rate  of  wages  at  the 
Laurentide  mills  than  the  International  Paper  Company  pays? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  It  is  made  on  the  basis  oi  12  hours  and  shows  that 
the  Canadian  rate  is  40  per  cent  of  the  American  rate. 

Mr.  Rtan.  Fortjrper  cent  of  it? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  The  American  rate  is  40  per  cent  more  than  the 
Canadian  rateb 
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Mr.  Rtan.  Mr.  Norris  put  something  in  the  record  here  that  is 
entirely  different.    It  says : 

Gband  Mebb,  Qusbeo,  Uim  IS,  1908. 
John  Nobbib, 

Care  New  WUlard  Hotel,  Waahinffton,  D,  0.: 

Paper  mills  working  on  three  tours ;  pulp  mills,  two  tours.  Labor  per  ton  of 
production  is  as  high  in  Canadian  mills  as  United  States  mills.  Unskilled  men 
may  receive  slightly  lower  rates  per  hour,  but  are  not  as  efficient.  No  govern- 
ment figures  on  this.  Machine  tenders  here  get  from  $3.75  to  $4,  back  tenders 
$2.50,  third  men,  $1.80,  all  for  eight-hour  day ;  pulp  grinders,  17i  cents  per  hour ; 
wood  handlers,  from  15  to  17  cents;  firemen,  16^  cents. 

Geobgb  Ghahoon,  Jr. 

Mr.  WnrrcoMB.  Let  me  give  you  the  summary  of  these  amounts. 
The  International  Paper  Company's  rate  is  360  per  cent  more  than 
the  rate  paid  in  Austria. 

Mr.  Byan.  What  ^ood  is  the  comparison  with  Austria,  because  the 
cost  of  living  would  have  to  go  in,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  Whttcomb.  I  suppose  you  know  that  Norway  and  Sweden  are 
exporters  of  paper. 

Mr.  Byan.  Tou  are  talking  about  Austria. 

Mr.  WnrrooMB.  I  have  gotten  this  from  all  the  paper  manufactur- 
ingcountries. 

The  Chairman.  Austria  is  a  large  paper-producing  country,  so  I 
see  by  the  records. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  The  American  rate  is  287  per  cent  of  the  German 
rate,  nearly  three  times  as  much.  The  Swedish  rate  the  American 
exceeds  by  283  per  cent  The  American  rate  is  283  per  cent  more 
than  the  rate  in  Norway,  189  per  cent  more  than  the  rate  in  England, 
and  40  per  cent  more  than  the  rate  in  the  Laurentide  mill  at  Grand 
Mere,  if  the  statement  that  I  have  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  The  Laurentide  mill  seems  to  be  on  the  three-tour 
system. 

Mr.  Whttcomb.  Except  as  regards  the  machine  men,  and  there  is 
a  point.  The  labor  upon  a  paper  machine  is  something  over  a  dollar, 
perhaps  from  $1  to  $1.25,  the  labor  on  a  paper  machine,  and  when 
a  man  says  that  his  skilled  labor  is  on  a  tnree-tour  basis^  he  means 
only  to  the  extent  of  $1  out  of  $8,  or  $1.25  out  of  $8,  and  it  is  a  mis- 
leading statement. 

The  Chairman.  This  Mr.  Chahoon  says  that  the  paper  machine 
men  are  on  the  eight-hour  day. 

Mr.  Whttcomb.  That  is  right.  That  only  means  a  cost  of  about 
$1  to  $1.25. 

The  Chairman.  He  does  not  say  that  the  wood  handlers,  and  so 
forth,  are  on  the  three-tour  shifts. 

Mr.  Whttcomb.  No;  none  of  the  rest.  It  is  a  small  fraction  of 
your  mill,  and  jon  get  an  idea,  an  impression,  from  it  which  is  inac- 
curate and  unfair. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  labor  cost  on  a  ton  of  paper,  so  far  as  that 
pertains  to  the  machine,  is  $1  or  $1.25  ? 

Mr.  Whttcomb.  One  dollar  or  $1.25  a  ton.  I  should  say  that  the 
Gould  mill  is  as  fair  a  representative  of  conditions  in  Canada  as  you 
could  get  as  regards  wages. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  visited  Canadian  mills? 

Mr.  Whttcomb.  I  have  only  been  at  the  one  mill,  the  mill  at  Ot- 
tawa; that  is  the  Booth  mill,  J.  R.  Booth. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  When  did  you  visit  that? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  About  four  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  you  able  to  get  the  scale  of  wages  in  vogue 
there? 

Mr.  WHrrcx)MB.  Only  to  the  extent  of  paper  machines.  I  gave 
that  in  this  other  statement. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  Laurentide  mill  this  telegram  says:  "The 
pulp  grinders  receive  17.6  cents  per  hour."  If  that  were  for  seventy- 
two  hours  a  week,  it  would  amount  to  $2.10  a  day  for  six  days  in  the 
week.    That  is  more  than  vou  are  paying. 

Mr.  Whttcomb.  It  may  be  more  to  the  individual  man,  but  it  is  not 
a  greater  cost  per  ton.  which  is  the 

Mr.  Ltman.  May  tnere  not  have  been  a  rise  within  the  last  week 
or  so? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Seventeen  and  one-half  cents  an  hour,  and  we  pay 
23i  cents. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  International  at  the  Hudson  River  mill  pays 
22i  cents  an  hour  forgrinder  men. 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  We  pay  that  to  grinder  men  at  all  our  paper 
mills. 

The  Chairman.  The  wood  handlers  at  the  Laurentide  mill  receive 
from  15  to  17  cents  per  hour.  What  do  they  get  at  the  Hudson 
River  mill  ? 

Mr.  Stafford.  They  receive  18^  cents. 

Mr.  Whttcomb.  That  is  for  the  day  men  as  compared  to  their  15- 
cent  men,  and  the  night  men,  17  cents,  compared  with  our  men,  22 
cents. 

The  Chahiman.  The  firemen  there  receive  16J  cents. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  pay  25  cents  to  firemen  at  all  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cowles  testified  that,  in  his  opinion — that  was 
onlv  his  opinion— skilled  labor  received  as  much  in  Canada  and  un- 
skilled labor  received  more,  as  far  as  his  experience  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Whttcomb.  When  they  talk  that  way  they  mean  per  day; 
they  mean  twelve  hours,  which  is  not  the  cost  comparison.  The  cost 
comparison  is  so  much  per  hour.  Mr.  Walker  made  a  similar  state- 
ment, which  was  based  upon  the  same  way  of  looking  at  the  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  you  certain  about  all  those  things  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Whttcomb.  I  am  certain ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  put  that  comparison  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Whttcomb.  This  one?     les,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  were  you  able  to  obtain  the  rates  of  wages 
paid  in  the  various  countries,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Sweden,  as 
shown  on  these  lists  of  designated  employments? 

Mr.  Whttcomb.  It  was  obtained  through  our  representative  in 
Great  Britain,  W.  C.  Powers. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  how  he  obtained  them  ? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  He  obtained  them  by  interviewing  the  people,  the 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  the  respective  countries? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Or  their  representatives  in  London. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Resident  managers  or  representatives? 

(Following  is  the  table  referred  to:) 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  statements,  Mr.  Whitcomb? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  May  I  put  that  statement  of  wages  of  the  Gould 
Paper  Company  in  the  record? 

The  Chairman.  The  comparison,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  show  what  it  is? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes.  You  do  not  want  any  more  information 
about  the  change  in  wages.  I  think  what  you  have  already  covers  it 
fully. 

(Following  is  the  paper  referred  to:) 

"Wages  paid  employees  May  15,  1008. 


Machine  tenders— _.—— 

Second  hand 

Third  hand 

Oilers 

Beaterman ^ 

Heliier 

Preae  men 

Screen  meo 

Firemen --.— 

Firemen  helpen.^^. 

Flniflherfl ^— — 

Oar  loaders — — — 

Sulphite  cookers 

Acid  men 

Wood  rnnm  

Outdoor. 


€k>uld  Paper 
Company, 

Lyons  Falls, 

N.  Y.  (12 

hours). 


18.25 

2.00 
1.60 
l.fiO 
1.871 
•    1.50 
.60-1.621 
1.60 
.76-2.00 
.fi0-1.87i 
2.00 
.60-2.00 
2.12i 
2.121 
.60-2.00 
.60-2.00 


International 
Paiier  Com- 
pany (12 
hours). 


The  Chairman.  You  have  given  us  the  comparisons  of  wages  now 
for  the  total  product  of  paper;  you  have  given  us  some  comparison 
of  wages  showing  the  diflference  between  two-tour  and  three-tour  sys- 
tems on  paper,  but  not  sufficient  to  make  very  much  of  a  comparison. 
Can  you  give  us  the  amount  of  wages  by  months  in  tons  or  paper, 
tons  of  sulphite  and  ground  pulp,  for,  say,  the  last  half  of  1907? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  xou  see,  we  changea  one  mill;  our  change  was 

Fread  over  one  year  and  four  m()nths,  the  change  from  three  shifts, 
have  prepared  here  a  general  history  of  what  change  in  wages  we 
have  made  at  different  times. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  answer  the  purpose,  but  we  will  not 
take  that  up  now. 

Thereupon,  at  11.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Monday,  May  18, 1908,  at  10  o'clock  a.  nu 
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Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Papee  Investigation, 

Monday,  May  18, 1908. 

Committee  called  to  order  at  10.15  a.  m.,  Hon.  James  R.  Mami 
presiding. 

STATEMENT  OP  ME.  WILIIAM  A.  WHITCOMB,  OP  HEW  YOEK 

CITY— Continued, 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Whitcomb,  can  you  give  us  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  process  of  making  news-print  paper  in  general  language? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  News  paper  is  made  out  of  two  kinds  of  pulp,, 
ground  wood  pulp  and  sulpnite  pulp.  It  also  contains  clay,  which 
we  call  "fillers."  The  ground  wood  is  used  to  the  extent  of  about  80 
per  cent,  and  sulphite  pulp  is  used  to  the  extent  of  approximately  23 
per  cent.  There  is  some  difference  in  the  per  cent  of  sulphite  on 
account  of  the  basis  of  the  weight  of  the  paper  made,  also  on  account 
of  peculiar  requirements  of  the  publication  supplied.  If  the  paper 
needs  to  be  very  strong,  the  per  cent  of  sulphite  is  increased;  if  the 

gaper  does  not  require  so  much  strength,  the  per  cent  of  sulphite  is 
iminished.  Coloring  matter  made  of  coal-tar  products — aniline 
colors — are  used,  and  as  a  general  rule  they  are  blue  and  red,  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  making  a  blue-white  paper,  changing  the  color  of 
the  pulp  from  a  wood  color  to  white.  Tne  color  is  set  bj  the  use  of 
alum.  In  some  news  paper  there  is  a  small  per  cent  of  sizing  matter 
used,  which  makes  the  paper  more  or  less  waterproof.  Sizing  for- 
merly was  used  to  a  great  extent,  but  to-day  it  is  used  to  a  very  small 
extent,  due  to  the  change  in  the  method  ox  printing. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  sizing? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Sizing  is  a  product  from  rosin,  the  idea  being  tc 
have  free  rosin  precipitated  in  the  mixture,  which  makes  the  weD  of 
the  paper  more  or  less  waterproof. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  a  harder  finish? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes.  It  is  used  to  a  great  extent  in  manilas, 
where  the  paper  must  be  waterproof. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  materials  all  gathered  together  and 
mixed  in  the  mill? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  These  materials  are  assembled  in  the  paper-mill 
beater.  The  ground- wood  pulp,  as  you  have  seen  at  your  recent 
visit,  is  manufactured  mechanically.  The  sticks  or  blocks  of  wood, 
having  been  previously  prepared  by  the  removal  of  the  bark  and  dirt, 
are  put  upon  ordinarv  grindstones  of  large  size  and  subjected  to  high 
hydraulic  pressure;  tTie  power  of  the  water  wheel  is  transmitted  to 
the  grindstone,  which  turns  at  a  rate  of  about  200  revolutions  per 
minute,  that  power  being  consumed  in  the  grinding  of  the  wood.  This 
ground  material  is  then  pumped  to  the  screens,  and  the  finer  fibers 
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go  through  the  screen,  the  coarse  fibers  being  rejected.  The  finer 
fibers  are  eventually  transmitted  hj  pumps  and  reducing  machines 
to  the  beater  engines,  where  the  mixing  process  takes  place. 

The  wood  for  sulphite  pulp  is  reduced  to  small  chips  of  the  size  of 
a  man's  thumb,  or  smaller.  These  are  carried  by  conveyors  auto- 
matically to  chip  bins  above  the  digester.  The  digesters  are  vertical 
boilers  made  out  of  steel  and  lined  with  brick  and  cement,  the  lining 
being  intended  to  protect  the  digester  from  the  acid,  which  otherwise 
would  destroy  it.  Starting  with  an  empty  digester,  the  chips  are 
introduced  at  the  top  until  the  digester  is  full.  Then  the  acid,  which 
had  been  previously  prepared  and  held  in  storage,  is  permitted  to  flow 
\mtil  the  chips  are  entirely  submerged. 

The  Chairman.  What  acid  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Sulphurous  acid.  It  is  made,  as  a  rule, by  burning 
sulphur.     It  can  also  be  made  by  burning  pyrites. 

The  digester  is  closed  at  the  top  and  steam  pressure  is  applied  at 
the  bottom.  The  pressure  of  the  steam  forces  the  acid  through  the 
chips,  and  the  process  of  cooking  begins.  After  a  few  hours  the 
steam  is  admitted  more  freely,  and  the  cooking  proceeds  more  rap- 
idly. Samples  of  the  pulp  and  also  of  the  hquor  are  drawn  from  the 
top  of  the  digester,  and  expert  cooks,  by  examining  these  two,  deter- 
mme  when  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  blowing  of  the  digester. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  that  the  sulphurous  acid  is  sup- 
posed to  eat  away  the  particles  in  between  the  fioers  of  the  wood? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  The  Ugnum  cells  of  the  wood  are  destroyed  and 
absorbed  by  the  sulphurous  acid.  When  the  cooking  process  has 
proceeded  so  that  the  cellulose  fiber  only  remains,  a  large  valve  at  the 
bottom  of  the  digester  is  opened  and  the  force  of  the  steam  drives 
the  mixture  remaming  in  the  digester  into  a  blow  pit,  a  large  square 
box  either  made  of  wood  or  concrete.  On  the  bottom  of  the  box 
there  is,  as  a  rule,  a  covering  of  tiles  which  have  small  perforations. 
The  liquid  settles  and  is  drawn  off.  Water  is  also  put  on  top  of  the 
mixture,  which  washes  out  the  rest  of  the  liquor.  By  this  time  the 
sulphite  stock  is  in  shape  for  use,  and  is  then  pumped  to  the  beater 
room  where  it  is  used  m  the  beaters.  The  clay,  as  a  rule,  is  mixed 
with  water  and  pumped  also  to  the  beater.  The  alum  generally  is 
put  in  dry.  After  the  different  ingredients  have  been  thoroughly 
mixed  the  stock  is  dropped  to  the  chest  below,  and  from  this  chest 
pumped  to  the  Jordan.  A  Jordan  is  a  conical-shaped  iron  refining 
machine,  the  pulp  bein^  introduced  at  the  smaller  end  and  the  cen- 
trifugal force  caiTving  it  to  the  larger  end.  While  passing  through 
this  machine,  the  nbers  are  brushed  oetween  knives  which  are  placed 
one  set  on  the  inside  of  the  Jordan  and  another  set  on  the  outside  of 
the  revolving  plug.  The  stock  is  then  dropped  into  another  chest 
from  which  it  is  pumped  on  the  paper  machine.  The  process  on  the 
paper  machine  is  simple,  and  simpiv  consists  of  pumping  the  stock 
on  the  screen  where  it  is  thinned  dfown  and  passes  upon  the  wire. 
The  wire  is  supported  by  what  we  call  table  rolls.  The  water  imme- 
diately begins  to  settle  through  the  wire,  leaving  the  stock. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  mean  the  wire  cloth? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  It  is  a  wire  belt  the  width  of  the  machine. 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes;  of  a  woven  construction? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Woven  wires;  yes.  After  the  wire  has  traveled 
a  certain  distance,  a  certain  amount  of  water  has  already  left  the 
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fiber,  and  it  has  begun  to  form  a  sheet.  The  wire  then  passes  over 
suction  boxes,  which  are  made  o\it  of  metal  with  wooden  tops.  Wood 
is  used  in  order  to  lessen  the  friction  and  prevent  the  destruction  of 
the  wire.  These  suction  boxes  draw  out  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  water.  The  web  of  the  paper  then  runs  imder  what  we  call  a 
dandy  roll,  which  is  a  roll  with  wire  mesh  on  the  outside,  similar  to 
the  wire  iteelf  upon  which  the  stock  is  running.  This  produces  the 
same  surface  on  the  top  of  the  paper  as  the  wire  imdemeath  produces 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  paper.  The  sheet  then  runs  under  a  couch 
roll,  which  is  a  large  roU  covered  with  felt.  This  roll  presses  the 
stock  into  the  shape  of  a  sheet.  From  this  point  the  machine  carries 
the  paper  througn  two  or  three  presses,  varying  according  to  the 
make  of  the  machine.  These  presses,  as  a  rule,  are  constructed  with 
a  wooden  or  metal  roll  above  and  a  rubber  roll  beneath.  An  endless 
felt  is  carried  over  this  machine  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
sheet  of  paper.  When  the  sheet  comes  between  the  press  rolls,  it  is 
carried  on  top  of  the  felt;  and  having  passed  throiigh  the  two  or 
three  presses,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  paper  is  then  carried  over  the 
driers  of  the  paper  machine.  These  are  cvlinders  containing  exhaust 
steam.  The  paper  is  kept  in  contact  with  these  cylinders  by  a  drier 
felting,  which  is  a  cotton  duck,  one  above,  as  a  rule,  and  one  below. 
Having  passed  through  the  driers,  the  paper  is  thoroughly  dried,  but 
has  a  rough  surface.  It  is  then  carried  over  the  calender  stack,  which 
consists  of  a  set  of  steel  roUs,  one  above  the  other,  the  bottom  roll 
being  the  largest  one,  and  the  power  being  transmitted  to  it.  The 
paper  weaves  back  and  forth  throujgh  the  calender  roUs  and  comes 
out  at  the  bottom.  From  there  it  is  carried  to  the  reels,  and  when 
one  reel  is  complete,  the  paper  starts  to  wind  on  a  second  one,  and  the 
completed  roll  is  unwound. 

The  Chairman.  The  calendering  consists  of  getting  a  smooth 
surface! 

Mr.  WHrrcoMB.  Yes ;  the  paper  is  then  woimd  upon  iron  or  paper 
cores,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  cut  by  the  slitters  to  various  widths 
according  to  the  order  for  which  the  paper  is  intended.  It  is  then 
taken  out  to  the  finishing  room  and  wrapped. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  it  not  cut  before  it  is  placed  on  the  core  i 

Mr.  WnrrcoMB.  It  is  cut  just  as  it  gets  to  the  core.  The  rolls  are 
then  finished,  and,  as  a  rule,  each  oay's  production  is  loaded  and 
shipped. 

The  Chairmak.  How  narrow  and  how  wide  is  news-print  paper 
made? 

Mr.  WHrrcoMB.  The  standard  size  for  a  newspaper  is  66  inches. 
Originally  the  standard  size  was  73  inches  approximately.  The 
change  in  the  size  of  publications  has  gradually  shown  a  tendency 
to  convert  newspapers  to  seven-<;olunm  pages,  wnich  is  a  66-inch  roll. 
A  pubUcation  using  a  66-inch  roll  uses  abo  a  half-sized  roll,  which 
will  be  33  inches,  and  a  three-quarter  size  roU,  49)  or  49}  inches. 
About  31  inches  is  the  smallest  roll  used  by  newspapers — ^I  would 
like  to  correct  myself  there.  There  is  still  another  subdivision  made 
by  some  papers  down  to  18  inches. 

The  Chairman.  How  wide  and  how  narrow  is  the  paper  made? 

Mr.  WHrrcoMB.  I  do  not  tmderstand,  Mr.  Mann,  exactly  what  you 
mean. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  as  it  comes  from  the  machine. 
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Mr.  WHiTCOBfB.  The  machine  will  vary  in  width  from  66  inches  to 
144  inches,  at  least  ours  do. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  before  or  after  it  is  trimmed? 

Mr.  Whitcx)mb.  After  it  is  trimmed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Whitcomb,  you  spoke  Saturday  about  the 
manufacturing  end  of  your  company  having  made  a  computation  of 
the  estimated  increase  of  cost  or  production  for  the  fiscal  year  1903 
over  the  fiscal  year  1907,  as  I  imderstood  you. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  It  was  the  calendar  year  of  1908.  At  the  time 
that  was  made  we  had  to  go  back  to  the  fiscal  year  1907,  because  the 
estimate  was  made  within  the  last  six  months  of  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  calendar  year  then.  Can  you  give  ua 
what  that  computation  was? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  The  computation  was  a  cost  delivered  of  $43.41 
for  newspaper 

The  Chairman.  But  what  were  the  items  of  the  computation? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  This  cost  being  made  up  of  bonds,  $2.07 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  the  increased  cost  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Well,  the  increase  in  cost  was  approximately  $3. 
The  amount  that  I  brought  out  on  Saturday  applied  against  a  half 
million  tons. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  Saturdaj^  that  the  compu- 
tation showed  an  estimated  increase  in  cost  of  materials  or  production 
for  1908  over  1907  to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  are  the  items  of  that  increased  cost? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  The  two  principal  items  are  $1,200,000  on  account 
of  wood;  $300,000  on  account  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  increase  in  any  other  items? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Those  are  the  only  items  we  considered,  although 
we  feared  that  other  items  would  increase  it;  still  we  took  those  items 
because  we  knew  that  they  would  show  an  increase. 

The  Chairman.  Did  your  manufacturing  end  then  report  at  that 
time — that  was  last  summer — that  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  pulp 
wood  for  1908  would  amount  to  $1 ,200,000  more  than  the  cost  for  pulp 
wood  on  the  same  amount  for  1907? 

Mr.  WnrrcoMB.  The  calculation  was  first  made  by  our  woodlands 
department  with  reference  to  the  wood,  which  mformation  was 
handed  to  the  manufacturing  department,  who  took  up  the  labor 
increase  which  we  knew,  and  put  the  two  together,  and  figured  out  the 
cost  of  paper  for  the  sales  department.  After  consultation  it  was 
finally  taken  to  the  company's  executive  committee,  and  eventually 
to  the  company's  board  of  directors. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  to  meet  this  an  increase  in  price  was 
estimated  to  cover  that  amount? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  To  meet  it — a  certain  amount  of  our  paper  was 
already  sold,  and  the  balance  which  was  unsold  could  be  placed  at  a 
higher  figure.  It  was  estimated  by  the  sales  department  that  in 
order  to  meet  the  increase  in  cost  it  was  necessary  to  place  a  price  of 
$2.50  on  all  unsold  paper  for  1908. 

The  Chairman..  $2.50  where? 

Mr.  WnrrcoMB.  Delivered. 

The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  the  exact  amount  of  the  cost  of 
delivery? 
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Mr.  Whitoomb.  It  would  average  up. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  figure  that  would  mean  at  the  mills! 

Mr.  WmTGOMB.  In  reference  to  an  increase  of  cost! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Three  dollars  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  f.  o.  b.  mills? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  have  not  worked  that  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  perhaps  you  had  those  figures;  but 
your  figures  were  based  upon  the  average  cost  delivered.  How 
much  oi  an  advance  did  you  figure  that  was  on  that  amoimt  of  paper? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  It  was  an  advance  of  $1^500,000  over  the  imsold 
paper. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  advance  on  the  unsold  paper  per  hun- 
dred poimds! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Approximately  it  was  60  cents. 

The  Chairman.  You  figured  that  you  were  then  selling  paper  on 
the  market  at  about  2  cento  a  pound  outside  of  the  contracts  that  you 
had! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  No;  I  think  the  price  was  higher  than  that.  Mr. 
Waller  can  tell  you  more  in  detail  with  reference  to  his  prices. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  to  go  with  you  into  tiie  question 
of  prices. 

Mr.  Sims.  Right  in  that  connection,  if  you  put  the  whole  million 
and  a  half  increase  upon  paper,  that  was  not  previously  covered  by 
the  lower-prieed  contracts? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  did  that  of  necessity  and  also  from  a  point  of 
justice,  because  $2.50  is  a  fair  price  to  charge  any  man  for  the  unsold 
paper;  and  we  stood  the  shrinkage  resulting  from  the  low-priced  con- 
tracts which  we  unfortunately  hwi  entered  mto. 

Mr.  Sims.  About  what  percentage  of  your  entire  output  was  at 
that  time  covered  bv  contracts  at  less  than  $2.60  delivered? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  The  news  paper,  something  less  than  half  of  our 
business — more  than  half  of  our  business — ^was  at  that  time  unsold. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  it  was,  approximately? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Approximately  200,000  tons. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  what  percentage? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  should  say  65  per  cent  was  imsold  and  45  per 
cent  sold. 

Mr.  Sims.  So  this  advance  of  a  million  and  a  half  necessarily  was 
placed  entirely  upon  about  66  per  cent  of  your  news-paper  output? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  think  that  is  substantially  correct. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  you  could  have  made  an  advance  on  the  contracts,  it 
would  not  have  been  necessary  to  put  it  so  much  as  you  did  upon 
the  uncontracted  paper- 
Mr.  Whitcomb.  That  is  evident. 

Mr.  Sims.  To  cover  the  losses.  But  your  price  still  is  nothing 
more  than  what  it  ought  to  be  imder  the  circumstances,  if  youhaa 
no  outstanding  contracts? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  your  position? 

Mr.  WnrrcoMB.  That  is  the  fact. 
^  The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  determina- 
tion at  that  time,  or  at  any  other  timei  to  advance  the  price  to  3 
cents  a  pound  ? 
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Mr.  Whitcomb.  There  was  no  intention  of  advancing  the  price  to 
3  cents  a  pound.  The  price  of  $2.50  was  an  extreme  advance,  and 
we  realized  that,  and  we  made  it  only  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
about  as  we  have  done  most  of  the  thmgs  in  our  business.  It  has 
been  apparent  that  we  tried  to  sell  paper  cheaper  than  we  could  pro-  I 

duce  it.  " 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  stated  here,  Mr.  Whitcomb,  that  the 
International  Paper  Company — I  mean  it  has  been  alleged  here — ^bor- 
rowed $5,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  installing  new  machines,  and 
which  was  diverted  to  some  other  purpose.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  that? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  know  we  had  an  idea  at  one  time  that  we  should 
have  more  modem  machines,  and  there  was  considerable  talk  about 
it.  The  money  that  you  have  referred  to,  $5,000,000,  was  borrowed 
largely  to  reimburse  the  treasury  of  the  company  fw  money  already 
expended  in  what  we  had  classmed  as  construction  account. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  borrowed  for  the  main  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing new  machines  or  installing  new  machines  t 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Why,  I  think  it  was  coincident  with  a  certain 
amount  of  discussion  about  that  proposition.  I  personallv  was  not 
at  that  time  in  a  position  to  know,  out  I  think  it  must  have  been 
apparent  to  any  of  the  people  in  the  company  at  that  time  that  it  was 
not  a  feasible  proposition  to  put  in  10  new  machines. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  combination, 
agreement,  or  understanding  of  any  kind  whatever  among  paper  man- 
uiacturers  to  restrict  the  output  in  order  to  hold  up  prices,  or  for  any 
other  reasons? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  believe  there  is  none  whatever,  at  least  we  have 
none. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  your  machines  are  shut  downt 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  At  the  present  time  I  think  there  are  24. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  all  running  a  year  ago,  or  substantiaUy 
all? 

Mr.  WHrrcoMB.  During  1907  we  forced  the  product  of  every 
paper  machine  to  its  maximum.  Our  product  was  curtailed  at  Fort 
Edward  for  one  day  by  a  strike  of  paper-machine  men;  at  Niagara 
Falls  two  days  by  a  breaking  down  of  tlie  water  wheels  and  arrange- 
ments for  power.  At  Bellows  Falls  we  were  shut  down  fifty-four 
days  on  account  of  a  strike  inaugurated  to  force  a  three-tour  system 
into  that  mill.  We  had  agreed  to  put  a  mill  per  month  upon  three 
shifts,  and  we  were  proceeding  at  the  agreed  rate,  when  the  men  took 
it  in  their  own  hands  to  have  the  three-tour  svstem  at  once.  After 
endeavoring  to  settle  the  matter  it  was  finally  concluded  by  going 
on  a  three- tour  system;  I  think  it  was  six  weeks  after  the  date 
of  the  resumption  of  operations,  by  which  time  they  would  have  been 
on  three  shifts  if  they  had  continued  working;  but  we  did  our  best 
to  keep  the  mill  in  operation.  That  mill  only  had  two  news  machines 
in  it,  so  it  had  a  small  effect  upon  the  news  situation.  Our  Ontario 
mill,  at  Watertown,  was  shut  down  twenty-five  days  on  account  of 
high  water.     It  makes  30  tons  of  news  paper  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  in  1907? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  were  running  to  the  fullest  capacity  that 
you  could! 
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Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  have  run  every  plant  to  its  maximum  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  shut  down  machines  now  1 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Our  shut  downs  began  on  the  10th  of  February. 
By  the  1st  of  January  we  had  on  hand  about  38,000  tons  of  paper — 
that  is,  the  1st  of  January,  1908.  This  is  an  amount  hardly  safe  for 
our  company,  doing  its  large  business.  We  had  forced  our  produc- 
tion to  the  maximum  during  the  entire  year  1907.  and  ended  that 
period  with  a  very  small  mventory. 

The  Chaibman.  When  was  this? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  This  was  upon  the  1st  of  January,  1908.  The  con- 
sumption up  to  that  time  had  taken  all  the  paper  we  could  make. 
We  were  informed  by  the  sales  department  tnat  they  had  entirely 
sold  our  paper  for  1908,  which  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  Waller  will  bring  out. 
Immediately  after  January  1  the  consumption  of  paper  dropped.  We 
continued  producing,  and  our  inventory  continued  to  increase  up  to 
February  10,  when  we  saw  that  the  apparent  drop  in  business  was  in 
a  sense  a  permanent  condition,  at  wnich  time  we  started  to  curtail 
production.  We  did  it  gradually,  curtailing  production  at  the  most 
expensive  mills. 

The  Chairmak.  How  much  had  the  inventory  of  paper  increased 
from  January  1  until  this  time  that  you  speak  of,  in  February  t 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  It  had  run  up  from  38,000  to  somethmg  like 
60,000  tons,  the  maximum  point  of  which  was  62,000  tons. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  many  paper  machines  did  you  run  last  year,  1907, 
when  running  at  your  maximum? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  All  we  had.  There  are  86  in  the  list.  Of  course 
two  of  those  were  added  along  in  the  summer,  the  two  new  machines. 

Mr.  Sims.  Those  are  news-paper  making  machines! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  No,  sir;  there  were  67, 1  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Sims.  News  paper  machines! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  There  were  65  news  paper  machines  at  that  time, 
and  2  were  added,  making  67. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  now  the  24  that  are  shut  down  are  news-paper 
making  machines  ? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  No  ;  it  is  24  out  of  86. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  many  of  the  24  are  news-paper  making  machines! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  The  size  of  the  machines  vary^  and  some  of  the 
smallest  machines  are  stopped.  The  true  situation  is  best  shown 
by  the  per  cent  of  faUing  off  in  production,  and  which  has  been 
prepared;  I  have  it  here.  For  January,  February,  March,  and  April 
we  nave  reduced  news  production  17  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  many  machines  making  news-print  paper  are  now 
shutdown! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Will  you  fi^re  that  out  for  us,  Mr.  Waller!  I 
do  not  know  without  figuring  it  out. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  say  24  out  of  67  are  shut  down.  How  many  of 
them  make  news-print  paper! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  will  run  through  the  list. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  thought  you  had  it  right  there. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  have  not  figured  it  out.  I  can  not  make  it 
without  a  computation.  I  will  make  it  and  hand  it  to  you  later.  It 
would  mislead  you,  because  the  smaller  machines  are  stopped,  and 
the  number  appears  large.  The  actual  situation  is  only  affected 
by  the  curtailment  of  production. 
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The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  amount  of  news-print  paper 
printed,  by  months,  in  the  year  1907  and  up  to  date  of  the  year  1908? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  can  not  go  back  of  1907,  but  in  January  we  ran 
full  all  machines. 

The  Chairman.  Of  this  year? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes.  Our  curtailment  began  February  10.  We 
made  37,533  tons  in  January.  By  February  we  had  cut  that  to 
32,034  tons. 

Mr.  Sims.  For  nineteen  days!  You  did  not  begin  the  curtailment 
until  the  10th  of  February? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  In  March  this  was  reduced  to  27,344  tons.  In 
April  the  production  was  26,056  tons.  All  of  these  figures  are  com- 
parable with,  say,  35,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  new  machines  been  shut  down  since 
the  1st  of  May;  any  additional  machines? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  No,  sir;  we  started  up  four  last  Monday. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  are  now  making  more  paper  than  you 
were  during  the  month  of  April? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Our  inventory  ran  up  to  62,000  tons.  It  is  now 
down  to  55,000  tons,  and  we  have  began  to  start  up  on  the  others 
again.    The  consumption  of  paper  is  very  promising;  it  is  increasing. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  whicn  mill  it  is  where  you  have 
the  lowest  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  The  Hudson  River  plant. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  production  there? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  During  the  calendar  year  1907  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  the  Hudson  River  mill  was,  delivered,  $35.18. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  deUvered.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it 
was  f.  o.  b.  mill? 

Mr.  WnrrcoMB.  Including  bond  interest^  $29.58 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  what  it  was  excluding  interest 
and  any  charge  for  depreciation? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  ^ml  give  you  the  items  right  here:  you  can  see 
how  they  are  compiled.  T.  o.  b.  mill,  that  is  material  and  conver- 
sion, $27.59;  bona  interest,  $1.99;  administration,  $1.04;  delivery 
$4.56;  a  total  of  $35.18. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  same  figures  for  each  month 
so  far  in  the  year  1908? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  can  give  you  the  average  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1908.     Mill  cost  $30.34. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  not  the  same  way  you  put  it  before. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  F.  o.  b.  mill — the  same  figure. 

The  Chairman.  Material? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Material  and  conversion,  $30.34.  That  com- 
pares with  $27.59.  Bond  interest  $2.18 — that  is  increased  on  account 
of  not  making  so  much  production,  and  is  pro  rated.  Administra- 
tion, $1.19. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  delivery  cost  and  the  total  of  those 
figures? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Delivery  expense,  $4.19.  It  is  lower  on  account 
of  shipping  to  some  points  with  lower  freight  rates.  That  makes 
a  total  of  $37.90. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  same  statement  in  regard 
to  the  mill  where  the  cost  of  production  is  the  highest? 
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Mr.  Whitoomb.  1907,  stock  and  conversion — that  is  the  mill  cost — 
$37.10.  Bonds,  $1.99.  Administration  would  be  the  same,  $1.04. 
The  delivery  expense  was  $3.76,  which  is  lower,  and  an  offset.  Total 
cost.  $43.69. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  first  three  months  of  this  year? 

Mr.  WHrrcoMB.  F.  o.  b.  mill,  $37.92.    Bonds  $2.18. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  connection  with  bonds,  do  you  put  the  bonds  on  the 
particular  property,  or  are  these  general  bonds? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  General,  and  pro  rated,  which  is  the  same  figure 
that  I  gave  for  the  other. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is,  there  are  no  specific  bonds  issued  on  the  Hudson 
River  mill  property  as  such? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  There  is  an  issue  of  bonds  on  some  companies  that 
as  yet  have  not  been  dissolved,  but  it  is  a  small  amount.  Our  total 
bonded  accoimt,  which  appears  here,  is  $17,560,000,  and  the  $16,000,- 
000  is  made  up  of  $10,000,000  first  issue,  and  $6,000,000  last  issue. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  the  bonos  of  the  International  Paper  Company  are 
not  upon  their  different  constituent  properties? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  They  are  put  in  tne  general  bond  account  of  the 
company. 

Mr.  Sims,  So  that  the  Hudson  River  mill  bond  charge  is  a  bond 
charge  of  the  company,  not  of  that  particular  millf 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir.  The  bond  interest  is  $2.18 — ^this  sheet  is 
somewhat  different  from  the  others — the  administration  is  $1.19. 
which  is  the  same.  Delivery  expense  $3.66,  total  cost  delivered 
$44.94. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  nothing  whatever  for  profit? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  That  mill  lost  money  during  the  last  quarter. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  any  machines  during  1907  transferred  from 
news-print  paper  manufacture  to  manila  paper  manufacture? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  have  a  few  machines  that  were  changed  at 
times,  according  to  the  convenience  of  ourselves,  but  as  a  rule  we 
seldom  change  them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  there  any  greater  change  in  1907  from  news- 
print paper  to  manila  paper  over  tnat  of  prior  years? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  No.  1  recollect  an  instance  where  we  took  a 
manila  mill  and  put  it  entirely  on  news  to  help  the  situation — the 
mill  at  Piercefield— so  as  to  meet  the  demand  for  news  paper. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  was  the  output  of  news-print  paper  in  1907 
as  compared  vrith  1905  and  1906;  greater  or  less? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Our  news  product  has  been  increasing  since 
our  company  was  formed.  I  will  give  you  that  if  you  would  like  to 
have  it. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  ordinarily  make  news-print  paper  upon 
a  manila  paper  machine,  or  vice  versa? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  That  subject  has  been  discussed  here,  and  an 
impression  given  which  I  think  was  not  quite  correct.  The  manila 
papers  require,  on  an  average,  say,  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  sulphite, 
and  a  correspondingly  smaller  amount  of  groimd  wood  pulp.  A  situa- 
tion at  a  paper  mill  which  manufactures  ground  wood  and  sulphite 
pulp  is  determined  by  the  amounts  of  each  Kind  of  pulp  that  that  mill 
nas.  For  instance,  I  referred  to  the  Pierceville  mill.  We  have  a 
production  of  30  tons  of  ground  wood  pulp  and  30  tons  of  sulphite 
pulp  at  that  mill.    We  Uierefore  have  not  a  sufficient  amount  of 
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ground  wood  pulp  to  make  that  mill  a  news  mill,  but  we  have  run 
it  on  news,  but  do  it  at  a  loss.  There  is  not  an  interchange.  The 
character  of  papei  made  at  a  mill  is  determined  by  the  proportion 
between  the  two  stocks,  ground  wood  and  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  the  mills  are  not  interchangeable, 
but  are  the  paper-making  machines  interchangeable! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  The  paper  machines,  ves;  but  no  manila  machine 
will  make  good  news  paper  without  building  over  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

The  Chairman.  Will  paper  machines  such  as  we  saw  at  the 
Hudson  River  mill  make  good  manila  paper? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  No,  sir.  Our  manila  machines,  instead  of  having 
one  set  of  calenders,  have  two  and  three  sets.  Ii  you  make  manila 
on  such  a  machine,  and  desire  to  make  news  paper,  you  have  to  carry 
the  sheet  under  ;^our  stacks  of  calenders;  the  long  draw  makes  the 
paper  break,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  roll  that  is  not  full 
of  breaks;  and  all  the  paper  we  have  ever  made  on  manila  machines 
has  been  very  severely  censured,  and  only  accepted  at  times  when  the 
pressure  of  business  was  such  that  the  newspaper  would  accept  what- 
ever  we  gave  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  us  the  output  of  news-prijit  paper  by 
years!    You  have  not  given  this  before,  I  beUevei 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  have  not.  Upon  our  total  production  I  can  go 
back  to  1898,  but  I  can  only  go  back  a  short  way  on  the  news.  I 
will  give  the  total  for  our  company  if  you  wish  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  commence  with  the  newB, 
as  far  back  as  you  can  go. 

Mr.  WHrrcoMB.  1900,  370,000  tons  of  news  paper.  1901^  355,000 
tons.  The  reduction  in  output  was  occasioned  by  the  shutting  off  of 
Saturday  night  runs,  which  was  a  result  of  the  issue  we  had  with  the 
labor  union.  At  the  time  the  mills  were  unionized  they  cut  that  off. 
So  that  in  1901  our  production  was  355,000. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  ran  just  as  many  machines  in  1901,  but  not 
such  a  length  of  time  each  week? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  And  that,  by  the  way,  was  the  reason  for  the 
decrease  in  our  profits  which  you  pointed  out.  I  looked  it  up  after- 
wards.    It  was  Decause  our  Saturday  night  runs  were  cut  off. 

1902,  359,000  tons;  1903,  359,000  tons;  1904,  386,000  tons; 
1905,  377,000  tons;  1906,  403,000  tons;  1907,  412,000  tons.  This 
was  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  during  this  period,  and  was  brought 
about  notwithstanding  the  throwing  out  of  paper  machines  which  I 
mentioned  on  Saturday.  That  is,  we  have  added  to  our  paper-ma- 
chine equipment  the  two  machines  which  were  added  at  the  Hudson 
River  mill,  and  also  improved  our  other  machines  greatly. 

The  Chairman.  You  added  to  production  somewhat  also  by  the 
addition  of  the  half  day 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  No;  this  1900  production  was  on  the  full  six 
days.  The  1907  production  was  to  a  large  extent  six  days,  no  more. 
We  are  running  the  same  time. 

^  The  Chairman.  Still  there  must  have  been  more  or  less  of  an  addi- 
tion in  1907  in  the  lengthening  of  the  hours  under  the  three-tour 
system  over  the  two-tour  system? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes;  there  was  certainly,  from  1906  to  1907,  an 
increase. 
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The  Chairman.  That  would  add  something  to  the  production? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes.  sir;  but  there  is  a  10  per  cent  increase  for  1900, 
when  the  hours  were  the  same. 

Mr.  Sims.  Referring  again  to  those  bonds,  was  any  of  that  $5,000,000 
for  bonds  used  for  the  purchase  of  timber  or  timber  lands;  and  if  so, 
how  much? 

Mr.  WHrrcoMB.  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly. 

Mr.  Sims.  Was  any  of  it  so  used? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Why,  I  assume — in  the  first  place  let  me  say  this, 
that  we  have  added  to  the  construction  account,  mcreased  it,  by  about 
$8,000,000.  Now  that  money  waa  money  which  was  secured  from 
profits  during  the  early  period  of  the  company,  and  also  from  the 
money  which  the  company  borrowed  on  the  second  issue  of  bonds. 
I  believe  that  practically  all  of  that  money  waa  used  upon  the  mill 
properties.  There  was  also  a  cutting  down  of  company  s  money  on 
nand,  which  was  used  for  the  other  purchases,  and  which  would 
explain  entirely  the  other  purchases. 

Mr.  Sims.  Did  you  not  mcrease  your  purchase  of  timber  land  and 
timber  after  you  borrowed  the  $5,000,000.  ? 

Mr.  WnrrcoMB.  There  have  been  some  few  purchases  recently, 
but  they  have  been  purchases  with  which  I  am  not  personally  famil- 
iar, as  to  the  amount  of  money  spent  and  where  it  came  from. 
^  I  would  also  like  to  state  here  that  it  has  a  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  depreciation.  When  we  say  we  have  not  charged  deprecia- 
tion, vou  naturally  infer  that  the  properties  have  been  running  down 
rapidly,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  not  the  case.  The  proper- 
ties are  in  better  condition  to-day,  a  great  deal  better,  than  wnen 
we  started. 

The  Chaibmak.  Has  that  been  done  out  of  the  surplus  of  the  com- 
panv? 

Mr.  Whttcomb.  That  money,  to  accomplish  that — $6,000,000 — 
has  come  from  bonds,  from  increase  of  our  mdebtedness.  There  has 
also  been  a  shrinkage  of  money  on  hand  for  the  balance. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  perfectly  patent  that  so  far  as  the  book- 
keeping account  is  concerned,  for  machinery  and  building  and  a 
plant  of  that  sort,  vou  have  either  got  to  charge  something  for  depre- 
ciation, or  else  make  betterments,  repairs,  out  of  the  sur^us,  or  bor- 
row money  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Tnat  is  apparent.  I  believe  that  $3  depreciation 
per  ton  of  paper  is  not  too  much,  from  what  I  myself  have  seen  of 
the  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  the  manufacture  of  a  ton  of  paper 
would  depreciate  the  value  of  the  plant  to  the  amount  of  $3  on  the 
average? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  That  would  represent  about  5  per  cent  depreciation 
upon  the  property.  In  our  calculation  we  have  always  figured  $2  a 
ton,  but  I  think  we  have  figured  it  too  close. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  suggestipns  that  you  wish  to 
present  to  the  committee  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  There  is  one  point  that  I  think 

Mr.  Sims.  Referring  again  to  that  depreciation  statement,  do  you 
mean  $3  depreciation  upon  the  paper  sold,  or  upon  the  per  annum 
output? 
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Mr.  Whttcomb.  We  make  in  a  year  a  half  million  tons.  I  think 
it  certainly  takes  a  million  dollars  a  year  to  keep  up  the  property  to 
cover  this  depreciation,  and  that  would  be  $2  a  ton. 

Mr.  Sims.  For  each  ton  made? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  refer  to  the  entire  output? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Part  of  our  time  and  attention  in  the  way  of 
development  of  the  company  has  been  toward  increasing  our  groimd 
wood  production,  which  has  been  gradually  increasing.  Beginning 
in  1898  we  made  267,000  tons  of  groimd-wood  pulp.  By  1902  we 
had  increased  it  to  348,000  tons.  By  1907  we  naa  increased  it  to 
3S7,000  tons,  which  is  an  increase  of  120,000  tons  in  ten  years,  and 
which  represented  ouite  a  change  in  the  ground-wood  situation, 
because  we  had  to  build  enough  groimd-wood  mills  to  bring  that 
about. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  in  that  connection  the  average 
amount  of  ground- wood  pulp  you  get  per  cord  of  wood? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  That  was  in  the  statement  that  I  submitted  last 
Saturday. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  In  1898  we  made  78,000  tons  of  sulphite  pulp; 
next  year  it  was  99,000;  next  year  129,000,  and  in  1904  it  was  up  to 
133,000  tons.  In  1907  it  was  143,000  tons;  that  is,  our  sulphite 
production  had  been  very  greatly  increased.  Our  company  has  tnere- 
fore  increased  groimd  wood  very  greatly,  sulphite  greatly,  paper 
about  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  sell  much  of  the  output  of  sulphite  and 
ground- wood  pulp  to  outside  concerns? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  sell  no  ground-wood  pulp. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  sell  sulphite? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  sell  some  sulphite. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  percentage  of  your  output  is  sold  to  outside 
companies? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  A  very  small  percentage.  We  have  supplied  sul- 
phite to  some  of  our  close  neighbors,  such  as  the  Cliff  Paper  Company 
at  Niagara  Falls,  the  Pettibone  people  at  Niagara  Falls,  the  Fmch- 
Pruyn  Company  at  Glens  Falls,  and  a  few  others  who  have  been  close 
to  us. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  they  look  to  your  company  for  their  supply, 
or  is  it  just  to  meet  emergencies? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  have  made  contraots  with  those  concerns, 
and  to  that  extent  we  are  sulphite  sellers. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  increased  production  of  wood  pulp  and 
sulphite  due  to  additions  to  the  plant  in  the  way  of  new  macninery 
or  improvement  in  method? 

Mr.  WnrrcoMB.  It  is  due  to  both  reasons.  Our  company  has  a 
bureau  of  tests  situated  at  Glens  Falls,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
money  has  been  spent  to  develop  processes  of  manufacture.  Samples 
of  ground  wood  pulp  are  taken  every  three  hours  from  every  one  of 
our  ground-wooa  mills,  and  those  samples  are  sent  to  Glens  Falls. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  sulphite  pulp  and  the  paper.  These  samples 
are  examined  by  experts,  and  the  reports  are  made  to  New  York, 
which  eventually  reach  the  mill  in  case  things  are  not  satisfactory. 
By  such  a  system  we  keep  very  close  track  of  our  quality.    We  have 
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also  developed  standards  of  quaUty  for  each  kind  of  pulp  and  paper, 
even  investigating  as  to  how  we  could  maintain  that  standard  of 
quality  and  increase  production.  We  have  set  up  what  we  call  an 
experimental  grinder  at  Palmers  Falls.  This  grinder  was  connected 
by  electric  power,  was  enabled  to  run  at  any  speed,  and  to  carry  any 
load.  Bv  a  long  series  of  tests  we  determinea  the  conditions  where 
the  results  were  the  best.  Having  determined  our  standard  for 
working  conditions,  we  then  introduced  those  standards  in  our 
company  for  the  grinders.  We  have  also  built  new  mills,  such  as  the 
mills  at  Milton  and  at  Livermore,  Me. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  that  we  would  be  glad  to  examine  you 
further  on  a  number  of  interesting  matters,  but  we  are  trying  to  get 
through. 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  I  received  yesterday  a  list  that  I  would  like  to  have 
put  into  the  record  of  names  of  employees  at  the  Hudson  River  mill 
who  own  propertv  there.  Mr.  Norris  emphasized  the  fact  that  we 
were  not  phjmg  fair  wages.  To  show  that  the  wages  we  are  paying 
are  equitableTT  would  &e  to  submit  a  list  of  254  employees  oi  the 
Hudson  River  mill  of  the  International  Paper  Company  owning 
homes  and  real  estate,  the  same  being  37i  per  cent  of  the  675  em- 
ployees of  this  mill. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Did  they  buy  that  property  after  entering  your  service? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  There  is  nothmg  in  the  village  of  ralmers  Falls 
excepting  the  paper  mill,  and  the  employees  have  bought  this  property 
from  the  eammgs.that  they  have  maae  out  of  their  employment  in 
the  paper  mill. 

Mr.  Kyan.  Then  they  did  not  have  any  capital  when  they  came  to 
town? 

Mr.  WHITCOBfB.   No. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  say  that  most  of  them  did  not  have  any 
capital,  because  most  of  them  were  pretty  young;  that  is,  those  that 
we  saw. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  These  are  the  older  ones.  I  would  like  to  put  that 
in  the  record,  because  it  shows  that  particular  thing. 

Mr.  Sims.  These  purchases  are  since  the  formation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  don't  know.  This  village  is  practically  owned 
by  the  people  who  live  there. 

(FoUowing  is  the  statement  referred  to:) 

List  of  254  employees  of  the  Hudson  River  mill  of  the  IntemaHonal  Paper  Company  own- 
ing hemes  and  real  estate  in  town  of  Corinth,  oeing  S7i  per  cent  of  the  675  employees  at 
^iMmiU, 

[International  Paper  Company,  Hndson  Rlyer  Mill  No.  3,  May  16, 1908.] 


Name. 

Property. 

Name. 

Property. 

H.8.  Staorey 

Do 

House  and  lot  and  shop. 
Farm  and  2  lots. 
House  and  lot. 

Do. 
House  and  3  lots. 
House  and  lot. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Farm. 

House  and  lot  and  store. 
Farm  and  2  lots. 
House  and  lot. 

Jas.  O'ConncIl 

Wm.Wandell 

G.Stcadman 

Alfred  Lyng 

Elmer  Hanks 

A.  Angell 

Hou5:e  and  lot. 
Do. 

C.  Carey 

Farm. 

Geo.  Butlei 

O.H.  Mallery 

W.  C.  Randall 

House  and  lot. 
Do. 
Do. 

J.  W.  Shaw 

M.  Tyre 

Do. 

Frank  Wait 

Do 

Do. 

G.  Dunn 

Tip  Washburn 

C.  white 

Lot. 

M.  King 

2  houses  and  3  lots. 

V.  Parmenter. .... 

Ed  Smith 

House  and  lot. 

John  King 

John  Donovan.... 
Beecher  King 

Do. 

I«.  J.  Peebles 

House  and  6  lots. 
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List  of  t54  employees  of  the  Hudson  River  mill  of  the  International  Paper  Company  otpfi- 
in^  homes  and  real  estate  in  town  of  Corinth,  being  S7i  per  cent  of  the  676  employees  ai 
this  mill — Continued. 


Name. 

Property. 

Name. 

Property. 

Smith  Ovltt 

House  and  lot. 

John  Doody 

4  lots. 

J.  S.  Groves 

Do. 

Walter  Dempsey.. 

House  and  lot. 

John  Hill 

House  and  12  lots. 
House  and  lot. 
Farm. 

Do. 
House  and  lot* 

Do. 

A.  Diderich 

John  Dalton 

Jas.  Donnelly 

Will  Earls 

2  houses  and  Iota. 

C.  Douille.... 

2  lots. 

Tni.  Folta 

Hot. 

Fred  Mart  In 

House  and  lot* 

Lem  Ogdea 

W.  Evans 

Do. 

Andrews,  Seymour. 

C.  Earley 

Do. 

WIl.  Arlin 

Do. 
Do. 

Fred  Esmond 

C.  F.  FuUer. 

Do. 

HoUis  Andrews  ... 

2farmB. 

Walter  Andrews  .. 

Lot. 

House  and  lot. 

J.  Flynn 

Lot. 

W.  R.  Alexander.. 

Arthur  Fox 

Farm. 

John  Alexander . . . 

Do. 

John  Flynn 

C.  B.  Fridge 

House  and  lot. 

Aheam,  Patrick... 

House  and  3  lots. 

2  houses  and  4  loto. 

Ambruster.Martin. 

House  and  lot. 

Hugh  Fagan 

House  and  lot. 

Belden,  Jesae 

Do. 

Patsy  Fagan 

Do. 

Emerson  Barber. . 

Do. 

Chas.  F  raster 

2  lots. 

Wm.  Barrass 

Do. 

Oscar  Gallup 

Hot. 

John  Bumham .... 

Do. 
Farm. 

Do...... 

House  and  lot* 

R.M.  BUlings 

Chas.  Guiles 

Do. 

Jas.  Branncn 

House  and  lot. 

Arthur  Green 

Do. 

Frank  Brodt 

Do. 

J.  A.  Galusha 

Do. 

Joe  Brodt 

IvOt. 

House  and  lot. 

Jas.  Graham 

Chas.  Green 

House  and  3  lota. 

Thos.  Brady 

House  and  lot. 

Fr4.nk  R^rphf^m  ^ 

Do. 
2  houses,  lot,  and  bam. 
House  and  lot. 

M.  Grass 

House  and  3  lots. 

H.  Brown 

Roy  Ilickok 

Jess  Haves 

Elmer  Holmes 

wm  Hawkins 

Farm  and  house  and  lolk 

WUI  Brown 

House  and  lot. 

Ed  Brown 

3  houses  and  lots. 
House  and  lot. 

Bam. 

Dudley  Butler 

Wal.  Bullis 

Farm. 

Do. 

Frank  Downing. . . 

House  and  lot- 

E.  Bumham 

Do. 

Fred  Heath 

Do. 

E.  Balcom 

Do. 
House  and  2  loti. 

C.  Hickev 

Do. 

John  Blackwood  .. 

Z.  T.  Hawkins 

House  and  3  lotOi 

John  Bailey 

House  and  lot. 

wm  Hawkins 

House  and  lot. 

Geo.  Brown 

Do. 

Fred  Hawkins 

Do. 

N.  T.  Benway 

2  houses  and  lots. 

John  Hogan 

Do. 

Jerry  Benway 

House  and  lot. 

Wm.  Hardy 

House  and  3  Iota, 

Pat  Breen 

Do. 
2  houses  and  lota. 

Do. 
House  and  lot. 

Do. 

Chas.  Hodges 

L.  Harris 

House  and  lot. 

Tin  Bresnehan , . . . 

2  houses  and  lotOi 

Jasr  Beattie. ...... 

C.  Heath 

House  and  lot* 

J.  Butler 

Geo.  Hall 

Do. 

Joe  Boehm 

John  Hollorhan — 

Do. 

wm  Brown. 

Lot. 

Jas.  Haley 

Do. 

Ira  Cowles 

Do. 
Farm. 

Farm  and  lot. 
Farm. 

Jos.  Hasenlus 

E. Ide 

Do. 

Geo.  Clothier 

Do. 

Frank  Clothier. . . . 

M.  Jones 

Do. 

Harry  Clothier.... 

J.  I.Johnson 

Do. 

H.  B.  Cady 

T.  Carey 

2  houses  and  5  lota. 
Farm. 

F.  Jacobie... 

Do. 

J.  Jaeger 

Do. 

Dennis  Carey 

Dennis  Cohan 

House  and  lot. 

J.  Kenvon. ........ 

Do. 

Do. 

Earl  Kenyon 

Lots. 

John  Carney 

Do. 

Pat.  Kelieher 

House  and  lot* 

Johi  Cole 

Do. 
Do. 

Walter  KendaU.... 
N.  ICathan 

Do. 

Hugh  Connor 

M.  Cohan 

Do. 

Do. 
2  houses  and  lota. 

wm  Kenney 

M.  La  Fountain.... 

Do. 

John  Connelly 

Do. 

Byron  Cowles 

House  and  lot. 

John  Lyons 

Do. 

Chas.  Clute 

Do. 

L.  Lamphero 

Pat.  Lehan 

Geo.  Lovejoy 

Do. 

M.Cole 

Lot. 

House  and  lot. 

Do. 

Wm.  Caton 

Do. 

A.  Cudney 

Do. 
Do. 

•Terry  Lyons 

Wm.  McCarthy.... 

Do. 

W.  Coatelio 

House  and  2  Iota. 

W.  Cowles 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Wm.  Moses 

H.  Mllligan 

W.  Mills 

House  and  lot. 

P.  Clancy 

Do. 

Ed  Cole     - 

House  and  3  loti» 

Z.  Corlew 

0.  Mother 

House  and  lot* 

C.  C.  Cudney 

Fred  Munn 

Do. 

John  Cohan 

Do. 

Jas.  Moynehan.... 
R.  McAlley 

Do. 

Pat.  Cohan 

Do. 

Do. 

M.  Cuinmings 

Do. 

D.  Murphy 

L  Movlan. ........ 

Do. 

Rrf  Cnphrn-ii 

Dn. 

Jio, 

W.  Dalton 

Do. 
Do. 

Dan  Mahoney 

Chas.  Orton 

Do. 

Jerry  Donovan.... 

jyo. 

J.  Donovan 

jyo. 

W.  Orton 

Do. 

Fred  Delong 

Do. 

Chas.  Pitts 

2  houses  and  Iota. 

Sam  Deloriea 

2  lots. 

A.  L.  Parmenter . . 

3  houses  and  4  lota. 

Cliff  Denno 

House  and  lot. 

T.  Plunkett 

House  and  lot. 

Bat  Doody 

Do. 

W.  Palmer 

Do. 

L.  Durrigan 

Do. 

E.  Priester 

Do. 

Tim  Doody 

Do. 

Wni.Qulnn 

Shop  and  lot. 
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List  cf  tS4  employees  of  the  Hudson  River  mill  of  the  International  P(merCompany  own- 
inf  homes  and  real  estate  in  town  of  Corinth,  oeing  S7i  per  cent  of  the  675  employees  at 
thus  mtU— Continued. 


Name. 

Property. 

Name. 

Property* 

ChiM>.  Rhodee*....- 

House  and  lot. 
House  and  8  lota. 
House  and  lot. 

3  houses  and  3  lota. 
Farm  and  2  lots. 

4  houses  and  8  lota. 

2  lots. 
Farm. 

3  1oU. 

House  and  3  lota. 

5  houses  and  7  lotiL 
House  and  lot. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

2  houses  and  3  lotaL 
House  and  lot. 

3  houses  and  3  lota. 
House  and  lot. 

Do. 
2  lota. 
Farm. 

Do.    ^ 
House  and  lot 

Do. 
2  houses  and  2  lota. 
House  and  lot. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
2  lota. 
House  and  lot. 

Do. 

C.  Taylor 

House  and  lot. 

Lot. 

Farm  and  3  lota. 

Farm. 

Do. 
House  and  lot. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 
2  houses  and  1  lota. 
House  and  lot. 
House  and  8  lota. 

Do. 
2  lota. 
House  and  lol. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
2  lots. 
House  and  lot 

Do. 
2  houses  and  3  lota. 
House  and  lot. 
2  houses  and  2  lota. 
House  and  lot. 
House  and  2  lota. 
House  and  lot. 
Lot. 

Leon  Ralph 

Aniold  Rnodaa.... 
J.  B.  Ross 

A.  C.  ValL 

C.  Woodcock. 

R.  Woodcock 

L.  WUcox 

W.  Steadman. 

W.  Bturdevan 

G.  Swears.... 

D.S.  Walker 

A.Walt 

T.  Smith 

John  Wait 

L.  SuUifl 

L.  Willett 

H.  Schrader. 

A.  White 

W.  Sturdevant  ... 
B.  Shennan 

Thoa.  Wheaton.... 
8.  White 

D.  Steadman  ..... 

C.White. 

Dt  Soirfnipre,....,. 

O.White. 

H.  SeUreL 

W.  White 

D.Sweeney 

J.  Stangley 

D.Sweeney 

J.Smith 

C.White. 

H.  Webster 

T.B.Young 

T.  Younes......... 

<ieo.  81ms 

Ed.  Benway 

Geo.  Stuitevant... 

Fied  Smith 

L.  Bchlots 

Geo.  Bushion 

Jaff.  nrniTilnrham . , 

C.  Schaufelbexger. . 
H.  Smith 

E.  Clementa. 

Dan  Casey 

FredTrayer. 

Harry  Tripp. 

Wm  Travor..:.... 
H.  Tucker... 

Frank  Gady 

C.  Green 

E.Johnson 

Jas.  Judge 

H.W.lStllery 

Fred.  Paoco 

Chaa.  Robinson... 
Geo.  RableJ 

Chas.  Tyre 

H.  Tlnj»eT 

Geo.  Taylor.. 

Wm.  Traver 

L.Tripp 

Geo.  Roberts 

Claude  8oott 

TorxenosBwUt..... 

C.  Towne 

Joe  Taylor......... 

Vied  Tissan 

Mr.  SiHS.  It  has  been  charged  that  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany turned  over  orders  for  about  17,000  tons  of  paper  to  Canadian 
mills.    Do  you  know  anything  about  thatt 

Mr.  Whitoohb.  I  know  something,  but  it  is  better  to  get  it  straight 
from  the  man  who  does  know,  because  he  can  tell  you  straight. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  do  not  object  to  stating  what  you  know  aoout  itt 

Mr.  Whitgohb.  I  can  state  what  I  know,  of  course.  I  understand 
that  you  are  through  with  me,  Mr.  Mannt 

The  CHAreMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ltman.  Who  do  jou  wish  to  be  heard  nextf  I  woidd  like 
to  take  up  the  verification  of  the  statement  of  assets,  at  least  one 
item  upon  which  some  gentlemen  have  come. 

The  Chatrman.  Very  well;  we  would  like  to  hear  them  briefly  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  would  like  them  to  have  sufficient  time  to  make  the 
point  for  which  they  have  come. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  aU  right. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  would  like  to  introduce  Mr.  Safford,  to  testify  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  our  water  power.  Mr.  Safford  is  the  engineer  of 
the  Locks  and  Canals  Company,  at  Lowell,  Mass.  He  has  been  used 
by  us  as  a  consulting  engineer  during  the  past  five  or  six  years,  and 
in  that  capacity  has  had  occasion  to  visit  almost  all  of  our  plants,  and 
has  seen  almost  every  one  of  the  water  powers  which  we  own.  He 
is  also  the  professor  of  hydrauUcs  at  Harvard  University. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 
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6IATEHENT  OF  HE.  ABTHUB  T.  SAFFOBD,  OF  LOWELL,  KASSL 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Safford. 

Mr.  Safford.  As  Mr.  Lyman  has  stated,  during  the  last  four  or 
five  years  I  have  had  occasion  to  visit  most  of  the  International  Paper 
Company's  plants  with  particular  reference  to  measuring  the  flow 
of  the  streams,  the  head,  determine  the  horsepower,  and  have  advised 
a  good  many  times  with  regard  to  some  changes  and  new  develop- 
ments in  water  power.  But  I  have  made  up  a  statement  of  what 
I  consider  a  fair  value  of  these  water  powers,  in  1907,  and  in  order 
to  make  this  same  statement  correspond  with  one  portion  of  the 
statement  submitted  by  the  company,!  have  deducted  an  item  which 
I  call  cost  of  development,  in  order  to  make  the  final  figure  stand  at 
what  I  call  the  value  of  the  undeveloped  powers. 

My  own  statement  was  made  up  for  the  same  powers  developed, 
but  I  have  that  statement  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  which  I  will  read: 

First,  developed  water  powers:  Maine,  $4,163,800;  New  Hampshire, 
$2,339,470;  Vermont,  $1,965,200:  New  York,  $9,404,710;  total, 
$17,773,180.  Deduct  cost  of  development,  $10,739,325,  leaving  the 
net  value,  $7,033,855. 

Undeveloped  water  powers:  Maine,  $845,000;  New  Hampshire, 
$200,000;  New  York,  $1,225,000;  total  undeveloped,  $2,270,000. 

Total  for  aU  water  powers,  $9,303,855. 

This  statement,  which  I  will  give  in  full,  shows  also  certain  filgures 
of  fall  and  horsepower,  which  have  been  worked  up  for  this  purpose. 

(Following  is  tne  statement  referred  to:) 

Statement  of  water  powers  of  IrUemational  Paper  Company. 


Fan. 


Horse- 
power. 


EeUniAted 
▼alue. 


Deyeloped  water  powen: 
[Aine 


New  HampahlTB. 

Vermont 

Mew  York 


186 
168 
670 


85,910 
18,410 
10,978 
87,700 


84,163,800 
2,230.470 
1,065,200 
0,404,710 


Total  developed 

Deduct  coet  of  deyelopments. 


1,232 


126,345 


17,773,180 
10,730,828 


UndeTeloped  water  powers: 

Maine 

Mew  Hampshire 

Storage  (Fenacook) 
New  York 


80 


16,000 
8,000 


296 


24,100 


7,033,858 


845,000 

160,000 

60,000 

1,225,000 


Total  undeveloped 

Total  an  water  powers. 


420 


44,400 


2,270,000 


0,303,868 


Mr.  Sims.  How  many  horsepower? 

Mr.  Safford.  I  have  called  the  horsepower  for  their  developed 
mills  126,345;  and  for  the  undeveloped  horsepower,  44,400.  What 
I  mean  by  undeveloped  is  in  the  rough.  Tne  undeveloped  horse- 
powers have  been  made  a  separate  consideration  from  what  are  now 
developed,  but  the  final  figure  represents  their  value  as  undevel- 
oped. The  horsepower  that  I  give  is  not  as  large  nearly  as  the  total 
power  of  the  wheels  already  in  tiie  mills  for  the  developed  horse* 
power. 
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The  Chatrman.  What  is  the  total  horsepower  that  you  have 
there,  both  for  the  mills  now  developed  and  the  imdevelopea  ? 

Mr.  Safford.  One  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty-five. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  value  that  atl 

Mr.  Safford.  I  value  that  at  $9,303,855. 

The 'Chairman.  How  much  is  that  per  horsepower  f 

Mr.  Safford.  About  $56. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  estimate  of  $56  as  the 
value  of  an  undeveloped  horsepower! 

Mr.  Safford.  I  have  treated  it  in  this  way:  The  undeveloped 
powers  that  I  have  used  I  have  considered  at  flat  $50.  The  present 
plants  of  the  International  Paper  Company  I  have  considered 
at  prices  varying  from  $20  to  $100,  in  one  case,  depending  entirely 
upon  the  flow  of  the  stream,  the  storage  of  that  stream,  the  fall,  and 
tne  natural  advantages  of  the  water  power  considered. 

The  Chairman.  Is  undeveloped  water  power  in  aU  parts  of  Maine 
of  the  same  value  as  it  is  in  all  parts  of  New  Yorki 

Mr.  Safford.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  horsepower  value  of  $50 
for  undeveloped  horsepower? 

Mr.  Safford.  They  were  all  on  streams  where  the  conditions  of 
storage  and  the  flow  were  favorable.  That  would  be  a  very  impor- 
tant element. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  use  that  the  horsepower  can  be  put  to 
is  also  an  important  element  1 

Mr.  Safford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  undeveloped  horsepower  on  streams 
throughout  the  United  States  worth,  generally? 

Mr.  Safford.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer,  but  I 
think  it  depends  entirely  upon  whether  you  take  the  East,  where 
the  rainfall  is  about  35  to  50  inches;  the  extreme  western  coast, 
where  the  rainfall  goes  up  to  80  inches,  or  the  great  area  through 
the  Middle  West  where  the  rainfall  gets  down  to  from  5  to  20  inches. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  call  from  5  to  20  inches  the  Middle  West? 

Mr.  Safford.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Evidently  you  come  from  the  East? 

Mr.  Safford.  I  was  bom  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  have  forgotten  that  you  learned  anjr- 
thing  in  Chicago,  then,  because  we  c^  the  Mississippi  River  terri- 
tory east  of  the  Middle  West. 

Mr.  Safford.  I  will  add  that  I  was  treating  it  simply  as  a  question 
of  precipitation. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  mean  $9,303,855  per  annimil 

Mr.  Safford.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  mean  the  total  value,  as  a  permanent  investment? 

Mr.  Safford.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  I  would  sav,  as  of  1907,  because  I 
consider  that  value  a  very  conservative  one,  looking  ahead.  I  con- 
sider that  as  of  1907. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  do  you  consider  the  per  annum  rental  value  of  50 
horsepower  undeveloped  ? 

Mr.  Safford.  I  should  have  to  answer  that  question  m  this  way: 
If  you  make  ordinary  developments  for  direct  use,  then  the  price  will 
▼ary  anywhere  from  $10  to  $20  per  horsepower  annually. 
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Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  as  to  these  International  Paper  Company 
powers. 

Mr.  Safford.  I  have  considered  these  not  as  electrical  powers  at 
the  market  value  for  electrical  power,  but  for  ordinary  development. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  value  of  undeveloped  horsepower 
depend  upon  two  things:  First,  the  cost  of  development,  and  second, 
the  use  the  power  can  be  put  to  after  development? 

Mr.  Safford.  I  would  add,  I  think,  a  third — that  is,  the  natm*al 
conditions  of  the  stream  on  which  it  is  situated. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  part  of  the  horsepower? 

Mr.  Safford.  Not  necessarily — that  is,  a  horsepower 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  relates  to  the  conditions  for  which  it  can 
be  used? 

Mr.  Safford.  A  horsepower  on  a  stream  like  the  Androscoggin 
River  or  the  Hudson  River  is  better  horsepower  than  on  a  stream  in 
the  South  or  in  the  Southwest. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Safford.  Simply  because  it  is  a  more  dependable  horsepower. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  amoimt  of  horsepower  that  can  be 
developed  annuallv? 

Mr.  Safford.  Tne  question  comes  in,  that  every  stream  has  a  cer- 
tain variation  in  flow. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  determines  the  annual  horsepower? 

Mr.  Safford.  Not  quite,  sir.  In  a  pulp  mill,  for  instance,  you 
can  grind  pulp  and  store  it  for  eight  montns  in  the  year  with  wnat 
you  call  the  normal  flow  of  the  stream.  But  you  mav  not  be  able 
to  coi^tinue  that  for  the  other  four  months,  if  you  have  an  elec- 
tricid  power  plant  on  that  same  stream  and  you  guarantee  to  deliver 
twelve  montns'  power,  then  your  horsepower  depends  upon  the  low- 
est point  which  that  stream  gets,  which  may  De  very  much  below 
the  normal  horsepower. 

The  C^AIRMAN.  So  that  horsepower,  where  you  are  going  to  guar- 
antee it  for  electrical  purposes,  would  be  worth  more  than  it  would 
in  the  other  places? 

Mr.  Safford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  let  we  have  a  great  quantity  of  undeveloped 
horsepower  that  I  feel  confident  can  not  be  sold  on  a  basis  of  $50 
per  horsepower. 

Mr.  Safford.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  but  I  think  very  little  in 
New  England  and  New  York. 

\  The  C^iRMAN.  I  think  I  have  had  charge,  in  a  way,  of  probably 
50  bills  in  Congress  in  the  last  few  years  tor  the  purpose  of  con- 
struction of  dams  for  the  development  of  horsepower,  and  that  a 
very  small  portion  of  them  have  ever  eventuated  into  anything, 
simply  because  they  could  not  convince  the  men  with  money  that 
the  norsepower  was  worth  as  much  as  the  experts  said  it  was. 

Mr.  Safford.  I  might  add  this,  if  you  will  allow  me,  that  in  New 
England  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  when  power  has  been  taken 
away  from  the  owner  by  municipalities,  or  by  other  companies,  a 
fair  price  is  about  $1,000  per  horsepower  for  the  amount  taken 
away.  The  average  of  thirty  or  forty  sales  of  horsepower  that  I 
know  of  personally,  most  of  which  I  have  reported  on,  has  been 
$300  per  norsepower. 

Mr.  Sims.  Undeveloped? 
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Mr.  Saffobd.  As  the^  stand,  with  the  mills  burned  down,  and 
practically  everything  lying  as  originally. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  do  you  put  it  as  low  as  $50  for? 

Mr.  Saffobd.  Simply  because  we  are  dealing  with  yery  large 
units,  and  because  I  believe  the  statement  should  oe  conservative. 

The  Chaibman.  A  thousand  dollars  per  horsepower  would  be,  on 
a  basis  of  5  per  cent,  $50  per  annum  j>er  horsepower) 

Mr.  Saffobd.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  basis  on  which  that  has  been  arrived 
at  has  been  what  it  would  cost  to  make  that  same  power  in  smaU 
units  out  of  coal;  and  the  courts  have  recognized  tne  fact  that  if 
you  take  a  man's  power  away  you  have  to  replace  it  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  What  does  it  cost  per  horsepower  to  make  it  out  of 
coalf  . 

Mr.  Saffobd.  From  $15  in  large  units,  a  year,  up  to  $100  in  small 
units. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  considered  the  amount  allowed  in  con- 
demnation proceedings  at  all  as.  the  basis  for  your  computation  of  the 
value  of  undeveloped  horsepower? 

Mr.  Saffobd.  !No,  sir;  I  have  always  had  those  figures  in  mind 
in  treating  particular  problems,  but  not  in  this  case.  Here,  for 
instance,  are  some  30  horsepowers.  They  are  not  simply  falls 
in  the  river  that  somebody  has  seen  and  bought  the  land  upon  one 
side  or  both  sides,  but  then^  have  been  occupied  for  years,  some  of 
them.  There  are  natural  ndls;  flowage  rights  have  been  purchased, 
and  the  companies  have  been  through  the  extremities  of  droughts  and 
freshets.  Oftentimes  expensive  improvements  have  been  made  below 
the  power  in  order  to  get  the  best  advantage  of  it.  I  did  not  mean 
that  the  ordinary  rougn  water  power  is  worth  perhaps  $50  per  horse- 
power, but  I  mean  that  these  particular  water  powers  are  worth  that. 

The  Chaibman.  In  making  that  computation  do  vou  take  into  con- 
sideration at  all  the  actual  value  which  has  been  aerived  in  the  way 
of  profits  in  the  use  of  these  water  powers  for  a  considerable  series  of 
years? 

Mr.  Saffobd.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  you  put  the  estimate  as  to  what  they  ought 
to  be  worth  against  what  in  fact  they  have  been  worth? 

Mr.  Saffobd.  I  would  answer  that  question  in  this  way,  that  I 
believe  those  water  powers^  are  worth  the  figure  I  have  named  in  the 
open  market  to-day,  not  simply  for  one  purpose,  but  for  many  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  the  annual  rental  value  of  these  as  undeveloped 
powers,  if  you  have  included  that  in  your  calculation;  I  mean  the 
gross  value? 

Mr.  Saffobd.  The  rental  value  in  New  England  and  in  New  York 
State? 

Mr.  Sims.  For  the  International  Paper  wherever  situated  ? 

Mr.  Saffobd.  The  rental  values  vary  from  some  old  contracts  that 
were  made  in  New  England  of  $5  per  horsepower  a  year  to  about  $20. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  a  fair  average  for  these  powers? 

Mr.  Saffobd.  I  think  somethmg  like  $10  or  $12. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  would  that  amount  to  per  annum  for  these  powers 
owned  by  the  International  Paper  Company,  the  powers  that  you 
value  at  about  $9,000,000? 

Mr.  Saffobd.  The  annual  income! 
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Mr.  Sims.  Yes :  for  the  company  if  they  were  used  in  that  way, 
and  no  other.     I  thought  you  already  haa  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  Safford.  I  should  think  it  might  be  something  like  a  million 
and  a  quarter  dollars  for  them  all,  and  I  would  assume  that  if  they 
did  not  own  their  water  powers  they  would  have  to  pay  as  much  as 
that,  or  more. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  estimate  a  fair  rental  value 
upon  what  their  property  is  worth  not  used  for  those  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  else  to  offer,  Professor? 

Mr.  Safford.  I  wanted  to  just  show  the  committee  a  general  map 
of  the  mills  [exhibits  map  to  members  of  the  committee]  and  to  indi- 
cate briefly  the  way  I  figure  the  different  powers.  This  indicates  the 
watershed  with  the  streams  at  the  lowest  mark  covering  the  Penob- 
Bcot,  the  Kennebec,  the  Androscoggin,  the  Connecticut,  the  Winnepe- 
saukee,  the  Lamoille,  the  Lake  George  outlet,  the  Hudson,  Saranac, 
the  Kacquette,  and  the  Black  rivers.  In  every  case  I  have  consid- 
ered the  question  of  storage  and  its  value  in  keeping  up  the  flow. 

Mr.  Rtan.  You  omitted  this  little  one,  the  West  Canada  Creek. 

Mr.  Safford.  Yes;  West  Canada  Creek.  I  think  that  is  all,  unless 
there  are  some  further  questions. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Professor. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Will  you  kindly  give  the  area  of  the  respective  terri- 
tories drained? 

Mr.  Safford.  Yes;  I  will  insert  a  statement. 

(Following  is  the  statement  referred  to:) 

IjUfmationdl  Paper  Company  drainage  areai. 

BqaanmHes. 

Penobscot 7,300 

Kennebec 2, 790 

Androecoggin ; 2, 720 

Connecticut 6, 211 

Winnepestaukee 435 

Lamoille .' 675 

Saranac 593 

Lake  George 220 

Raquette 695 

Black 1,889 

West  Canada 670 

Hudflon 2,800 

Total 25,898 

The  Chairman.  You  mav  call  your  next  witness,  Mr.  Lyman.  ^  ^ 
Mr.  Ltman.  You  asked  Mr.  Whitcomb  in  regard  to  the  disposition 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  money  on  the  sale  of  the  last  issue  ol  bonds. 
Mr.  Norris,  in  book  1,  page  6,  of  the  Hearings,  last  paragraph,  testi- 
fied as  follows:  "That  the  $5,000,000  it  borrowed  in  1905,  with 
which  to  build  ten  machines,  it  has  diverted  to  other  uses."  That 
statement  is  absolutely  untrue.  We  never  borrowed  any  money  to 
specifically  build  macnines  with,  and  the  money  has  been  used  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  mortgage  under  which 
the  bonds  against  the  mortgage  were  sold;  and  that  statement  is 
a  little  short  of  libelous. 

I  will  read  this  explanation  given  by  the  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
company,  and  after  it  an  extract  from  the  mortgage  [reads]: 

Referring  to  this,  would  aay  that  attached  ia  an  extract  from  the  mortga^  of  Jan- 
uary 3,  1905,  showing  that  we  were  entitled  to  issue  $10,CXX),000  of  5  per  cent  bonds, 
$5,000,000  of  which  were  to  be  sold  immediately  to  reimburse  the  company  for  moneyi 
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already  expended,  for  increamng^  our  working  capital  or  reducing^  the  floating  debt. 
The  other  $5,000,000  were  to  be  laaued  from  time  to  time  to  reimburse  us  for  moneys 
expended  in  the  construction  or  acquisition,  after  January  1,  1905,  of  new  paper  or 
pulp  mills,  warehouses,  storehouses,  woodlands,  or  other  property,  or  additions  to 
the  existing  paper  or  pulp  mills  of  the  coxporation,  or  to  the  machinery  therein,  whidi 
additions  actually  increase  the  production  or  earning  capacity  of  the  corporation, 
or  the  completion  and  development  of  any  of  the  water  powers  of  the  corporation,  etc. 
The  first  $5,000,000  were  sold  at  that  time,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  used  as  stated 
above.  A  portion  of  the  second  $5,000,000  have  been  issued  in  accordancA  with  the 
mortgage  and  only  for  the  purposes  as  stated 

BXTRACr  FBOH  MOSTOAOB  DATSD  JANUART  3,  1905. 

Akttclb  1,  Sbction  2.  The  bonds  intended  to  be  secured  hereby  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  certified  and  delivered  by  the  trustee  to  the  corporation,  or  upon  its  written 
order,  as  follows,  and  not  otherwise,  viz: 

(a)  Of  the  bonds  to  be  issued  under  and  secured  by  this  indenture,  bonds  to  the 
amount,  in  the  aggregate  of  the  principal  thereof,  of  $5,000,000  shall,  immediately 
upon  the  execution  of  these  presents  and  before  the  recording  thereof,  be  executed  by 
the  corporation  and  be  delivered  to  the  trustee  to  be  certified  by  it,  and  the  trustee 
forthwith  shall  certify  and  redeliver  the  same  to  the  corporation  or  upon  its  order. 

(b)  The  remainder  of  the  bonds  to  be  issued  under  and  secured  by  this  indenture, 
amounting  to  $5,000,000  in  the  aggregate  of  the  principal  thereof,  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  executed  by  the  corporation  and  delivered  to  the  trustee  and  shall  be  certified 
and  delivered  by  the  trustee  to  the  corporation  from  time  to  time,  when  and  as  called 
for  by  resolution  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  corporation,  specif ving  that  said  bonds 
or  their  proceeds  shall  be  set  aside  separate  and  apart  from  all  other  assets  and  funds 
of  the  corporation,  and  shall  be  used  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  purposes,  or  to 
reimburse  the  corporation  for  expenditures  hereafter  to  be  made  by  it  out  of  other 
funds  for  one  or  more  of  such  purposes,  or  to  enable  the  corporation  to  pay  indebted- 
ness or  obligations  hereafter  to  be  incurred  by  it  for  one  or  more  of  sucn  purposes,  to 
wit:  The  construction  or  acquisition,  after  January  1,  1905,  of  new  paper  or  pulp 
mills,  warehouses,  storehouses,  woodlands,  or  other  property;  or  additions  to  the 
existing  paper  or  pulp  mills  of  the  corporation,  or  to  the  machinery  therein,  which 
additions  will  actually  increase  the  productive  or  earning  capacity  of  the  corporation; 
or  the  completion  and  development  of  any  of  the  water  powers  of  the  corporation 
or  the  acquisition  of  any  additional  property  connectea  therewith;  or  additions 
to  or  increase  in  such  development,  wnich  shall  actually  increase  the  amount  of 
power  available  for  the  uses  of  the  corporation;  or  the  construction  of  any  pipe  lines 
for  the  more  economiod  handling  of  the  pulp  produced  by  the  corporation;  or  the 
acquisition  or  construction  of  any  additional  railroad  track  or  tracks  to  be  used  in  the 
business  of  the  corporation;  or  other  additions  or  betterments  to  the  plants  and  prop- 
erty now  or  hereafter  subject  to  the  lien  of  this  indenture,  for  use  upon  the  premises 
hereby  mortga^d,  which  shall  actually  increase  the  productive  or  earning  capacity 
of  the  corporation,  or  for  advances  to  be  made  to  any  one  or  more  of  the  companies 

a  majority  of  whose  capital  stock  is  pledged  hereunder)  to  be  used  by  such  company 
Jor  any  purpose  or  purposes  similar  to  those  above  mentioned,  provided  that  anv 
bonds  or  stock  received  from  any  such  company  in  return  for  such  advances  shau 
forthwith  be  pledged  and  delivereKi  to  the  trustee  as  additional  security  hereunder. 

Proceeding  with  the  verification,  I  will  take  up  the  woodlands,  and 
begin  with  New  York  State. 

In  the  statement  we  have  grouped  all  the  holdings  of  the  companies 
in  the  United  States,  but  those  are  divided  into  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont,  and  New  York  State,  and  Michigan.  As  these 
territories  are  so  widely  separated,  no  one  person  is  conversant  with 
the  value  of  the  timber  lands  in  all  the  districts,  so  that  we  had  to 
draw  on  two  or  three  different  persons;  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Meigs  to 
speak  in  regard  to  the  value,  of  the  lands  in  New  York  State. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FERIS  J.  MEIGS,  MANAGER  AND  VICE- 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SANTA  CLARA  LUMBER  COMPANY. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  ileigs,  will  you  give  your  full  name! 

Mr.  Meiqs.  Feris  J.  Meigs. 


i 
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Mr.  Lyman.  I  would  also  like  to  have  Mr.  Meigs  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  pulp  wood  as  well  as  of  pulp  lands. 

Mr.  Meios.  I  am  the  vice-president  and  manager  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Lumber  Cfompany,  a  New  York  State  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  connected  with  the  International  Paper 
Companv? 

Mr.  Meios.  In  no  way.  I  have  also  been  connected  with  a  great 
many,  a  number,  of  companies  which  have  dealt  with  spruce  lands  in 
New  York  State,  beginning  back  in  1888,  twenty  years  ago^  with  this 
company,  the  Santa  Clara  Lumber  Company,  and  includmg  trans- 
actions with  a  number  of  other  companies.  The  value  of  spruce 
lands  has  increased  to  a  marked  degree  during  the  past  twenty  years, 
and  in  a  very  marked  decree  in  the  last  few  vears.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  would  care  For  instances  in  the  history  of  that  or  not, 
Mr.  Chairman,  or  shall  I  confine  myself  to  the  prices  i 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  some  instances. 

Mr.  Meigs.  There  was  one  instance  in  which  there  was  a  large 
company  in  which  I  was  interested  that  bought  400,000  acres  at 
$600,000. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  locations  where  you  give  us  instances. 

Mr.  Meigs.  This  is  in  counties  of  the  Adirondacks  in  New  York 
State.  There  were  other  circumstances  connected  with  that  pur- 
chase which  brought  it  in  round  figures  to  $1.55  an  acre.  A  great 
deal  of  that  land  was  sold  during  the  following  year — that  was  1890 — 
during  the  following  vear,  as  liigh  as  $8  an  acre,  and  the  entire 
400,000  acres  was  sola,  and  averaged  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6  an 
acre  during  the  next  ten  years;  that  is.  up  to  1900.  He  closed  out 
his  holdings  about  that  time.  A  part  oi  that  land — the  stumpage  on 
it,  42,000  acres — the  stumpage  on  it  was  sold  at  a  dollar  a  thousand 
feet,  which  netted  somethmg  like  $6.25,  if  my  recollection  is  correct, 
an  acre.  It  was  very  heavuy  covered  with  spruce  and  pine.  That 
included  the  pine  as  well  as  the  spruce,  and  the  land,  after  the  timber 
was  taken  on,  sold  for  $3.25.  in  fact  our  company  purchased  at 
that  price. 

About  three  years  ago  we  sold  those  lands  for  approximately 
$9  an  acre,  and  since  mat  time  the  stumpage  has  been  sold,  the 
spruce  stumpage  has  been  sold,  which  is  the  second  cut  of  the  spruce 
stumpage,  at  $2.50  a  cord,  which  netted  over  $10  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this  spruce  stumpage  sold  at  $2.50  a 
cord? 

Mr.  Meios.  Two  years  ago,  if  my  recollection  is  correct;  about  two 
years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  pulp  woodi 

Mr.  Meigs.  Yes;  that  was  for  pulp  wood;  and  the  lands  are  now 
held  as  a  hard-wood  territory  at  $11  an  acre.  That  shows  you  some- 
thing of  the  increase  in  the  value  of  timber  lands  during  the  last 
twenty  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  some  timber  lands  in  Florida  that  I  could 
tell  you  a  tale  of  that  would  go  just  the  other  way;  but  after  all,  an 
instance  is  of  some  value. 

Mr.  Meios.  As  to  the  value  of  standing  stumpage,  you  asked  me 
about  that.  When  we  began  operating  we  considered  that  the  value 
of  pulp  wood  was  very  small,  and  last  winter  we  paid  for  quite  a  large 
lot  $3  per  cord  on  the  stump. 
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The  Chaibman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  woodlands  owned  by 
the  International  Paper  Company  in  New  York  State? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Yes,  sir;  quite  lamiliar  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  acres  they  own! 

Mr.  Meigs.  I  think  they  own  in  the  neighborhood  of  something 
over  200,000,  or  approximately  that. 

The  Chairman.  W  here  are  those  lands  located  t 

Mr.  Meigs.  There  is  a  large  body  in  Hamilton  County  and  in 
Herkimer  County.  My  recollection  is  that  those  are  the  main  coun- 
ties, the  counties  that  I  know  most  about;  some  also  in  Franklin 
County. 

The  Chathman.  Have  you  been  over  the  land  I 

Mr.  Meigs.  I  have  been  over  part  of  the  land  in  Herkimer  County 
and  also  in  Franklin  County. 

The  Chairman.  How  recently? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Oh,  within  five  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  how  much  timber  has  been  cut 
since  you  have  been  over  it,  then? 

Mr.  Meigs.  I  understand  none  of  it  has  been  cut. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  knowledge  you  have  on  the  subject, 
what  do  you  consider  the  fair  market  value  of  that  land  as  the  timber 
now  stands  on  it? 

Mr.  Meigs.  It^  would  depend  on  the  c|uestion  whether  the  land  is 
virgin  or  whether  it  has  been  cut — that  is,  whether  you  are  consider- 
ing the  value  of  the  first  cut  or  the  value  of  the  second  cut. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  considering  the  value  as  it  now  stands,  as 
I  said.  "^ 

Mr.  Meigs.  Virgin  lands  are  worth  in  the  Adirondacks  to-day, 
with  the  average  cutting  of  spruce  timber,  from  S35  to  $40  an  acre, 
and  second-cut  lands,  the  land  on  which  there  is  a  good  second  cut, 
is  worth  from  $10  to  $12.50,  according  to  its  location,  easily. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  wanted  to  ask  was  the  value  of  the  lands 
which  the  International  Paper  Company  owns.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  virgin  lands  or  second-cut  lands,  or  whether  there 
is  any  timber  on  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Meigs.  The  lands  of  the  International  Paper  Company  are 
worth;  I  think,  f &irlyf  those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  are  those  figures  that  you  have  reference  to  ? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Thirty-five  dollars  for  virgin  and  $10  to  $12.50  for 
second  cut. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  virgin  land  have  they,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Meigs.  I  do  not  laiow. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  there  is  that  has  a  second 
growth  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Meigs.  No,  sir;  but  I  know  parts  of  their  tracts  pretty  thoiv 
oughly,  but  as  to  the  total  quantities,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  parts  that  you  know  about,  what  are 
those  lands  worth  as  they  now  stand? 

Mr.  Meigs.  I  think  my  figures  are  correct  on  those  I  know  about. 
Those  are  the  ones  I  am  referring  to. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  $35  and  $10  an 
acre. 

Mr.  Meigs.  It  depends  on  the  condition.  Thev  have  certain  lands 
that  I  know  of,  a  large  township  of  virgin  lands  that  have  never  been 
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cut,  that  is  certamly  worth  S35  an  acre.    There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  as  to  the  question  in  relation  to  the 
vahie  of  pulp  wood  in  New  York  State? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CuAiRKAN.  What  is  it  worth  nowt  What  is  the  stumpage 
worth  now? 

Mr.  Meigs.  We  paid  S3  a  cord  on  the  stump  for  spruce  and  balsam 
last  winter. 

The  Chairman.  For  pulp  wood  alone? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Yes;  second-cut  lands. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  to  cut  it? 

Mr.  Meigs.  I  can  give  you  the  figures  on  that.  Approximately 
$4.50  a  cord  to  deliver  it  to  our  rossing  mill. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  total  cost  would  be  $4.50  a  cord? 
That  would  make  a  total  of  $7.50  a  cord  of  expense  up  to  the  time 
it  was  delivered  to  the  rossing  mill;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Just  a  moment;  I  will  give  you  that  exactly.  No;  I 
am  under  on  that.     It  was  $4.80. 

The  Chairman.  Four  dollars  and  eighty  cents  to  cut  it  and  deliver 
it  to  the  rossing  mill  ? 

Mr.  Meigs.  To  the  rossing  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Making  a  total  cost  there  of  $7.80? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Seven  dollars  and  eighty  cents. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  does  it  nave  to  go  for  delivery? 

Mr.  Meigs.  That  was  railed  about  15  miles,  a  part  of  it,  and  pari 
of  it  was  driven  through  the  streams. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  ross  it  for? 

Mr.  Meigs.  We  ross  it  for  sale  as  rossed  pulp  wood.  Our  business 
for  the  past  twelve  years  has  been  to  deliver,  to  sell,  to  pulp  mills 
their  rossed  pulp  wood.     That  is  practicallv  our  entire  business. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  handle  per  year? 

Mr.  Meigs.  We  handled  20,000  cords  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  handled  on  the  average  for  a 
series  of  years?  ^   • 

Mr.  Meigs.  About  the  same;  no,  we  have  been  increasing. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us,  or  have  you  statements  or  data 
that  will  enable  you  to  tell  us  the  price  at  which  you  sold  rossed  wood 
years  ago,  and  each  year  down  to  date? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  begin  with  1895,  which  was  the  first 
sale;  and  for  comparison's  sake,  although  the  sales  were  not  all  made 
in  the  Watertown  market,  I  would  prefer  to  use  the  figures  as  deliv- 
ered to  the  Watertown  market,  if  it  suits. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  as  good  for  comparison  as  anything. 

Mr.  Meigs.  We  sold  in  1895  at  $9  a  cord  delivered  in  Watertown, 
but  that  was  for  a  five-year  period,  and  was  above  the  market;  about 
75  cents  above  the  market.  The  following  year— that  is,  for  delivery 
during  1896 — we  sold  for  delivery  in  that  market  at  $8.50  a  cord  of 
rossed  wood. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  all  rossed  wood  you  are  giving  us? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Yes. 

The  ('hairman.  Just  give  us  the  figures  at  which  you  sold  for  this 
series  of  years. 

Mr.  Meigs.  Do  you  wish  every  year  all  the  way  through? 
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The  Chairman.  Yea;  if  you  have  it. 

Mr.  Meios.  For  1897,  for  deliveries  during  1897,  the' contracts  are 
usually  made  the  year  previous,  the  price  was  $9.25;  1898  and  1899, 
$9;  1900,  S9. 

The  Chairman.  1900,  $9! 

Mr.  Meigs.  Nine  dollars.  1901,  $9.75;  1902,  $9.50;  1902,  in 
another  sale,  the  price  was  at  $10.25.  It  jumped  up  toward  the  end 
of  the  year.  In  1903,  $11.25;  in  1904,  $11.75;  1905,  $11.75;  1906, 
$12.75;  1907,  $13.50,  and  for  delivery  this  present  vear,  1908,  $15.50. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  made  any  contracts  for  deUvery  at  the 
latter  price? 

Mr.  Meios.  Yes,  sir.  The  bulk  of  our  stock  this  present  year  is 
placed  at  that  price. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  20,000  cords! 

Mr.  Meios.  Twenty-five  thousand  cords  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  sell  to? 

Mr.  Meios.  The  pulp  mills  m  Watertown. 

The  Chairman.  Which  pulp  mills? 

Mr.  Meios.  The  Brownvilie  Board  Company,  the  Brownvilla 
Paper  Company,  the  Harmon  Paper  Company;  those  Are  three  of 
our  customers  there,  and  we  sell  at  other  points  near  Carthage  and 
also  at  Niagara  Falls. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  caused  this  great  increase  in  the  value 
of  rossed  wood.? 

Mr.  Meios.  Well,  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  is  governed  by  three 
main  items:  The  value  of  stumpage,  the  cost  of  Tabor,  and  the  cost 
of  provisions,  hay  and  oats,  and  flour  and  pork  and  other  items 
that  go  into  the  feeding  of  the  men  and  horses,  the  teams. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  that  you  said  you  bought  stumpage 
at  S3  and  deUvered  it  at  your  rossing  mills  at  $4.80  a  cord? 

Mr.  Meios.  $7.80.    This  winter. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  difference  of  over  $7  advance  between 
the  rough  wood  and  the  rossed  wood  ? 

Mr.  Meios.  Yes,  sir;  about  that.  Tou  must  add  shrinkage  in 
rossing  of  25  to  30  per  cent. 

^  The  Chairman.  There  is  no  more  shrinkage  now  than  there  was 
eight  years  ago,  I  suppose? 

Air.  Meios.  Eight  years  ago  we  used  to  get  better  logs.  They 
did  not  shrink  as  much  as  they  do  now.  There  is  a  large  percentage 
now  of  balsam.  We  have  to  take  a  larger  percentage  or  balsam,  and 
the  balsam  is  defective.  I  should  say  the  shrinkage  is  fully  as  great, 
if  not  greater  than  eight  years  ago.  To  the  cost  of  these  logs  must 
be  added  the  shrinkage  in  rossing  and  the  labor  cost  in  the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  now  a  difference  of  $7.70  between  the 
price  at  which  you  sell  rossed  wood  and  the  cost  of  the  delivery  of  the 
wood  at  the  mills? 

Mr.  Meios.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  1896  you  were  selling  at  that  time  rossed  wood 
at  $8.50  a  cord? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Yes,  sir. 
^  The  Chairman.  If  there  had  been  a  similar  difference  at  that 
time  that  would  have  left  you,  for  stumpage  and  labor  for  cutting 
and  delivering  the  wood  at  your  mill,  80  cents  a  cord? 
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Mr.  Meigs.  Just  about.  The  stumpage  was  considered  as  practi- 
cally of  no  value,  and  the  labor  cost  was  a  good  deal  less  than  half 
what  it  is  to-day. 

The  CHAHUiAN.  I  think  there  must  be  some  other  cause  for  the 
difference  between  the  price  of  rough  wood  and  rossed  wood  besides 
the  mere  cost  of  labor.  Was  there  a  demand  last  summer  for  wood 
in  excess  of  the  supply! 

Mr.  Meigs.  During  the  summer  the  demand  was  very  heavy. 

The  Chaikman.  Is  that  when  you  make  your  contracts) 

Mr.  Meigs.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  make  your  contracts  under  which 
you  deliver  rossed  wood  at  S15.50t 

Mr.  Meigs.  In  March  and  April,  this  year;  that  is  for  delivery 
from  May  1,  1908,  to  May  1,  1909. 

The  CHAmifAN.  And  upon  that  you  make  not  a  profit,  but  a  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  delivery  to  your  mill  and  the  cost  of 
deliverv  to  their  mill  of  $7.70  a  cord? 

Mr.  Meigs.  No,  sir. 

The  CHAmicAN.  That  is  what  you  do. 

Mr.  Meios.  But  the  cords  are  not  the  same  unit. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  f  but  the  units  have  not  changed 
substantially  in  a  series  of  years) 

Mr.  Meigs.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  probably  takes  almost  as  much  rough  wood 
now  to  make  a  cord  of  rossed  wood  as  it  ever  did,  or  it  may  take  a 
little  morel 

Mr.  Meigs.  A  little  more;  and  that  I  can  show  you  by  a  contract 
which  we  made  in  one  of  the  earlier  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  increased  cost  of  labor) 

Mr.  Meigs.  Very  substantial. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  labor  for  rossing  the  wood  is  not  very 
great,  is  it  f 

Mr.  Meigs.  It  is  about  $1.82  a  cord.    It  was  last  winter. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ross  with  water  power? 

Mr.  Meigs.  No,  sir;  with  steam  power.  We  use  the  refuse  from 
the  wood  for  fuel.  The  labor  in  the  mills,  however,  is  an  item  which 
has  increased  very  much  since  we  started,  and  especially  in  the  last 
ten  years;  but  it  does  not  compare  at  all  with  the  increase  in  wages 
for  our  woods  operations. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  wood  operation  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  difference  in  the  cost  between  the  cord  of 
rough  wood  laid  down  at  your  mill  and  a  cord  of  rossed  wood  which 
you  deliver? 

Mr.  Meigs.  No,  sir;  nothing  to  do  with  the  woods  operations.  I 
was  comparing  that  with  the  cost  of  $7.80,  which  we  paid  this  winter 
for  rough  wood,  as  against  a  sale  of  logs  when  pulp-wood  stumpage 
was  considered  to  be  of  no  value  and  when  the  pulp  mills  took  the 
small  end  logs — that  is,  from  8  inches  down.  A  sale  which  we  made 
a  few  years  ago — I  have  the  contract  here — at  a  dollar  standard,  or 
$3  a  cord  for  the  rough  logs,  that  represents  a  cost  to  us  to-day  of 
$7.80.  However,  if  you  figure  the  shrinkage  in  quantitv  between  a 
cord  of  rough  wood  and  a  cord  of  rossed  wood  and  add  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  and  the  freight  to  the  consumer,  you  will  find  it  is  a 
very  small  profit  to-day  at  $7.80  for  rough  wood. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Is  the  percentage  of  profit  much  different  from 
what  it  was  ten  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Meigs.  It  may  be  a  trifle  more,  but  not  much  more. 

The  Chaibkan  (addressing  the  committee).  For  years  here  he 
deUvered  rossed  wood  at  $9  a  cord.  Taking  off  $7.70  from  that  would 
not  leave  very  much  for  putting  the  rough  wood  at  his  mill.  It  must 
be  a  very  lai^e  profit  on  the  present  pnce. 

Mr.  Meios.  Well,  your  honor,  we  were  paying  our  men  in  the 
woods — let  me  say,  to  go  back  a  moment,  that  the  cost  of  rough 
wood  to  our  mill  depends  upon  the  value  of  the  stumpage,  on  the 
labor  which  goes  into  the  cutting  of  the  logs  on  the  stump,  and  the 
labor  of  puttmg  it  into  the  mill,  on  the  provisions  for  these  men,  that 
is,  board.  Now,  in  1891  and  1892,  going  back  as  far  as  that,  our 
wages  to  common  labor  in  the  woods  was  from  $13to$18a  month 
and  board.  The  teams  were  $1.50  to  $1.75  a  day  and  feed.  Last 
year  we  paid  $32.50  to  $40  for  common  labor,  and  $3.25  per  day  for 
teams. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  team  and  a  man,  or  just  the  teami 

Mr.  Meios.  A  team  and  the  driver  in  both  cases. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  And  last  year  you  also  fed  the  lumber  jack  at  the 
same  wage,  the  stated  wage  I 

Mr.  Meios.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  said  you  could  get  a  team  and  a  man  in  1891 
at  $1.75? 

Mr.  Meios.  Yes;  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  and  their  keep.  That  was 
the  price  for  teams.  Our  wage  book  and  pay  roll  show  that.  I  was 
amazed  when  I  found  it,  but  that  is  a  faci. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  still  amazed. 

Mr.  Meios.  How  is  that?   . 

The  Chairman.  I  sav,  I  am  still  amazed. 

Mr.  Meios.  That  is  tne  fact.  The  wages  have  constantly  increased, 
as  you  can  see.  This  is  more  than  doubled,  a  good  deal  more  than 
doubled. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  increase  or  change  there  has 
been  in  the  value  of  spruce  stumpage  in  your  vicinity  in  New  York 
during  the  series  of  years!    How  far  back  can  you  go  I 

Mr.  Meios.  I  have  a  contract  here  in  which  we  sold  logs  at  practi- 
cally the  cost  of  getting  them  out,  and  small  logs  now,  pulp  wood  I 
am  talking  about,  in  connection  with  a  sale  of  larger  logs,  which 
indicates  tnat  the  value  of  spruce  stumpage  at  that  time  was  nothing; 
I  mean  now  for  small  wood.  The  lumbermen  were  making  their  money 
on  the  large  logs.  In  1895  we  sold  pulp  wood  logs  at  $3  a  cora. 
Now  it  costs  practically  all  of  that  for  labor  and  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  did  you  sell  that  to? 

Mr.  Meios.  We  sold  them  to  the  A.  Sherman  Lumber  Company. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  Mr.  Sherman  of  the  St.  Regis  Company? 

Mr.  Meigs.  No,  sir.  That  same  year  the  8-inch  and  up  logs  were 
sold  at  $4.10  a  cord.  I  am  giving  you  the  equivalent  price.  They 
were  not  figured  by  the  cord ;  they  were  figured  by  the  standard. 

The  Chairman.  What,  have  you  got  on  board  measure? 

Mr.  Meigs.  No,  sir;  the  standard  measure,  the  19-inch  Adirondack 
Dimmicks  standard. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Meigs.  No,  sir.    That  is  8  inches  and  up  saw  logs. 
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The  Chairman.  Now  can  you  tell  us  the  prices  since  I 

Mr.  Meigs.  For  rough  logs? 

The  Chairman.  For  pulp  wood  in  the  rough, 

Mr.  Meigs.  Well,  we  stopped  selling.  That  was  the  last  sale  of 
small  logs  that  we  made.  Then  we  began  to  manufacture  them  at 
our  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  logs  in  4-foot  lengths  ? 

^Ir.  Meirs.  Twelves  and  fourteens  and  sixteens. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  not  cut  up? 

Mr.  Meigs.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  the  cost  of  deUvery  to  your  rossing 
mill  for  a  series  of  years? 

Mr.  Meigs.  From  our  own  woods  operations? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meigs.  I  can  not  give  you  a  definite  statement  on  that.  I  have 
not  prepared  it.  I  can  give  you,  however,  a  comparative  statement 
of  the  increase  of  cost  in  wages  during  a  term  of  years,  or  for  any  year, 
and  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  provisions  during  this  time,  or  for  any 
year,  as  well  as  teams. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  cost  of  wages. 

Mr.  Meigs.  They  have  increased 

The  Chairman.  You  have  already  given  us  the  total.  Have  you  a 
statement  prepared  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Meigs.  I  can  prepare  you  a  statement,  but  this  is  not  a  com- 
plete statement  of  that. 

Now  let  me  say  that  in  the  logging  operations  the  labor  is  about 
70  per  cent.  It  runs  as  high  as  74  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  logs, 
irrespective  of  the  cost  of  stumpage. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  cost  above  the  cost  of  stumpage? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Of  the  cost  above  the  cost  of  stumpage^  yes;  and  the 
cost  of  provisions  makes  the  balance.  That  is  approximately  30  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  figure  in  provisions  as  part  of  the  cost 
of  labor? 

Mr.  Meigs.  No,  sir;  I  am  considering  provisions  separate  from  the 
wages  of  the  men.  I  am  showing  not  only  that  the  dollars  per 
month  have  increased,  but  that  the  cost  of  food,  of  feeding  them, 
has  increased.  I  have  separated  that.  The  cost  of  feeding  has 
increased  from  1900  to  the  present  time,  due  not  only  to  the  cost  of 
the  provisions  themselves,  out  to  the  fact  that  the  transportation 
from  the  railroad  station  into  the  camp  is  very  much  more  expensive, 
nearly  three  times  as  much.  A  lai|^e  part  of  that  is  transportation 
into  the  camp,  so  that  it  is  not  a  fair  statement  as  to  the  increase 
of  provisions.  Hay,  however,  is  a  large  item.  It  was  as  low  as  $12.50 
a  ton.  We  bought  last  year  for  $21.  Oats  was  as  low  as  28  cents. 
It  went  up  to  59i  cents  this  year.  Flour  is  up.  Pork  has  been 
fluctuating  year  after  year. 
I  The  Chairman.  Now,  how  about  the  cost  of  labor? 

I  Mr.  Meigs.  The  cost  of  labor  in  1891  and  1892  was  $15  to  $18 

per  month.  The  following  year,  from  $16  to  $20;  the  following  year, 
from  1893  to  1894,  it  was  $18  to  $20;  1895  to  1896,  it  is  $20.  1  have 
given  you  not  every  year,  but  every  few  years.  In  1897  to  1898,  it 
was  from  $20  to  $24;  1900  to  1901,  $20  to  $26;  1902  and  1903,  it 
was  $26. 
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The  CHAraMAN.  This  is  all  by  the  month  ? 

l^fr.  Meigs.  Yes,  and  board.  In  1904  and  1905  it  was  S28  to  $30; 
1905  and  1906,  the  average  is  $30;  1906  and  1907  the  average  was 
$32.50.  This  last  year,  the  past  winter,  it  went  up  to  an  average  of 
nearly  $40. 

The  Chairman.  How  should  wages  increase  after  the  panic  or 
when  labor  was  not  fully  employed  ? 

Mr.  Meigs.  The  labor  on  tnese  logs  was  contracted  for  in  August 
and  September. 

The  Chairman..  Contracted  with  whom? 

iir.  Meigs.  With  the  laborers.  We  send  men  into  the  camps  in 
July,  August,  and  September  and  pay  them  a  certain  price  for  the 
winter's  work.     They  come  out  the  following  March. 

The  Chairman.  You  send  them  in  in  what  month) 

Mr.  Meigs.  July,  August,  and  September. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  What  do  you  expect  to  offer  next  year? 

Mr.  Meigs.  We  have  not  gotten  so  far  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  expect  to  offer. 

Mr.  Meigs.  Just  about  as  much.    The  labor  is  off  a  little. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  so,  but  I  am  afraid  not.  Now,  you  say 
-your  cost  of  getting  the  wood  to  the  mill  outside  of  stumpage  is  $4.80 
a  cord  now? 

Mr.  Meigs.  That  is  what  two  camps  cost  last  winter. 

The  Chairman.  A  gentleman  testified  here  the  other  day  that  it 
cost  him  $7  a  cord  in  your  neighborhood,  and  that  eight  years  ago  it 
cost  him  $5.50  a  cord. 

Mr.  Meigs.  We  had  one  camp  last  winter,  which  is  taken  haphazard 
from  the  list,  which  cost  $6;  cost  over  $6.  It  cost  us  $6  to  put  into 
the  mills,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  the  drive.     That  is  haphazard. 

The  Chairman.  Don  t  you  think  that  with  this  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  pulp-wood  lands  it  might  be  wise  to  bring  more 
of  the  pulp  wood  and  wood  pulp  from  Canada,  where  they  have  more 
timber,  instead  of  using  up  our  own  timber? 

Mr.  Meigs.  I  do  not  think  anything  which  reduces  the  value  of  our 
own  timber  is  going  to  operate  to  the  advantage  of  the  forestry  plans 
for  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  reduce  the  value  of  the  timber  when  you  cut 
out  8-inch  timber  and  smaller  pretty  rapidly. 

Mr.  Meigs.  We  are  not  cuttmg  on  our  own  lands  anything  imder 
12  inches  on  the  stump. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  cutting  it  on  somebody  else's  lands? 
That  is  a  great  detriment  to  the  timber  of  the  coumtry,  to  cut  less 
than  8-inch  spruce,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Meigs.  That  is  true;  but  the  bulk  of  the  small  logs  is  not  from 
the  stumps,  but  from  the  tops  of  the  trees.  An  8-inch  log  is  not  an 
8-inch  log  on  the  stump.    It  may  be  a  24-inch  log  on  the  stump. 

The  Chairman.  Then  is  the  pulp  wood  that  you  furnish  practically 
the  trimmings  from  the  trees? 

Mr.  Meigs.  No,  sir.  The  pulp  wood  we  are  furnishing  runs  from 
10  inches  down  or  12  inches  down  in  size  at  the  small  end. 

The  Chairman.  How  small  trees  do  you  cut? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Twelve  inches  on  the  stump. 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  smaller? 

Mr.  Meigs.  On  one  job  last  winter  it  was  cut  down  to  8  inches* 
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The  Chaibman.  Then  your  business  primarily  is  not  furnishing 
pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Our  business  primarily,  almost  entirely,  is  pulp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  12-inch  logs  for  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Yes,  sir.  We  take  out  about  the  oest  end,  22  to  25  per 
cent  of  the  best  end  of  the  butts,  for  the  special  purpose  of  piano 
sounding  boards  and  clapboards  and  wainscotings  and  surbases. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  your  land  do  you  cut  on? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Ninety  per  cent  of  our  own  lands.  We  never  could 
afford  to  cut  lands  in  that  way  unless  there  was  a  profit  in  the  trans- 
action. For  instance,  some  jears  ago  our  company  started  a  nursery 
for  the  raising  of  trees.  ^  This  year  we  made  our  mrst  planting  in  the 
woods.    We  are  replanting  at  a  considerable  cost. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  replant  ? 

Mr.  Meigs.  By  raising  the  trees  from  the  seed. 

The  Chairman.  No;  now  do  you  replant? 

Mr.  Meigs.  By  putting  the  nursery  stock  into  the  woods. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  know  how  it  is  done? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  vou  tell  me? 

Mr.  Meigs.  How  to  replant? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meigs.  The  trees  are  taken  into  the  woods,  and 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  they  are  taken  into  the  woods.  What 
is  the  operation? 

Mr.  Meigs.^  An  auger  is  used,  and  a  hole  is  made  in  the  CTound, 
and  the  tree  is  put  in  and  tamped  down  and  watered,  and  tne  maa 
goes  on  to  the  next  one. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  large  is  the  tree? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Six  inches  high. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  water  your  trees! 

Mr.  Meigs.  Yes;  if  there  is  a  brook  handy. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  price  of  pulp  wood  in 
Canada  or  stumpage  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Something.  They  are  competitors  of  ours.  Let  me 
say  we  planted  out  a  number  of  acres  this  year  in  spruce  and  pine. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres? 

Mr.  Meigs.  We  planted  25,000  trees.    That  is  a  starter. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  will  never  get  a  profit  on  it  if  you  plant  it  that 
way 

Mr.  Meigs.  In  our  nursery  we  have  a  hundred  thousand  trees 

The  Chairman.  To  bore  a  hole  with  an  auger  and  fill  it  with  water. 

Mr.  Meigs.  I  did  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  beg  your  pardon.    I  thought  you  said  that. 

Mr.  Meigs.  I  said  we  made  a  hole  and  put  the  tree  in.  We  made  the 
hole  with  a  woods  auger.  A  woods  auger  is  not  an  auger  for  boring 
wood.     It  is  an  auger,  V-shaped,  and  the  tree  is  put  in  and  planted. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  plant  trees,  but  I  shoiud  think 
that  was  a  pretty  expensive  method. 

Mr.  Meigs.  No,  sir.  That  is  very  cheap.  That  is  the  cheapest 
way  of  planting.  We  tried  other  methods,  and  that  is  the  cheapest 
way  of  olanting. 

The  (JUAiRMAN.  Of  course,  I  know  that  if  you  followed  the  methods 
prescribed  in  the  forestry  books,  that  would  be  much  cheaper. 
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Mr.  Meios.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  think  the  pulp  supply  of  this  countiy  is 
adequate  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  paper  consumers  of 
this  country  by  itself,  without  seeking  the  Canaoian  forest  for  some 
of  its  supply  or  a  larger  or  ever-increasing  portion  of  its  supply? 

Mr.  Meigs.  That  is  a  question,  a  very  important  question.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  should  want  to  ^ve  anything  on  that.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  standing  pulp  wood  m  this  country. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  the  East  or  the  far  West  ? 

Mr.  Meigs.  In  the  East.    I  think  the  quantity  is  imderestimated. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  a  falhng  off  in  the  quantity  in 
recent  years? 

Mr.  MEIGS.  Yes;  I  beUeve  it  is  being  cut  more  rapidly  than  it  is 
growing. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  general  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
owners  to  cut  after  the  forestry  plan,  or  to  cut  clean  ? 

Mr.  Meigs.  They  are  more  and  more  cutting  on  the  idea  to  pre- 
serve the  land  for  future  growth. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand;  but  so  far  as  your  observation  goes, 
what  percentage  is  cut  clean? 

Mr.  Meigs.  A  very  small  percentage  now.     Formerly,  five  years 

o,  there  was  very  much  more  cut  clean  than  is  being  cut  to-day. 

e  are  all  waiting  for  the  future  growth,  protecting  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  owing  to  the  higher  price  of  timber  land 
and  timber  products  and  timber  itself? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Yes;  a  greater  value. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  length  of  time  do  you  estimate  is  required 
before  a  stripling  becomes  of  sufficient  size,  so  as  to  be  of  value  for 
pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Meigs.  About  fifteen  years.  On  certain  soil  I  imagine  it  will 
go  more  than  that,  unless  under  favorable  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  is  a  12-inch  tree? 

Mr.  Meigs.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  place  where  it  is  grown, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that.  But  you  say  it  will  become  a 
tree  in  fifteen  years.  On  the  average  how  old  is  a  12-inch  tree  imder 
favorable  conditions? 

Mr.  Meigs.  I  can  not  tell  you,  sir.  A  12-inch  tree  is  a  good-sized 
tree  to  ctow  from  a  seedling. 

The  Chairman.  Seventy-five  years  old? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not  know  enough  to  tell  you.  I 
should  think  it  was  as  old  as  that,  but  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  depend  somewhat  on  how  thick  the 
forest  was? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Yes;  and  the  condition  of  the  forest.  I  have  seen  trees 
less  than  6  inches  that  were  a  hundred  years  old.  and  I  have  seen 

E laces  where  the  sun  was  allowed  to  come  in  ancl  the  soil  carrying 
«s  trees  where  they  would  increase  their  growth  three  times  in 
annual  growth  by  the  size  of  the  rings. 

The  (SsAiRMAN.  They  also  increase  the  size  of  the  limbs,  and  that 
decreases  the  value? 
Mr.  Meigs.  Of  the  tops? 
The  Chairman.  No;  only  where  it  grows  up. 
I  think  we  will  take  a  recess  now, 
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Mr.  Lyman.  I  want  to  say  that  our  holding  of  timber  land  in  New 
York  State  are  divided  into  65.000  acres  or  yirgin  land  and  a  little 
over  200,000  acres  of  nonvirgin  land,  and  that  gives  you  a  basis  upon 
which  you  are  entirely  without  definite  information. 

Mr.  Arthtjb  T.  Safford.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  one 
of  the  committee  asked  me  about  the  pnce  of  steam  power,  and  I 
stated  it  was  from  $15  to  $100.  I  had  in  mind  at  the  time  eleven- 
hour  power,  because  that  had  been  my  own  work  in  connection 
with  steam.     It  would  be  more  than  twice  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Fifteen  dollars  when  in  large  quantities,  and  $100 
when  in  small  units? 

Mr.  Safford.  Yes.  Another  question  was  called  to  my  attention 
in  the  different  testimony  that  was  sent  to  me.  There  was  some 
question  about  worn-out  streams,  and  I  was  asked  to  testify  about 
tnat.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  International  Paper  Company  has 
not  any  plants  on  what  are  called  worn-out  streams.  I  consider 
them  better  than  what  are  called  the  average  water-power  streams. 

Mr.  Meigs.  I  want  to  make  a  point  clear  When  I  say  we  could 
cut  timber  from  planted  stock  in  fifteen  years  I  ^id  not  mean  to  say 
that  we  could  then  cut  12-inch  trees.  Under  the  natural  process  of 
growth,  when  they  are  planted  4  feet  apart  to  start  vdth,  in  about 
that  time  there  would  be  a  thinning  process. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  new  trees) 

Mr.  Meigs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  not  be  worth  cutting  for  anything 
else  than  bean  poles. 

Mr.  Meigs.  We  could  put  the  cuttings  from  the  timber  into  pulp 
wood  in  fifteen  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  convince  me  of  that,  sir.  I  have 
been  raising  spruce  trees  all  my  life  on  good  rich  soil. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.40  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  committee  reassembled,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
Hon.  William  H.  Stafford  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  At  the  request  of 
Mr.  Mann  I  was  asked  to  take  the  chair  and  proceed  with  the  hear- 
ings.   Mr.  Lyman,  you  may  call  yqur  next  witness. 

b/Lt.  Ltbcan.  Were  you  through  with  Mr.  Meigs? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes;  we  finished  with  him. 

Mr.  Ltman.  There  was  a  point  raised  as  to  the  wide  difference 
between  the  cost  of  a  cord  of  wood  at  the  mill,  which  was  said  to  be 
$7.80  by  Mr.  Meigs,  and  the  price  of  $15.50  delivered  at  Watertown. 
Mr.  Mann  deducted  the  one  rrom  the  other  and  gave  the  impression 
that  a  very  considerable  part  of  that  would  be  indicated  to  be  profit. 
Mr.  Meigs  has  given  me  a  statement  showing  how  the  cost  is  finally 
developed  at  the  point  of  delivery,  and  a  comparison  of  that  with  the 
selling  price,  which  I  would  like  to  have  go  mto  the  record.  I  will 
read  it  and  then  hand  it  to  the  stenographer.     [Reads:] 

Santa  Clara  Lumber  Company,  cost  of  rossed  wood  delivered  to  Watertown,  1908: 

Stumpaee  bought,  $3  per  rough  cord^  delivering  to  mill,  $4.80  per  rough  cord;  $7.80 

per  rough  cord  total.    Shrinkage  in  milling,  25  per  cent.    One  rough  cord  yields  there- 

9re  75  per  cent  of  roesed  cord.    Cost  of  rou{;h  wood,  shrank,  $10.40  per  rossed  cord* 
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That  is,  a  roesed  cord  of  wood  has  110.40  worth  of  lougji  wood  in  it.  liilling,  11.82  per 
rofiBed  cord;  freight,  11.75  per  rosaed  cord;  total,  $13.97,  plus  overhead  charges,  ^ 
cents. 

Those  are  nuscellaneous  charges,  I  believe,  administration  expenses, 
and  things  of  that  kind. 

Total,  114.47,  -delivered  at  Watertown.    The  selling  price  b  115.60— 

showii^  a  profit  of  SI. 03  per  rossed  cord. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  What  is  included  in  that  item  of  expense  for  mill- 
ing? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  would  be  the  labor  and  interest  on  plant,  I  sup- 
pose. 

Mr.  Meios.  Materials,  and  repairs.    There  may  be  interest  in  that. 

Mr.  Lyman.  These  figures.  Mr.  Meigs  tells  me,  came  from  his  books. 

Mr.  Stafford.  They  will  oe  received,  and  the  table  will  be  inserted 
in  the  record. 

(Following  is  the  table  referred  to:) 

SANTA  GLABA  LUMBER  COMPANT, 

Cost  of  rossed  wood  delivered^  Watertown,  1908. 

Stumpa^  bought per  rough  cord. .    |S.  00 

Delivermg  to  mill do....      4.80 

7.80 

Shrinkage  in  milling  25  per  cent. 

One  rough  cord  yields  0.75  of  rossed  cord. 

Cost  rough  wood per  roesed  cord . .    10. 40 

MiUing do....      1.82 

Freight do....      1.75 

18. 97 
Overhead  chaiges 50 

14.47 

Selling  price 15.50 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  expected  to  have  more  wood  experts  at  this  hour, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  appeared.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Curtis  to 
testify  m  regard  to  the  second  item,  the  value  of  milling  plants, 
$38,260,000. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Curtis, 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WABBEN  CTJBTIS,  A  DIBECTOB  OF  THE 

INTEBNATIONAL  PAPEB  COMPANY. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  Stafford,  acting  chairman.) 

Mr.  Stafford.  Give  your  name  and  what  position  you  have 
occupied  in  connection  with  the  International  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  Curtis.  My  name  is  Warren  Curtis.  At  present  I  am  one  of 
the  directors.     I  formerly  had  charge  of  the  construction  work. 

Mr.  Stafford.  If  you  nave  any  statement  to  make  as  to  the  item 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Lyman,  you  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  would  say  that  the  statement  here  of  $22,000  as  the 
cost  of  a  plant  complete  to  make  paper  is  $22,000  a  ton.  My  expe- 
rience is  that  it  costs  a  little  more  than  that.  It  costs  nearer  |25|000 
a  ton  for  most  of  the  plants,  modem  plants* 
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Mr.  Stafford.  On  what  do  you  base  your  estimate  f 

Mr.  Curtis.  On  haying  built  seyeral  mills.  That  includes  the 
deyelopment  of  thepower,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  are  the  respectiye  items  which  constitute 
that  ag^egate  amount  of  $22,500  per  ton  of  paper? 

Mr.  Curtis.  In  the  first  place,  the  water-power  deyelopments, 
taking  the  ayerage  of  that ;  and  they  would  cost  about — for  a  hundred- 
ton  paper  mill  plant,  including  sulphite  and  ground-wood  capacity 
enough  to  supply  the  paper  mill — it  would  cost  about  $80  a  norse- 
power,  and  it  would  take  about  11,250  horsepower  to  make  a  ton  of 
paper  and  pulp,  which  would  be  about  $900,000  at  $80. 

Air.  Stafford.  How  do  you  arriye  at  your  estimate  of  $80  per 
horsepower) 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  the  general  cost  of  deyeloping  the  power, 
including  the  property  and  building  dams  and  hydramics  and  put- 
ting in  tne  water  wheels,  making  a  complete  power  deyelopment. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Proceed  now  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Curtis.  Haye 
you  anything  further  to  state  on  the  item  of  yaluationt 

Mr.  Curtis.  At  $80? 

Mr.  Stafford.  No;  this  general  item  as  to  which  you  are  now 
testifying,  as  to  the  accuracy  of  itt 

Mr.  Curtis.  No,  sir;  from  my  experience  that  is  about  right. 

Mr.  Stafford,  uo  I  understand,  in  the  estimate  you  haye  just 
giyen,  you  haye  included  horsepower  yaluationl 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir;  about  what  it  would  cost  to  deyelop  that 
amoimt  of  power. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  actual  cost  of  inyestment  to  deyelop  that 
amount  of  horsepower? 

Mr.  Curtis,  i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  that  is  independent  of  the  preyious  item  in 
the  statement  as  to  the  yalue  of  the  undeyelopea  water  powers, 
which  were  rated  at  $50  per  horsepower? 

Mr.  Curtis.  In  some  cases  that  would  be  independent  of  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Why  do  y^ou  limit  or  qualify  your  statement, 
saying  that  in  some  cases  it  would  be  independent?  Will  you 
explam  why  you  included  in  the  yaluation  or  this  item  the  mill 
plant,  and  why  there  is  a  special  item  for  the  yaluation  of  imde- 
yeloped  water  powers  in  the  prior  one? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  haye  not  the  yaluation  of  the  undeyeloped  water 
power.  That  yaries  so  that  it  would  be  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  &x 
a  yalue  on  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  I  understand  the  prior  items  referred  to  water 
power  that  is  not  used  at  present  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  at  the 
respectiye  mills? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir;  it  includes  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Why  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Suppose  you  bought  a  power,  it  would  depend  on 
what  you  would  haye  to  pay  for  it,  what  you  would  buy  it  for.  That 
is  included  in  that  $900,000. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  water  power  is  included  in  this  yaluation  of 
the  mill  plant  at  the  outside  of  $38,250,000,  on  page  11  of  the  report? 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  seems  to  include  eyerything. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Does  it  include  any  yaluation  that  is  included  in 
the  prior  item,  the  yalue  of  undeyeloped  water  powers? 
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Mr.  CxTBTis.  No,  sir.  I  did  not  read  it  that  way,  but  my  estimate 
does. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Your  estimate  of  $80  per  horsepower  includes 
the  value  of  imdeveloped  water  power  as  well  as  developed  t 

Mr.  CuBTis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  "Whereas,  the  item  included  in  the  valuation  of 
mill  plants,  etc.,  includes  merely  the  valuation  on  the  developed 
water  powers? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  do  not  catch  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  reporter  will  read  the  question. 

(The  last  question  was  read  by  the  reporter  to  the  witness.) 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  what  this  does,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  recentlv  have  you  had  charge  of  the  construe* 
tion  of  any  paper  or  pulp  mill  i 

Mr.  Curtis.  Right  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  this  valuation  that  you  have  given  us  based 
on  present  prices  of  construction) 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes.  sir;  labor  and  material. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Based  on  present  prices? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you.  while  superintendent  of  construction, 
inventoried  the  valuation  oi  the  respective  plants  according  to  the 
specialized  items  included  in  this  report? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No,  sir;  not  lately. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Your  estimate  of  the  cost  of  plant  of  $22,500  per 
ton  of  paper  is  predicated  upon  your  statement  here  that  the  cost  of 
a  100-ton  paper  mill  plant,  including  ground  wood  and  sulphite  plants, 
costs  $80  per  horsepower? 

Mr.  Curtis.  In  tnis  $22,500  estimate  I  am  ^ving  $25,000. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  is  above  the  stated  price  m  the  memorandum  of 
the  company? 

Mr.  Curtis.  YeS;  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Iji  this  item  I  direct  your  attention  to  workmen's 
houses,  and  ask  why  that  should  be  included  in  the  capitalization  of  a 
plant. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Because  the  company  has  built  the  houses.  Some  of 
these  plants  are  out  in  the  woods,  and  they  had  to  have  houses  to 
Uve  in,  and  in  some  cases  the  company  had  to  build  them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  This  does  not  refer  to  the  company's  houses  located 
in  villajges  where  the  paper  mills  are  established? 

M^.  Curtis.  Some  of  them  do ;  some  of  the  houses. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  consider  that  a  proper  part  for  the  capitali- 
zation of  a  mill  property? 

Mr.  Curtis.  If  you  own  them,  certainly.  You  have  to  have  places 
f  jr  the  men  to  live. 

Mr.  Sims.  Don't  you  get  rents  from  the  operatives  for  the  houses? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Of  course  it  is  separate  and  distinct  from  the  real 
estate  and  buildings  included  in  storehouses  and  properties  that  are 
directly  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  paper  ana  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  is.  Most  of  our  storehouses  are  part  of  the  mill 
buildings,  and  others,  again,  are  outside. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  stnkes  me  as  being  an  item  that  is  somewhat 
irrelevant  to  include  in  the  capitalization  aa  a  basis  upon  which  to 
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determine  the  price  of  paper,  for  the  company  miffht  own  the  dwell- 
ing houses  of  all  of  ita  operatives,  and  yet  it  could  hardly  be  consid- 
ered a  proper  item  upon  which  to  base  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  of  judgment  and  opinion.  Of 
course  if  we  rent,  as  we  do  in  some  cases  in  New  York,  storehouses, 
and  we  kept  the  paper  there  loi^,  it  would  take  all  the  profit  there 
was  to  pay  storage.  Our  object  is  to  have  the  storehouses  at  the  mill 
as  mucn  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  storehouse^  and  build- 
ings and  truck-handling  plants  are  all  necessary  to  a  well  equipped 
Elant.  I  am  directing  your  attention  to  the  item  of  workmen's 
ouses,  which  I  understand  to  be  dwelUng  houses. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  questioning  whether  that  is  a  proper  item  of 
capitaUzation  upon  which  to  base  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Well,  the  rent  goes  into  the  profit. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  say  the  rents  go  into  the  profits,  Mr.  Curtis,  and  are 
accoimted  for  in  the  general  statement) 

Mr,  Curtis.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  general  results. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  suppose  you  rent  them  just  as  you  would  any  other 
property,  for  what  they  bring? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Of  course  the  rents  could  be  adjusted  much  lower  or 
higher,  and  that  could  be  adjusted  in  the  workmen's  wages  so  as  to 
produce  a  result  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Of  course  we  get  a  rent  from  them,  and  that  goes 
into  the  general  returns  of  pront  and  loss.  Now,  if  you  do  not  count 
them  in  you  will  make  that  much  less  money  on  your  paper. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  manufacturing  plant  itself  might  make  one  return, 
while  the  rents  of  houses  in  a  small  village  might  make  another  as 
compared  with  a  mill  that  did  not  have  that  kind  of  an  investment. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  can  not  say  positively,  but  my  opinion  is  that  these 
rents  go  right  into  the  profit  and  loss  account. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  may  be.  Your  earnings  on  the  capital  invested 
might  be  10  per  cent,  and  the  earnings  on  dwelling  nouses  might 
be  2,  or  possibly  20.  I  suppose  the  investment  is  not  very  large  in 
that  kind  of  thfng  relatively  to  the  whole  investment. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  the  percentage  of  increase,  speaking 
generally,  in  the  cost  of  plants  during  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  OuRTis.  No,  sir;  I  could  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  valuation  of 
plants  by  reason  of  increase  of  prices  of  materials  and  machinery? 

Mr.  Curtis.  In  the  nineties  we  bought  steel  in  Pittsburg  delivered 
on  the  cars  and  ready  for  direction  at  a  cent  a  pound,  and  the  last 
steel  we  bought  ran  up  to  3  and  4  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  is  it  about  the  finished  product  in  the  form  of 
machinery — ^paper  machines,  and  grinders,  and  sulphite  distillers? 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  about  25  per  cent  higher  than  formerly.  In 
some  cases  it  is  more;  but  rough  machinery  like  a  grinder  or  casting 
is  about  2g  per  cent  higher. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
paper  machines? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir.  We  used  to  buy  paper  machines  for  $10,000 
or  $12,000,  and  now  we  pay  $60,000. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  The  capacity  has  also  mcreased.  You  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  you  are  paymg  five  times  as  much  for  the  same 
capacity  of  machine  as  you  paid  ten  years  agol 

Mr.  Curtis.  No,  su*.     I  rather  think  it  is  cheaper,  if  anything. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  are  paying  for  a  larger  machine,  of  larger 
capacity  and  size? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
same  unit  of  machinery? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  think  not,  taking  it  as  a  unit. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say,  Mr.  Curtis? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Not  except  as  to  the  items  of  making  up  this  $23,250 
or  $25,000,  under  the  water  power. 

Mr.  Stafford.  We  would  like  to  have  those  respective  items. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Then  the  paper  machinery  and  the  mill  would  cost 
about  $10,000  a  ton,  a  100-ton  mill.  That  is  $1,000,000.  The 
sulphite  mill  necessary  to  supply  that  paper  mill  would  be  25  tons' 
capacity  at  $5,000  a  ton.  That  would  De  $125,000,  and  the  ground- 
wood  mill  outside  of  the  power,  100  tons,  woula  be  $3,000  a  ton,  and 
that  would  be  300,000  capacity.  That  makes  the  total  for  a  100-ton 
mill  complete  $23,250  a  ton. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  your  estimate  as  to  the  total  cost  of  plant, 
based  upon  the  figures  you  have  just  given? 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  total  cost  of  tnat? 

Mr.  Stafford.  To  manufacture  100  tons  of  paper. 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  would  be  $2,325,000.  We  usually  add  about  10 
per  cent  for  contingencies,  and  it  would  bring  it  up,  as  I  said,  to  about 
$25,000  a  ton. 

Mr.  Stafford.  These  figures  you  have  given  are  based  upon  jour 
experience  while  superintendent  of  construction  of  the  International 
Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  years  does  that  run  back? 

Mr.  Curtis.  My  own  experience? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Well,  while  you  have  been  superintendent. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  have  oeen  forty  years  in  the  business.  I  have  built 
mills  in  Iowa,  and  Illinois,  amd  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  believe  that  $22,500  per  ton  of  paper  pro- 
duction a  low  estimate  as  based  upon  the  current  prices  for  these 
respective  items  for  ecjuipping  a  whole  plant? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  If  there  is  nothing  further,  we  are  very  much 
obUged  to  you,  Mr.  Curtis. 

i&.  Lyman.  Mr.  Chairman^  in  regard  to  that  item  of  workmen's 
houses ;  in  the  first  place,  this  is  a  statement  of  property  owned  by  the 
company. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  is  an  inventory  of  the  property  justifying  the 
capitaUzation? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Yes.  I  think  I  said  when  I  first  introduced  this 
statement  that  we  regarded  the  valuation  of  $22,500  as  low  and  that 
we  threw  in  a  ^eat  many  of  these  items  here,  the  miscellaneous 
expenditures  and  investments,  as  an  offset,  if  you  please,  to  the 
depreciation;  and,  secondly,  I  think  it  is  proper  anyway  to  include 
the  workmen's  houses,  because  they  pay  a  lair  return,  something 
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like  $50,000 — ^I  am  speakm^  from  memory — ^and  that  goes  into  the 
funds,  and  it  is  that  sort  of  thin^  that  has  helped  us  U>  eke  out  an 
income  to  pay  our  small  dividend  and  sell  our  paper  at  such  a  low 
price  as  we  do.  ^  ^ 

Here  is  a  letter  which  will  give  some  information  in  regard  to  the 
increase  in  price  of  repair  and  construction  materials.  I  have  a 
good  deal  more  data  of  that  sort,  but  I  will  just  refer  to  this  one  as 
apropos  of  your  inquiry  of  Mr.  Curtis.  This  is  from  the  Baker  & 
Snevlin  Company,  builders  of  pulp  and  paper-making  machinery, 
Saratoga  Springs  They  say  that  the  pri^  of  the  following  mat^ 
rials  have  been  as  follows  [reads]: 

Bronze  castings,  1^3,  23)  cents;  1907,  36)  cents.  Iron  castings,  1903,  3  cents; 
1907,  4  cents.  Barker  attachments,  1903,  $50;  1907,  $55.  Grinder  valves,  1903, 
114;  1907, 118.    Diaphragm  screens,  1903,  |285;  1907,  $350. 

(At  this  point  Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  chairman,  entered  the  room 
and  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  Lyman.  In  New  Hampshire  we  have  146,422  acres  of  timber 
lands,  and  in  Vermont  76,803  acres;  and  Mr.  Amey,  I  think,  is  quali- 
fied to  speak  as  to  the  value  of  the  lands  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont. 

(Following  is  the  letter  above  referred  to  in  full :)     " 

Sabatooa  Springs,  N.  Y.,  May  16, 1908. 

Mr.  L.  If.  BiCKFORD,  Manager,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.  F. 

DxAR  Sir:  Referring  again  to  your  favor  rec[uestine  list  of  comparative  prices  as 
charged  you  from  1898  to  1907,  we  give  below  list  which  we  trust  will  be  of  service  to 
you.  You  will  note,  in  order  to  make  comparison,  we  have  supplied  you  prices  aa 
of  1907  of  valves  and  diaphragm  screen  not  actually  sold  you.  Prices  ^ven,  however, 
are  those  which  would  have  oeen  charged  ]rou  had  you  favored  us  with  your  orders. 
Any  further  information  along  this  line  -^^^oh  you  desire  we  wUl  be  glad  to  supply 
youy  if  you  will  advise  ub. 


Artlole. 

1806. 

im. 

1907. 

Itmiim  OiMitlngf  ......•• 

10.20 

.03 

86.00 

12.00 

I0.28i 
.03 

n.00 

14.00 

llAOO 

28&00 

22.50 

45.00 

75.00 

t46.00 

10.361 

Iron  cutting*  T. , 

.04 

Barker  attachments.. 

56.00 

Orindsr  Talres 

18.00 

KKlndi  aquaregate  valvea... 

136l00 

Dlaphn^im  acrmna 

850.00 

2-ipch  i»TAn«!e  v  valve* ,,, 

27.25 

}4Ttch  ^ron«»  Y  vftirea 

4aoo 

60.00 

Wnch  bfonw  Y  valvf*!! 

101.00 

10-lnch  bronw  Y  Talve* 

4iaoo 

Very  truly,  yours, 


Baksr  &  Shsvun  Oo.y 
J.  H.  Bakbr,  Treaturer 


STATEMEirr  OF  HB.  JOHN  T.  AHET. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Amey,  give  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Amet.  John  T.  Amey.  I  have  been  asked  to  state  to  the 
committee  what  I  know  about  the  lands  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  in  the  States  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  and  to  state 
what,  in  my  judgment,  is  their  value.  The  area,  as  I  understand  it, 
in  New  Hampshire  is  146,000.  I  think  50,000  acres  of  that  is  virgin 
forest  or  land  that  is  as  good  as  virgin  forest  for  pulp-wood  purposes. 
Some  land  that  was  cut  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  ana  not  cut 
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closely  for  saw  logs  will  yield  now  as  much  pulp  as  it  would  oririnally. 
The  balance,  96,000  acres,  is  land  that  has  been  cut  over  within  ten 
years  to  a  10-inch  limit — that  is,  nothing  cut  smaller  than  10  inches 
on  the  stump. 

I  am  familiar,  very  famiUar,  with  the  Vermont  lands  and  fairly 
f amiUar  with  the  New  Hampshire  lands.  I  do  not  represent  the  Inter- 
national. My  connection  is  with  another  lumber  company,  not  a 
pulp  company. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  are  you  with ! 

Mr.  Amey.  The  Connecticut  River  Lumber  Company  and  the  Van 
Dyke  interests  on  the  Connecticut  River,  which  own  and  control 
350,000  acres  of  timber  land:  and  that  has  been  my  department — to 
look  after,  buy,  and  sell,  and  operate  the  timber  lands  of  that  com- 
pany. 

I  nave  figured  the  value  of  the  New  Hampshire  lands  owned  by  the 
International  Paper  Company  in  the  following  way:  50,000  acres 
worth  $30  per  acre;  96,000  acres  worth  $8  per  acre,  making  an  aver- 
age of  $15  per  acre  value  of  the  New  Hampshire  lands. 

I  figure  the  Vermont  lands,  76,000  acres;  26,000  acres  that  has 
been  cut  more  or  less  within  ten  years,  worth  $8  per  acre;  50,000 
acres  that  are  worth  $30  per  acre;  and  I  arrive  at  these  conclusions 
in  the  following  way:  Tne  Vermont  lands  averaging  $30  per  acre 
will  cut  an  average  of  10  cords  per  acre.    That  stumpage  is  worth  $3 

fer  cord.  That  1  consider  a  fair  average  for  the  Vermont  area  which 
figure  at  $30  per  acre.  I  know  of  towns,  I  know  of  12,000  acres  in 
one  town,  that  will  cut  15  cords  per  acre  that  was  cut  thirty-five  to 
forty  years  ago  for  saw  logs,  but  cut  loosely  and  not  closely,  the  best 
picked  out,  as  was  the  custom  in  m^  section  of  the  country  at  that 
time.  That  stumpage  in  that  town  is  worth  $5  per  cord,  because  it 
is  veiy  accessible,  it  can  be  taken  to  their  miUs  at  $4  per  cord 
expense.  It  is  worth  at  their  mills  at  the  present  market  value  of 
pulp  wood  in  that  section  $9  per  cord  at  the  present  time.  I  think  a 
year  ago  it  was  worth  $1  more  than  that. 

The  rf ew  Hampshire  lands  I  figure  in  substantially  the  same  way, 
except  that  the  96,000  acres  at  $8  per  acre  was  land  that  has  been 
more  or  less  cut  within  ten  years.  But  my  knowledge  of  their  cutting 
is  that  they  only  cut  to  a  10-inch  Umit — 10  inches  on  the  stump. 
Good  spruce  land  cut  to  a  10-inch  limit  still  has  upon  it  2  cords  at 
least,  and  sometimes  3,  of  timber  between  the  6-inch  limit  and  the 
10-inch  limit.  I  do  not  regard  anything  of  any  value  to  cut  below 
6  inches  for  any  purpose;  it  is  valuable  to  grow,  but  not  to  cut;  so 
that  I  average  the  value  of  the  Vermont  lands  at  $22  per  acre.  I 
know  parties  who  are  responsible  who  would  like  to  buy  them  at 
that  figure  to-day.  The  average  value  of  the  New  Hampshire  lands 
is  $15  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  sales  of  that  land  at  that 
price? 

Mr.  Amey.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  parties  with  whom  I  made  a  sale 
myself  within  six  years  at  $27.50  an  acre. 

The  Chairhan.  What  were  these  lands  worth  in  the  market  ten 
years  ago) 

Mr.  Amet.  I  suppose  they  were  worth  $10.  I  am  speaking  now 
with  reference  to  tne  good  lands — the  lands  that  I  know  figure  at  $30. 
I  suppose  they  were  worth  in  the  land  market  $10. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  mcrease  is  due  to  the  growth  of 
the  timber,  and  how  much  to  the  enhancement  of  the  value  of  the 
timber? 

Mr.  Amey.  In  ten  years  50  per  cent  is  due  to  the  increase  in  growth, 
and  50  per  cent,  if  the^  have  doubled,  is  due  to  the  enhancement  in 
value.  Whatever  the  mcrease  is,  50  per  cent  is  due  to  the  increase  in 
growth  in  ten  years.  In  other  words,  I  estimate  that  timber-cut 
lands,  cut  to  a  10-inch  limit,  will  increase  5  per  cent  per  year  in  growth 
and  volume. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  ten  years  ago  this  land  was  worth  $10 
an  acre,  and  that  in  ten  years  the  timber  would  increase  in  value  50 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Amet.  I  say  in  volume. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  in  volume  and  value  at  the  same  valu- 
ation of  timber. 

Mr.  Amey.  The  same  valuation  per  cord,  but  in  ten  years,  of  course, 
the  price  changes. 

Tne  Chairman.  That  would  make  $15  for  the  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  say  it  is  worth  $30  an  acrel 

Mr.  Amey.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  land,  irrespective  of  the  increased  worth 
of  the  timber,  doubled  in  value  in  the  ten  years) 

Mr.  Amey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  timber  land  generally  doubled  in  value  in 
that  time? 

Mr.  Amey.  Yes,  sir;  in  northern  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 

The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  the  increase  of  growth? 

Mr.  Amey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  land  with  the  satiie  amount  of  stumpage 

Mr.  Amey.  Vii^in  land,  which  never  changes. 

The  Chairman  (continuii^).  Ten  years  ago  was  only  worth  half 
what  it  would  be  worth  to-day? 

Mr.  Amey.  That  is  true  of  virgin  forest,  which  never  changes  in 
volume — nevtfr  grows. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  as  you  cut  off  down  to  the  limit  you  have  men- 
tioned, sav  to  10  feet  6  inches,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  the 
value  of  that  land  afterwards  in  the  way  of  growtn  alone  in  volimie 
would  be  how  much — 5  or  10  per  cent  additional  a  year? 

Mr.  Amey.  Five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  ten  years  there  would  be  a  cord  and  a  half  where  a 
cord  was  left?     Is  that  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Amey.  Yes;  where  two  cords  were  left,  say,  between  10  feet 
and  10  feet  6  inches,  there  would  be  three. 

Mr.  Sims.  There  is  a  natural  income,  then,  from  that  land,  amount- 
ing to  5  per  cent,  without  investment  of  labor  or  other  addition  t 

Mr.  Amey.  I  so  regard  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  I  understand  that  in  virgin  forest  the  capacity 
does  not  increase  during  the  years? 

Mr.  Amey.  The  volume. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  volume? 

Mr.  Amey.  No,  sir.     If  it  did,  we  can  not  tell  where  we  would  land. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  would  soon  have  more  than  you  could  hold  on 
the  ground? 
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Mr.  Amet.  We  would  soon  have  more  than  we  knew  what  to 
do  with. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  does  it  reach  its  maximum  of  volume? 

Mr.  Amey.  That  would  depend  on  the  age  and  condition  of  each 
individual  tree,  and  the  character  of  its  surroundings,  and  the  nutri- 
tion it  gets  from  the  soil.  There  are  a  great  many  elements  that 
enter  into  that.  Some  trees  will  be  250  years  old  before  they  reach 
their  maturity  and  die.  Other  tre^  die  at  100  years.  It  all  dfepends 
upon  the  surroundings  of  each  individual  tree.  If  you  ask  me  what 
the  average  age  of  old-growth  timber  is,  I  do  not  think  I  can  tell 
you.  I  do  not  think  I  nave  ever  investigated  that  particular  thing 
enough  so  that  I  should  want  to  state. 

The  Qeairman.  Do  you  seU  any  pulp  wood  to  the  International 
Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Amey.  iNever. 

The  Chairman.  Or  to  any  other  company? 

Mr.  Amey.  Never.  We  have  sold  limited  quantities  of  pulp- 
wood  stumpage  recently  but  not  to  the  International. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  received  for  pulp-wood  stumpage 
recently  from  any  company? 

Mr.  Amey.  Seven  dollars  a  cord. 

The  Chairman.  For  stumpage  ? 

Mr.  Amey.   Yes,  sir;  under  a  contract  made  within  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  With  what  company? 

Mr.  Amey.  The  Odell  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Groveton. 

The  Chairman.  Of  where? 

Mr.  Amey.  Northumberland,  N.  H. — Groveton,  N.  H.  That  was 
very  accessible  timber,  however. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  "stumpage?" 

Mr.  Amey.  We  mean  the  value  of  the  standing  tree. 

Mr.  Sims.  Without  any  labor  of  cutting? 

Mr.  Amey.  Without  any  labor  of  cutting. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understood  it  to  mean  that,  but  I  wanted  to  see  if  I 
was  right. 

Mr.  Amey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  worth  that  much  in  the  tree,  per  cord? 

Mr.  Amey.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  an  exception,  however.  I  do  not  un- 
dertake to  say  that  it  averages  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  many  cords  per  acre  were  there  of  that  stumpage? 

Mr.  Amey.  There  were  estimated  to  be  16,  or  about  16,  cords  per 
acre. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  worth  over  $40  an  acre,  then,  as  it  stands? 

Mr.  Amey.  A  little;  yes.  The  International  Paper  Company  have 
some  land  at  Grantville,  Vt.,  that  is  just  as  valuable,  just  as  accessible, 
and  will  yield  just  as  much — nearly  a  whole  township  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  make  by  saving  it  and  not  cutting 
it  and  buying  pulp  wood,  then  ?  It  is  not  becoming  any  more  valuable 
if  it  is  virgin  fcrest. 

Mr.  Amey.  I  suppose  the  idea  is  to  husband  their  resources,  so  to 
speak,  to  have  a  supply  upon  which  they  can  rely.  I  suppose  that 
tne  general  impression  has  been,  for  the  last  two  years,  that  pulp 
wood  was  going  to  be  scarce  in  a  short  time.  It  looked  that  way 
from  our  standpoint. 
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The  Chaerman.  If  it  looks  as  though  pulp  wood  was  going  to  be 
very  scarce  in  the  United  States,  why  is  it  not  desirable  to  let  pulp 
wood  be  brought  in  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Amet.  1  suppose  that  the  more  valuable  you  make  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  better  people  preserve  their  forests,  and  the  better  care 
they  take  of  them,  and  the  more  care  they  take  in  cutting,  and  the 
better  condition  thev  leave  for  the  growth. 

The  Chaibman.  A  man  does  n<jt  take  care  of  a  virgin  forest  who 
cuts  nothing  out  of  it.  ^ 

Mr.  Amey.  No;  that  is  not  taking  good  care  of  it;  certainly  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No.  It  seems  that  they  have  a  large  amount  of 
acreage  of  virgin  forest  in  these  States.  That  means  forest  that 
never  nas  been  cut  over? 

Mr.  Amet.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  good  care  to  keep  it  there  and  not  cut  the 
mature  timber  out  of  it,  is  it? 

Mr.  Amet.  No;  but  I  assume  this:  I  assume  that  they  feel  that 
having  the  large  number  of  mills  that  they  have,  and  the  large  amount 
of  capital  invested,  it  is  necessary  to  have  behind  those  milfe.  in  order 
to  sustain  their  credit  and  in  order  to  feel  safe  in  proceeoing  with 
their  business,  a  large  amount  of  stumpage.  I  should  feel  that  way, 
and  I  suppose  that  is  the  way  they  feel.  I  guess  that  is  the  way  the 
lumbermen  who  are  cutting  tne  saw  logs  feel. 

Mr.  Sims.  While  there  is  no  increase  in  the  value  of  their  timber,  if 
I  understand  you,  in  a  virgin  forest,  you  do  not  mean  that  there  is  no 
increase  in  value  if  there  is  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  timber? 

Mr.  Amet.  Oh,  certainly;  the  value  increases  in  proportion  as  all 
values  in  spruce  increase. 

Mr.  Sims.  Might  not  that  also  be  an  inducement  to  hold  it? 

Mr.  Amet.  It  might;  it  might. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  mere  matter  of  speculation,  of  course. 

Mr.  Amet.  Yes;  it  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  It  is  a  matter  of 
judgment  as  to  what  a  man  thinks  it  is  wisest  and  best  to  do. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  mean  holding  their  own  timber  or  holding  other 
people's  timber?  Are  they  buying  other  people's  and  holding  their 
own  as  a  matter  of  speculation? 

Mr.  Amet.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  protection. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  as  they  think 
it  is  going  up? 

Mr.  Amet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  they  can  make  more  out  of  it  by  holding  it  ? 

Mjt.  Amet.  I  suppose  so;  but  I  think  the  controlling  idea  is,  as  I 
gather  it  from  talkmg  with  men  who  are  interested  in  the  pulp  business, 
to  protect  themselves  as  to  future  supply — to  have  somethmg  behina 
their  mills. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  they  thought  paper  was  going  to  decline  in  the  future, 
there  would  be  no  protection  whatever  to  them  in  holding  timber; 
they  would  rather  get  out  of  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Amet.  There  would  be  one  avenue  of  escape  for  them  in  that 
case;  because  the  timber  is  worth  now  nearly  as  much,  if  not  quite  as 
much,  to  saw  into  dimension  timber  as  it  is  to  put  into  pulp,  at  the 
present  market. 

Mr.  Sims.  Still,  it  is  conceded  that  timber  will  continue  to  advance. 
Is  not  that  the  general  opinion  among  lumber  men — that  pulp  timber 
or  any  other  sort  will  continue  to  advance  as  time  goes  on  I 
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Mr.  Amet.  I  think  so;  as  it  grows  scarce  and  as  the  demand  in- 
creases. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  profitable  to  cut  virgin  timber  for  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Amey.  For  pulp  wood  t  I  assume  that  it  is,  from  the  fact  that 
they  cut  it. 

Mr.  Ryan.  In  one  of  the  cases  you  referred  to  a  few  moments  ago 
you  stated  that  the  value  of  pulp  wood  per  cord  was  a  dollar  less  now 
than  it  was  a  year  a^o. 

Mr.  Amey.  I  think  in  our  local  market,  northern  New  Hamphire 
and  Vermont  market,  the  general  talk  is  that  it  is  about  a  dollar  less — 
that  there  is  not  quite  the  demand  for  it  that  there  was  a  year  ago.  I 
am  not  much  interested  in  the  pulp  business;  in  fact,  I  am  not  at  all 
interested,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  stumpage  contract;  but  I 
think  that  is  the  impression.  It  is  not  quite  as  orisk;  it  does  not  sell 
quite  as  quickly,  and  I  think  the  price  may  be  a  dollar  less. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  ATJOTJSTTTS  M.  CABTEK. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  have  417,000  acres  of  land  in  Maine. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  your  full  name  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  Augustus  M.  Carter. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company^i 

Mr.  Carter.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Carter! 

Mr.  Carter.  I  am  a  civil  engineer,  a  land  surveyor,  a  timber  esti- 
mator, and  a  general  aU-arouna  woodsman. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us — I  suppose  that  is  what  you  are 
there  for — an  idea  in  reference  to  the  value  of  the  timber  land  of  the 
International  Paper  Company  in  Maine  ?    You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Carter.  There  is  a  part  of  the  IntemationalPaper  Company's 
lands  in  Maine  that  I  have  a  personal  knowledge  of.  There  are  other 
of  their  lands  that  I  would  only  know  about  in  general  comparison 
with  the  timber  lands  in  the  section  of  country  where  they  are  located , 
though  I  could  not  give  you  a  detailed  statement  of  all  of  their  lands. 
I  will  state  that  previously  to  the  formation  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  I  was  for  some  time  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Chisholm,  who  was 
then  in  the  paper  business,  and  I  did  a  good  deal  of  land  surveying 
for  him  on  lands  which  belonged,  I  think,  to  the  Otis  Falls  Pulp  Com- 

f)any  at  that  time,  and  are  now  part  of  the  International  Company's 
anas,  and  I  have  been  familiar  with  those  lands  ever  since.  That 
would  cover  about  75,000  acres  of  their  lands.  I  have  been  over 
more  or  less  of  the  balance  of  their  lands,  and  know  the  situation  of 
the  lands  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  first  lands  that  you  speak  of  virgin  forest, 
or  second  or  third  growth? 

Mr.  Carter.  There  are  small  pieces  of  them  that  are  still  virgin. 
Most  of  .them  have  been  cut  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  familiar  with  those  lands f 

Mr.  Carter.  I  have  been  familiar  with  some  of  them  for  fifty  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  worth  in  the  market  ten  years 
ago) 
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Mr.  Cabtbb.  As  to  the  ones  I  am  familiar  with,  ten  years  ago,  the 
selling  value  at  that  time  would  have  been,  I  should  think,  from  $3  to 
$4  an  acre. 

The  Chaikmak.  That  would  be  for  lands  that  had  been  recently 
cut  over? 

Mr.  Carteb.  They  had  been  cut  almost  continuously  at  that  time 
for  forty  years,  or  about  that — thirty-five  vears. 

The  Chairmak.  What  are  those  same  lands  worth  now,  in  your 
opinion,  on  the  market  I 

Mr.  Carter.  You  are  referring  now  to  the  ones  of  which  I  have  a 
special  knowledge,  are  yout 

The  Chairman.  I  am  referrii^  to  the  same  ones. 

Mr.  Carter.  I  should  say  that  to-day  their  value  in  the  market 
would  be  somewhere  about  $8. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  they  yield  of  pulp  wood  per 
acre? 

Mr.  Carter.  I  should  say  that  that  area,  to  take  it  as  a  whole 
would  yield  about  6  or  6  cords  of  pulp  wood  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  a  pretty  good  yield  for  that  character 
of  land? 

Mr.  Carter.  No;  it  is  not.  when  you  cut  everything  on  the  land 
which  is  large  enough  to  make  pulp  of.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  very  few  operators  that  cut  in  that  way.  They  do  not  want  their 
land  cut  in  that  way.  They  will  take  a  certain  size  as  the  Umit,  and 
leave  eVerytliing  smaller  than  that^  on  the  principle  that  it  is  worth 
more  to  leave  there  to  grow  than  it  is  to  cut.  But  still,  if  you  wanted 
to  strip  the  lands  of  everything  that  is  large  enough,  I  think  they 
would  yield  that  much. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  stumpage  rights  worth  up  there? 

Mr.  Carter.  That  depends  very  much  on  the  locality. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carter.  Stumpage  is  worth  from  $4  to,  I  think,  in  some  places, 
as  high  as  $7  per  thousand  feet. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  per  cord  for  pulp  wood?  That  is  what 
we  are  investigating. 

Mr.  Carter.  That  would  be  about  from  $2.60  to  $6. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  sales  having  been  made  at 
those  prices? 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes ;  I  know  of  sales  that  have  been  made  as  high  as 
$4.50  per  cord. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Carter.  That  was  within  the  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mp.  Carter.  I  have  known  it  on  the  Androscoggin  River  in  Maine. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  price  of  pulp  wood  in 
Canada,  or  of  stumpage  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Carter.  My  experience  with  the  Canadian  lands  has  almost 
wholly  been  on  Government  lands,  and  there  the  stumpage  is  fixed  by 
the  Government.     They  have  a  standard  price  for  stumpage. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  no  information  as  to  the  market  price 
of  good  pulp  wood  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Carter.  Not  very  definite  information.  *  I  should  say  that 
there  are  very  few  places  there  where  it  would  be  worth  over  $2.50. 
Of  course  the  stumpage  value  depends  veiy  largely  on  the  cost  of 
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operating.  You  can  get  wood  in  one  place  that  may  cost  you  $3 
to  operate  to  put  aboard  of  cars  for  shipment  and  in  another  place 
it  may  cost  you  $4,  and,  of  course,  the  difference  has  got  to  come  out 
of  the  stumpage. 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  closes  what  we  wish  to  present  so  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  except  a  small  tract  in  Michigan  of 
11,500  acres,  which  we  put  in  at  $7.  According  to  our  detailed 
estimate,  it  accounts  for  $10,000,000  of  the  valuation  of  the  $13,493,000 
that  we  have  put  the  whole  in  at.  The  balance  of  the  lands  are  in 
Canada,  and  possibly  before  the  hearings  close  we  will  have  some- 
body here  to  testify  as  to  them.  I  thii&  some  witnesses  are  on  the 
way  now.  With  that  exception,  that  also  closes  the  question  of 
▼enfication  of  our  st&tement. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  proceed  with  Mr.  Waller's  examination. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Before  Mr.  Waller  testifies,  I  will 
state  that  I  have  received  this  telegram  from  Mr.  Norris.     [Reading:] 

[Td^graxn.] 

New  Yobk,  N.  Y.,  May  16, 1908. 
Jaices  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Pvlp  and  Paper, 

WashingUm,  D,  C: 

The  Brownville  Paper  Company,  of  which  George  \ ; .  Sherman  is  president^  was  in 
fiber  and  manila  i)ool  and  participated  in  its  profits.  S.  A.  Upnam  represented 
Brownville  Paper  Company  at  association  meetings.  I  have  come  into  possession 
of  copies  of  minutes  of  Fiber  and  Manila  Association  showing  transactions  in  the  fiber 
and  manila  pool  covering  receipts  exceeding  four  and  one-luilf  million  dollars.  Also 
sales  of  853,677  tons  of  invoice  values  of  $32,000,000,  with  net  profits  of  $4  835,652  in 
twenty-six  and  two-thirds  months.  Also  report  of  auditing  committee  of  December 
4,  1907,  indicating  that  Fiber  and  Manila  Association  was  bearing  only  a  percentage 
of  office  expenses  borne  by  a  number  of  associations  at  No.  1  West  Thirty-fourth  street, 
New  York.  I  understana  that  the  matter  submitted  to  the  New  York  grand  jury  has 
been  forwarded  to  Washington,  but  an  interval  of  one  month  must  elapse  before  an 
indictment  will  be  framed,  because  Washington  officials  are  slow  in  passmg  upon  the 
papers  in  such  cases.  Shall  I  send  my  minutes  to  you?  The  minutes  show  that  asso- 
ciation had  apresscommittee,  which  reported  that  the  paper-trade  papers  would  main- 
tain a  conservative  policy  in  regard  to  their  publishing  articles  concerning  association 
inatters.  A.  G.  Scrimgeour,  of  41  Park  Row,  r^ew  York,  is  chairman  of  the  press  com- 
mittee which  fixed  the  trade  papers.  At  the  meeting  held  at  3  p.  m.,  Thursday, 
November  21,  1907,  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  M.  E.  Marcuse,  of  Richmond, 
Va..  G.  W.  Sisson,  jr.,  and  H.  H.  Everard,  was  appointed  to  meet  with  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association  and  take  up  the  matter  of  securing  representation  of  the 
fiber  and  manila  branch  of  the  business  upon  any  committee  which  maybe  appointed 
to  cooperate  with  the  Civic  Federation. 

I  am  forwarding  to  you  by  to-night's  mail  clipping  from  the  Paper  MOl  of  December 
1, 1905,  attributing  the  following  statement  to  a  high  official  of  the  International  Paper 
Company: 

''Was  at  the  directors'  meeting  last  Wednesday;  a  favorable  statement  of  current 
earnings  made,  showing  that  the  cost  of  production  is  being  reduced  as  a  result  of 
improvements  made  in  the  plants.  The  product  is  sold  for  eighteen  months  in  advance 
at  satisfactory  prices.  Actual  figures  show  that  for  the  three  months  ending  December 
1  the  compny  made  more  paper  than  for  any  corresponding  three  months  in  its  his- 
tory,  and  aelivered  to  its  customers  during  the  same  period  about  16  per  cent  more  than 
for  an3r  corresponding  period  in  the  pMEiat.  In  view  of  the  encouraging  results  and 
promising  outlook,  the  directors  authorized  the  instaUing  of  10  new  macnines,  which 
will  be  as  large  and  fine  as  any  in  the  world  and  have  the  capacity  of  from  350  to  400 
tons  daily.  The  new  eq^uipment  will  make  the  company  impregnable  and  enable  it 
to  extena  its  export  business.  The  company  already  owns  mill  sites,  water  powers, 
and  timber  lands  ample  for  these  new  inachines.  Its  present  water  power  actually 
developed  is  150,000  noisepower,  and  it  has  an  equal  amount  undeveloped.  These 
water  powers  have  greatly  increased  in  value  since  their  acauisition  on  account  of  the 
^reat  demimd  for  electrical  power.    AU  of  the  company's  realty  has  similarly  enhanced 
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in  value,  its  timber  lands  especially.  The  company  not  only  acquired  these  wood- 
lands and  water  powers  at  a  time  of  depreciation  m  ^ue,  but  the  company  itself  was 
formed  and  capitalized  when  industnal  properties  were  at  their  lowest  ebb.  The 
consequence  is  that  its  buildings  and  hydraulic  developments  could  not  to-day  be 
produced  at  an^^hing  like  their  original  cost,  and,  in  addition^  upward  of  $6,000,000 
has  been  spent  in  improvements  and  new  construction." 

John  Norbu. 

STATEKENT  OF  TOK  T.  WALIEE,  ESQ. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  your  name,  Mr.  Waller? 

Mr.  Waller.  Tom  T.  Waller. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  position  with  the  International 
Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  am  second  vice-president  and  manager  of  the 
department  of  sales. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  prepared  to  make  us  a  statement! 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  should  Uke  first  to  touch  upon  the  testimony  given 
by  Mr.  Norris  with  reference  to  our  company,  and  refute  or  explain 
tne  various  statements  where  he  has  brought  our  name  into  it.  And 
I  thiiJc  it  is  proper  to  draw  the  committee's  attention  to  this  fact: 
That  Mr.  Norris  m  his  opening  testimony  states  that  he  appears  as 
the  representative  of  suDstantially  all  tne  daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  his  clients  consume  at  least  80  Jper  cent  of 
the  news-print  paper  used  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Norris  does 
not  state  how  many  individual  publishers  he  represents;  but  he  does 
state  that  he  has  received  300  answers  referring  to  the  increased 
price  of  paper,  and  the  methods  of  the  paper  makers  in  dealing  with 
paper  consumers.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  sent  out  an  inquiry 
to  18,000  publishers,  and  1.300  telegrams. 

The  Chairman.  Where  ao  you  say  he  said  that  he  sent  out  word 
to  18,000  pubUshers? 

Mr.  Waller.  Volume  16,  page  819. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  word  that  he  sent  asking  them  to 
respond  to  our  inquiry? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  addressed,  however,  to  that  many 
papers? 

Mr.  Waller.  It  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  No.  I  simply  wondered  whether  that  was  what 
you  referred  to  or  not. 

Mr.  Waller.  That  was  the  basis  of  that  statement.  I  made  that 
as  a  later  note. 

The  American  Newspaper  Directory,  1907,  issued  by  Messrs. 
(Jeorge  P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  states  that  there  are  21,735  newspapers  and 
periodicals  published  in  the  United  States,  of  which  2,358  are  pub- 
lished daily. 

While  300  pubUcations  out  of  21,735  have  thought  it  advisable  to 
pay  {>ostage  m  response  to  Mr.  Norris^s  inquiries,  only  22  have  felt 
that  it  devolved  upon  them  to  have  their  representative  appear 
before  the  investigating  committee  in  person.  In  other  words,  only 
one  out  of  every  thousand  (or,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  daily 
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publioations,  one  out  of  every  hundred),  has  evidenced  enough  interest 
in  the  investigation  to  appear  in  person.     Of  the  22  piibUcations 


whose  representatives  did  appear,  the  International  Paper  Companv 

eight,  viz:  The  New  York 
Times,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  Record- 
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at  present  is  doing  business  with  only  eight,  viz:  The  New 


Herald,  the  Baltimore  American,  the  Springfield  BepubUcan,  the 
Providence  Tribune,  and  the  Providence  Journal. 

From  the  testimonv  ^ven  by  the  representatives  of  these  eight 
publications  before  the  investigating  committee  it  is  shown  that 
their  average  annual  consumption  is  8,000  tons,  and  the  average 
price  $43.01  per  ton.  The  other  14  publications  referred  to  do  not 
receive  their  supply  of  paper  from  the  International  Paper  Company, 
but,  from  their  testimony,  pay  an  average  of  $48.71  per  ton,  and  use 
on  an  average  550  tons  per  annum,  or  a  total  of  7,725  tons  per  annum. 
The  total  annual  consumption  of  the  entire  22  publications  herein 
referred  to  is  70,825  tons,  average  price,  $43.63.  This  tonnage  repre- 
sents but  a  little  over  6  per  cent  of  the  annual  production  of  news- 
print paper  in  the  United  States,  as  admitted  by  Mr.  Norris. 

In  other  words,  on  an  average  these  eight  customers  that  appeared 
who  are  doing  business  with  the  International  Paper  Company  use 
more  than  all  the  other  fourteen  put  together. 

The  Chaibman.  When  you  say  "on  an  average,"  you  mean  the 
average  amount  used  by  each  paper) 

Mr.  Walleb.  Yes;  dividing  the  total  of  the  eight  by  eight.  I  can 
give  you  an  itemized  statement  of  that  if  you  want  it. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  I  want  it  clear  in  my  head  what  you 
mean. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  mean  that  the  total  consumption  of  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Chicago  Dailv  News  and  Record- 
Herald,  the  Baltimore  American,  the  Springneld  RepubUcan,  the 
Providence  Tribune,  and  the  Providence  Journal  averages  8,000  tons 
apiece,  the  Providence  Journal  being  quite  small. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  8,000  tons  apiece? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes;  and  the  other  14  publishers  all  combined  only 
use  7,725;  and  the  total  consumption  of  the  entire  22  publications 
that  were  represented  here  in  person  is  70,825  tons,  from  their  own 
testimony,  their  average  price  being  $43.63. 

In  volume  1,  page  11,  Mr.  Bannon  states  that  the  thing  coinplained 
of,  first,  is  the  price  of  print  paper,  and  suggests  that  the  logical  way 
is  to  start  in  and  show  the  price  of  print  paper.  It  seems  to  me  that 
I  am  the  offender  from  both  sides.  My  company  has  testified  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  get  an  income  for  them  sufficient  to  earn  3 
per  cent  on  the  money  invested  in  the  company;  and  the  publishers 
contend  that  I  have  taken  from  them  so  much  that  they  can  not 
atf ord  to  pay  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  case  you  can  afford  to  take  to  the  woods 
and  tell  the  truth.     PLau^hter.] 

Mr.  Waller.  All  the  Targe  contracts  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  provide  for  a  reserve  stock  of  paper  to  be  kept  subject  to 
the  order  of  the  publisher  in  the  home  city  of  the  publication;  and 
this  necessitates  not  only  a  heavy  expense  in  connection  with  storage 
and  cartage  into  and  out  of  the  storehouse  (approximating  $100,000 
per  annum)  but  locks  up  a  large  amount  of  money.    We  have  had 
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invested  in  paper  on  hand  over  $2,000,000.  I  mal^e  this  statement 
especially  because  a  great  many  people  have  testified  to  the  fact  that 
they  sold  their  paper  largely  r.  o.  d.  mill  or  f.  o.  b.  destination  at 
prices  approximating  those  of  the  International  Paper  Company, 
or  sometimes  lower  tnan  those  of  the  International  Paper  Company. 

Owing  to  the  varying  demands  of  a  publication  by  reason  of  its 
change  m  make-up,  we  are  sometimes  left  with  widths  of  rolls  that 
we  have  to  carry  for  several  months;  and  this  is  an  element  that 
should  be  considered  when  referring  to  our  quoted  prices,  as  most  of 
our  competitors  seU  their  product  without  giving  the  protection  pro- 
vided for  in  our  contracts. 

The  selling  price  applied  to  the  product  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  and  to  its  contracts  for  delivery  of  print  paper  during  1908 
was  not  the  outcome  of  any  combination,  conspiracy,  or  understanding 
with  other  manufacturers,  but  was  based  on  instructions  received 
from  the  board  of  directors.  As  evidence  thereof,  I  submit  a  certified 
copy  of  the  vote  of  the  board,  June  26,  1907,  together  with  an 
extract  of  the  records  from  the  selUng  committee  meeting  October 
11,  1907. 

I  can  submit  a  detailed  list  of  those  publishers  if  you  want  me  to, 
with  the  tonnage,  showing  how  I  arrived  at  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Which  publishers? 

Mr.  Walleb.  The  publishers  that  I  refer  to — the  22  that  appeared 
before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Put  it  in. 

(The  list  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

List  of  publishers  that  have  testified. 


Name. 


Mr.  MaoLennan. 
Mr.  Plominer... 

Mr.  Messier 

Mr.  Pillsbury... 
Mr.  Gardner.... 
Mr.  Bunnell.... 

Mr.  Knight 

Mr.  Stanley 

Mr.  Fisher 

Mr.  Hastings... 
Mr.  Crawford. . . 

Mr.  Milton 

Mr.  Bailey 

Mr.  Bendar 


Publication. 


Topeka  Journal , 

Springfield  Union , 

Asheville  Gazette  News.. 
Manchester,  Vt.,  Union.. 
Syracuse  Post  Standard.. 
News  Tribune,  Duluth.. , 

Beacon  Journal 

Sedalia  Democrat , 

Farm  and  Fireside , 

I^nn  Item , 

Memphis  Appeal 

KnoxYiUe  Sentinel 

Johnstown  Democrat 

Nonpareil,  Council  Bluffs, 


Tonnage. 


fiOO 

800 
160 
760 

1,600 
800 
166 
100 

1,000 
300 
275 
600 
325 
360 


7,725 


Piloe. 


t2.eo 

2.30 
8.00 
2.00 
2.60 
2.38 
2.37 
2.63 
2.43 
2.60 
2.60 
2.57 
2.55 
2.60 


48.71 


Soovoe  of  supply. 


Itaaoa  Paper  Company. 

J.  R.  Booth. 

Antietam  Paper  Company. 

Pejepscot  Paper  Company. 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company. 

Northwest  Paper  Company. 

Whitaker  Paper  Company. 

Graham  Paper  Company. 

Lauxentlde  Paper  Company. 

S.  A.  Shannon. 

Manufacturers  Paper  Company. 

W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co. 

D.  L.  Ward. 

Carpenter  Paper  Company. 


International  Paper  Company* s  customers  that  have  testified. 


Name. 


Mr.  Norrls.... , 
Mr.  McCormlck 

Mr.  Noyes 

Mr.  Agnus 

Mr.  Bowles.... 
Mr.  Dwyer..... 
Mr.  Martin 


Publication. 


New  York  Times 

Chicago  Tribune 

Chicago  Daily  News  and  Record-Herald 

Baltimore  American 

Springfield  Republican 

Providence  Tribune 

Providence  Journal 


Tonnage. 


7,500 
15,000 
30,000 

5,000 
800 

1,800 

8,000 

68,100 


Price  per 
ton. 


S40.00 
43.40 
41.37 
50.00 
4a  00 

6a  00 

50.00 
48.01 
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Mr.  Waller.  Here  is  the  Yote  that  I  referred  to: 

INTBRNATIONAL  PAPBB  COMPANY — ^BOABD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  above,  held  June  26, 1907,  the  following  action  was  taken: 
The  executive  committee  reported  as  follows: 

2.  That  at  meeting  held  June  14, 1907,  the  following  action  in  respect  to  paper  con- 
tracts was  taken: 

1.  Notice  to  be  given  at  the  proper  time  to  terminate  all  contracts  now  existing  for 
the  sale  of  paper  at  less  price  than  $2.10  per  hundredweight  f.  o.  b.  mill  that  shaU  be 
subject  to  termination. 

2.  No  contracts  to  be  made  for  the  sale  of  paper  running  for  more  than  one  year  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  executive  committee. 

3.  No  paper  to  be  sold  at  less  than  $2.10  per  hundredweight  f.  o.  b.  mill  without 
consulting  the  executive  committee. 

4.  All  contracts  to  be  made  in  the  refi^ilar  form,  and  no  substantial  change  to  be 
made  from  that  form  without  consulting  the  executive  committee. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded. 

Voted:  That  the  action  of  the  executive  committee  as  above  set  forth,  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  ratified,  approved,  and  confirmed  as  the  act  of  this  board. 
Attest: 
|8BAL.]  £.  W.  Hydb,  8€cretarjf. 

And  here  is  a  memorandum  from  the  selling  committee: 

nVTBRNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY — SELLXNO  COmaTTBS, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  above,  held  October  11, 1907,  the  following  action  was  taken: 

Mr.  Waller  presented  matter  of  price  to  be  made  on  large  contracts,  and,  without  vote, 
it  seemed  to  oe  the  unanimous  sense  of  the  committee  that  the  company's  contracts 
with  its  laige  customers  for  the  year  1908  shall  be  based  upon  2)  cents  per  pound 
delivered. 

Attest: 

[seal.]  E.  M.  Hyde,  Secretary, 

I  submit  herewith  a  table  showing  the  gross  selling  price  applied 
to  our  deliveries  of  news-print  paper  in  the  United  States  for  eight 
consecutive  calendar  years,  viz,  1900  to  1907,  which  shows  the  annual 
variations. 

In  1900  our  delivered  selling  price  in  the  United  States  for  news- 
print paper 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this,  now?    I  do  not  understand  this. 

Mr.  Walleb.  This  is  a  table  showing  the  gross  selling  price  ap- 
plied to  our  deliveries  of  news-print  paper  in  the  Uniteti  States  for 
eight  consecutive  years. 

The  Chairman.  Of  your  company,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir;  the  International  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  *' gross  selling  pnce?" 

Mr.  Waller.  I  mean  the  average  price  tnat  we  got  for  the  paper 
that  was  invoiced  to  our  customers,  and  delivered  to  them  in  the 
United  States,  in  that  period  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  it  was  f.  o.  b.  mills  or  f.  o.  b.  destination? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  delivered  at  the  sidewalk  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  The  average. 

The  Chairman.  The  average  would  include  the  freight  and  cartage 
charges  which  you  paid  ? 
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Mr.  Waller.  Tea,  sir.  In  the  majority  of  cases  we  deliver  our 
paper.     I  also  have  a  statement,  I  think,  showing  the  net  selling  price. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  those  figures. 

Mr.  Waller.  In  1900  our  delivered  price  was  $2,063.     In  1901 

The  Chairman.  You  mean 

Mr.  Waller.  Two  dollars  and  six  cents  and  three-tenths  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  Etan.  That  included  the  freight  from  delivery  to  destination 
in  every  case? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes;  the  ctoss  price. 

Mr.  Ryan.  No  matter  \mo  paid  it) 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  little  over  2  cents  a  pound  delivered  ? 

A&.  Waller.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  three  figures  nere.  Perhaps  if  I 
use  two  it  will  be  sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  No;  that  is  all  right. 

^.  Waller.  In  1901  the  gross  selling  price  was  $2,126,  an 
advance  of  $1.30  per  ton  over  1900;  in  1902,  $2,077,  a  decrease  of 
$1.02  per  ton  over  1901;  in  1903,  $2,145,  an  advance  of  $1.36  over 
1902;  in  1904,  $2,119,  a  decrease  of  52  cents  per  ton  over  1903;  in 
1905,  $2,074,  a  decrease  of  90  cents  per  ton  over  1904;  in  1906, 
$1,995,  a  little  less  than  2  cents,  a  decrease  of  $1.48  per  ton  over  1905; 
in  1907,  $2.05,  an  advance  of  $1.10  over  1906. 

Mr.  Sims.  Have  you  got  it  for  1908  as  far  as  you  have  gone? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  figures  for  1907? 

Mr.  Waller.  Two  dollars  and  five  cents  delivered.  T  have  it  for 
1908  as  far  as  we  have  gone.    [Looking  among  papers.] 

The  Chairman.  According  to  that  statement,  your  average  price 
delivered  was  less  in  1907  than  it  was  in  1900  or  1901,  whichever  year 
you  began  with? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir;  almost  the  same.  The  figures  are  $2.06 
and  $2.05,  respectively. 

The  Chairman.  Yesj  it  was  less. 

Mr,  Waller.  Yes.  su*.  Our  deliveries  for  January,  February,  and 
March,  1908,  were  billed  at  $44.14,  or  $2,207. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  the  average? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understood  you  a  while  ago  to  say  that  pursuant  to  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  company's  directors,  or  the  selling  com- 
mittee of  the  company's  directors,  you  were  to  make  all  contracts  on 
the  basis  of  $2.50? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  Mr.  Sims ;  but  this  is  the  net  return  that  we 
got  from  contracts  that  we  already  had  in  existence  and  the  contracts 
we  took.  But  furthermore,  I  might  say  that  the  resolution  of  the 
committee  has  no  effect  upon  the  business  of  that  year,  because  our 
paper  is  contracted  for  ahead.  Practically  all  of  it  is  contracted  for 
at  least  a  year  ahead.  But  since  the  date  of  that  resolution  I  have 
taken  no  contracts  at  less  than  2}  cents. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  can  not  reach  the  general  average  for  the  whole 
country  yet,  because  your  contracts  have  not  all  run  out? 

Mr.  Waller.  No,  sir.  Forty-five  per  cent  of  our  business  waa 
practically  tied  up  for  the  following  year. 

In  explanation  of  the  statements  made  by  some  publishers  that  they 
could  not  get  a  renewal  of  contract  or  quotation  from  the  Interna- 
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tional  Paper  Company  when  applied  for,  I  haye  to  say  that  in  the 
winter  of  1906-7  our  contract  customers  called  for  more  paper  than 
we  oould  produce;  and  owing  to  the  congestion  of  freight  our  ship- 
ments horn,  mills  were  delayed  to  an  extent  that  caused  us  to  deplete 
the  reserve  stocks  that  we  carry  in  the  large  cities  to  such  an  extent 
as  made  our  margin  of  safety  in  the  way  of  protection  to  the  publisher 
lower  than  we  Cnought  justified.  We  purchased  several  thousand 
tons  of  paper  from  other  manufacturers  to  meet  this  emergency,  in 
some  instances  losing  S8  per  ton  in  order  to  fulfill  our  contracts.  To 
avoid  a  repetition  of  this  trouble  I  plaimed  to  cut  down  our  obliga- 
tions for  the  year  1908  to  an  extent  equivalent  to  tht^  amount  of  prod- 
uct which  our  department  of  manufacture  advised  they  could  reason- 
ably e^^ct  to  pliEtce  at  my  disposal. 

Mr.  ISToyes  testified  to  the  fact  that  at  our  request  the  Chicago 
News  and  Record-Herald  had  bought  paper,  and  that  they  expected 
that  we  would  recompense  them  for  naving  done  so.  We  limited 
them  to  buy  at  $5  a  ton  in  advance  of  their  contract.  We  had  bought 
all  the  paper  that  we  could  get  to  protect  the  situation;  but  we 
found  the  manufacturers  more  disposed  to  sell  to  publishers  than 
they  were  to  sell  to  us.  We  therefore  told  Mr.  Lawson  (not  Mr. 
Noyes)  that  as  his  stock  of  paper  in  Chicago  was  dangerously  low, 
while  we  anticipated  being  able  to  take  care  of  him  and  see  him 
through,  if  he  felt  nervous  about  it  we  were  willing  to  insure  him 
to  the  extent  of  another  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  tons  and  pay  $6 
a  ton  loss  on  him.    Mr.  Lawson  boujght  500  tons  of  paper.    He 

Said  $8  a  ton  penalty.  He  sent  us  a  bill  for  S5,  and  it  was  imme- 
iately  paid:  and  when  I  found  out  that  he  had  paid  $8  we  remit- 
ted him  the  oalance. 

The  Chairman.  You  still  have  something  to  do  with  it,  then,  on 
that  same  principle;  because  Mr.  Noyes's  testimony  was  that  you 
authorized  him  to  buy  500  tons  of  paper  at  an  advance  of  $5  a  ton. 
They  bought  a  thousand  tons  at  a  still  higher  advance  than  $5  a  ton) 

Mr.  Walleb.  That  is  perfectly  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  have  a  chance  to  do  a  nice  thing  on  the 
other  side.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Waller.  No,  Mr.  Mann;  because  we  authorized  Mr.  Law^son 
to  buy  500  tons  for  the  reason  that  we  were  very  close  to  our  obliga- 
tion as  to  the  reserve 'stock  in  Chicago.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
was  no  absolute  need  of  buying  that  600  tons.  But  Mr.  Lawson, 
because  he  was  fearful  that  we  were  too  confident,  went  and  bought 
another  500  tons  without  any  authority  from  us,  and  entirely  upon 
his  own  responsibility.  Even  the  600  that  he  bought  was  not  ac- 
tually needed. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  badly  frightened  about  the  paper 
market  and  paper  conditions  at  that  time,  apparently? 

Mr.  Waller.  We  certainly  were. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lawson  seems  to  have  been  more  frightened. 

Mr.  Waller.  That  is  perfectly  correct,  sir.  I  think  I  can  intro- 
duce something  as  an  evidence  of  that  right  here. 

We  have  in  our  contracts  a  stipulation  that  in  the  event  of  strikes 
or  conditions  beyond  our  control  we  are  exempt  from  damages.  We 
have  never  availed  ourselves  of  any  such  situation.  When  we  have 
had  strikes  or  floods  or  fires  or  conditions  apparently  beyond  our  con- 
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trol  we  have  always  been  able  to  meet  them.  But  the  condition  in 
Febniaiy,  1907,  was  so  serious  that  I  called  some  of  my  directora 
together,  and  upon  their  advice  I  sent  this  letter  to  our  various  sales 
agents: 

February  13, 1907. 
J.  L.  FsARiNO,  Eeq., 

Sales  Agent,  International  Paper  Company,  Chicago ,  lU, 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  confronted  with  ^*  Conditions  beyond  our  control, "  as  applying  tc 
the  movement  of  our  supplies  over  the  railroads  to  our  mills,  the  securing  of  cars  in 
which  to  load  our  paper,  and  the  handling  of  our  shipments  after  leaving  the  mills. 
These  conditions  in  some  instances  have  been  so  acute  that  we  have  had  to  shut  down 
paper  machines  because  we  did  not  receive  raw  material — weeks  in  transit.  We  were 
almost  forced  to  close  down  operations  at  one  of  our  laigest  mills,  as  every  available 
space  was  filled  with  finished  paper,  amounting  to  hunc&eds  of  tons,  and  no  cars  were 
procurable  to  load  it  in,  and  when  wedid  receive  relief  from  the  railroad,  it  tookfrom  four 
to  five  weeks  in  transit  to  cover  a  distance  that,  under  normal  conditions,  would  require 
'  one-third  of  the  time.  In  one  instance  it  took  twenty-five  days  to  move  a  car  25  miles. 
Although  we  have  ignored  the  question  of  expense  and  have  secured  from  the  railroad 
special  train  service,  the  treatment  of  our  paper  as  perishable  freight,  attaching  of  cars 
to  manifest  trains  running  on  passenffer  schedule,  and  are  doing  everything  in  our 
power  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  tlie  transportation  companies,  we  are  Btul  so  un- 
certain as  to  results  that  we  deem  it  judicious  to  advise  the  laige  consumers  of  our  paper 
of  the  actual  conditions  confronting  us,  and  ask  them  to  aid  us  to  the  extent  of  econo- 
niizing  in  connection  with  the  use  of  our  paper  for  the  next  few  weeks.  In  your  imme- 
diate territory  if  there  is  any  paper  mill  whose  product  is  available  for  prompt  delivery. 
we  will  stand  a  penalty  of  $5  per  ton  if  any  of  our  customers  can  purdiase  a  few  hundrea 
tons  with  the  assurance  of  immediate  delivery,  and  to  this  extent  allow  us  to  increase 
our  reserve  stock. 

While  we  have  temporarily  tided  over  the  shortage  in  Chicago,  it  will  strain  our 
resources  to  the  utmost  to  keep  you  supplied  with  paper  in  advance  of  more  than  a 
few  days'  stock,  and  we  consider  it  necessuy  to  explain  the  situation  to  our  patrons 
and  ask  them  to  lend  all  the  aid  they  consistently  can. 

Kindly  take  this  subject  up  with  our  Chicago  customers  and  report  as  to  what  can 
be  accomplished. 

Your8>  very  truly,  Tom  T.  Waller, 

Manager  of  Sales. 

On  the  same  date  I  also  wrote  him  this  letter: 

February  13, 1907. 
J.  L.  Fearing,  Esq., 

Sedee  Agent,  International  Paper  Comvany,  Chicago,  lU. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  you  a  letter  to-aay,  which  is  the  result  of  a  meeting  held 
on  Monday,  at  which  Mr.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Burbank,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Underwooa,  Mr. 
Bickford,  Mr.  Whitcomb,  and  the  writer  discussed  the  perilous  condition  of  our  stock 
of  paper,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  notify  our  principal  customers  as  to  the 
exact  conditions  confronting  us  and  ask  them  to  aid  us  all  they  possibly  can;  in 
other  words,  to  an  extent  at  leasts  take  advantage  of  the  fourth  clause  of  our  contract 
referring  to  "Conditions  beyond  our  control." 

Mr.  Cnisholm  and  Mr.  Burbank  particularly  requested  that  we  ask  our  customers 
to  purchase  the  paper  referred  to  rather  than  buy  it  ourselves  the  idea  being  that 
the  scarcity  of  the  product  and  our  willingiiess  to  stand  a  penalty  as  great  as  $5  per 
ton  would  perhaps  be  an  object  lesson.  Of  course  we  do  not  want  to  take  such 
action  except  as  a  last  resort,  but  the  situation  is  getting  so  critical  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  get  some  aid  from  our  customers,  or  at  least  put  ourselves  in  a  position  so 
that  in  the  event  of  a  default  in  any  particular  size  roll  it  will  not  be  without  notice. 

I  have  not  exaggerated  the  conditions  that  confront  us  in  the  slightest  decree  in 
my  letter  on  the  ^ject.  We  have  at  this  writing  three  machines  down  for  lack  of 
pulp  that  has  been  in  transit  from  one  of  our  other  mills  for  several  davs.  The  present 
situation  is  in  no  sense  the  result  of  having  oversold  our  product.  We  have  a  theoret- 
ical stock  several  thousands  of  tons  beyond  what  was  available  a  month  a^,  but  as  fast  as 
we  accumulate  paper  it  goes  into  an  element  of "  transit, ' '  and  what  margm  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  maintain  is  an  unknown  quantity.  If,  by  concerted  action,  the  publishers 
oould  reduce  their  consumption  10  per  cent  for  a  week,  it  would  be  a  tremendous  help; 
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aod  even  though  they  take  no  action  hi  this  connection,  we  have  gone  on  record  in  a 
manner  that  I  wink  will  protect  us  under  the  fourth  clause  of  our  contract  in  the  event 
otour  thinking  it  advisable  or  necessary  to  take  advantage  ofsuch  protection* 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Tom  T.  Wallbb, 
Manager  qf  Sales. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  How  long  did  that  conditioii  of  depletion  of  stock 
continue,  and  when  did  you  get  back  to  normal  t 

Mr.  Waller.  I  have  somewhere,  Mr.  StaflFord,  a  report  of  oxir 
stock,  so  that  I  can  give  it  to  you  exactly. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  thought  you  would  Imow,  generally,  how  long  it 
took  you  to  recover  sufficiently  to  be  on  '*Easy  street." 

Mr.  Waller.  We  were  not  on  '*Easy  street"  for  three  or  four 
months,  but  we  were  beyond  any  danger  of  a  mishap  in  four  weeks. 
I  introduce  that  as  an  evidence  to  snow  the  experience  we  went 
through  the  winter  before,  and  the  reason  why,  in  the  next  year,  I 
guarded  agaiost  getting  in  exactly  such  a  condition  by  not  selling 
my  paper  beyona  my  aoility  to  take  care  of  it. 

As  bearing  upon  that,  in  June,  1907,  I  was  told  that  the  tonna^ 
available  from  our  own  machines  for  the  year  1908  would  be  approxi- 
mately 426,000  tons.  I  had  at  that  tune  contracts  which,  if  all 
renewed,  would  call  for  at  least  430,000  tons,  without  making  any 
allowance  for  the  usual  annual  increase  in  each  publication's  con- 
sumption, which  increase  I  had  figured  as  ran^g  from  7  to  10  per 
cent.  ^  We  also  receive  a  transient  trade  that  justified  our  planiung 
to  deliver  approximately  470,000  tons  in  1908.  In  view  of  this  con- 
dition of  anairs  I  instructed  my  salesmen  in  all  cities  to  decline  to 
renew  our  least  desirable  contracts,  cutting  out  all  agreements  held 
through  the  medium  of  jobbers  or  commission  men;  and  in  this  way 
we  lost  84  contracts  or  23,000  tons  of  business. 

I  will  give  you  a  list  of  them,  because  a  great  many  in  that  list  are 
the  people  that  Mr.  Norris  brings  in  as  complaining.  Shall  I  read  the 
list  of  contracts? 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  last  statement? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  said  that  in  view  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  I  in- 
structed my  sales  agents  in  all  cities  to  decline  to  renew  our  least 
desirable  contracts,  cutting  out  all  agreements  held  through  the  me- 
dium of  jobbers  or  commission  men.  It  has  been  our  policy  to  get 
as  close  to  the  consumer  of  paper  as  possible.  We  have  renewed  from 
year  to  year- agreements  with  jobbers.  When  I  found  it  necessary 
to  curtail  my  obligations,  I  naturally  curtailed  those  where  we  did 
not  liave  direct  contract  with  the  customer,  because  the  jobber  would 
use  that  contract  of  his  to  deal  with  other  mills  when  conditions  jus- 
tified it. 

Do  you  want  me  to  read  a  list  of  these  contracts? 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  them  papers  that  were  represented  here 
in  the  testimony? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.     In  fact  I  know  there  are  some. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  need  read  it, 

Mr.  Waller.  Shall  I  put  it  in  I 

The  Chairman.  Yea. 
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(The  list  above  referred  to,  which  was  directed  to  be  made  part  of 
the  record,  is  as  follows:) 

New  Yobk,  N.  Y.,  December  4, 1907. 
Contracts  not  renewed. 

TAKEN  BY  H.  C.  CRAIG  &  CO. 


No. 


1 
3 
8 
4 
6 
0 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
80 
40 
41 
43 


Publication. 


Scranton  Times 

Chattanooga  Medicine  Co 

Altoona  Trlbane 

Scranton  Repablican , 

Scranton  Tribune 

Simple  Aoct.  Sales  Bk.  Co. . . 

York  Gazette , 

Charlotte  News 

Raleigh  Times , 

AshevlUe  News 

Tampa  Tribune , 

Danville  Register , 

Frederick  News , 

Roanoke  World 

Norristown  Register 

Columbia  Record 

WUkes-Barre  Record , 

Bfnghamton  Press 

Scrantonian , 

Allentown  Leader. 

Bloomsburg  Press 

Free  Press,  Raston,  Pa 

PIttston  Gazette 

Carbondale  Leader. , 

Dover  Index 

SchwenksYllle  Item 

Greensboro  News , 

Baltimore  Dispatch. , 

Baltimore  Journal 

Oiangeburg  Times-Dispatch 

Lexington  Dispatch , 

Annapolis  Capitol , 

Cambridge  Record 

Kllicott  City  Times , 

New  Bern  Journal , 

Greenwood  Journal , 

Schenectady  Union , 

Cambridge  Banner :..., 

Western  Tablet  Co. , 

J.  C.  Blair  &  Co 

Powers  Paper  Co , 

Volks  Zeltung. , 

Total 


Tonnage. 


Tons, 
900 
600 
260 
250 
200 
600 
250 
250 
220 
200 
143 

no 

90 

90 

60 

45 

600 

250 

100 

90 

85 

80 

50 

50 

30 

10 

192 

50 

40 

40 

20 

15 

15 

10 

10 

7 

100 

6 

720 

750 

800 

250 


8,128 


Jobber. 


ICegaigee  Bros. 
Direct. 
ICegargee  Bros. 

Do. 

Do. 
Direct. 
Antietam  Paper  Ca 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Megargee  Broii 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Antietam  Paper  Co. 
Dobler  A  Mudge. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


TAKEN  BY  REMINGTON-MARTIN  COMPANY. 


1 

2 

8 
4 

6 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Cincinnati  Commercial-Tribune 

Phliadeiphia  News , 

Philadelphia  Item , 

Johnstown  Democrat , 

Johnstown.Tribune , 

Wilmington  News 

Chester  Republican , 

Philadelphia  Tageblatt 

Philadelphia  Transcript , 

W  ilmlngton  Messenger 

Total 


J.  W.  Place  &  Co. 
D.  L.  Ward  &  Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


TAKEN  BY  CANADIAN  MILLS. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

6 
6 


Springfidd  Farmer 
Springfield  Union.. 

whecTingNews 

Wheeling  Register. 
Farm  and  Fireside. 
New  London  Day. 

Total 


Laurentide  Paper  Co. 
J.  R.  Booth  it  Co. : 

Do. 

Do. 
Laurentide  Paper  Oo. 
J.  R.  Booth  A  Co. 
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OontradB  not  renewed—KjoniiD.VLQd, 

60UBCE  OF  SUPPLY  UNKNOWN. 


No. 


1 
3 
8 
4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


FublicatloiL 


ICarlon  Leader , 

Mobile  Item , 

J.  P.  Richards 

Baratogian , 

Yonkers  Statesman , 

Svenska  Kurircn 

Portsmmith  Blade 

Courier  EtatF-Unifl*. , 

Cambridge  Chronicle 

Albany  Argui , 

Jackson  News , 

Meriden  Dispatch , 

Kalamaeoo  Teli^aph , 

Roaring  Springs  Blank  Book  Co 

Total 


Tonnage. 


Tofu. 

200 

230 

500 

82 

75 

175 

160 

85 

27 

260 

150 

60 

850 

800 


8,144 


Jobber. 


TAKEN  BY  FINCH.  REUYN  &  CO. 


1 
3 
8 


Schenectadv  Gazette 

New  York  Newspaper  Union 
Glens  Falls  Times. 


Tom. 

cOO 

3,000 

100 


3,400 


Direct. 
Do. 


TAKEN  BY  ST.  REGIS  PAPER  COMPANY. 


1 
3 


Kokomo  Trlhune.. 
Watertown  Times. 


Tons. 
100 
300 


800 


Batler  Paper  Co. 
Direct. 


TAKEN  BY  ST.  CROIX  PAPER  COMPANY. 


1 
3 
8 
4 


Kennebec  Joamal 

Rockland,  Me.,  Courler-Gaeette 
Maine  Woods  and  Woodsman. . 
Lewlston  Messenger 


G.  H.  Robinsoii. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


TAKEN  BY  GREAT  NORTHERN  PAPER  COMPANY. 

1 

BanRoi"  Cornmerci^l  ..,..t.. 

Tom. 
500 

W.  n.  PARSONS  A  CO. 

1 

Eyster  &  Son 

Tom. 
200 

RYEGATE  PAPER  CO. 

] 

Waterbury  American 

Tom, 
800 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Toot. 

H.  O.Cialg&Co 8,UI 

Remlngton-Martln  Co 3,435 

Canadfao HUls 4.035 

Sooroe  of  supply  unknown 8,144 

Finch,  PruynACo 2,400 

Bt.  Regis  Paper  Co 300 

St.  Croix  Paper  Co 381 

Great  Northern  Paper  Co 500 

W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co 900 

Ryogate  Paper  Co 300 

Total 33,683 

Mr.  Waller.  This  policy,  and  no  a^ecment  or  understanding 
with  any  other  manufacturer,  will  account  for  our  declining  to  quote 
in  such  instances  as  can  not  be  explained  by  poor  credit  of  the  buyer 
or  unsatisfactory  relations  during  the  existence  of  expiring  contracts. 

In  volume  2^  pages  50,  51,  and  52  of  the  testimony,  a  list  of  the 

Publishers  is  given,  showing  the  mill  or  agent  with  wnom  they  are 
oing  business.  I  am  only  making  this  statement  to  show  that  they 
are  not  very  accurate — that  out  or  the  202,  the  International  Paper 
Company  was  only  interested  in  four  contracts.  The  list  given 
enumerates  202  publishers.  The  name  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  is  given  as  the  source  of  supply  in  thirteen  instances,  and 
presumably  we  are  credited  with  having  secured  the  increase  in  price 
set  opposite  these  thirteen  publications. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  lost  the  contracts  of  seven  of  the  publica- 
tions mentioned,  viz,  the  Wheeling  Register,  the  Johnstown  Trib- 
une, the  Danville  Register,  the  Cincinnati  Commercial-Tribune,  the 
Stamford  Advocate,  the  Lynchburg  News  and  Advance,  and  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union.  We  have  no  record  on  our  books  of  ever 
having  supplied  the  East  Liverpool  Record.  The  statement  refers 
to  us  as  applying  to  only  four  puolications  of  the  202  mentioned,  viz: 
The  Baltimore  American,  advance  of  $12  per  ton;  the  Williamsport 
Grit,  advance  of  $10  per  ton;  the  Paducah  Democrat,  advance  of 
$8.50  per  ton,  and  the  Taunton  Gazette,  advance  of  $5  per  ton, 
which  IS  correct. 

A  list  is  given  of  163  newspapers  and  their  source  of  supply  in  vol- 
ume 2,  pages  62,  63,  and  64.  The  International  Paper  Company  is 
credited  with  supplj^ing  10  of  these  153  publications.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  International  Paper  Company  at  jpresent  supplies  only  4 
of  the  153  mentioned,  viz,  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State,  the  Paducah 
News-Democrat,  the  Taunton  Gazette,  and  the  Baltimore  American. 

This  is  a  repetition  of  what  I  have  just  said  about  the  customers; 
but  it  applies  to  that  specific  statement. 

In  volume  2,  pages  67  to  76,  a  list  is  given  of  the  publications  that 
have  renewed  contracts  at  a  material  advance.  The  list  refers  to  264 
particular  instances.  The  International  Paper  Company  renewed 
22  of  the  contracts  referred  to,  and  failed  to  renew  17,  But  was  in 
no  way  related  to  the  other  225  situations  reported  on.  If  you  want 
me  to  do  so,  I  can  give  you  the  orders  renewed.  The  greatest  indi- 
vidual advance  made  to  any  of  tliese  publications  was  60  cents  per 
hundredweight,  or  $12  per  ton.  The  average  advance  was  24  cents 
per  hundredweight,  or  $4.80  per  ton.  I  will  give  you  a  detailed  list, 
and  the  advances  in  each  instance. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  these  advances  made! 
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Mr.  Waller.  I  can  tell  jon  in  each  instance. 

The  Chairman.  And  during  what  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Waller.  The  contract  were  ail  taken  for  one  year. 

The  Chairman.  But  during  what  period  of  time  were  they  renewed  I 

Mr.  Waller.  The  first  contract  was  with  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
signed  on  April  6, 1907.  It  ran  from  May  1, 1907,  to  May  1, 1908.  It 
was  for  6,000  tons.  The  new  contract  was  $2.26  delivered.  The 
old  price  was  $2.05.    The  raise  was  20  cents  per  hundredweight. 

ShaU  I  go  through  each  one? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Waller.  The  next  was  the  Paducah  Democrat,  Paducah,  Ky. 
The  contract  was  signed  October  9,  1907,  and  ran  from  January  1, 
1908,  to  January  1,  1909.  The  contract  called  for  100  tons.  The 
price  delivered  was  $2. 62 i,  an  advance  of  42)  cents  a  hundredweight. 

The  next  was  the  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Star-Journal.  The  contract  was 
signed  on  June  26, 1907,  and  ran  from  the  1st  of  July,  1907,  to  the  1st 
of  January,  1908,  for  200  tons.  The  new  price  was  $2.50;  the  old 
price  was  $2.40,  a  raise  of  $10  a  ton.     No ;  that  is  a  mistake — $2  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes;  $2  a  ton.  There  is  some  interlining  here  that 
I  did  not  read. 

The  next  was  the  Willimantic  Chronicle.  The  contract  was 
signed  September  11,  1907,  and  ran  from  the  1st  of  October,  1907, 
to  the  1st  of  October,  1908.  The  contract  called  for  37  tons,  at  $2.75, 
the  old  price  being  $2.20 — an  advance  of  55  cents  a  hundredweight. 
That  is  shipped  in  less  than  carloads — a  total  of  37  tons  in  the  year. 

The  next  was  the  Boston  Record  and  Advertiser.  The  contract 
was  signed  February  21,  1907,  and  ran  from  the  1st  of  March,  1907, 
to  the  1st  of  June,  1908.  I  do  not  recall  why  it  was  a  little  more 
than  a  year,  but  it  was.  .The  contract  was  for  1,800  tons;  the  price 
was  $2.16.    The  old  price  was  $2,  an  advance  of  $3  a  ton. 

The  next  was  the  Asheville  Citizen.  The  contract  was  signed 
December  16,  1907,  and  ran  from  the  1st  of  January,  1908,  to  the 
1st  of  January,  1909.  The  contract  called  for  160  tons;  the  price 
was  $2.90  delivered. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  waa  the  tonnage  there? 

Mr.  Waller.  One  hundred  and  sixty  tons — the  Asheville  Citizen, 
of  Asheville,  N.  C.  That  rate  carries  a  freight  rate  of  about  45  cents. 
The  price  was  $2.90  f.  o.  b.  destination,  the  old  price  being  $2.55,  an 
advance  of  35  cents  a  hundred. 

The  next  contract  was  with  the  Louisville  Evening  Post,  raised  to 
the  maximum  price  of  the  agreement.  It  was  a  contract  that  had  a 
limit  in  it.  The  contract  was  dated  November  23, 1907,  and  ran  from 
January  1, 1908,  to  January  1, 1909.  The  contract  was  for  1,200  tons, 
and  the  price  was  $2.20  delivered.    The  old  price  was  $2,125. 

The  next  was  the  Savannah  Press.  Tne  contract  was  signed 
December  5,  1907,  and  ran  from  January  1,  1908.  to  January  1,  1909, 
300  for  tons,  $2.70  f.  o.  b.  destination.  The  ola  price  was  $2.20,  an 
advance  of  50  cents. 

The  next  was  the  Keene  (N.  H.)  Sentinel.  The  contract  was  dated 
May  28,  1907,  and  ran  from  the  1st  of  Julv,  1907,  to  the  1st  of  July, 
1908.  The  contract  was  for  60  tons.  Tne  price  was  $2.50  f.  o.  b. 
destination,  and  the  old  price  $2.35,  an  advance  of  16  cents. 
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The  next  was  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News.  The  contract 
was  signed  November  12,  1907,  and  ran  from  January  1,  1908,  to 
Januarv  1, 1909,  for  4,500  tons,  at  $2.50  delivered.  •  The  old  price  was 
$2.35  delivered,  the  increase  being  15  cents  per  hundred. 

The  next  was  the  East  Liverpool  (Ohio)  Evening  Review.  The 
contract  was  signed  October  11,  1907,  and  ran  from  January  1, 1908, 
to  January  1,  1909.  The  contract  called  for  185  tons,  at  $2.60  f.  b.  b. 
destination.    The  former  price  was  $2.50,  an  advance  of  20  cents. 

The  advance  there  is  a  little  more  than  it  appears  on  the  surface 
because  of  a  change  in  our  methods  of  making  our  contract. 

The  next  waa  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  agreement  being  dated 
December  27,  1907,  and  running  from  February  1,  1908,  to  February 
1,  1909,  for  15,000  tons,  at  $2.20  delivered.  The  old  price  was 
$2.05,  an  advance  of  15  cents.  That  was  a  contract  where  we  went 
to  the  limit  of  the  agreement. 

In  the  case  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State  the  contract  was  signed 
July  17,  1907,  and  ran  from  August  1,  1907,  to  August  1,  1908.  The 
contract  called  for  500  tons,  at  $2.70  f.  o.  b.  destination.  The  old 
price  was  $2.20  f.  o.  b.  destination,  or  an  increase  of  50  cents. 

The  next  is  the  Baltimore  American,  the  contract  being  signed 
Sepetmber  19, 1907.  It  ran  from  January  1 ,  1908,  to  January  1, 1909, 
5,000  tons,  at  $2.50  dehvered.  The  old  price  waa  $1.90  delivered, 
an  increase  of  60  cents  a  hundred,  or  $12  a  ton. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  where  you  broke  the  heart  of  General 
A^us. 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir.  ^  But  that  wants  to  be  compared  with  the 
market  of  two  years  previous.  His  old  contract  was  signed  in  1905, 
and  I  met  competition  there  from  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company, 
who,  when  they  did  not  get  General  Agnus's  contract,  went  up  ana 
took  the  Staats-Zeitun^. 

The  next  is  the  Finalay  (Ohio)  Daily  Courier.  The  contract  was 
signed  December  11,  1907,  and  went  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1908,  running  to  the  1st  of  January,  1909.  It  called  for  100  tons, 
at  $2.60  f.  o.  b.  destination.  The  old  price  was  $2.50,  an  increase 
of  10  cents. 

The  next  was  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  and  Advance.  The  con- 
tract was  signed  March  20,  1907,  and  ran  from  May  1,  1907,  to 
May  1,  1908.  The  contract  was  for  250  tons,  at  $2.40,  the  old  price 
being  $2.20,  less  5  per  cent  through  a  jobber.  They  have  got  the 
increase  in  price  here  as  20  cents.  That  is  not  accurate,  tnough, 
because  the  jobber's  commission  was  not  figured.  It  is  a  little  more 
than  that. 

Next  comes  the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune.  The  contract  was  signed 
January  3,  1908,  and  went  into  eflFect  January  15,  1908,  running  to 
January  15,  1909,  for  65  tons,  at  $2.60.  The  old  price  was  <2.40 
f.  o.  b.  destination,  an  advance  of  20  cents  a  hundred. 

The  next  was  the  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit.  The  contract  was 
signed  October  17,  1907,  and  went  into  eflFect  January  1,  1908, 
runnii^  to  January  1,  1909.  for  1,600  tons.  The  price  was  $2.50,  the 
old  price  $2,  an  increase  ox  50  cents  a  hundred. 

Next  was  the  Macon  (Ga.)  News.  The  contract  was  signed  Novem- 
ber 1,  1907,  and  went  into  eflTect  January  1,  1908,  to  January  1,  1909, 
for  120  tons  at  $2.85,  the  old  price  being  $2.30,  or  an  advance  of  56 
cents. 
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In  the  case  of  the  Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger  the  contract  was 
signed  October  5,  1907^nd  went  into  eflfect  January  1,  1908,  running 
to  January  1,  1909.  The  contract  called  for  150  tons  at  $2,625,  9B 
against  $2.20,  an  advance  of  42^  cents. 

^  The  next  was  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune.  That  only  ran 
six  months — the  contract  with  us.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time 
we  lost  the  contract.  It  was  signed  June  6,  1907,  and  ran  horn 
July  1,  1907,  to  January  1.  1908.  The  contract  called  for  1,200  tons 
at  $2.35  delivered.     The  old  price  was  $2.06,  an  increase  of  29  cents. 

Next  was  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch.  The  price  agreement 
was  signed  May  13,  1907,  and  ran  from  July  1,  1907,  to  July  1,  1908, 
which  was  the  limit  of  the  contract  at  that  time.  The  contract  was 
for  $2  delivered,  the  old  price  being  $1.90  delivered,  an  increase  of 
10  cents. 

The  average  advance  in  the  contracts  was  24  cents  per  hundred,  or 
$4.80  per  ton. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  largest  increases,  generally,  were  for  those  that 
took  the  smaller  amoimt  of  tonnage? 

Mr.  Waller.  Not  necessarily,  sir.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any 
increase  larger  than  on  General  Agnus's  contract;  but  that  was  dated 
back  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  thought  I  noticed  in  the  reading  of  your  statement 
there  that  the  larger  increases  were  generally  with  the  smaller  ton- 
nages. 

Mr.  Waller.  No,  sir.  The  increase  on  General  Agnus's  contract 
was  60  cents  a  hundred.  The  next  biggest  increase  is  55  cents  a  hun- 
dred, on  that  little  contract  with  the  Willimantic  Chronicle.  That 
is  a  sheet  paper — a  paper  that  is  entitled  to  about  15  cents  a  hundred 
more  than  roll  paper.  Outside  of  that,  there  is  not  anything  there 
over  50  cents.     Yes;  there  is  one,  the  Macon  (Ga.)  News,  at  55  cents. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  contracts  that  were  put  down  there  to  us  as 
though  we  had  renewed  them;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  lost  them, 
and  as  near  as  I  can  I  have  located  the  company  that  took  them. 

We  lost  the  Stamford  Daily  Advertiser 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this? 

Mr.  Waller.  This  is  a  list  of  17  contracts  referred  to  there  as 
though  they  were  doing  business  with  us;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
we  did  not  renew  the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  go  on  to  that,  does  this  other  list  of 
contracts  which  you  gave  us  cover  all  of  the  contracts  you  made  dur- 
ing the  year  1907? 

Mr.  Waller.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cover?  Simply  the  contracts  that 
are  referred  to  in 

Mr.  Waller.  In  that  testimony  on  that  page. 

The  Chairman.  In  which  testimony? 

Mr.  Waller.  In  the  reports  that  "Mr.  Norris  turned  m — tne  rec- 
ords of  the  publishers.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  by  letter  or 
otherwise.    It  is  in  volume  2,  pages  67  to  76. 

The  Chairman.^  Oh,  in  the  tabulation  of  the  returns  which  were 
made  to  Mr.  Norris  or  the  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  all  of  the  answers  to  questions  which  he 
refers  to  there  were  not  put  in  at  that  place.  He  kept  putting  them  in 
during  the  entire  record. 
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Mr.  Walleh.  As  I  go  along  I  take  him  up  every  time  where  he 
mentions  our  name  where  it  is  not  accurate — I  mean,  where  our  name 
was  mentioned. 

The  Chairmam  .  Are  you  able  to  give  us  a  list  of  your  contracts  I 

Mr.  Walleb.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  it  here  t 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  prices? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  quantities! 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Axe  you  expecting  to  put  that  in  later! 

Mr.  Waller.  If  you  want  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  it. 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  1  did  not  want  to  interrupt  your  statement. 

Mr.  Waller.  It  is  not  right  in  my  line  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right,  then,  Mr.  Waller;  just  proceed. 

Mr.  Waller.  This  is  a  list  of  customers  referred  to  on  page  67  that 
we  were  supposed  to  have  had,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  lost. 

We  lost  the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Daily  Advocate  upon  the  expiration 
of  its  contract,  July  1,  1907;  present  source  of  supply  not  known. 

We  lost  the  Wirkes-Barre  Leader,  Februarv  1,  1906.  Our  infor- 
mation is  that  the  contract  Was  taken  by  the  Finch-Pruyn  Company. 

We  lost  the  Danville  Register  January  1,  1908.  Our  information  is 
that  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  took  the  order. 

We  lost  the  Montgomery  Advertiser.  As  a  matter  of  fact  its  con- 
tract was  canceled  before  it  became  effective;  I  do  not  understand 
why,  but  that  is  marked  here.  It  was  taken  by  the  Manufacturers' 
Paper  Company. 

We  lost  tne  Evansville  Journal  January  1, 1907,  to  the  Central  Ohio 
Paper  Company. 

We  lost  the  Kalamazoo  Telegraph  January  1,  1908,  to  the  Manu- 
facturers' Paper  Company. 

We  lost  the  Johnstown  Democrat  January  1,  1908,  to  the  Reming- 
ton Martin  Company. 

We  lost  the  Johnstown  Tribune  January  1,  1908,  to  the  Remington 
Martin  Company. 

(I  say  we  lost  them  to  these  people;  this  is  the  best  information  that 
we  can  get.) 

We  lost  the  Wheeling  News  to  a  Canadian  paper  manufacturer,  the 
Laurentide  Paper  Company. 

We  lost  the  Crowell  rublishing  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio,  to  J.  R. 
Booth,  of  Canada. 

We  lost  the  Wheeling  Register  on  Canadian  paper;  I  do  not  know 
the  manf  acturer. 

We  lost  the  Greenville  Daily  News  to  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co. 

We  lost  the  Augusta  Chronicle  to  the  Manufacturers'  Paper  Cum- 
pany. 

We  lost  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  to  the  Manufacturers'  Paper 
Company. 

We  lost  the  Meridian  (Miss.)  Dispatch ;  we  do  not  know  to  whom* 

We  lost  the  Albany  Argus  to  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company. 
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We  lost  the  Jackson  (^fiss.)  News;  we  do  not  knon^  to  whom. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  you  trying  to  continue  your  business  relations 
with  those  designated  papers  1 

Mr.  Waller.  In  some  instances:  in  others  not.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  tell  you  now  exactly  whicn  ones.  I  can  tell  you  some  that 
we  were  not  tryingto  retain. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  you  trying  to  continue  relations  with  any  of 
those  who  subsequently  negotiated  with  Canadian  mills  for  tneir 
supply? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  do  not  recall  any  now,  Mr.  Stafford. 
^  Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  information  which  will  enable  you  to 
give  the  dates  when  the  contract  was  let  by  those  papers  which  are 
supplied  by  Canadian  miUsf 

Mr.  Waller.  No,  sir;  I  can  not.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the 
Springfield  Union,  we  found  out  that  they  had  placed  their  contracts 
SIX  months  prior  to  the  date  that  they  were  talking  to  us  about  a 
renewal.  I  mean,  they  do  not  always  tell  us  what  they  have  done. 
We  can  not  tell  wnen  we  have  lost  the  contract,  sometimes,  until  the 
dato  of  its  expiration. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  it  that  the  Springfield  Union  had  placed 
their  contract,  according  to  the  statement  made  to  you? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  thmk  in  the  summer  of  1907 — July,  if  I  remember 
right. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Had  you  then  raised  your  price  on  the  $2.50  basis? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  do  you  expect  to  proVe,  generally,  by  that  paper? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  only  want  to  controvert  the  statement  in  the  t^- 
timony  here  that  those  people  are  relying  upon  us  for  a  supply  of 
paper,  as  the  statement  appears  in  the  record;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Mj*.  Norris  cnarges  that  you  are  now  supplying  those 
newspapers,  does  he? 

Mr.  Waller.  He  does  not  exactly  charge  that,  but  he  puts  in  the 
record  these  papers  as  reporting  the  International  Paper  Company 
as  their  source  of  supply.  I  am  simply;  trying  to  prove  that  out  of 
all  this  mass  of  testimony  they  only  strike  us  about  once  out  of  100 
times.  That  is  my  only  object  in  controverting  that  statement.  It 
appears  in  the  record  as  though  we  were  involved  in  a  great  many 
instances  where  we  are  not. 

Mr.  Norris  makes  the  statement,  in  volume  1,  page  6,  that  the 
International  Paper  Company  is  making  less  news-print  paper  than 
it  made  in  the  year  of  its  organization.  That  was  touched  upon  in 
Mr.  Whitcomb's  testimony,  but  I  have  some  figures  here  in  which 
there  may  be  a  little  re{>etition.    This  statement  is  untrue. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  what  his  statement  was: 

We  win  show  you  that  it  is  not  selling  as  much  news-print  paper  for  domestic  OOQ* 
sumption  to-day  as  it  did  ten  years  ago. 

No ;  that  is  another  place. 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes ;  tnat  is  another  place. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

The  largest  of  these  paper  makers,  the  International  Paper  Company,  has  actually 
reduced  its  output  of  news-print  paper  in  ten  years. 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  want  to  answer.  That  state- 
ment is  imtrue.  At  the  time  of  organization  the  International  Paper 
Company  was  making  several  graaes  of  paper,  and  our  statistics  do 
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not  show  what  per  cent  of  the  product  was  newspaper;  but  of  all 
grades  combined  for  the  calendar  year  1898  our  product  was  388,918 
tons — a  daily  average  of  only  1,254  tons.  In  1907  we  made  daily 
1,331  tons  of  news  print  alone  and  of  all  grades  1,594  tons,  showing 
an  increase  in  oui  production  of  340  tons  dailyi  or  approximately  28 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  last  item  news-print  paper  or  the  total? 

Mr.  Waller.  The  last  was  the  total — no,  sir; -newsprint  paper; 
excuse  me.  The  total  is  nearly  1,700  tons,  I  believe;  the  news-print 
paper  is  1,594  tons. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  making  more  news-print  paper  in  1907 
than  you  were  making  of  all  kinds  in  1898? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

Our  deliveries  of  news-print  paper  for  the  months  of  January, 
February,  and  March,  1907,  amounted  to  111,718  tons,  and  were 
billed  to  the  consumers  at  $40.90  per  ton,  or  $4,569,286.57.  Our 
deliveries  for  the  same  period  of  1908  amounted  to  90,791  tons,  and 
were  billed  to  the  consumers  at  $44.14  per  ton,  or  $4,008,368.78. 
The  difiFerence  is  $560,917.79.  So  that  the  publishers  contributed 
less  to  our  income  by  over  half  a  million  dollars  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1908  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1907.  I  am  referring 
to  this  simply  to  show  that  we  evidently  did  not  get  our  share  of  the 
$60,000,000  assessment  that  Air.  Ridder  speaks  about.  Hie  pub- 
lishers actuallv  paid  us  half  a  million  dollars  less  than  they  did  for 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Dia  you  deliver  them  as  much  paper? 

Mr.  Waller.  No,  sir;  they  did  not  have  use  for  it.  That  is  the 
reason  we  did  not  deliver  it  to  them. 

In  volume  5,  page  243,  Gen.  Felix  Agnus  stated  that  I  said  to 
him  that  if  the  tariff  were  removed  I  could  give  him  relief  in  the  nature 
of  a  lower  price.  That  was  purely  a  pleasantry.  General  Agnus  evi- 
dently took  seriously  what  I  said  as  a  joke.  He  asked  me  to  make  a 
contract  for  1909  to  prevent  his  going  to  Canada  for  his  supply  of 
paper,  and  I  answered  that  if  he  were  successful  in  getting  free  paper 
from  Cantuia,  and  thus  reduced  our  labor  wage  50  per  cent,  we  would 
have  a  new  basis  of  cost  to  figure  on.  I  made  no  reference  to  the 
Stevens  mill,  and  did  not  intend  my  remarks  to  be  taken  seriously,  as 
I  certainly  did  not  think  his  proposition  was  seriously  made  to  me. 

In  volume  1,  page  6,  Mr.  Norris  makes  the  statement  that  the 
International  Paper  Company  is  not  selling  as  much  news-print  paper 
for  domestic  consumption  to-day  as  it  did  ten  years  ago,  and  that 
orders  were  placed  in  Canada  in  order  to  fill  up  the  order  oooks  of  the 
Canadian  manufacturers  so  that  they  could  not  produce  paper  for  the 
American  market.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  paper  that  was  purchased 
in  Canada  by  the  International  Paper  Company  for  delivery  during 
1907  and  1908,  with  the  exception  of  a. few  hundred  tons,  was  used 
to  fill  out  contracts  in  foreim  countries,  and  thereby  reUeved  an  equiv- 
alent tonnage  of  paper  maae  in  the  United  States  for  use  in  the  domes- 
tic market,  whicn  accomplished  a  result  diametrically  opposite  to  what 
Mr.  Norris  insinuates. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Did  your  company  have  a  contract  with  the  Canadian 
mills  to  take  all  their  shipments,  as  was  stated  here? 

Mr.  Waller.  We  did  not;  no,  sir.    We  bought  a  specific  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  buy— 17,000  tons! 
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Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir;  more  than  that.  We  bought  all  we  could 
get. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be;  but  how  much  was  itt  It  has  been 
repeatedly  referred  to  here  by  Mr.  Norris  as  17,000  tons. 

Mr.  Waller.  We  bought  it  at  different  timesy  Mr.  Mann.    I  will 

SVe  you  the  full  detail  of  it  here.  This  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Louis 
tiable,  manager  of  the  export  division  of  our  sales  department, 
addressed  to  me  as  manager  of  the  sales  department.  May  6,  1908. 
[Reading:] 

Intbbnational  Papbr  Gompant, 

New  York,  May  6, 1908. 
Mr.  T.  T.  Wallbr, 

Second  Vtee^President  and  Manager  ofSalee^  Building, 

Dxab  Sib:  I  notice  from  the  reports  of  the  investigating  committee  in  Washington 
that  Mr.  Noiris  on  the  stand  calls  for  the  following  information,  which  I  proceed  to  sive 
you: 

''Quantity  of  news-print  paper  made  by  the  International  Paper  Oomjpany  and  told 
outside  of  the  tFnited  States  in  each  calendar  year  since  1898,  inclusive. 

While  the  International  Paper  Company  was  started  in  February,  1898,  the  export 
division  of  said  company  did  not  get  into  working  order  until  1899,  and  by  taking  up 
the  contracts  for  export  paper  held  by  some  of  the  mills  which  were  bought  by  the 
International  Paper  Company  and  adding  somewhat  thereto  they  formed  an  export 
trade  on  our  own  paper  amounting  in  1900  to  26,365  tons,  in  1901  to  22,261  tons,  in  1902 
to  19,150  tons,  in  1903  to  23,552  tons,  in  1904  to  34,929  tons,  in  1905  to  86,198  tons,  in 
1906  to  44,797  tons,  and  in  1907  to  18,167  tons. 

Please  note  the  decrease  of  the  year  1902,  when  exports  amount  to  only  19,160  tons. 
This  was  the  year  of  our  great  trouble  regarding  supplies.  It  was  impossible  during 
said  year  to  get  paper;  stocks  in  this  country  were  depleted,  and  the  mills  could  not 
run  owinff  to  the  severe  winter,  so  that  we  often  had  only  two  or  three  days*  supplies 
in  New  York  City  for  the  largest  publications,  and  as  &r  as  our  customers  abroaa  were 
concerned  the  International  Paper  Company  had  to  buy  abroad  at  a  great  sacrifice 
in  order  to  keep  its  customers  going. 

The  year  1906  was  our  banner  year.  We  reached  then  a  business  in  export  of  about 
150  tons  per  day. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  190$  it  became  apparent  that  vour  supplies  in 
this  country  would  be  exceedingly  short.  There  had  t>een  a  drought.  There  were 
no  stocks  whatever  of  wood  pulp,  and  you  advised  me  that  in  order  to  fiU  the  exi>ort 
contracts  which  we  had  then  on  our  books  for  the  year  1907  I  would  have  to  protect 
myself  as  much  as  I  could  on  Canadian  paper  or  on  European  paper.  You  further 
stated  to  me  that  you  wanted  me  to  drop  whatever  business  I  could  m  export  in  order 
to  relieve  the  situation  in  the  domestic  market.  In  conformity  with  your  instruc- 
tions we  brought  our  business  down  from  45,000  tons  to  36,500  tons,  approximately, 
for  the  year  1907;  and  in  order  to  release  as  much  paper  as  possible  in  the  domestic 
market,  I  went  to  Canada  at  your  request  and  purchased  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Booth,  of 
Ottawa,  and  from  the  I^urentide  Paper  Company  a  tonnage  for  the  year  1907  whidi 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  actual  shipments  during  1907  of  18,678  tons  from  Canada, 
183  tons  of  which  were  bUled  and  taken  in  December,  1906. 

I  have  seen  the  statement  made  before  the  investigating  committee  at  Washington 
that  the  International  Paper  Company  had  bought  this  tonnage  in  order  to  control 
the  output  of  Canadian  mills.  Inasmuch  as  our  contracts  are  made  a  year  ahead,  and 
we  were  obligated  to  furnish  this  paper  under  contract  and  would  have  had  to  furnish 
it  from  our  own  mUls,  thus  creating  a  greater  scarcity  here  than  already  existed,  I  can 
hardly  see  how  the  charge  can  stand.  If  we  had  gone  into  the  Canadian  market  and 
bought  that  paper  to  sell  it  to  new  customers  at  a  profit  or  even  at  cost,  the  imputation 
maoe  might  obtain:  but  when  we  go  and  buy  it  in  order  to  protect  ourselves,  and  thus 
directly  the  United  States  market,  we  must  needs  feel  that  our  action  was  very  ill- 
considered  if  it  is  liable  to  the  interpretation  placed  upon  it  by  the  publiehers. 

Beginning  with  February  28, 1907,  and  ending  on  May  13, 1907,  we  likewise  imported 
into  this  country  from  Canada  1,466  tons  of  paper  in  (»der  to  relieve  the  very  serious 
condition  in  New  York  City,  viz,  the  absolute  lack  of  stocks.  We  d  id  this  at  a  penalty 
to  us  of  the  full  amount  of  the  duty,  viz,  $6  per  ton,  and.  to  say  tiie  least,  an  action  df 
this  kind  on  our  part,  if  its  sole  motive  has  been  to  control  the  Canadian  output,  would 
have  shown  very  little  business  acumen. 

About  this  same  time  Mr.  J.  R.  Booth,  to  my  knowledge,  sold  paper  in  a  quantity 
of  not  less  than  1,000  tons  to  the  New  York  World.    The  dearth  of  paper  in  this  coun- 
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try  was  so  great  that  a  number  of  publiaheis  went  to  Canada  or  sent  their  agents  there, 
and  were  prepared  to  pay  any  kind  of  price  for  paper  which  could  not  be  obtained  in 
this  country  owing  to  natural  conditions,  and  not  to  artificial  ones  as  claimed  by  the 
publishers. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  which  can  be  proven  in  detail,  I  can  not  see  how  the 
publishers  can  make  the  assertion  that  by  the  middle  of  1907  there  should  have  been 
a  large  accumulation  of  stock  of  news  paper. 

To  prove  how  little  we  have  tried  to  control  or  are  controlling  in  any  manner  the 
Canaaian  output,  I  will  state  further  that  I  purchased,  at  your  request,  from  Mr. 
J.  R.  Booth  and  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company  for  the  year  1908  a  total  tonnage  of 
23,000  tons,  all  of  which  is  being  used  in  the  export  market  and  is  releasing  on  that 
account  23,000  tons  of  paper  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  made  bv  us  in  the 
United  States  to  apply  on  32,000  tons  of  export  tonnage  which  we  have  for  the  year 
1908.  Thus  it  will  oe  seen  that  our  exports  this  year  from  our  own  mills  amount  to 
only  9,000  tons — quite  a  change  in  conditions  from  those  for  the  year  1906,  when  we 
exported  nearly  45,000  tons  from  our  own  mill — ^this  at  a  time  of  eeneral  business 
depression  in  this  country,  when  it  would  certainlv  suit  the  United  States  to  have 
an  export  trade  of  some  magnitude  in  every  line  of  business. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  such  a  contract  made? 

Mr.  Waller.  The  Booth  contract  ? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes;  for  export  trade  in  1908?  ^ 

Mr.  Waller.  Considerably  over  a  vear  previous.  Most  of  our 
foreign  contracts  are  made  for  more  than  one  year,  and  have  been 
in  the  past.  All  our  Australian  contracts  are  made  for  three  years. 
These  were  contracts  that  we  had  to  fulfill,  that  were  on  our  books, 
and  had  been  on  our  books  for  months,  and  in  a  good  manv  instances 
years,  previously.  We  went  to  Canada  and-  purchased  paper  in 
Canada  and  usea  it  in  the  British  Dominion,  and  relieved  oiu*  own 
mills  that  were  making  paper  to  supply  those  orders  for  the  United 
States  consumer. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Can  you  buy  it  cheaper  in  Canada  than  you  can  make 
it  vourself  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  No,  sir.  I  can  give  you  the  contracts,  if  you  want 
them,  that  we  made  with  the  Canadian  mills,  and  the  price  m  detail. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  the  price? 

Mr.  Waller.  In  the  case  of  these  last  contracts,  the  prices  are  all 
mentioned  here  in  this  correspondence. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  think  they  are.  If  not,  I  have  the  details. 
[Reading]: 

The  paper  of  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Booth,  and  of  the  Belgo- 
Ganadian  Company  in  Canada,  has  been  coming  in  with  the  most  absolute  freedom,  as 
fof  as  we  are  concerned.  We  can  point  to  a  number  of  contracts  made  bv  Mr.  J.  R. 
Booth  and  by  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company  and  the  Belgo-Canadian  Company  in 
the  United  States  market  in  competition  with  us  and  other  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Canadian  mills  have  not  even  considered  tor  a  moment  tnat  they  were  under 
any  obligations  to  us,  owing  to  our  large  purchases  of  tlieir  product,  not  to  quote  and 
sell  in  this  market. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  such  evidence  to  show  that  the  Canadian 
mills  have  been  in  competition  with  your  company  in  furnishing  news- 
papers in  this  country? 

Mr.  Waller.  Why,  they  are  to-day.  General  Agnus  told  me  in 
this  room  that  they  were  now  after  hun  to  place  a  contract  for  next 
year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  us  the  instances  that  are  covered  in 
that  statement  that  there  are  cases  where  the  Canadian  mills  have 
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taken  away  business  or  are  competing  with  your  company  for  Amer- 
ican business  t 

Mr.  Walleb.  I  can  not  recall  an  instance  right  now.  They  took  an 
order  from  us  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.    They  took  the  Springfield  Union. 

The  Chaieman.  We  have  had  several  contracts  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  been  absolutely  taken  from  us. 
But  I  meant,  Mr.  Stafford,  that  right  at  this  moment  we  were  in  com- 
petition with  them.  I  can  only  say  that  as  to  contracts  of  ours  now  in 
existence  we  have  been  threatened  by  the  Canadian  mills,  as  General 
Agnus  told  me. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  that  a  pleasantry  on  his  parti 

Mr.  Waller.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  imagined  that  the  whole  thing 
was  a  pleasantnr. 

Mr.  Kyan.  He  was  pretty  serious  about  it  when  he  was  here.  He 
told  us  that  somebody  was  taking  $60,000  away  from  him. 

Mr.  Waller.  He  md  not  tell  you  how  much  he  had  taken  from  us 
in  getting  paper  from  us  at  $1.90  for  two  years.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  dehvered  him  that  paper,  then,  at  a  loss,  did  yout 

Mr.  Waller.  I  can  not  say  at  a  positive  loss. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Then  he  did  not  take  anvthing  from  you. 

Mr.  Waller.  He  took  from  us  our  ability  to  dehver  it  to  somebody 
else  at  $2.50.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  as  to  whether,  in  the  time 
that  he  took  that  paper,  our  cost  of  manufacture  and  dehvery  was  $38, 
more  or  less,  unless  I  look  it  up.  But  we  made  deUvery  in  Baltimore 
at  $38  for  the  entire  years  1906  and  1907.     [Reading:] 

Another  question  suggested  by  Mr.  Nonis  as  a  pertinent  one  is: 

"  Quantity  of  news  pnnt  in  each  calendar  year  since  1898  made  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  sold  b}r  it  {international  Paper  Company)  outside  of  the  United  States,  and 
net  price  paid  by  it  I.  o.  b.  mill  for  suoi  paper,  and  price  netted  by  it  f.  o.  b.  mill." 

Mr.  Norris  seems  to  imply  that  we  have  a  mill  making  paper  which 
we  own  outside  of  the  United  States,  which  is  not  so.     [Keading:] 

The  last  part,  viz,  "and  price  netted  by  it  f.  o.  b.  mill,"  is  obscure  and  should 

Srobably  be  left  out,  it  being  sufficient  to  state  what  the  net  price  paid  f .  o.  b.  mill  by 
tie  International  Paper  Company  was.    Our  contracts  show  this  as  foUows: 

(Here  is  the  information  you  asked  for:) 

Contract  made  with  J.  R.  Booth  on  February  18,  1907,  5,000  tons,  $1.65  per  100 
pounds  f.  o.  b.  miU  Ottawa.  This  contract  while  signed  only  on  that  date  had  been 
agreed  upon  in  London  in  December,  1906.  Mr.  Booth's  miU  was  just  b^inning  to 
run;  he  nad  no  customers  and  could  not  get  any  for  some  months  as  there  were  no 
contracts  pending,  hence  the  apparently  low  price.  1  might  add  right  here  that 
while  this  contract  called  for  deliveries  at  the  rate  of  50  tons  per  day  beginning  with 
February  28,  and  should  have  taken  only  three  months  to  complete,  Mr.  Booth  did  not 
actually  complete  it  until  the  end  of  the  vear  1907  as,  owing  to  physical  conditions  at 
his  mill  due  to  lack  of  water,  pulp,  and  sulphite,  he  could  not  possibly  make  deliveries 
at  the  rate  agreed  upon,  and  really  delivered  less  than  half  the  daily  quantity  agreed 
apon. 

We  took  all  the  tonnage,  but  in  a  much  longer  period  of  time. 
[Reading:] 

I  mention  this  to  show  you  that  at  that  period  even  Canada  was  very  seriously 
lumdicapped. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that  contract  entered  into  with  the 
Booth  Company? 

Mr.  Waller.  In  December,  1906,  in  London;  it  was  signed  Febru- 
ary 18,  at  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  was  the  purpose  of  your  purchaser  in  entering 
into  the  contract  for  the  purchase  of  that  quantity  of  paper? 
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Ml,  Walleh.  We  were  short  of  paper.  We  were  huntang  all  over 
for  paper  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  did  you  at  that  time  have  contracts  for  the 
year's  supply  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  your  mills? 

Mr.  Wallee.  We  did. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  were  not  able  to  make  it  in  any  of  your  mills  at 
that  time  for  any  such  fijmre  as  that,  were  you? 

Mr.  Waller.  One  dofiar  and  sixty-five  cents  t 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  had  to  pay  the  duty  on  this  paper  in  addition 
if  it  was  imported  into  this  coimtryt 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  this  6,000  tons  used  in  this  countiyi  or  for 
export? 

Mr.  Waller.  We  used  1,400  tons  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  I  understand  it,  it  was  as  a  reservoir  to  meet  the 
pressing  contractual  demands  which  you  could  not  satisfy  at  your 
own  mflls? 

Mr.  Waller.  Mr.  Stafford,  our  old  contracts  were  taken  upon  the 
basis  of  supplying  the  pubhsner's  requirements.  There  has  been  no 
limitation  to  them.  In  the  winter  of  1906  and  spring  of  1907  the 
publishers  were  all  using  an  abnormal  quantity  of  paper — much  more 
than  we  expected  they  would  use.  We  were  suffering  with  great  dif- 
ficulties at  our  mills  bv  reason  of  low  water  and  cold  weather,  heavy 
snows,  congested  freicnt,  and  shortage  of  cars,  and  our  stock  of  paper 
was  melting  away.  As  you  will  see^  1  asked  tne  pubUshers  in  Chicago 
if  they  could  not  stop  for  a  little  while  and  aid  us:  but  they,  of  course, 
would  not.  I  mean  they  would  not  interfere  witn  their  own  business. 
They  had  a  contract  with  us  to  supply  them  with  paper.  I  bought 
what  paper  I  could  in  this  coimtrjr,  and  then  I  sent  to  Canada  and 
bought  paper  in  Canada,  threw  it  into  Great  Britain  and  Australia, 
and  tooK  the  mills  that  were  making  export  paper  to  relieve  us  at 
home.    That  is  the  exact  history  of  me  transaction.     [Reading:] 

Prior  to  this,  namely,  on  December  4,  1906,  we  made  another  contract  with  the 
Laurentide  Paper  Company  for  6,000  tons^  later  increased  to  9,000  tons,  at  a  price  of 
$1.85,  lees  2)  per  cent,  the  paper  to  be  delivered  during  the  year  1907. 

This  was  f.  o.  b.  their  mill,  too. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this  contract  entered  into! 

Mr.  Wallee.  This  was  made  December  4,  1906. 

The  Chaibman.  So  that  you  were  making  a  contract  with  the 
Laurentide  Company  at  $1.85  a  hundred,  less  discount,  and  with  the 
Booth  Company  at  $1.65  a  himdred,  at  about  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Waller.  Net ;  yes,  sir.  One  exi)lanation  of  that  is  that  we 
were  nervous  about  Booth's  product,  it  being  a  brand-new  mill, 
which  necessarily  does  not  make  the  very  best  of  paper.  ^ 

T^e  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  principal  explanation  might  be  that 
Booth  had  nobody  to  sell  it  to  t 

Mr.  Waller.  I  think  that  is  right;  yes,  sir.    p[teading:] 

On  April  26, 1907,  we  made  an  additional  contract  with  the  Laurentide  Paper  Com- 
pany for  4,000  tona  at  a  price  of  $1.85  net  f .  o.  b.  mill  in  order  to  release  that  farther 
quantity  in  the  domestic  market  and  use  the  amount  on  our  export  requisition. 

On  NoTamber  1, 1907,  we  made  a  contract  with  the  Laurentiae  Paper  Company  on 
paper  for  export  amounting  to  15,000  tons  to  be  delivered  over  the  year  1908,  at  a  price 
of  $1.90  f.  o.  b.  miU  Laurentide. 
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I  think  that  is  the  transaction  Mr.  Norris  refers  to  as  17|000  tons. 
[Reading:] 

On  November  16  of  the  aame  year  we  made  a  contract  with  Mr.  J.  R.  Booth  for 
8,000  tonB,  to  be  deliyered  during  the  year  1908,  at  a  price  of  $1.90  f.  o.  b.  mill. 
ThiB,  1  believe,  covers  the  information  wanted.    It  may  not  be  amias  right  here  to 

S've  you  aome  data  regarding  the  paper  situation  outside  of  the  United  States  during 
le  year  1907  to  refute  the  charge  which  has  been  made  that  the  scarcity  of  paper 
during  the  year  1907  was  created  artificially  instead  of  being  the  result  of  natural  con- 
ditions. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1906  the  prices  in  the  English  market  were  very  low,  in  some 
cases  as  low  as  $1.90  delivered  London  for  Scandinavian  paper  and  paper  from  Canada 
at  a  price  of  ^.12).  With  the  end  of  1906  these  prices  began  to  rise  and  went  in  the 
first  months  of  1907  to  $2.60  and  $2.60. 

That  is,  in  London.    [Reading:] 

I  want  to  add  also  that  the  lowest  quotations  made  by  Oanadian  mills  at  that  time 
instead  of  the  l}d.  less  15  per  cent  wnidi  had  been  current  with  them  was  IM.  net 
and  l}d.  less  5  per  cent,  equivalent  to  $2.53  and  $2.40,  these  quotations  being  slightly 
higher  than  the  Scandinavian  and  Crerman  quotations. 

A  strike  took  place  from  June,  1907,  to  August,  1907,  in  Norway,  the  workingman 
demanding  higher  wages  and  at  that  time  there  was  a  real  panic  in  British  publishing 
circles  for  fear  that  they  could  not  get  sufficient  print  paper  to  print  their  daily  issues. 
We  could  not  supply  them  even  at  the  high  prices  which  they  offered,  because  we 
had  no  product  to  sell.  Canada  was  unable  to  furnish  more  paper  and  the  world  over 
there  was  an  unprecedented  demand,  manufacturers  being  oegged  literally  to  make 
their  own  price  on  supplies. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  What  were  the  prevailing  prices  in  London  during 
that  year  of  the  paper  famine? 

Mr.  Waller.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1906  and  the  beginning  of 
1907  they  were  $2,125.  No,  Mr.  Ghable  says  that  by  the  end  of  1906 
prices  began  to  rise,  and  went,  in  the  first  months  of  1907,  to  $2.50 
and  $2.60. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  the  British  newspaper  men 
applied  to  you  for  paper  during  those  times  f 

Mr.  Waller.  They  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  what  rate  they  were  willing  to  pay? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  know  that  we  declined  an  order  of  20  tons  a  day 
from  the  News  of  the  World  in  London  because  we  did  not  have 
capacity  for  it.  I  mean,  when  the  order  ran  out  we  gave  it  up.  I 
should  assume  that  they  were  to  pay  us  $2.50.  That  is  what  I  will 
assume,  although  they  did  not  make  us  a  price,  because  we  declined 
to  Quote.    We  withdrew  absolutely  from  tne  market. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Did  any  American  paper  mills  furnish  them  with  any 
paper? 

Mr.  Waller.  At  that  time! 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Waller.  No,  sir;  they  had  all  the  business  they  could  take 
care  of.    [Reading:] 

1  annex  to  this  letter  the  artideB  from  trade  journals  on  the  subject 
Another  statement  has  been  made  that  Oanadian  mills  are  running  full  now,  whereas 
a  number  of  our  mills  have  been  shut  down.  The  Canadian  mills  are  not  running  full. 
They  are  feeling  as  we  do  the  trade  depression  which  started  in  last  December  and  thu 
■mailer  consumption  of  paper  on  the  j^sjt  of  publishers  owing  to  the  great  falling  ofi  of 
advertising. 

Yours,  sincerelyy  Lotns  Chablb, 

Manager  Export  IHvuion. 

I  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  because  Mr.  Gaboon,  the  vice-president  of  the 
Laurentide  Paper  Companyi  within  six  week9|has  asked  me  if  I  could 
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not  take  the  paper  we  bought  from  hhn  at  a  little  faster  ratio  than 
we  were  taking  it;  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  had  one  machine  shut 
down^  and  would  start  up  another  and  shut  down,  so  that  he  had  an 
average  of  one  machine  down  for  six  weeks. 

The  Chaibman.  Finish  the  letter. 

Mr.  Waller.  That  is  the  last  of  it,  sir. 

(The  articles  from  trade  journals  referred  to  in  Mr.  Chable's  letter 
are  as  follows:) 

DATA  COMFILBD  FOB  MB.  LOUIS  GHABLB,  MANAOBB  OT  BXPOBT  DEPABTICENT,  IK  CON* 

KBCnON  WITH  PAPBB  INYBSTIGATION  BT  CONQRESS. 

Strike  in  Norway  and  Sweden. — ^The  strike  in  Norwa^^  and  Sweden  started  in  the 
mills  of  Kellner-Partington  Paper  Pulp  Company  (Limited),  of  Borregaard,  Norway, 
on  or  about  June  1, 1907,  and  ended  in  the  latier  part  of  August,  1907. 

[From  the  Paper  Trade  Jonmal  of  May  9(i,  1907.] 

Big  ttrike  in  Norway. — ^We  leam  from  Ohristiania  that  labor  troubles  have  taken  an 
acute  form  at  the  mills  of  the  Kellner-Partington  Paper  Pulp  Company  (Limited), 
Borregaard.  This  company,  through  the  Norwegian  Workmen's  Union^  has  given 
notice  to  its  workmen,  which  will  expire  on  the  25th  instant.  It  is  estimated  that 
between  1,800  and  2,000  workmen  are  affected. 

(The  above  is  reprinted  from  the  World's  Paper  Trade  Review.) 

The  New  York  representatives  of  the  Kellner-Partington  Paper  Pulp  Company 
(Limited)  were  advised  by  cable  on  Monday  of  this  week  that  the  plant  of  me  company 
at  Borregaard,  Norwav,  was  closed  down  on  Saturday  last,  owing  to  labor  troubles. 
The  customers  of  the  New  York  concern  were  notifiea  of  the  suspension,  the  notice, 
however^  stating  that  the  strike  would  probably  be  only  of  short  aiiration. 

The  Kellner-rartington  Company  produces  about  35,000  tons  of  sulphite  a  year, 
of  which  from  15,000  to  20,000  tons  is  exported  to  the  United  States.  If  the  strike 
should  last  for  any  length  of  time  it  will  probablv  cause  the  closing  down  of  some  of 
the  mills  in  this  countiy  which  are  dependent  solely  upon  this  plant  for  their  supply 
of  bleached  sulphite.  The  scarcity  of  the  domestic  article  will  make  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  affected  nulls  to  secure  an  adequate  supply  from  the  domestic  millB. 
The  amount  of  bleached  sulphite  exported  to  this  country  by  the  Kellner-Partington 
plant  averages  about  60  tons  per  day. 

On  May  1  the  Embretafos  Paper  and  Pulp  Company's  mills  in  Norway  were  closed 
by  a  strike  of  the  workmen  for  higher  wages,  and  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  the  Union 
Company  shut  down  on  May  14  for  the  same  reason. 

The  strike  of  the  worlonen  has  been  gradually  spreading  to  all  the  mills  in  Norway 
and  Sweden,  and  a  general ^utdown  is  expected.  The  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  Ger- 
many are  not  affected  by  the  strike,  as  the  manufacturers  have  granted  the  men  an 
increase  in  wages. 

Very  little  pulp  left  unsold  in  Norway. — C.  E.  Sontum,  the  Canadian  commercial 
agent  of  Cbristiania,  writes  of  the  Norwegian  wood-pulp  market  as  follows: 

"Of  this  year's  output  of  mechanical  wood  pulp  .in  Norway,  there  is  at  present 
(MLsy  2)  hardly  more  than  5  to  7  per  cent  unsold,  and  although  this  winter  the  pro- 
duction has  been  larger  than  ever,  there  is  hardly  any  pulp  at  the  mills.  The  prices 
are  steadily  rising,  etc.'' 

[From  the  Paper  Trade  Joamal  of  Jane  6, 1907.] 

No  change  in  Norway. — The  affected  mills  in  that  country  and  Sweden  are  still  idle. 
The  agitation  for  increased  wages  has  evidently  spread  to  more  of  the  large  Scandi- 
navian mills. 

The  strike  in  Norway  and  Sweden  is  at  present  confined  mostly  to  the  larger  mills. 
The  Kellner-Partington  plant,  which  was  reported  to  have  closed  down  on  May  25,  is 
perhaps  the  biggest  producer  of  bleached  sulphite  in  Europe.  More  than  half  the  total 
production  of  this  mill  is  exported  to  this  country.  The  shortage  so  far  amounts  to 
about  600  tons.  The  mills  here  which  are  dependent  upon  this  mill  for  their  supply 
of  bleached  sulphite  are  not  seriously  cripplea  as  yet,  but  the  surplus  on  hand  is  only 
nominal  and  can  not  last  much  over  anotner  week.  The  Holyoke  mills  will  be  the 
most  seriously  affected  should  the  strike  continue  for  any  len^h  of  time,  as  most  c^ 
them  have  only  a  small  surplus  to  draw  upon.  The  western  mills  will  also  find  them- 
selves in  pretty  bad  shape  if  the  difficulties  are  not  adjusted  within  a  short  time. 
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[From  tbs  Paper  Trade  Jotunal  of  June  20, 1007.] 

The  Norwegian  Hrikes.'-On  May  29  a  strike  took  place  at  the  Ha&lund  Cellulose 
tactory  at  Saipsboig.  The  prices  of  printing  paper  had  been  more  or  lees  affected  in 
export  markets  by  the  strikes  in  Norway. 

The  paper  manufacturers  of  this  country  in  general,  and  particularly  those  who  are 
large  users  of  foreij^  unbleached  sulphite,  are  very  much  interested  in  the  outcome  of 
the  present  agitation  for  higher  wages  in  the  Norwegian  sulphite  mills.  The  affected 
mills  have  now  been  down  almost  a  month,  thus  creatine  a  shortage  of  bleached  sul- 

ghite  of  about  2,000  tons,  60  per  cent  of  which  would  have  been  exported  to  the  United 
tates.    The  mills  in  this  country  which  use  the  foreign  article,  almost  exclusively 
will  be  greatly  hampered  if  the  strike  continues  for  any  length  of  time. 

Norwegian  ground  wood  miUs  not  effected. — Labor  troubles  are  causing  uneasiness  in 
regard  to  the  Norwegian  mills.  It  is  not  thought,  however,  that  the  labor  leaders  will 
interfere  with  the  workers  in  mechanical  wood  pulp  mills  while.the  conflicts  at  Sarps- 
borg  and  Skien  are  still  pending. 

Labor  trouble  in  France, — The  labor  trouble  in  the  continental  paper  trade  seems 
likely  to  become  epidemic.  The  French  Federation  of  Paper  Mill  Workers  has  issued 
a  circular  to  its  members  asking  them  to  abstain  until  further  notice  from  accepting 
positions  at  any  of  the  mills  in  the  Department  of  the  Isere.  This  appears  to  be  due 
to  a  strike  which  has  occured  at  a  mill  at  Pontcharra-sur-Breda.  In  tne  meantime  the 
strike  at  Besangon,  referred  to  in  our  issue  of  May,  10  has  been  settled.  The  hands 
returned  to  work  on  the  25th  ultimo. 

pSztractfl  from  an  article  by  Hana  Lageriof,  written  for  the  Paper  Trade  JoamaL] 

The  pulp  ntuaiion, — ^The  world's  entire  paper  production,  all  kinds  included, 
amounts  at  present  to  6,000,000  tons,  of  which  Europe  contributes  3,000,000  tons,  the 
United  States  2,500,000  tons,  and  Canada  500,000  tons,  or  in  all  6,000,000  tons  in  round 
figures.  Of  these  6,000,000  tons  about  75  per  cent  are  wood  papers,  25  per  cent  being 
aflowed  for  other  raw  materials,  such  as  rags,  ropes,  bagging,  etc.,  making  the  total 
amount  of  wood  paper  about  4^500,000  tons,  from  which  aObwance  will  have  to  be  made 
for  the  different  Kinds  of  loadm^  materials. 

According  to  conservative  estimates  the  increase  in  the  pulp  production  in  Europe 
is  |)redictea  to  be  in  sulphite  about  160,000  tons  and  for  sulimate  about  45,000  tons, 
which  have  been  coming  and  are  to  appear  on  the  market  during  the  year  1906, 1907, 
and  1908,  in  all  about  200,000  tons.  (By  the  way,  it  is  remarkable  that  in  spite  of 
this  remarkable  expansion  in  the  pulp  industry  m  the  various  European  countries 
there  is  only  one  mill  reported  building  to  make  mechanical  pulp,  which  pulp  seems 
to  be  losing  in  interest.) 

Speaking  of  the  paper  consumption  in  general,  statistics  show  that  the  demand  is 
increasinK  at  a  rate  of  about  8  per  cent  a  year,  and  on  a  qiiantity  of  wood  papers  man- 
ufacturea  in  Europe,  say,  about  2,250,000  tons,  8  per  cent  would  mean  an  additional 
need  of  pulp  of  175,000  tons  in  one  vear  alone,  leaving  for  the  next  year  an  excesi 
of  only  25,000  tons  to  be  taken  care  of  elsewhere. 

Considering  the  large  new  tonnage  of  sulphite  coming  on  the  market,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  owing  to  conditions,  Canada  is,  to  a  large  extent,  since  the  end  of 
the  year^  out  of  the  trans- Atlantic  export  market. 

Speaking  strictly  of  ground  wood,  as  for  instance,  the  Chicontimi  Pulp  Company 
has  been  a  laige  exporter  of  this  product  to  Europe.  But  now  the  various  mills  in 
Canada  have  l^n  seriously  handicapped,  their  production  being  ^^radually  reduced, 
owinff  first,  to  a  water  drought,  and  a  little  later,  owin^  to  the  difficulty  of  ^tting 
wood;  furtnermore,  an  acute  shortage  of  the  same,  and  finally  several  fires,  crippling 
two  or  three  mills,  and  they  are  now  far  behind  in  their  original  tonnage  of  production. 

The  serious  labor  troubles  of  late  in  Norway  have  come  as  an  unexpected  but  strong 
supporter  of  the  European  pulp  market.  In  Norway  are  made,  in  round  figurep, 
about  96,000  tons  of  unbleached,  and  55,000  tons  of  bleached  sulphite,  and  about 
14,500  tons  of  sulphate,  or  in  all  about  165,500  tons.  It  is  estiniated  that  about  22,000 
men  are  employed  in  the  pulp  and  paper  making  industry  in  that  country,  ard  as 
about  8,000  to  10,000  men  are  now  actually  out  on  strike  out  of  that  number,  I  leave 
it  to  the  readers  to  ludge  as  to  the  importance  and  seriousness  of  the  situation. 

Speaking  of  the  European  pulp  market,  as  a  proof  of  its  strene;th,  I  may  memtion 
that  in  some  instances  pulp  bougnt  for  shipment  to  the  States,  ii  cancelled,  could  be 
placed  more  advantageously  on  the  European  market. 

The  domestic  market  for  bleached  sulpnite  is  at  present  very  firm,  being  supported, 
as  I  think,  by  the  actual  famine  in  American  sooa  pulp.  Contracts  closed  for  thii 
year  are  gmdually  expiring  and  can  only  be  renewed  at  an  advance  of  10  to  15  cents 
per  hun<ued.  Contract  prices  will  no  doubt  this  year  rule  between  |2.70  and  |2.85 
and  upward,  or  decidedly  higher  than  those  suggested  last  year. 
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Only  a  little  while  ago  domestic  anbleadied  sulphite  was  offered  fina  (lowest)  at 
12.15  delivered,  but  more  frequently  prices  ol  $2.20  to  $2.80  and  upward  were  forth- 
eomlng. 

Domestic  ground  wood  is  scarce  and  selling  actually  at  $22  and  upward,  delivered, 
for  near  shipment.  For  delivery  in  1908  ground  wood  is  actually  being  contractea 
at  $21  and  upward,  delivered,  but  higher  prices  are  not  unlikely  to  prevail  later. 

European  ground  wood  is  scarce;  it  is  also  likely  to  be  so  in  1908,  as  no  new  mills 
are  building. 

[From  tbe  Paper  TxadB  Jooznal  of  Jane  27, 1907,  repzinted  from  the  World  Paper  Trade  Beriew.] 

Strike  in  Norwegian  mills  still  on. — ^As  a  result  of  the  strike  in  Norway  of  pulp  and 
paper  null  workers,  the  extensive  establishment  of  the  Eellner-Partington  Paper  Pulp 
Company,  Limited,  at  Borregaard,  is  idle. 

Since  the  first  davs  of  June  the  Skarblacka  Aktiebolag  Skarblacka,  Sweden,  la 
down  for  strike.  This  company  employs  400  hands  and  operates  three  paper  mar 
chines,  a  sulphite  pulp  mill  and  four  grinders.  The  Skarblacka  mill  is  situatcKl  in  the 
province  of  Ostergotland,  in  which  a  general  lockout  in  the  paper  industry  is  ex- 
pected. 

The  Scandinavian  labor  troubles. — According  to  the  latest  mail  advices,  the  Nor- 
wegian Employer's  Association  received  on  June  30  a  letter  from  Herr  Bemer,  presi- 
dent of  the  Storthing  (or  National  Parliament),  offering  his  mediation  in  belabor 
difficulties  at  the  Umon,  Skotfos  and  Borregaard  works. 

The  action  of  Herr  Bemer  was  the  outcome  of  a  debate  in  the  Storthinff  during  the 
couise  of  which  Deputy  Vraa  urged  that  as  the  labor  troubles  were  doing  harm, 
not  onlv  to  the  interestea  parties  but  also  to  the  public  and  the  State,  it  was  uie  duty 
of  the  Government  to  restore  order,  if  the  employers  could  not  do  so« 

(The  above  is  from  the  Paper  Tiade  Journal  oi  July  11, 1907.) 

[From  Paper  Trade  Jonrmtl  Joly  11, 1907.] 

Sweden*  s  strike  sUOisiics. — ^Labor  in  Sweden  has  been  so  highly  organized  that  the 
employers  were  forced  to  form  a  protective  association,  which  includes  all  industry- 
list  of  strikes  and  their  causes. 

During  the  year  1906,  according  to  reports^  there  were  277  strikes;  the  number  of 
employers  and  employed  affected  are  given  in  the  table,  with  other  yean  for  com!> 
panson: 


Tear. 


Number  of 
strikee. 


£iiq>loyen. 


Employed. 


1900 
1905 
1904 
1903 


277 
175 
215 
148 


716 
794 
eB9 
474 


18,812 
82,368 
11,486 
22,568 


The  working  days  lost  from  strikes  which  began  in  1906  can  approximately  be 
reckoned  as  445,000.  The  corresponding  figure  for  1903  was  500,000;  for  1904  was 
450,000^  and  for  1905  was  2,500,000.  If  one  considers  the  number  of  working  days 
lost  owinff  to  strikes  in  1906  they  would  number  484.000;  one  particularly,  whidi 
began  in  March,  1905,  not  having  been  concluded  until  February  18, 1906. 

Keason  for  strikes  in  1906  were  ss  follows 

Number 
oCcasee. 

Increase  of  wages  demanded 126 

Reduction  of  wages 15 

Other  wage  (]lueetions ^ 32 

Questions  of  joint  agreement 22 

Other  organization  questions 17 

Personal  treatment 20 

Work  time  questions 6 

Other  causes 39 

A  frequent  cause  of  strikes  was  insistence  on  a  dischaiged  workman  being  reem* 
ployed;  this  question  became  involved  in  the  general  question  ol  **oiganiaationfl.*^ 
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[From  the  Paper  Tnda  Journal  of  Aognat  1, 1907.] 

StaniS/Monan  labor  trouJbUt. — ^By  advices  up  to  Julv  18,  matten  had  progreosed  with 
regsurd  to  the  piopoeed  official  intervention  m  the  Norwegian  complicationB.  A  pro- 
pml  had  been  agreed  to  for  the  selection  of  one  representative  of  the  employers  and 
one  of  the  workmen  for  each  hustory  affected.  The  Borregaard  works  were»  however, 
to  have  two  representatives  in  each  categoiv. 

Lockout  in  Convoy  and  Sweden. — ^The  miU  owners  and  their  workmen  in  both  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  have  failed  to  arbitrate  their  differences,  and,  as  a  result,  at  least 
7,000  men  in  both  countries  are  idle,  and  are  apt  to  remain  so  for  many  weeks, 
as  both  rarties  to  the  conflict  are  evidently  determined  *'to  fight  it  out  to  the  bitter 
end/'  rulp  and  paper  have  already  advanced  in  the  English  market  in  consequence. 
That  our  market  will  also  soon  feel  the  effects  of  the  curtailed  product  there  is  no 
queiftion. 

Scandinavian  lockout, — ^A  general  lockout  of  all  the  workmen  In  the  sulphite  pulp, 
soda  pulp,  and  paper  nulls  in  Norway  was  declared  on  Saturday  last,  and  the  various 
mills  are  completely  shut  down.  The  Swedish  mills  are  also  included  in  the  general 
shut  down,  according  to  the  latest  reports  from  abroad.  In  all,  about  7,0<X)  men 
will  be  affected— at  feast  4,000  in  Sweden  and  8,000  in  Norway.  At  least  13  paper 
miUs  in  Sweden  are  concerned  in  the  lockout,  as  follows:  Stalldalen,  Fiskeby,  Vai^gon, 
Holmen,  Frovifors,  Skurblacka,  Grycksbo,  Klippan,  Indals,  PappfabriksaKtiebolag, 
TroUhatte,  Pappersbruksaktiebolag,  Domnarfoet,  Lessebo,  and  Papyrus. 

The  manufacturers  agreed  upon  the  general  lockout  plan  several  weeks  ago,  when 
they  found  that  all  efforts  to  settle  a  number  of  strikes  m  the  miUs  in  both  countries 
had  proved  unsuccessful.  Conferences  between  the  empl(^ers  and  the  workmen  have 
been  held  recendy  for  the  purposes  of  arbitrating  the  differences.  So  far  as  can  be 
Uamed,  nothing  came  of  these  various  meetings.  Both  sides  are  stubborn  and  the 
struggle  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  a  very  oitter  one. 

The  Keilner-Partington  sulphite  plant,  which  is  probably  of  the  largest  of  the 
mills  in  Norway  affected,  has  been  closed  down  for  about  eleven  weeks. 

If  the  lockout  should  continue  for  weeks,  the  same  as  the  strike  has  done,  a  heavy 
shortage  oi  sulphite  and  paper  made  in  these  countries  will  be  the  ultimate  outcome. 

[From  tbe  Paper  Trade  Jotunal  of  Aagast  22, 1007.] 

Strike  uUled. — ^Mills  in  Norway  and  Sweden  all  rimning.    Lockout  forced  surrender. 

The  strike  which  was  followed  by  a  general  lockout  in  paper  and  pulp  mills  of 
Norway  and  Sweden  has  been  settled  and  the  mills  are  now  in  operation  again^ 
according  to  the  latest  reports  from  both  countries. 

The  contest  between  tne  workmen  and  the  employers  has  been  a  very  bitter  one 
since  the  strike  started  nearly  three  months  ago  in  a  number  of  the  Swedish  and 
Norwegian  mills.  The  original  demands  of  the  men  were  for  shorter  hours  and  more 
'pay,  and  when  the  mill  owners  refused  to  grant  all  the  demands,  offering  instead  of 
making  concessions  and  showiiig  tiheir  willinniess  to  have  the  trouble  settled  by 
arbitration,  the  workmen  refusea  to  accede  to  tnis  proposition. 

It  is  unaerstood  that  a  three-year  agreement  has  been  entered  into  between  the 
employers  and  workmen  at  the  conference.  Both  sides  are  reported  to  have  made 
certain  concessions,  but  importers  here  have  been  unable  to  learn  definitely  the 
actual  basis  on  which  a  settlement  was  reached. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  workmen  from  attempting  to  break  their  agreement  at 
any  time  during  the  three-year  period,  it  is  said  that  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the 
agreement  which  stated  that  in  the  event  of  the  men  breaking  their  part  of  the  agree- 
ment by  striking  again  at  any  time  within  the  three-year  term,  they  would  forfeit, 
by  order  of  the  Government,  not  only  their  charter  as  a  union,  but  also  all  money  paid 
into  the  union  as  dues. 

The  strike  first  started  about  May  23,  when  the  men  in  the  Union  mills,  Norway, 
struck  because  their  demands  were  refused.  On  May  25  the  big  sulphite  plant  of  the 
Keilner-Partington  Paper  Pulp  Company  followed,  and  gradually  the  strike  spread 
to  the  adjacent  mills  in  Sweden.  The  Keilner-Partington  plant  and  the  Union  mills 
were  shut  down  for  almost  three  months. 

The  shortage  of  paper  and  sulphite  pulp  which  was  brought  about  by  the  strike 
has  been  severely  felt  here,  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

The  European  market  has  been  ereatly  disturbed  by  the  trouble  in  Scandinavia, 
especially  tne  English  market,  and  for  the  past  ten  aays  buyers  from  abroad  who 
depended  on  that  source  for  their  supplies  have  been  in  this  country  trying  to  secure 
paper  to  cover  their  regular  contracts. 
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[From  Farmand,  of  Ghristlaala,  Norway.] 

Report  of  the  lockout  in  Norway. — ^In  all,  22  millB  were  included  in  the  lockout. 

If  at  a  mill  the  workmen  who  are  not  members  of  the  trade  union  will  sien  a  dec- 
laration that  they  will  not  support  the  locked-out  workmen,  it  will  be  trieoto  keep 
the  mill  going  if  there  are  sumaent  hands  to  do  so. 

Such  a  declaration  has  been  signed  by  all  the  hands  save  one  at  Vestfos  Cellulose 
febrik,  which  will  therefore  not  be  stopped.  The  workmen  of  this  mill  resigned  their 
membership  of  the  trade  union  three  months  ago.  The  mills  whidi  will  now  be  idle 
have  employed  between  7,000  and  8,000  hands. 

End  of  lockout  pleaees  England. — ^The  starting  up  of  the  mills  in  Norway  and  Sweden 
was  a  great  relief  to  the  English  market,  as  the  tension  was  becoming  very  severe. 

[From  the  regular  correspondent  of  tbe  Paper  Trade  Journal  September  6, 1007.] 

London,  England,  Auaust  t4t  1907. — ^The  welcome  news  was  received  on  Monday 
last  of  the  settlement  of  tne  dispute  between  workers  and  employers  in  connection 
with  the  wood  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  Norway. 

The  labor  troubles  in  Norway  have  had  a  stisening  effect  upon  prices  of  wood  pulp. 
The  increased  production  of  cellulose  has  been  readfily  absoroed  at  full  prices.  The 
market  for  mechanical  was  very  firm  and  some  makers  are  inclined  to  be  exorbitant 
in  their  demands.  Oonsumeis,  however,  are  not  likely  to  see  former  low  prices  rul- 
ing. The  late  unsettlement  of  the  market  has  certainly  had  a  beneficent  effect  in 
forcing  up  the  selling  prices  of  jpaper. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  imports  of  American  paper  into  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  present  year  have  sensibly  declined,  there  beine  quite  an  absence  of  com- 
petition from  that  quarter.  The  Americans  find  it  difficult  to  satisfy  home  require- 
ments, and  while  sudi  a  condition  exists,  together  with  higher  prices,  an  active  export 
trade  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  figures  that  were  in  the 
letter  of  the  amount  of  paper  you  bought  from  the  Canadian  mills  for 
the  year  1908. 

Mr.  Waller.  Twenty-three  thousand  tons. 

The  Chaibman.  And  the  price  1 

Mr.  Waller.  $1.90  f.  o.  b. — both  Booth's  mill 'and  the  Laurentide 
mill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  is  being  delivered  at  present? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes^  sir;  that  is  being  delivered  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  be  better  oflF  if  you  did  not  have  those 
contracts;  would  you  not? 

Mr,  Waller,   i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  being  shipped  abroad? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  case  like  that,  if  you  did  not  have  these  con- 
tracts with  the  Canadian  mills  for  paper^  and  you  had  contracts  for 
the  supply  of  paper  abroad,  would  you  import  yeur  wood  pulp. and 
then  get  your  orawbacks  on  it? 

Mr.  Waller.  If  we  imported  wood  pulp  we  would  get  our  draw- 
backs; but  we  have  an  ample  supply  of  wood  pulp.  We  have  a  sur- 
plus production  of  wood  pulp  xmder  normal  and  ordinary  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  would  you  likely  import  any  wood 
now  if  you  had  to  supply  this  paper  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  No.  sir;  we  would  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  not  have  the  Canadian  mills  to  draw  from? 

Mr.  Waller.  We  have  ample  wood  pulp  to  make  all  the  paper  we 
bought  in  Canada.  If  we  did  not  have  the  Canadian  oohgation 
now  we  would  manufacture  in  our  own  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  can  afford  to  import  wood  pulp  and 
make  the  ground  pulp  rather  than  to  import  the  pulp  ttselil 
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Mr.  Waller.  Why,  the  wood  pulp  pays  a  duty;  the  wood  does 
Qot,  as  I  understand  you. 

The  Chatbman.  It  would  not  pay  any  duty  if  you  got  drawbacks 
on  it. 

Mr.  Waller.  Oh,  yes — ^yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean — ^in  that  sort  of  a  case. 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know;  I  could  not  tell  you  how 
that  would  figure  out. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  there  would  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  separating  tne  imported  wood  pulp  from  Canada  which 
would  be  manufactured  into  paper  and  later  exported  from  the 
country? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Some  manufacturers^  like  those  of  leather,  claim 
that  there  is  ^eat  difficulty  in  separatmg  the  two  when  tiie  finished 
product  is  ultunately  sent  abroad. 

Mr.  Waller.  Would  it  not  answer  the  purpose  if  you  were  to  say 
that  you  consumed  so  much  pulp  and  you  abipped  so  much  paper 
which  contained  so  much  pulp  f  It  mignt  not  be  the  identical  paper 
wliich  contained  the  Canadian  pulp,  but  would  not  that  answer  the 
purpose) 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  think  in  the  case  of  leather  they  do  not  permit  a 
mingling  together,  but  they  insist  that  the  yery  hides  which  haye 
been  imported  shall  be  shipped  abroad;  that  is  the  way  it  has  been 
reported  to  me  by  large  manufacturers  of  leather  in  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Waller.  Of  course  if  we  ran  one  mill  or  one  machine  and  kept 
it  separate,  it  would  be  a  practicable  thing  te  do  to  keep  that  pulp 
in  the  form  in  which  we  could  report  on  it.  Here  is  a  statement  of  our 
news  paper  export  deliyeries  by  calendar  years. 

The  Chairman.  Haye  you  got  all  those  other  statemento  prepared! 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  following  table  was  here  read  by  Mr.  Waller:) 

Export  deliveries  of  news  paper  by  calendar  years. 


Year. 


1900 , 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 , 

1906 

IW7 

Total 


Own  make. 


96,366 
22,261 
19,160 
23,662 
34,929 
86,198 
44,797 
18,107 


226,419 


Outeide. 


183 
18,496 


lS,e78 


TotaL 


26,365 
22,261 
19,160 
23,663 
84,928 
86,198 
44,980 
86^683 


344,097 


Mr.  Ryan.  Just  where  does  that  go,  generally) 

Mr.  Waller.  Generally  to  Australia;  to  Australia  and  Great 
Britain.  Our  export  business  is  diyided,  practically,  roughly  speak- 
ing, 50  per  cent  goin^  to  Australia,  25  per  cent  to  Great  Britain,  and 
25  per  cent  to  South  America. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  any  of  this  paper  imported  in  Australia  t 

Mr.  Waller.  In  Australia,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  South  America  t 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  undersell  themt 
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Mr.  Walleb.  The  paper  mills  in  South  America  have  not  been  it 
success  at  all,  and  we  compete  with  the  Qerman  manufacturers  there. 
We  sell  there  largely  because  of  our  better  quality.  For  instance.  La 
Prensa,  the  lai^est  paper  in  Buenos  Aires,  uses  as  much  paper^  I 
believe,  as  the  ^w  x  ork  Herald,  and  now  we  are  pretty  nearly  divjd« 
in^  the  order  with  the  Germans,  and  it  is  a  question  or  quality. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  any  competition  in  South  American  coun- 
tries with  Swedish  manufacturers) 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  because  of  freight 
rates,  or  what  it  is,  but  I  know  that  our  Gterman  competition  there  is 
the  heaviest.  Germany  has  an  association  that  regulates  the  supply 
of  paper  that  shall  be  exported,  and  they  export  it  at  a  sacrifice  pnce. 
For  instance,  at  the  time  of  this  shortage  we  bought  a  little  paper,  I 
think  1,000  pounds,  on  the  steamer  at  Hamburg  at  $1.95^  whereas  tne 
same  paper  delivered  in  the  city  of  Hamburg  was  brin^mg  $2.60. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  that  it  was  similar  to  their  paymg  an  export 
duty  on  what  was  exported  and  chardng  their  own  consumers  a 
higher  price  than  when  it  was  exported  f 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  that  paper  in  Buenos  Aires! 

Mr.  Waller.  La  Prensa. 

The  Chairmak.  How  much  paper  do  you  furnish  them? 

Mr.  Waller.  Now  about  4,000  tons  per  annum. 

The  Chairman.  Four  tiiousand  tons  per  annum.  How  is  it  sent 
to  them,  by  shipload?  ^ 

Mr.  Waller.  No;  not  by  shij^oad;  we  ship  it  on  the  r^ular 
steamers,  sometimes  by  way  of  England  and  sometimes  by  curect 
steamers 

The  Chairman.  At  how  high  a  price? 

Mr.  Waller.  A  very  high  price.  I  think  it  is  $2.60  f.  o.  b.  the  mill. 
It  varies  a  little,  accoiding  to  the  conditions  of  shipment.    We  get  a 

£rice  in  Argentine  money.  I  can  give  it  to  you  exactly  if  you  want  it. 
[r.  Chable  tells  me  I  am  mistaken  in  saying  that  they  use  as  much 
paper  as  the  New  York  Herald.  Thev  use  8,000  tons  and  the  New 
York  Herald  uses  15,000  tons.  I  had  heard  it  stated  that  La  Prensia 
used  as  much  as  the  New  York  Herald;  not  that  I  knew  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  that  meant  that  they  have  as  lai^e  a  cir- 
eulation  as  the  New  York  Herald,  and  print  more  news  and  less 
advertisements. 

Mr.  Waller.  Our  contract  with  La  Prensa  shows  recorded  on  o\ir 
books  3,698  tons  as  a  tonnage,  and  the  price  given  is  $3.04,  American 
money — that  is,  on  the  steamer  in  the  port  at  Buenos  Ayres; 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  that  be  f.  o.  b.  mill? 

Mr.  Waller.  Approximately  $2.50  at  our  null  door. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  get  that  price  in  competition  with  the 
German  papers? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  you  have  any  need  to  fear  the 
removal  of  the  tariflf  on  paper. 

Mr.  Waller.  We  are  giving  them  a  paper  that  is  a  little  bit  better 
than  the  ordinary. 

The  Chairman.  A  different  quality  of  paper  from  the  oidinary 
print  paper  in  the  United  States,  you  mean. 
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Mr,  Walleb.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  quality? 

Mr.  Walleb.  I  think  about  $5  a  ton« 

Mr.  Ryan.  Who  is  your  competitor,  the  Englishman! 

Mr.  Walleb.  We  nave  competitors  everywhere;  the  Scandina- 
vian and  the  English  mills  who  import  tHeir  groimd  pulp  from  Canada 
and  make  it  there. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  do  you  get  for  paper  sold  in  England  I 

Mr.  Walleb.  About  2^  cents. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Delivered! 

Mr.  Walleb.  Yes. 

The  Chatbman.  How  long  have  you  had  this  contract  with  La 
Prensa! 

Mr.  Walleb.  We  have  had  it,  I  think,  for  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  price  been  rused  in  that  time! 

Mr.  Walleb.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  When! 

Mr.  Walleb.  Annually  in  July  for  the  last  six  years;  about  $3  a 
ton  less  the  previous  year,  and  it  is  renewed  each  July. 

The  Chaibman.  So  that  last  July  the  price  was  raised  about  $3  ! 

Mr.  Walleb.  About  S3 :  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Three  dollars  a  ton! 

Mr.  Walleb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  What  length  of  period  is  the  contract  with  La 
Prensa! 

Mr.  Walleb.  It  expires  December,  1008.    It  was  made  for  one 
^ear.    I  have  to  be  prompted  on  some  of  these  things.    Mr.  Chable  - 
18  the  manager  of  our  export  department. 

The  Chaibman.  I  would  like  to  have  somebody  testify,  for  instance, 
as  to  what  prices  you  are  getting  in  Australia.  You  say  two-thirds 
of  your  export  trade  goes  to  Australia,  or  one-half! 

Mr.  Walleb.  About  half.  I  do  not  think  I  can  show  you  what 
our  net  returns  are  from  each  of  these  countries.  I  can  show  you 
the  returns  from  our  export  business  as  a  whole,  and  the  gross  price 
from  the  business  in  each  country.  I  can  jgive  you  the  gross  price 
of  our  export  business  for  the  year  1900  ana  its  net  price  at  the  mill 
for  1900.    The  gross  price  is  $46.14. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  delivered! 

Mr.  Waixeb.  Well,  it  is  delivered  on  tlie  ship  in  port;  $46.14  is 
the  gross  price.  Our  marketing— that  is,  the  shrinkage  in  returns — 
was  $8.12,  and  our  net  at  the  znill  was  $38.02.  Shall  I  give  you  the 
net  or  gross  all  the  way  down! 

The  Chaibman.  Botn. 

Mr.  Walleb.  In  1901  the  gross  price  was  $47.88;  shrinkage,  $9.10; 
net,  $38.78.  That  was  an  increase  of  76  cents  a  ton,  or  2  per  cent,  over 
the  previous  year.  In  1902  our  delivered  price  was  $47.54,  our  mar- 
keting cost  was  $10.72,  and  our  net  price  was  $36.82.  Our  decrease 
in  net  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  was  $1.90  per  ton,  or  five 
and  a  fraction  per  cent.  For  1903  our  ^ss  price  was  $47.34,  our  mar- 
keting cost  was  $10.86,  and  our  net  pnce  was  $36.48,  a  decrease  from 
the  previous  year  of  34  cents  per  ton,  or  nine-tenths  of  1  per  cent.  In 
1904  our  gross  price  was  $48.30,  our  marketing  cost  $10.54  cents,  and 
our  net  $37.76,  an  increase  of  $1.28  over  the  previous  year,  beis^  an 
increaf  e  of  3}  per  cent.    In  1905  our  gross  pnce  was  $48.20,  the  mar- 
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keting  price  $9.72,  and  the  net  was  $38.48;  an  increase  of  72  cents  over 
the  previous  year,  or  1.91  per  cent.  In  1906  the  gross  price  was  $47.22, 
the  marketing  cost  was  $9.46,  and  the  net  was  $37.56,  a  decrease  of  72 
cents,  or  1.17  per  cent.  In  1907  the  gross  price  was  $48.52,  the  mar- 
keting cost  was  $11.48,  and  the  net  was  $37.04,  a  decrease  of  72  cents 
a  ton  from  the  previous  year,  being  a  decrease  of  1.91  per  cent.  Now, 
if  it  would  interest  you,  I  can  show  you  the  comparisons  between  the 
net  returns  of  our  United  States  defiveries  and  our  export  deliveries. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  mean  f.  o.  b.  mill,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes;  to  pay  it  back  to  the  mill  of  origin.  In  1900 
our  domestic  market  price  was  $35.54  and  our  net  export  price  was 
$38.02.  We  ^ot  $2.48  per  ton  more  for  our  export  business  than  for 
our  home  busmess.  In  1901,  it  was  $36.28  and  $38.78.  We  got  $2.50 
more.  In  1902  we  got  $35.80  in  the  domestic  market  and  $36.82  in 
the  foreign  market,  or  $1.02  more.  In  1903  we  got  $37.70  at  home 
and  $36.48  in  the  foreign  market,  or  $1.22  a  ton  less.  In  1904  we 
got  $37.80  at  home,  the  export  price  being  $37.76,  practically  the 
same.  In  1905  the  domestic  price  was  $36.94  and  the  export  price 
$38.48,  $1.54  more  for  export.  In  1906  the  domestic  price  was 
$35.52,  and  the  export  price  was  $37.76,  $2.34  in  favor  of  export. 
In  1907  it  was  $36.64  for  domestic  and  $37.04  for  export,  40  cents  a 
ton  difference.     It  ia  practically  the  same  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  able  to  get  tnis  price  for  export 
paper  when  the  Canadian  manufacturers  pay  a  tariff  duty  of  $6  a  ton 
and  still  take  trade  away  from  you  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Waller.  Well,  sa,  we  are  favored  to  this  extent,  that  we 
have  contracts  in  Australia  that  were  taken  some  time  ago,  that  are 
still  running,  at  favorable  prices.    These  are  averages  of  the  returns. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  prices  have  been  going  up  since  you  made 
those  contracts.  The  price  of  paper  is  higher  now  than  it  was  when 
you  made  those  contracts,  both  here  and  m  Canada. 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes;  to-day  that  is  the  fact. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  because  you  have  a  better  selling  department, 
presided  over  by  an  abler  gentleman? 

Mr.  Waller.  It  is  because  we  deliver  a  better  quality  of  paper. 
We  get  a  preference  in  England  of  H  per  cent  frequently. 

The  Chairman.  A  preference  over  the  Canadian  paper  t 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  you  are  delivering  Canadian  paper  now 
on  these  contracts. 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  and  we  are  subject  to  criticism  for  having  done 
it  in  many  instances. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Afr.  Waller.  In  regard  to  our  deliveries  of  paper  abroad,  our 
main  mills  enjoy  a  favorable  freight  rate,  better  than  the  Canadian 
mills.  We  can  deUver  all  the  year  around,  which  is  another  matter 
in  which  we  have  an  advantage  over  the  Canadian  mills.  They  can  not 
get  out  of  Montreal  in  the  winter.  They  have  to  send  down  to 
Boston  or  to  Portland,  or  somewhere.  As  far  as  the  domestic  rates 
are  concerned,  the  Canadian  mills  have  the  same  freight  rates  in 
this  country  as  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  delivering  your  output 
to  the  South  American  countries! 
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Mr.  Waller.  We  have  had  some  difficulty  in  making  freight  rates^ 
I  believe.  That  I  am  not  familiar  with,  i  know  there  has  been  a 
^eat  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  an  assurance  of  freight  deliveries 
were;  in  fact, so  much  so  that  we  almost  questioned  whether  we  would 
renew  a  contract  or  not  last  time.  Mr.  Norris  (vol.  4,  p.  181)  sug- 
gests the  advisability  of  asking  the  International  Paper  Company 
For  a  statement  as  to  the  amount  received  from  any  pool  to  offset 
the  restriction  of  output.  Mr.  Norris  also  suggests  (vol.  6,  p.  316) 
that  the  International  Paper  Company^  through  the  medium  of  the 
Continental  Paper  Bag  Company,  participated  in  the  Parks  pool. 
The  International  Paper  Company  never  received,  directljr  or  mdi- 
rectly,  any  amount  of  cash  or  credit  to  offset  the  curtailment  of 

?roduct  by  reason  of  participation  in  any  pooling  arrangement, 
hat  would  apply  to  any  graae  of  paper.  In  volume  8,  pages  385 
and  392,  a  record  is  given  of  144  newspapers  that  have  recently  had 
their  prices  materiafly  advanced.  The  International  Paper  Com- 
pany has  renewed  only  13  of  these  specified  contracts,  upon  the  fol- 
lowmg  basis.  This  is  a  little  duplication  of  what  I  have  given  you 
before;  but  I  am  trying  to  explain  each  statement  as  given  in  the 
record  there.  The  13  newspapers,  with  the  increases  made  in  the 
price  to  them,  are  as  follows: 

• 

Louisville  Evening  Post,  raised  $1.50  per  ton $44 

Portland  Evening  Express,  raised  $10  per  ton 60 

Mirror  and  American,  raised  $8  per  ton 53 

Wachter  and  Anzeiger,  raised  |12  per  ton. 52 

Pittsbuig  Post,  raised  $4  per  ton 44 

Pittsburg  Leader,  raised  ii  per  ton 44 

Pawtucket  Times,  raised  |12  per  ton 62 

Providence ,  raised  |12  per  ton 50 

Charleston  News  and  Courier,  raised  111  per  ton 54 

Bethlehem  Times,  raised  |10  per  ton 52 

Norfolk  Ledger  and  Dispatch,  raised  |10  per  ton 52 

South  Bend  Tribune,  raised  $6  per  ton 49 

Macon  (Ga.)  News,  raised  111  per  ton 57 

The  Chairman.  When  were  these  renewed  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  They-  were  all  renewed  last  sxunmer. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  offered  for? 

Mr.  Waller.  Only  to  refute  what  has  been  said  here,  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  were  only  implicated  in  13  out  of  the  144 
instances. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you,  have  you,  or  any  of  you,  prepared 
answers  to  the  various  questions  that  Mr.  Norris  suggested  on  page 
181  of  the  record? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  have  not ;  no,  sir.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are. 
I  may  have  the  answers  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  just  referred  to.page  181,  so  I  judge  you 
have  read  it,  and  I  am  sure  no  one  could  read  it  without  remembering  it. 

Mr.  Waller.  Is  that  where  he  refers  to  the  information  Mr.  Chable 
gave  me  there?  I  think  I  recall  it,  although  I  have  not  tabulated  a 
reply. 

The  Chairman.  Tou  can  do  that  later. 

Mr.  Waller.  The  complaint  is  made  that  we  will  not  make  a  con- 
tract for  a  period  of  more  than  one  year.  Our  experience  has  been 
that  a  twelve  months'  contract  fairly  protects  the  publisher,  and  is  as 
long  a  period  in  advance  as  we  can  dfetermine  costs.  Where  we  made 
a  contract  for  a  longer  period,  if  the  price  of  paper  declined  the  pub- 
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lisher  found  reason  to  evade  the  fulfillment  of  his  part  of  the  agree- 
ment, and  we  were  always  held  to  a  strict  account  if  the  price  ad- 
vanced. 

Mr.  Norris  refers  (vol.  0,  p.  450)  to  the  change  in  terms  of  contract 
with  the  Baltimore  American,  stating  that  such  change  actually  made 
an  added  penaltv  to  the  publication  of  from  1  to  2  per  cent.  I  have  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Stoddard,  business  manager  of  the  Baltimore  American, 
giving  a  report  of  the  white  waste  on  paper  supplied  to  the  Baltimore 
American  by  us  for  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  1908. 
The  amount  of  waste  involved  is  6,319  pounds,  about  one-fourth  of  1 
per  cent  gross,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  selling  value  of  the 
waste,  tl^  net  cost  to  the  Baltimore  American  is  less  than  $95  as 
appUed  to  a  business  for  the  three  months  mentioned  of  $65,000,  or 
less  than  three-twentieths  of  1  per  cent.  I  only  wanted  to  kill  his 
exaggeration.  I  have  Mr.  Stoddard's  letter,  if  you  want  it  in  the 
record. 

The  Chaibmak.  Tou  had  better  put  it  in. 

Mr.  Waller.  Shall  I  read  the  letter? 

The  Chateman.  I  think  it  is  sufficient  to  put  it  in  the  record.  Tou 
have  stated  what  it  is. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Bai/tdcorb  Ambbicak, 
Baltimore,  May  7, 1908. 
Bir.  A.  E.  Wright,  Eeq.,^ 

Manager  News  Divtnon,  Tntemational  Paper  Company ,  New  Tcrk  OUy, 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Wright:  I  was  glad  to  receive  your  letter  this  morning  ajid  delighted 
to  know  that  you  are  back  at  the  helm  andn.  Please  accept  mv  sincere  congratn- 
lations  for  Mrs.  Wright  and  yom*  own  good  self.  I  know  you  will  be  a  happy  man 
for  the  remainder  of  your  days,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  live  to  a  ripe  old  age  b<^orA 
the  signal  gun  is  fired. 

So  you  will  leave  for  Europe  in  August?  I  can  not  conceiye  of  a  more  delightful 
trip  and  particularly  under  tne  auspices  which  confronts  you.  May  your  days  be 
long  and  full  of  joy. 

When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  Baltimore,  January  27, 1  had  an  under- 
standing with  you  tnat  I  would  keep  a  record  of  all  paper  that  we  were  compelled  to 
take  off  of  rolls  that  were  damaged  when  thev  reached  our  press  room  and  send  same 
to  you  at  the  expiration  of  three  months.    Vou  will  remember  that  I  pointed  out  to 

rou  that  all  such  rolls  were  unmerchantable  and  unworicable,  and  you  suggested  that 
keep  the  tickets  of  all  such  rolls  and  let  you  know  the  total  amount  of  damaged 
paper  for  tJie  quarter. 

t    The  paper  taken  from  these  rolls  aggregates  6,819  pounds  for  February,  March,  and 
April.    Kindly  let  me  know  if  you  want  me  to  send  you  the  tickets.    The  unde^ 
standing  that  we  had  about  this  matter  is  strictly  entre  nous. 
Awaiting  your  reply,  I  am  with  kind  personal  regards, 

YouiB,  truly,  J.  W.  Stoddard, 

Butinea  Manager, 

Mr.  Walleb.  As  an  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  price  paid  for 
white  paper  is  not  a  material  factor  in  the  expense  of  a  publication, 
I  wish  to  cite  the  fact  that  our  deliveries  on  the  lowest  priced  con-- 
tract  on  our  books  has  shown  the  greatest  shrinkage  in  consumption, 
viz,  January,  February,  March,  and  April,  1907,  10,921  tons;  Janu-- 
ary,  February,  March,  and  April,  1908, 7,556  tons:  total,  3^366  tons,  % 
decrease  of  31  per  cent,  the  price  for  both  perioos  being  identicaL 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  wait  a  moment 

Mr.  Walleb.  I  want  to  compare  these  with  the  high  prices. 

The  CHAniMAK.  I  want  to  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Waixeb.  It  is  the  Hearst  Chicago  American.  (>[i  four  eon- 
tracts,  the  average  price  of  which  was  $2  per  hundredweight  in  1007 
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and  S2.50  per  hundredweight  in  1908,  showing  an  increase  of  price 
of  25  per  cent^  the  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  paper  during  the 
months  of  January,  February,  March,  and  April  was  only  12.7  per 
cent,  as  follows: 


1907. 

1006. 

1001 

1908. 

St.  LooIb  Olobe-Demoorat • 

DoBan. 
2.10 
1.00 
X.00 
2.06 

DaOart. 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
150 

Totu. 

8,267 

022 

1,883 

3,288 

2,671 

Bwpton  JonnMl .....* 

664 

Baltimore  Amfricao....... 

1,538 
2  181 

mtiAinnAtf  Bnaulnr 

The  total  of  these  publications  only  shrank  12  per  cent,  whereas  the 
other  publication  whidi  had  not  had  its  price  advanced,  shrank  31  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  Hearst  Chicago  paper! 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  this  Chicago  paper  t 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes;  that  includes  the  Chicago  paper.  I  have  here 
something  that  you  asked  Mr.  Cowles  f or.  I  telegraphed  for  it  right 
away.  Tnis  shows  the  individual  shrinkage  in  an  individual  case  ol 
the  principal  newspapers  of  the  country  from  January  up  to  the  10th 
of  May.  Right  here  I  might  draw  your  attention  to  the  statement 
I  have  here  of  the  advertising.  I  brin^  it  in  for  this  reason.  I 
have  a  statement  showing  a  comparison  of  the  advertising  in  the  New 
York  daily  papers  for  January^  February,  March,  and  April,  1908,  as 
compared  witn  the  corresponding  period  of  1907.  It  is  interesting 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  decrease^  together  with  the 
stoppage  of  the  return  privilege  as  appKed  to  ovenssues  of  the  news- 
papers, entirelv  accounts  for  the  decline  in  consumption  of  paper  by 
the  New  York  daiUes.  I  mean  it  just  about  balances  with  the 
decreased  calls  upon  us  and  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  increased 
value  of  white  paper  is  a  very  small  factor,  if  it  is  a  factor,  in  the 
reduced  consumption  by  the  newspapers.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  was 
a  decline  in  advertising.  Practically  they  had  no  use  for  the  paper 
because  they  did  not  use  it  to  ac^vertise. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  is  what  makes  it  doubly  hard. 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  newspaper  publisher,  the  fact  that  his 
advertising  is  going  down. 

Mr.  Waller.  Tnat  is  true. 
^  The  Chairman.  And  the  price  of  paper  is  going  up  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends  quite 
rapidly. 

Mr.  Waller.  But  still,  when  they  ^ve  90  pages  away  on  a  Sunday, 
and  things  of  that  kind,  they  are  lavish  with  the  use  of  news  paper. 

The  Chairman.  That,  of  course,  is  true;  but  the  great  majority  of 
the  papers  of  the  country  do  not  ^ve  away  90  pages  on  Sunday,  and 
they  have  all  suffered  more  or  less,  probably,  from  the  loss  of  adver- 
tising and  a  good  many  have  suffered  from  the  price  of  paper. 
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Mr.  Waller.  That  is  true.  I  believe  it  is  a  very  bad  time  for 
newspapers  to  have  to  meet  this  advance.  In  the  month  of  January, 
for  instance,  as  compared  with  January  a  year  ago,  automobile 
advertisements  declined  86  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  The  automobile  business  has  declined  in  the  same 
proportion. 

Mr.  Waller.  Financial  advertisements  shrank  32  per  cent.  Pub- 
lishers' advertisements — that  is,  advertisements  between  each  other- 
shrank  34  per  cent.  Real  estate  advertisements  shrank  16  per 
cent.  Want  advertisements  shrank  32  per  cent.  Railroad  and 
steamship  advertisements  shrank  15  per  cent,  hotels  and  restaurants 
7  per  cent,  amusements  12per  cent,  miscellaneous  11  per  cent,  making 
a  total  of  17  per  cent.  The  onlj  single  style  of  advertising  that  in- 
creased was  legal  advertising,  which  went  up  22  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  uke  helping  the  profession  that  needed 
it.  Now,  Mr.  Norris  said  that  the  shrinkage  in  advertising  in  the 
New  York  dailies  was  about  a  page  and  a  half  for  the  daily  issues, 
and  about  30  colunms,  I  think,  for  the  Sunday  issues,  on  the  averaga 
Would  that  about  correspond  with  this,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  could  not  tell  you  that;  1  am  not  familiar  enough 
with  it.  I  have  it  here  in  lines  of  advertising.  This  is  compiled 
by  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  it  circulated  between  the  news- 
papers. 1  have  here  the  decline  in  the  individual  newspapers,  but 
I  oo  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  of  bringing  that  out,  because 
I  do  not  know  that  they  would  care  to  have  it  brought  out. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  have  it  classified  as  advertisements. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  put  that  in. 

Mr.  Waller.  In  February  the  figure  was  a  little  bit  better.  The 
decline  in  advertising  was  only  7  per  cent.  For  automobiles  it  had 
gotten  up  to  40  per  cent  of  a  year  ago.  Legal  advertising  was  61  per 
cent  higher  than  a  year  ago^  dry  goods  advertising  had  gotten  back 
to  where  it  was  a  year  a^o — ^in  fact,  it  had  an  advance  of  2  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  mcludes  the  Mernr  Widow  hats  ?    [Laughter .1 

Mr.  Waller.  And  in  March  it  went  on  a^ain.  It  was  15  per  cent. 
Automobiles,  the  one  I  am  particularly  usmg,  showed  43  per  cent. 
Legal  advertisements  had  dropped  down  to  only  6  per  cent  above  a 
year  ago.  Li  April,  as  compared  with  a  year  ago,  it  was  10  per  cent, 
which  shows  quite  a  little  better  than  the  other  business,  automobiles 
being  up  to  within  7  per  cent  of  a  year  ago.  I  can  put  those  tables 
right  in,  or  read  them  off. 

The  Chairman.  Put  them  in.  Put  in  both  the  newspapers  and 
the  classes  of  advertising.  My  observation  is  always  that  if  you  leave 
anything  out,  that  is  what  you  look  for  afterwardsL 
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Crhe  tables  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows :) 

Adverlmng  record^  1908  and  1907,  daily  and  Sunday  paperg. 

JANXJART. 


Paper. 


Herald 

World 

Trlbans 

TllXlM 

San 

American 

Press 

Eveotaig  Post 

KaU 

Olobe 

BvenlngSan 

Bvening  World 

Telegram 

Svemog  Jonmal 

BroolElyn  Bagle 

Total 

Pnblishers'  advertising 

Beal  estate  advertising... 

Legal  advertising t. 

Flnandal  advertising 

Wanted  advertising 

Railroad  and  steamship  advertising 

Dry  goods  advertising 

Instruction  advertising 

Aotomobiles  advertising 

Hotels  and  restaorants'^advertising 
Proprietary  medicines  advertising. . 

Amosements  advertising 

msoeUaneoas  advertising 


Total  space  Qines). 


Percent 

galn  + 
and 

lOOB. 

1907. 

loss  (-). 

-17.8 

772,609 

039,600 

-17.8 

741,680 

897,091 

-2a  1 

234,890 

294,086 

-15.6 

460,683 

633,223 

-30.2 

805,622 

437,880 

-27.4 

484,411 

667,391 

-81.8 

185,247 

270,444 

-19.7 

190,230 
215,678 

236,992 

-27.3 

296,736 

-27.2 

230,402 

816,404 

-10.8 

199,664 

247,312 

-  2.7 

877,557 

888,128 

-13.8 

876,757 

434,340 

+ia6 

879,609 

343,176 

-  7.7 

682,536 

685,386 

-17.8 

5,777,440 

6,088,301 

-34.1 

45,407 

68,905 

-16.2 

879,179 

462,584 

+22.7 

141,995 

115,728 

-32.8 

428,647 

688,377 

-32.1 

470,709 

603,043 

-16.0 

174,501 

205,380 

-  5.0 

3,139,607 

3,251,681 

-11.1 

30,490 

34,277 

-8&5 

54,805 

406,468 

-  7.8 

143,862 

155,111 

-  4.1 

119,799 

124,925 

-12.2 

215,025 

244,773 

-1L7 

1,433,414 

1,622,886 

FEBRUARY. 


Herald 

World 

Tribane 

Times 

Ban 

American «• 

Press 

Evening  Post 

Man 

Olobe 

Evening  Sun 

Bvening  World 

Telegram 

Bvening  Journal 

Brooklyn  Eagle 

Total 

PnbUshers  advertising 

Real  estate  advertising 

Legal  advertising 

Financial  advertising 

Wanted  advertising 

Railroad  and  steamship  advertising 

Dry  goods  advertising 

Instroctloi^  advertising 

AatomobQes  advertising 

Hotels  and  restaurants  advertising 

Proprietary  medicine  advertising 

Amusements  advertising 

Mlsoellaneoas  advertising 


-1&2 
-17.7 
+  .2 
-11.4 
-20.3 
-23.4 
-28.8 

-  6.2 
-U.1 
-14.6 
-11.3 
+  3.5 

-  9.2 
+17.9 

-  &6 


-11.7 


-39.9 
-13.4 
+61.2 
-4&9 
-33.7 
-23.1 
+  2.5 
+19.1 
-40.7 
-19.5 
-27.9 
-11.7 
-  2.8 


699,806 
669,336 
268,501 
878,257 
269,638 
473,403 
165,190 
186,440 
206,874 
214,781 
166,941 
313,664 
340,626 
830,291 
616,235 


5,289,964 


49,017 

443,180 

164,154 

296,609 

423,190 

160,135 

1,740,160 

31,731 

76,825 

138,465 

118,106 

210,833 

1,437,687 


824,944 
812,826 
268,060 
426,914 
838,328 
618,237 
231,897 
196,760 
232,642 
261,254 
188,127 
302,994 
875,136 
280,063 
662,606 


5,990,775 


81,597 
611,4«a 
101,820 
547,838 
638,729 
206,289 

1,698,266 
26,635 
129,625 
172,005 
163,786 
238,766 

1,471,978 
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Adff€rtii»ing  record^  1908  and  1907,  daily  mnd  Sunday  ]Ki|)er»--OQiitiaued« 


KARCH.* 


Paper. 


Total  spfMse  (Unee). 


Percent 
galn  + 

and 
loas  (— ) 


1908. 


1907. 


Herald.... 
World.... 
Tiibane... 
Times..... 

Bun 

Amerloaa. 


BTening  Poet.... 

liaU™ 

Globe 

BvenlngBim 

BTtning  World.. 

Telefrain 

EvealDg  Journal. 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Total. 


PubUshere' advertising 

Real-estate  advertieing 

Legal  adyertlslng 

Financial  ad vertistng 

Wanted  advertising 

Railroad  and  steamship  advertising. 

Dry-goods  advertising 

Instruction  ad vertisinig 

Automobile  advertising 

Hotel  and  restaurant  advertising  ... 
Proprietary  medicine  advertising. . . 

Amusement  advertising 

liisoellaneous  advertisug 


-147 
-17.6 
-17.3 
-13.1 
-26.3 
-19.2 
-26.8 

-  9.2 
-23.9 
-20.6 
-16.4 

-  5l3 
-12.8 
•f  2.2 

-ia9 


063,342 
8(^,740 
276,649 
479,593 
318,427 
631,968 
210,270 
208,913 
230,667 
245,228 
205,764 
401,101 
412.764 
417,835 
811,885 


1,117,284 
1,085,568 
334,097 
651,870 
432.170 
781,887 
287,  Ifi 
230,113 
302,854 
808,803 
246,190 
423,820 
470,734 
406,423 
011,238 


-15.1  :  6,690,601 


7,892,764 


-27.4 
-15.3 
+  6.4 
-25.8 
-29.1 
-1&8 

-  a4 

+77.2 
-43.8 
-  7.1 
-16.6 
-13.4 
-140 


70,638 
758,015 
171,686 
410,666 
166,300 
164,712 

2,261.406 
20,674 
123,985 
161,606 
143,248 
238,303 

1,629,666 


07,286 
894560 
161,170 
603,640 
784,606 
190,620 
2,460,224 

16,748 
22(1,794 
178,901 
109,708 
275,107 

1|094  vOv 


APRIL.* 


Herald , 

World 

Tribune , 

Times , 

Bun 

American 

Press 

Evening  Post 

MaU :. 

Globe 

Evening  Sun 

Evening  World 

Telegram 

Evening  Journal 

Brooklyn  Eagle 

Total 

Publishers'  advertising 

Real  estate  advertising 

Legal  advertising 

Financial  advertising 

Want  advertising 

Railroad  and  steamship  advertising 

Dry  goods  advertising 

Instruction  advertising 

Automobile  advertising 

Hotel  and  restaurant  advertising... 
Proprietary  medicine  ad  vertistng. . . 

Amusement  advertising 

Miscellaneous  advertising 


-10.0 
-15.3 

-  6.7 
-U.6 
-22.8 
-148 
-18.6 
-10.6 
-17.8 
-149 

-  8.1 
+  8.7 

-  7.5 
-1-12.0 

-  7.9 


-ia2 


965,010 
890,070 
303,083 
550,978 
335,756 
623,155 
224,879 
228.292 
277,282 
283,123 
240.224 
467, 434 
475.834 
473, 713 
860,618 


1,071,676 
1,050, 7S3 
821,261 
622,774 
485,128 
727,066 
275,888 
255,190 
n7,230 
882,180 
261,460 
450,570 
514,388 
422,887 
964,608 


7,199,451  I  8.012, 


-29.3 
-25.3 
+  1.7 
•f  41 
-2&9 

-  9.5 
+  5.0 
+40.0 

-  7.7 
+  5.7 

-  8.5 

-  7.6 
-84  S 


68,920 
987. 3S5 
187,842 
391, 476 
521,000 
181,164 

8,479,479 
13,742 
180,806 
194.003 
111,280 
202,376 

1,674972 


90,435 

1,822,351 

184,646 

875,967 

733,973 

300,246 

2,360,520 

9,414 

20ii,678 

188,542 

121,654 

218,706 

2,210, 


•  Original  report  out  of  balance,  1907  —604  lines. 

0  Original  report  out  of  balance,  1906,  406  lines;  1907, 204,660  linea. 
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Mr.  Waller.  Volumes  11  and  12,  page  573,  Mr.  Oardner,  of  the 
PostrStandard,  of  Syracuse,  referred  to  some  n^otiations  I  had  with 
him  relative  to  renewal  of  contract  in  the  fall  of  1902.  Mr.  Gardner 
states  Mr,  Weeks  showed  him  a  telegram  which  Mr.  Gardner  states 
was  prompted  by  the  International  Paper  Company  and  by  iSi.  Wal- 
ler's telegram  from  Syracuse.  Now,  1  can  not  remember  distinctly 
just  what  telegrams  I  sent  from  Syracuse  six  years  ago^  but  I  can 
positively  state  that  I  sent  no  telegram  directly  or  indirectiy  that 
was  intended  to,  or  so  far  as  I  know,  did  influence  Mr.  Weeks's 
action  in  connection  with  the  Post-Standard  contract.  Mr.  Dodd, 
of  the  Newark  Evening  News,  refers  to  the  reduction  in  price  on  exist- 
ing contract  made  by  the  International  Paper  Company,  and  the  in- 
ference seems  to  be  that  the  reduction  was  made  because  of  the 
dissolution  of  some  pool.  The  International  Paper  Company  is  not 
and  haa  not  been  directly  or  indirectly  connected  witn  any  pool 
or  combination  of  manufacturers,  and  there  was  no  dissolution  of  any 
such  organization  that  in  any  way  had  reference  to  our  selling  price 
of  paper.  Our  policy  waa  to  defend  our  contracts  against  competi- 
tion, and  we  thought  it  advisable  to  reduce  our  price  for  a  few  months 
and  insure  a  contract  over  the  ensuing  calendar  year,  conditions 
indicating  that  there  might  be  a  surplus  of  paper  in  the  market  as 
applying  to  the  spring  of  1906.  The  dissolution  of  the  General  Paper 
Company  had  very  little  effect  upon  our  business,  as  we  supply  but  a 
small  tonnage  in  the  territory  tributary  to  the  mills  formerly  con- 
trolled by  the  General  Paper  Company.  The  territory  we  supply  is 
defined  entirely  by  the  question  of  freight  rate  applicable  to  the  de- 
livery of  paper,  and  not  by  any  territorial  agreement  with  other 
manufacturers.  We  supply  a  few  publications  in  the  West,  largely 
because  our  quality  of  paper  is  preferred  to  paper  made  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Dodd  also  refers  to  the  difference  in  value  between  cotton 
waste  and  ordinary  wood-pulp  paper. 

We  formerly  operated  our  mill  at  Turners  Falls,  Mass.,  exclusively 
on  cotton-waste  stock,  but  when  the  price  of  this  material  advanced* 
from  less  than  one-half  cent  to  3  cents  per  poimd  we  discontinued 
its  use,  and  only  recently  resumed  the  manufacture  of  cotton  grade. 
When  we  manufacture  a  sheet  of  paper  that  requires  the  use  of 
other  than  ordinary  news  pulp  and  sulphite,  we  charge  an  additional 
price,  and^  generally  speaking,  our  Montage  mills  product  is  valued 
at  approximately  S5  per  ton  mgher  than  tne  paper  we  make  at  other 
mills,  the  cost  being  proportionately  higher  than  our  standard  grade 
of  paper.  The  paper  or  La  Prensa  is  made  at  the  Montague  mills. 
I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  using  cotton  waste  in  that  paper  or 
not.  ^  We  discarded  cotton  waste  some  time  since  because  it  is  exces- 
sive in  price,  and  we  used  bleached  soda  pulp.  Of  late  we  have 
gone  back  to  cotton  waste,  because  the  price  has  gotten  to  where  we 
can  use  it  again.  In  volume  8,  page  409;  there  appears  a  letter  from 
Mr.  William  Indehart,  manager  of  the  Herald,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
addressed  to  mi.  Herman  Kidder,  stating  that  his  paper  contract 
has  just  been  renewed  at  $2.05  per  hundredweight  aboard  cars  New 
York  mill.  International  Paper  Company.  This  information  is  incor- 
rect. We  are  not  directly  supplying  any  publication  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  and  if  the  Herald  purchased  through  a  jobber  our  price 
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would  be  $2.50  f .  o.  b.  mill,  as  applying  to  sheet  P^P^t  &nd  we  are 
not  making  roll  contracts  througn  any  middlemen.  Tbe  adyertising 
I  have  already  brought  in. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  agents  traveling  the  western  territory 
for  business) 

Mr.  Walleb.  Yes;  we  have  a  resident  agent  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Has  the  product  of  your  company  that  furnishes 
westernpapers  been  diTniniflhJTig  or  increasmgt 

Mr.  Walleb.  It  has  been  increasing. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Both  as  to  the  total  production  and  the  number  of 
papers  to  which  you  supply  jrour  product? 

Mr.  Walleb.  I  do  not  thmk,  perhaps,  as  to  the  total  papers.  It 
has  as  to  tonnage. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Is  there  much  competition  for  the  western  trade 
between  the  eastern  companies  and  the  western  companies  t 

Mr.  Walleb.  Yes;  we  hold  our  trade  there  largely  oecause  of  qual- 
ity. ^  For  instance,  take  the  Kokomo  Tribune.  We  lost  their  trade, 
and  it  came  back  to  us  within  three  months. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Supposm^  some  of  those  western  papers  write  you 
for  QuotationSi  do  you  furnish  them  quotations  if  otner  things  are 
equal,  as  to  credit  and  the  liket 

Mr.  Walleb.  We  will  always  furnish  quotations  to  anybod]^  if 
we  have  paper  to  sell.  When  we  auote  in  these  western  territories, 
we  quote  f .  o.  b.  mill,  because  the  n'ei^ht  rate  is.  generally  speaking, 
prohibitive.  We  made  a  quotation  m  Springndd.  Mo.,  here  last 
week,  and  I  could  not  get  a  freight  rate  immediately.  We  made  a 
quotation  of  $2.75  deUvered,  and  I  was  not  quite  sure  whether  I  had 
protected  myself  then,  until  the  freight  rate  came  in,  and  it  was  45 
cents. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Do  you  have  a  territory  through  which  you  charge 
a  uniform  rate  on  contracts,  or  nott 

Mr.  Walleb.  No;  the  basis  of  $2.50  plus  the  freight  rates  pre- 
vails all  over.  There  is  no  definite  zone,  but  our  agents  are  under 
instructions  not  to  make  any  contract  that  does  not  net  $2.75  at  the 
miU,  which  is  $2.50  less  the  freight  rate. 

The  Chaibman.  You  just  made  a  contract  in  Springfield  that  would 
net  only  $2.30? 

Mr.  Walleb.  As  I  say,  I  made  a  mistake,  because  I  made  that  con- 
tract without  knowing  the  freight  rate. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  not  make  a  mistake  if  you  do  not  sell  all 
the  paper  you  can  at  $2.30  now? 

Mr.  Walleb.  That  is  the  question.  I  am  under  instructions  not 
to  sell  any  below  $2.50  now.  I  am  allowed  to  handle  it  so  that  it 
gives  that. 

The  Chaibmak.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  delivered? 

Mr.  Walleb.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  It  helps  you  out  considerably,  $2.60  delivered  in 
Springfield,  Mo. 

Mr.  Walleb.  On  the  $2.50  price?- 

The  CHAiBBiAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Walleb.  Yes;  that  is  the  fact;  although  the  publishers  are  veiy 
much  aggrieved  because  we  give  a  man  a  better  pnce  because  we  can 
get  to  hun  a  Uttle  cheaper. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  market  price  less  now  than  it  was  six 
months  ago? 

Mr.  Waller.  No.  sir;  not  as  applied  to  our  product. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  you  are  not  running  full. 

Mr.  Waller.  We  have  all  of  the  paper  that  I  nave  reason  to  expect 
we  can  make  in  the  calendar  year  sold  lor  deliverv  if  the  papers  take  it. 
They  have  not  taken  it,  temporarily,  but  we  nave  a^eements  with 
them  that  would  entitle  them^to  receive  it  if  they  wantedit. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  weii  confident  they  would  take  it,  you  would 
still  be  making  it,  even  if  you  had  to  store  some? 

Mr.  Waller.  After  we  get  $2,000,000  in  store  we  got  a  little  nervous. 

The  Chairman.  Then  1  should  think  if  you  got  a  Uttle  nervous 
about  it,  you  would  sell  somebody  at  a  little  lower  price. 

Mr.  Waller.  Then  we  would  come  into  relation  with  the  men  that 
we  had  sold  at  2}  cents,  and  that  would  not  be  very  pleasant. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  you  are  in  that  relation  now? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes ;  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  that  you  would  be  any  worse  off« 

Mp.  Waller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Waller.  Mr.  Norris  is  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Thurs- 
day, May  14,  1908 — and  I  think  this  was  in  the  testimony,  although 
I  have  not  read  it  in  the  testimony — ^as  stating  that  there  was  an  arti- 
ficial stimulation  of  prices  during  the  period  from  January  1  to  July 
1,  1907.  I  think  that  is  in  the  recora,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
locate  it.  That  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Norris's  statement 
to  the  board  of  arbitration  in  the  matter  of  the  New  York  Stereo* 
typers'  Union,  No.  1,  scale,  July  26, 1907.  That  is  just  the  period  to 
which  he  refers,  and  I  quote  from  Mr.  Norris  as  follows: 

White  paper  is  coeting  $12  per  ton  more  than  in  1904,  and  the  New  York  papers  uBe 
about  600  tons  per  day.  Here  is  a  tax  of  $2,160,000  per  annum  which  confronts  them. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  when  these  big  users  go  into  the  market  they  wiU  find  diffi- 
culty m  placing  their  orders  at  this  present  price.  The  conditions  of  paper  manufac- 
ture are  responsible  for  this  extremely  serious  situation. 

In  one  statement  he  says  it  is  artificial  and  in  the  other  place  he 
says  the  conditions  of  paper  manufacture  are  responsible  for  this 
extremely  serious  situation.  * 

The  Chatrman.  That  might  be  true  in  both  cases. 

Mr.  Waller.*  That  the  conditions  of  paper  manufacture — ^the 
artificial  conditions  you  mean? 

The  CHArRMAN.  On,  artificial  prices?^ 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes;  but  the  implication  from  the  rest  of  his  brief 
is  that  paper  can  not  be  bought  even  at  those  prices. 

The  Chairman.  He  contends  that  jrou  had  reduced  the  output  and 
increased  prices;  that  that  was  an  artificial  arrangement  entered  into 
as  the  result  of  an  agreement  entered  into.  That  mi^ht  be  readily 
true  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  in  which  case  you  would  be  responsible 
for  the  conditions. 

Mr.  Waller.  One  he  refers  to  as  ''conditions  of  manufacture/'  and 
the  other  he  refers  to  as  ''artificial  conditions."  This  statement  was 
made  at  a  time  when  they  were  arguing  the  question  of  warns,  and  he 
referred  to  the  price  that  newspapers  had  to  pay,  and  that  tney  would 
have  to  pay  in  the  future  for  the  paper,  and  the  fact  that  because  of 
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ihat  condition  they  could  not  pay  their  wages.  Now,  in  his  state- 
ment here  he  talks  of  the  artificial  stimulation  of  prices.  I  am  only 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  sincere  in  his  statement. 
Shall  1  put  this  brief  of  Mr.  Norris  in  the  record  I 

TheCHAiBMAN.  What  is  it  t 

Mr.  Waller.  It  is  headed  ''Brief  of  Publishers.  Statement  sub- 
mitted on  behalf  of  New  York  Newspaper  publishers  by  Mr.  John 
Norris;  July  26,  1907.  To  the  Board  of  Arbitration,  in  tile  matter  of 
New  York  Stereotypers'  Union  No.  1  Scale."  I  have  marked  the 
portion  I  have  referred  to. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  want  all  this  to  go  into  the  record  f 

Mr.  Wallbb.  I  would  like  to  have  my  statement  quoting  from  that 
brief  in  the  record. 

Vol.  14,  pp.  742  and  743,  there  is  a  reference  to  a  letter  from  J,  B. 
Bass,  of  the  Bangor  Commercial,  addressed  to  Mr.  Herman  Bidder,  in 
whicnhesays: 

When  in  New  York  attending  the  publishere'  meeting,  I  waatold  by  several  publish* 
era  from  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  that  they  had  their  paper  from  the  Mame  mills 
belonging  to  the  International  Paper  Gompanyat  12.50  per  hundred  delivered.  Among 
these  were  Mr.  Ray,  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  and  Mr.  Clark  Howell,  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

Now,  this  is  a  gross  discrimination  exercised  by  the  International  Paper  Company, 
charging  a  consumer,  where  the  freight  rate  is  onlv  3  cents  per  hundred  pounds  from  the 
mill,  the  same  price  as  tiiey  do  customera  hundreds  of  miles  distant.  Certainly  the 
price  of  paper  should  be  made  at  the  mill. 

I  am  mformed  upon  what  I  consider  good  authority  that  the  International  Paper 
Company  ships  quite  a  laige  amount  of  news  paper  to  Australia,  and  hearsay  has  it  that 
in  this  far  countiy  they  get  their  paper  delivered  at  as  low  a  price  as  we  do  within  a  short 
distance  from  the  place  of  manufacture. 

That  leaves  the  impression  that  Mr.  Bass  is  buying  paper  from  ua. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  lost  Mr.  Bass's  contract  upon  our  quotation  of 
S2.60.  He  purchased  from  the  Great  Northern  raper  Company  at  a 
better  price. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  How  far  distant  is  your  nearest  mill  from  that 
locality? 

Mr.  Walleb.  It  is  only  a  few  miles.  It  is  close  to  Bangor.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  more  than  50  miles. 

Mr.  SxAfPOBD.  When  did  you  auote  them  a  price  of  $2.60! 

Mr.  Walleb.  Last  October,  I  tnink;  last  fall. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  What  is  the  freight  rate  from  the  mill  that  you 
were  supplying  paper  from  to  him? 

Mr.  Walleb.  Tnree  cents  a  hundred.  He  says  it  is  3  cents  a  hun* 
dred,  and  I  do  not  dispute  it.     It  is  practically  that. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Then  you  were  charging  him  more  than  on  the 
basis  of  $2.60? 

Mr.  Walleb.  Yes;  it  was  a  small  order. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Following  one  of  your  practices  to  chaige  small 
contractors  a  higher  price  than  large  ones? 

Mr.  Walleb.  I  es. 

The  Chaibman.  Would  that  be  rolls  or  sheets! 

Mr.  Walleb.  That  was  a  roll  order. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  custom  to  sell  paper 
delivered  to  the  newspapers?  Are  not  newspaper  publishers  just  as 
weU  qualified  to  arrange  for  the  payment  of  freight  and  delivery  to 
their  offices  as  paper  manufacturers? 
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Mr.  Waller.  We  very  much  prefer  to  handle  it  that  way,  but  as  a 
rule  they  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  their  supply  of  paper  after  they 
make  their  contract.  We  have  to  carry  it  for  them  and  deliver  it  as 
they  want  it.  They  can  not  tell  two  or  three  days  ahead  what  the 
make-up  of  the  paper  may  be,  14, 16,  or  18  page,  or  whether  they  will 
use  the  three-quarters,  fuU  size,  or  half  roU. 

The  Chatkman.  The  paper  tnat  you  supply  to  the  ordinary  metro- 
poUtan  duly — ^is  that  taken  to  them  from  the  car  or  from  the  storage 
warehouse,  ordinarily) 

Mr.  Waller.  I  should  say  ordinarily  from  the  dock,  although  we 
have  to  carry  at  all  times  a  reserve  in  the  storehouse  to  equalize  the 
supply. 
.    The  Chaibman.  How  does  the  paper  come,  as  a  rule  t 

Mr.  Walleb.  It  comes  down  and  is  transferred  by  lighter  from 
New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  of  the  metropolitan  daily  is  the  New 
York  paper  t 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  their  idea? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  are  others  I 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford;  In  the  west. 

Mr.  Waller.  Our  deliveries  in  Chicago  are  made  from  a  freight 
house  to  the  consumer,  but  we  have  to  move  the  paper*  as  fast  as  it 
comes  in. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  a  habitual  thing  does  it  go  in  the  ware- 
house, or  is  it  deUvered  horn  the  car  to  the  newspaper  offices  t 

Mr.  Waller.  It  depends^  a  great  deal  on  the  consumption  of  the 
paper.  At  times  we  move  it  nght  straight  along  to  the  newspapers, 
and  at  times  it  has  to  go  into  the  warehouses.  I  think  we  nave 
to-day  approximately  $2,000,000  in  paper  manufactured  ready  for 
the  newspapers  at  our  mills  and  at  destination;  and  there  is  one 
difficulty  in  carrying  the  stock  of  paper  for  a  certain  man,  and  that 
is  that  the  newspapers  will  change  tneir  size,  and  make  unayaUable 
the  paper  that  we  have  on  hand.  Although  we  have  a  contract 
that  they  shall  take  paper  of  a  stipulated  width,  they  will  change 
the  size  of  their  paper.  A  Cleveland  paper,  for  instance,  changed 
its  size  four  times  in  one  year.  If  the  stock  is  not  absolut^y  of  the 
size,  it  is  almost  absolute^  worthless  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  the  stock  you  keep  in  reserve 
to  meet  the  needs  of  newspaper  publishers,  that  you  think  is  suf- 
ficient for  that  purposed 

Mr.  Waller.  What  stock  do  we  think  is  sufficient  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Waller.  We  have  tried  to  keep  it  down  to  about  40,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  that ) 

Mr.  Waller.  About  a  million  and  a  quarter. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  present  supply  is  in  excess  of  what 
you  beUeve  is  adequate  to  meet  tne  needs  or  the  trade! 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  International  Paper  Company  supplies  a  large 
portion  of  the  paper  1 
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Mr.  Waller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  can  afford  to  keep  a  storage  warehouse  m  some 
of  the  large  cities,  but  it  can  not  afford  to  keep  a  storehouse  at  every 
place  where  it  sells  paper,  can  it? 

Mr.  Waller.  No;  we  only  store  paper  in  New  York  City,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  New  Orleans,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  St. 
Louis. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  these  independent  companies  can  not  afford 
to  carry  stock  in  each  of  those  cities,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  Waller.  The  smaller  concerns  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Can  any  of  them  afford  to  carry  stock  in  very  many 
city  warehouses? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  should  not  think  they  could  at  the  price  they 
have  been  selling  paper  at.     It  is  an  element  of  expense  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
dot  You  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  what  the  other  sellers 
are  doin^  in  these  cities. 

Mr.  Waller.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know,  for  instance,  that 
W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co.  do  carry  stock  for  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  which  is  one  of  their  big  orders,  and  Mr.  Cowles  testified 
that  they  tried  to  sell  their  paper  f.  o.  b.  mill,  and  in  many  instances 
they  do  not  carry  stock  of  tne  size  paper  we  do.^  But  that  is  a  mat- 
ter of  individual  judgment.  All  i  wanted  to  impress  upon  you  is 
that  oiu*  pri^e  carries  with  it  an  element  of  protection  that  warrants 
its  price.  We  take  business  often  at  a  higher  price  than  our  com- 
petitors, because  we  give  a  service  that  our  competitors  do  not  give. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  what  service  you  rive 
that  others  do  not  rive.  Do  you  know  what  the  practice  was  before 
the  International  Paper  Company  was  organized)  when  these  same 
mills  were  in  the  paper  business? 

Mr.  Waller,  i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  do  before  the  Intemational  Paper 
Company  was  organized  f 

Mr.  WALLER.  As  long  as  I  can  remember  stock  was  carried  for 
all  of  the  big  dailies,  at  the  point  of  destination* 

The  Chairman.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Waller.  By  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  some  one  mill  would  have  a  contract 
with  one  daily? 

Mr.  Waller.  And  another  mill  with  another. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  one  mill  now  that  could  supply  the 
Hearst  papers? 

Mr.  W  ALLER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  only  a  few  mills  that  could  supply  the 
New  York  Herald  or  the  New  York  World,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Waller.  Not  unless  they  took  the  entire  capacity. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  individual  mills  that  were  merged  into  the 
Intemational  Paper  Company  did  not  maintain  warehouses  at  these 
respective  cities  that  you  nave  named? 

Mr.  Waller.  They  did  not  by  individual  ownership,  but  they 
did  by  hiring  space  and  paying  for  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  aid  each  mill  have  its  storage  place  in  those 
cities? 

Air.  Waller.  They  used  public  storehouses,  as  we  do,  very  largely. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Tou  have  not  your  own  storage  warehouse  in  New 
York  City! 

Mr.  Waller.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  one  in  Chicago  f 

Mr.  Waller.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Tney  are  all  rented  quarters  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  We  have  one  in  St.  Louis.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
absolutely  ours,  but  we  have  some  arrangement  by  which  we  have 
exclusive  use  oi  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  what  prevents  the  smaller  makers  from  having 
a  supply  on  hand  in  a  locality  where  they  have  a  contract,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  service  there? 

Mr.  Waller.  Nothing  prevents  their  doing  it.  It  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  showing  that  their  prices  do  not  carry  the  amount  of  protection 
that  ours  do.    That  is  all  I  brought  this  out  for. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  not  any  additional  conveniences  that 
insure  better  service? 

Mr.  Waller.  We  have,  we  think. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  do  not  own  any  storage  warehouses.  You 
make  your  arrangements  by  renting  from  otner  concerns,  which 
methoQ  is  open  to  these  other  manufacturers  also! 

Mr.  Waller.  Absolutely,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  you  first  testified  as  to  this  matter,  I  thought 
that  the  International  Paper  Company  owned  individual  warehouses 
that  gave  the  means  for  better  service. 

Mr.  Waller.  No,  sir;  they  pay  the  expense  involved  in  handling 
their  paper  in  that  manner  for  the  convemence  of  the  publisher. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  other  print-paper  manufacturers  can  do  the 
same? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes.  Referring  to  our  conveniences,  I  will  remind 
you  of  General  Aenus's  testimony  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the  fire  in 
]Baltimore,  when  ne  could  not  get  his  paper  out  at  all  by  reason  of 
the  help  which  was  not  afford^  him  by  the  Great  Northern  Paper 
Company.  We  had  paper  in  Washington,  and  we  transferred  our 
paper  to  the  Washington  Star  and  ^ot  the  use  of  their  presses  and 
pnnted  General  Agnus's  paper  for  lum,  although  he  was  not  a  cus- 
tomer of  ours.  Those  are  t nings  that  our  competitors  could  not  do, 
and  no  customer  of  ours  with  a  flood  or  a  fire  or  a  disaster  ot  any 
kind,  has  ever  failed  to  be  provided  for. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Why  were  you  called  upon  to  do  that  for  the  Balti- 
more American  t 

Mr.  Waller.  Because  the  Baltimore  American  had  called  upon  its 
source  of  supply  and  they  said  they  could  not  do  it.  they  had  no 
source  of  supply  except  to  make  the  paper  at  the  mill  and  to  get  it 
down  to  Baltunore,  which  meant  a  matter  of  two  weeks.  General 
Amus  could  not  suispend  his  publication. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then,  as  1  imderstand,  your  company  keeps  a 
supply  in  different  localities,  which  is  not  tne  practice  of  the  other 
Companies! 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmak.  And  of ^  course  it  is  so  much  dead  capital  that  is 
invested  that  is  not  receiving  any  returUi  but  is  of  value  to  the  news- 
papers in  meeting  their  daify  wants! 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaibman.  And  ;y  ou  think  because  of  that  and  other  rea- 
sons^ including  the  quakty  of  your  paper,  you  can  and  do  obtain  a 
little  bit  better  price  on  tne  average  than  the  other  paper  manufac^ 
turers? 

Mr.  Waller  I  think  we  do.  Of  course  I  do  not  want  to  reflect 
upon  the  other  manufacturers,  but  Mr.  Norris  testified  here  that  he 
was  willing  to  figure  that  the  International  Paper  Company's  paper 
upon  the  same  basis  of  price  was  worth  15  cents  more  to  the  New 
York  Times  than  the  paper  they  purchase  to-day,  because  of  regu- 
larity and  the  run  of  tne  paper. 

The  Chairman.  We  were  not  certain  of  whether  it  was  because  of 
the  regularity  or  because  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Norris  had  made  a  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  Waller.  Mr.  White,  of  the  New  York  World,  has  told  me  of 
even  more  flattering  reports.  At  the  time  we  supplied  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  he  told  me  that  he  told  Mr.  PuUtzer  that  while  he  was 
paying  25  cents  more  than  they  paid  for  the  other  paper,  on  his  other 
edition,  he  figured  that  this  paper  was  the  cheapest. 

Mr.  Sims.  To  my  knowledge  no  man  has  ever  said  anything 
againdt  the  service  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  but  they 
have  all  always  expressed  very  kindly  feeling  and  made  commenda- 
tory remarks  as  to  the  service. 

Mr.  Waller.  If  I  have  to  apologize  for  my  price,  I  want  to  bring 
out  the  fact  that  that  price  includes  a  quaUty  and  a  service  and  pro- 
tection that  no  man  having  a  single  mill  can  furnish,  and  the  difli- 
culty  of  furnishing  which  we  have  overcome. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  take  it  from  your  point  of  view  it  could 
not  be  aoeorded  by  any  company  except  one  on  a  large  scale  like 
the  International? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes;  certainly  when  one  mill  is  the  source  of  the  sup- 
plv.  A  flood  or  a  strike  or  anv  such  disaster  would  put  them  out. 
We  have  had  strikes  for  six  weeks,  and  no  publisher  ever  failed  to  be 
served.  I  know  publishers  that  printed  their  papers  on  pink  paper 
because  they  could  not  get  white  paper,  but  they  were  not  suppLed 
by  us.  I  know  of  one  instance  where  the  amount  of  paper  taken  by 
one  of  our  customers  suddenly  doubled.  I  could  not  understand 
why,  and  I  went  there  and  found  that  he  was  supplying  another  pub- 
Ucation  whose  mill  was  in  default,  and  I  said  if  I  supplied  the  other 
publication  I  wanted  credit  for  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  view  of  the  facts  developed  here,  and  especially  by 
gentlemen  of  your  own  companj,  your  large  supply  and  excellent 
supply  and  service,  and  everythmg  that  pertains  to  the  business,  is 
not  the  International  Company  absolutely  in  a  condition  to  control, 
through  legitimate  marketing  factors,  the  price  of  print  paper  in  the 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  think  possibly  in  a  sentimental  and  moral  way.  In 
other  words,  when  we  put  our  price  at  $2.50  on  paper  as  publicly  as  we 
did,  with  a  vote  of  the  board  of  directors,  which  seems  to  be  Known 
very  soon  after  it  occurs,  the  other  paper  makers,  realizing  that  we 
would  stand  for  that  price,  tried  to  get  the  same  figure  themselves. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  view  or  your  great  power,  which  I  assume  is  all  legiti- 
mate and  proper,  do  you  thim^  a  few  Canadian  mills  would  bankrupt 
your  concern  if  we  took  the  duty  off  of  pulp ) 
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Mr.  Walleb.  If  you  take  the  duty  off  of  pulp^  I  do  not  think  for 
the  immediate  future  there  would  be  any  material  difference  in  the 
price  of  paper,  because  the  paper  manufactured  and  consumed  in  the 
world  is  not  so  far  apart  in  different  places  that  it  would  make  any 

freat  difference  in  the  shifting  of  the  paper  for  the  immediate  future, 
ut  it  woidd  change  values.  If  the  Scandinavian  paper  came  here 
instead  of  going  to  Australia  or  England,  the  matter  would  have  to  be 
equalized,  and  just  what  would  happen  I  do  not  know;  but  if  the 
International  Paper  Company  had  to  market  its  product  on  a  free- 
trade  basis  and  manufacture  its  product  on  a  protection  basis,  it  could 
not  exist  in  this  country  unless  it  reduced  its  wa^es  down  to  the  low 
price  of  competition  with  the  other  countries.  That  has  already  been 
testified  to  as  being  60  or  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  mean  Canadian  labor? 

Mr.  Waixeb.  Canadian  and  Austrian  and  Scandinavian  and  Ger* 
man  labor. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  substantial  dif- 
ference in  the  price  so  far  as  the  manufacture  of  paper  ^oes. 

Mr.  Wallee.  I  thought  Mr.  Whitcomb  proved  tnat  it  was  40  per 
cent  in  Canada  below  ours. 

The  Chairman.  No;  he  did  not  prove  any  such  thing;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  another  thing.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  real 
menace — that  there  is  any  real  ground  to  fear  the  flooding  of  thiscoim- 
try  with  paper  and  pulpf 

Mr.  Waixeb.  I  do  not  know.  That  is  a  matter  that  would  be  a 
question  of  opinion  entirely.  The  United  States  makes  in  round  fig- 
ures 50  per  cent  of  the  paper  made  in  the  world — ^I  mean  news-print 
paper — ^to-day. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  the  timber  holds  out,  I  think  you  will  hold  up  to  that. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  I  hope  so,  too. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  testified  here  the  other  day  that  the  price  of 
skilled  labor  in  Canada  was  as  high  as  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
price  of  unskilled  labor  in  Canada  was  higher  than  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  course  the  price  of  pulp  wood  must  be  about  the  same, 
because  26  per  cent  of  it  comes  from  Canada.  Now,  if  the  Canadian 
miUs  can  Uve  under  such  circumstances  in  competition,  why  can  not 
the  International  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Waller.  Of  course  we  are  getting  into  a  discussion  here  that  I 
do  not  know  that  I  can  hold  up  mv  end  of,  and  when  you  come  ta 
talk  about  the  question  of  the  tarifir 

The  Chairman.  This  is  just  for  information. 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes;  but  I  think  on  the  question  of  labor  you  have 
some  information  yet  to  receive  about  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  received  any  information  about 
Canada  that  is  accurate,  so  far  as  details  are  concerned,  unless  possi- 
bly it  would  be  from  the  telegrams  received  from  the  Canadian  mills, 
which  are  not  very  expKcit  or  complete. 

Mr.  Waller.  They  do  not  give  you  the  hours  they  work. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  them  do. 

Mr.  Waller.  And  they  do  not  give  you  the  cost  per  hour. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  Canada  levies  a  duty  on 
Imported  wood  pulp  t 
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Mr.  Waller.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  do  or  not;  I  know  they 
do  on  imported  paper. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  what  the  amount  of  that  is,  on  papert 

Mr.  Walleb.  It  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  the  same  as  in  England.  That 
was  at  the  end  of  1906. 

Mr.  Walleb.  I  really  want  to  avoid  the  tariff  discussion,  because 
I  am  not  able  to  hold  up  my  end  of  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  is  tne  tarifif  sharp  ? 

Mr.  Walleb.  I  think  Mr.  Lyman.  But  as  to  the  competition  from 
Canada  to-day,  I  think  they  are  trying  to  buy  their  way.  ^  That  is 
my  judgment.  In  1904  New  Zealand  put  on  a  dutr^  on  tne  importa- 
tion of  paper,  giving  a  preferential  in  favor  of  tne  British  domin- 
ions. In  other  wor£,  their  duty  was  20  per  cent  excepting  on  paper 
made  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Chaibman.  Great  Britain  and  Canada  t 

Mr.  Walleb.  Yes;  they  drove  us  out  of  there,  and  the  minute  they 
sot  us  out  they  raised  the  price  up  to  within  a  few  cents  of  the  fuU 
duty,  and  New  Zealand  is  pa3dng  now  more  for  paper  than  they  ever 
did  before.  If  the  Canadians  carry  on  the  same  practice,  as  soon  as 
they  get  the  market  in  the  United  States  they  wUl  raise  the  price,  and 
the  publishers  wUl  be  no  better  off,  and  if  they  stop  the  importation 
of  wood  to  us  we  will  have  to  use  up  the  few  millions  of  acres  we  have 
got  and  then  quit. 

Mr.  Sims.  Why  do  they  let  us  have  as  much  wood  as  they  do  with- 
out a  cent  of  export  duty  on  it?  Why  do  you  think  if  we  made  their 
paper  free  they  would  turn  around  and  put  a  tariff  on  wood? 

Mr.  Walleb.  I  think  there  are  others  more  able  to  answer  that 
than  I. 

The  Chaibman.  There  are  lots  of  men  getting  high  prices  for  pulp 
and  wood;  is  not  that  so) 

Mr.  Walleb.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  otherwise  would  be  out  of  work  in  the  winter 
timet 

Mr.  Walleb.  I  presume  that  is  so.  I  only  know  that  when  I 
operated  a  miU  I  was  told  by  one  man  that  they  used  to  get  the  men 
as  they  were  dischai^ed  from  Dannemorra  prison  for  $20  a  month, 
and  they  gave  them  clothing  and  tobacco  and  boots,  and  so  forth, 
and  I  know  that  I  was  told  a  few  months  ago  that  they  were  paying 
those  same  men  now  $46. 

(At  6.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  8  p.  m.) 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  recess,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  chair- 
man (Hon.  James  R.  Maim)  presiding. 

The  Chaibman.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sherman,  of  the  St. 
Regis  Company,  who  testified  before,  which  letter  will  be  inserted  in 
the  record  m  full. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Holland  Houbb,  New  Yorh,  May  16, 1908, 

Hon.  Jaubs  R.  Mann,  Chavrnumt  Washington^  D.  C. 

Sir:  As  I  testified  last  evening,  I  telegraphed  to  our  mill  for  all  contracts  for  tiio 
sale  of  paper  now  in  force.  These  contracts  were  sent  by  exDress,  but  were  not  deliv- 
ered before  my  departure.    Hie  hotel  people  will  return  tnem  immediately  to  my 
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home  in  Watertown,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  received  I  will  send  you  the  memo- 
randum asked  for,  probably  on  Monday. 

You  adced  also  for  list  of  seventeen  contracts  which  have  recently  expired  and 
which  we  cotdd  not  renew  by  reason  of  competitors  imderbidding  us.  I  think  I 
neglected  to  explain  that  I  can  not  jgive  you  that  information  from  my  own  office, 
but  I  have  written  to  Chicago  for  it.  CJhicago  should  receive  my  letter  Monday 
morning,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  have  the  memorandum  in  your  hands  by  the  last  A 
the  week. 

At  the  dose  of  my  testimony  last  evening  you  suggested  that  if  anything  should 
occur  to  me  later  that  would  appear  to  be  (3  value  to  your  committee  that  1  might 
write  you  in  regard  to  it.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company,  of 
Grand  Mere,  Quebec,  might  be  willing  to  volunteer  to  give  you  their  costs  tne  same 
as  Mr.  Cowles  and  I  have  alr^idy  given  them  and,  as  1  anticipate,  other  American 
manufacturers  will  also.  The  Lsiurentide  people  gave  information  voluntarily  to 
Mr.  Norris,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  they  wotdd  like  to  see  the  tariff  on  print 
paper  removed.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  apprehend  that  an  exhibit  from  their  books 
win  show  practically  the  same  cost  at  New  York  and  other  large  American  cities  as 
ours.  I  mean,  addins  to  their  mill  cost  the  somewhat  heavier  freight  expense  to 
market  than  the  frei^t  expense  to  the  American  mills.  Of  course  the  Laurentide 
cost  diould  be  arrived  at  in  a  similar  manner  to  mine.  That  is.  they  should  charge 
into  manufacture  their  pulp  wood  at  the  market  price  there  and  nve  credit  to  their 
lumber  account  any  profit  or  stumpi^.  That  is,  assume  that  tney  can  sell  their 
pulp  wood  in  the  American  market  at  fy,  $9,  or  $10  per  cord  f .  o.  b.  cars  Grand  Mere, 
adding  the  freight  rate,  which  approximates  |4  per  cord,  to  the  northern  New  York 
district*.  Bear  m  mind  that  the  cost  of  construction  in  Canada  is  from  20  per  cent  to 
25  per  cent  more  than  on  this  side,  and  it  will  alwavs  remain  so.  It  costs  more  to  con- 
struct in  the  woods  and  away  from  civilization  than  near  it.  even  if  Canada  should 
waive  present  import  duties  on  machinery.  I  think  their  labor  cost  and  adminis- 
tration char{;es  are  higher  per  100  pounds  of  paper  produced.  Indeed,  I  believe 
that  every  smgle  item  entering  into  the  cost  wiU  be  higher  excepting  the  sinele  item 
of  pulp  wood.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  saving  m  pulp  wood  will  be  sdmoet  if 
not  entirely  ofbet  by  greater  costs  of  other  items.  If  not  entirely,  nearly  so.  If  my 
conclusion  is  correct,  or  even  incorrect,  I  should  like  to  have  it  spread  upon  your 
record  in  order  that  newspaper  publishers  and  paper-mill  projectors  may  be  accumtely 
informed. 

I  am  returning  to  my  home  in  Watertown,  in  New  York,  and  whOe  I  hope  I  may 
not  be  obliged  to  return  to  Washin^n,  nevertheless,  I  am  entirely  at  your  commana. 
Thanking  you  for  your  consideration,  I  remain,  yours,  very  truly, 

E.  0.  Shsbmak. 
STATEMENT  OF  TOM  T.  WALLEBr— ContinuecL 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Waller,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Waller.  Mr.  Chairman,  bearing  upon  the  question  of  freight 
rat^,  upon  which  Mr.  Sherman  touched,  some  Canadian  points  can 
reach  our  markets  upon  practically  the  same  freight  rates  as  we  enjoy. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  that  depend  upon  whether  the  market 
points  were  between  New  York  and  Cfanadai 

Mr.  Waller.  I  am  speaking  of  the  large  cities.  I  have  the  rates 
here. 

The  Chairman.  Their  rates  would  undoubtedly  be  higher,  would 
they  not,  south  of  Ohio  River  points? 

Mr.  Waller.  Here  is  a  statement  from  our  transportation  mana- 
ger. He  says:  ''Freight  rates  and  ahipments  from  Ottawa  to  Grand 
Mere" — 

That  is  where  the  Laiirentide  Company  manufacture — 
''to  St.  Louis,  Columbus,  and  various  other  points  in  the  South  that 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain" 

The  Chairman.  When  he  speaks  of  various  other  points  in  the 
South,  he  does  not  mean  that  Chicago  and  Indianapolis  are  in  the 
South,  does  he! 
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Mr.  Waller.  No,  sir;  he  mentions  those  specific  places,  and  theti 
he  says,  ** other  points  in  the  South" 

The  Chatkman,  But  freight  rates  from  New  York  to  southern 
points  are  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  they  are  even  from  Chicago  to 
southern  points,  as  a  rule,  are  they  not?  It  has  been  one  of  the  great 
complaints  that  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  rate  legislation. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  will  endeavor  to  clear  up  that  matter  of  rates  later. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  want  to  make  reference  to  a  statement  made,  I 
think,  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Martin  of  the  Providence  Journal.  It  is  in 
volume  10,  page  536.  It  refers  to  having  made  a  five-years'  contract 
with  the  International  Paper  Company.  In  reply  to  a  query  by 
the  chairman,  he  admitted  that  he  now  believes  that  this  contract 
was  made  witn  the  idea  of  tying  up  his  order  for  a  period  in  order  to 
better  raise  the  price.  The  Providence  Journal  contract  made  in 
the  jeoT  1905  when  we  anticipated  there  would  be  a  severe  competi- 
tion in  1906,  and  to  insure  ourselves  of  a  certain  amoimt  of  tonnage, 
always  agreeing  to  meet  market  conditions,  the  International  Paper 
Company  met  such  conditions  in  respect  to  Mr.  Martin's  oontract, 
and  I  thmk  he  admits  the  price  in  1905  was  $2.16:  1906,  $2.05;  1907, 
$2.10,  and  1908,  $2.50.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  cancel  Mr. 
Martin's  contract  at  the  end  of  the  present  calendar  year  if  he  feels 
that  the  present  five-years'  agreement  is  in  any  manner  an  injustice 
to  his  publication.    That  is  an  I  have  prepared  to  submit. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ^ven  us  the  average  increase  in  prices 
of  paper  so  far  as  the  International  Paper  Company's  output  is  con«- 
cerned  last  year  t 

Mr.  WaiIeb.  Yes,  sir;  from  1900  to  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  the  average  increase  that  was  ordered 
when  the  directors  provided  that  the  rate  should  be  not  less  tiian 
$2.50  deUvered. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  have  given  a  monthly  record  of  the  contracts 
taken  since  that  time;  that  is,  individual  contracts,  the  expiring  price 
and  the  new  price. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  can  you  give  us  the  total  increase  in  price 
on  the  new  business  that  was  obtained  imder  that  direction,  and  then 
give  us  what  the  average  increase  would  be  on  the  total  output  of  the 
Compaq. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  make  a  division  as  of  the 
date  that  vote  was  passed,  but  I  can  give  you  a  statement  monthly. 

The  Chairman.  I  do^  not  care  whether  it  is  of  that  date  or  not; 
what  I  want  to  get  at,  if  you  can  give  the  figures,  is.  taking  the  tot^ 
of  the  amount  oi  the  sales  divided  by  the  number  or  tons,  now  much 
of  an  increase  that  would  make  over  the  prices  that  were  obtained, 
say,  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  have  testified  that  for  the  first  three  months  of 
1908  the  increase,  as  compared  with  the  first  three  months  of  1907, 
was  $3.24  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  know  about  the  threat  of  their 
raising  the  price  to  3  cents? 

Mr.  Waller.  They  never  made  any  such  threat;  no  authorized 
representative  of  the  International  Paper  Company  made  any  such 
threat. 
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The  Chairman.  You  know  there  runs  through  the  record  in  vari- 
ous places  statements  of  newspaper  publishers  that  sales  agents  or 
manufacturers  or  other  persons  connected  with  the  trade  said  that 
the  price  was^  goin^  up  and  would  soon  reach  3  cents,  and  in  the 
statement  whi<3i  }&.  Kidder  gave  out  for  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  the  statement  was  that  the  price  was  to  be 
put  up  to  3  cents. 

Mr.  Walleb.  I  have  never  had  instructions  to  raise  our  price 
above  2^  cents;  I  have  no  anticipation  of  raising  it  above  2}  cents 
unless  our  costs  are  higher  than  they  are  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  letter  to  tne  President,  which  I  believe  is 
from  Mr.  Ridder,  dated  November  7,  1907,  this  statement  is  made, 
after  referring  to  an  advance  which  had  already  been  made: 

This  increase  related  to  an  output  exoeedin^  500,000  tons  of  paper,  or  about  64  cents 
a  ton,  yet  that  corporation,  with  a  comparatively  stationary  cost  of  manufacture,  is 
the  principal  factor  in  the  movement  for  an  average  advance  of  $12  per  ton  in  price, 
with  an  outgiving  of  another  advance  on  January  1,  1908,  of  $10  per  ton  additional, 
or  a  total  of  |22  advance  per  ton  to  a  ftandard  of  |60  per  ton. 

What  information  have  you  with  reference  to  that  outgiving  of 
another  advance  on  January  1,  1908^  at  $10  per  ton  additional? 

Mr.  Walleb.  I  have  no  idea  where  he  got  such  a  suggestion;  he 
certainly  did  not  get  it  from  us.  The  price  of  2^  cents  put  on  paper 
last  summer  has  remained  in  effect,  and  there  has  been  no  advance 
since  January. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  action  taken  by  your  board  of 
directors,  or  other  officials  of  your  company,  so  rar  as  you  know, 
which  contemplated  an  advance  on  January  1,  1908,  or  at  any  other 
time,  of  an  additional  advance  of  $10  a  ton  oyer  the  advance  referred 
to  in  the  resolution  passed  in  June? 

Mr.  Walleb.  There  certainly  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  give  any  instructions  of  any  kind,  oral 
or  written,  to  any  of  your  agents  that  there  might  be  or  probably 
would  be  another  advance  on  or  about  the  1st  of  January  or  $10  per 
ton,  or  any  other  sum? 

Mr.  Waller.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  any  other  representative 
of  any  newspaper  publishers  represented  that  there  would  be  such 
an  advance? 

Mr.  Waller.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  kind  of  an  agreement  or  under- 
standing with  other  manufacturers  that  such  an  advance  or  any  fur- 
ther advance  should  be  put  into  effect  on  January  1,  1908,  or  any 
other  time  during  the  year  1908? 

Mr.  Waller.  No,  sir;  we  had  no  agreement  with  any  other 
manufacturer  relative  to  any  price. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  statement  that  I  have 
readtoyou? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  have  read  it,  yes,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that  I  remem- 
ber it  aU,  but  I  have  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  suppose  that  information  could 
have  emanated  from? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  have  no  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  us  the  total  amount  in  dollars? 
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Mr.  Waller.  I  think  I  have  here  a  statement  answering  about 
what  you  ask  me;  that  is,  that  since  the  1st  of  January,  1907,  we 
have  priced  94,000  tons  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  mean  by  tnat  that  we  have  renewed  contracts  and 
made  figures  on  94,000  tons  of  paper  to  be  delivered  within  Uie  next 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Since  the  1st  of  January,  1907 1 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir;  and  during  each  month. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  the  rest  of  your  output — ^which  amounts 
to  how  much,  approximately ! 

Mr.  Waller.  Four  hundred  thousand  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Is  all  the  rest  of  your  output  covered  by  long-term 
contracts! 

Mr.  Waller.  No,  sirj  there  is  about  one-half  of  it;  the  balanoe 
comes  due  monthly  durmg  the  year.  I  can  give  you  the  amount  of 
tonnage  that  we  closed  in  renewal  each  month,  the  expiring  price  and 
the  renewal' price,  showing  the  advance.  This  has  all  been  reduced 
to  an  f .  o.  b.  mill  proposition  because  the  freight  rate  varies  so  much. 
In  January,  1907,  we  renewed  contracts  amounting  to  2,229  tons. 

Mr.  Miller.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  there.  These  contracts 
that  were  expiring  at  that  time,  what  length  of  time  were  they} 

Mr.  Waller.  Generally  speaking,  one  year. 

Mr.  Miller.  Were  they  all  for  one  year? 

Mr.  Waller.  Sometimes  there  was  a  two  years'  contract  and  a  few 
of  them  had  been  eighteen  months'  contracts.  The  majority  of  them 
were  twelve  months  contracts. 

Mr.  Miller.  When  you  renewed  those  contracts  for  what  period  of 
time  were  they  renewed? 

Mr.  Waller.  Twelve  months,  under  the  instructions  of  the  board 
of  directors  that  we  should  not  make  a  contract  for  a  longer  period. 

Mr.  Miller.  Why  were  they  only  renewed  for  twelve  months? 

Mr.  Waller.  Because  the  Doard  of  directors  Umited  me  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  Miller.  Why  was  it  limited? 

Mr.  Waller.  Because  we  can  not  estimate  what  our  cost  of  manu- 
facture will  be  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  more  than  twelve  months 
ahead. 

Mr.  Miller.  Then  the  whole  matter  of  the  future  price  of  paper  was 
left  open  so  that  during  that  year,  at  any  time,  you  might  put  up  the 
price  for  the  following  year  and  you  would  have  no  contract  to  prevent 
you  from  doing  it  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  When  a  specific  contract  is  closed  it  is  closed  for 
twelve  months,  and  if  another  contract  is  open  for  negotiation  it  is 
open  for  negotiation  at  the  market  condition  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Miller.  So  you  could  make  it  at  the  end  of  six  months,  or  at 
any  other  time  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  those  figures  now? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  the  ^vin^  of  those  figures,  and 
as  part  of  your  statement  in  connection  with  them,  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  this  statement  of  Mr.  Bidder  under  date  of  March  4, 
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1908|  in  a  letter  which  he  sent  to  the  Attorney-Genera],  and  which 
summarizes  the  pubUshers'  statement: 

The  efforts  made  by  the  several  groups  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
to  stifle  competition,  to  increase  prices,  and  put  an  additional  burden  of  $60,000,000 
per  annum  upon  the  printing  and  publishing  interests  of  the  country  without  any 
justification  other  than  the  power  of  combination. 

And  also  to  Mr.  Bidder's  letter  dated  April  14,  1908,  m  reference 
to  prices^  in  which  he  makes  this  statement: 

The  news-print  paper  combination  raised  its  price  in  September,  1907,  to  $60  per 
ton  in  New  York  and  correspondingly  elsewhere,  a  figure  that  was  $12  per  ton  in 
advance  of  the  price  of  two  years  previous.  The  paper  makers  in  that  combination 
refused  to  make  contracts  to  supply  newspapers  for  more  than  one  year,  declaring  at 
the  time  that  the  price  was  gom^  up  to  $o6  per  ton  in  1908,  thereby  planning  an 
advance  of  |29  per  ton  over  the  price  of  two  years  ago. 

Now,  I  would  like  all  the  information  that  you  can  give  us  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  really  can  not  give  you  any  information  on  it.  It 
evidently  did  not  emanate  from  the  international  Paper  Company. 
We  have  not  had  any  dealings  with  Mr.  Ridder  for  a  series  of  years, 
and  none  of  our  salesmen  have  had  occasion  to  interview  him. 

The  Chaibman.  What  I  refer  to  is  the  statement  that  Mr.  Kidder 
is  sponsor  for,  that  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  upon  the  basis  of 
information  received  by  tne  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  from 
its  members  throughout  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  only  tell  you  what  we  have  done  in 
individual  cases,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  not  threatened  anybody 
or  suggested  that  we  would  require  or  ask  more  than  $2.50,  except- 
ing on  small  contracts.  . 

The  Chairman.  If  any  agent  of  yours  then  made  the  statement 
that  the  price  would  be  advanced  to  3  cents  a  poimd,  that  statement 
was  whoDy  unauthorized! 

Mr.  Waller.  Absolutely  unauthorized;  I  can  not  account  for  it 
unless  it  was  on  accoimt  of  the  scarcity  of  paper,  the  salesman  may 
have  assumed  himself,  to  say  ''All  paper  is  going  to  be  worth  3  cents 
a  pound.''  There  is  no  intunation  that  it  came  from  the  company 
and  I  did  not  know  that  any  such  statement  was  ever  made. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  course  every  seller,  whether  he  is  selling  a 
horse  or  a  ton  of  paper,  I  suppose,  has  some  leeway  in  exciting  the 
desire  of  the  buyer  to  purchase. 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  we  want  to  ascertain  is  whether  there 
was  some  concerted  action,  and  you  say  that  there  was  no  imder- 
standing  between  you  and  other  paper  manufacturers,  or  between 
the  International  officials  and  other  paper  manufacturers  that  if  the 
2}  cent  rate  should  be  acquiesced  in  that  you  were  not  to  put  it  up 
still  higher,  to  3  cents! 

Mr.  Waller.  There  was  absolutely  no  such  understanding.  I 
do  not  think  there  was  ever  any  discussion  of  a  3  cent  price  as  apply- 
ing to  newspapers. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  give  us  the  figures  that  you  have  there, 
please. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  have  the  total  figures  and  also  the  individual 
contracts  that  make  up  the  total  figures.  Would  you  rather  have  me 
give  the  individual  contracts! 
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The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  them  both. 

Mr.  Waixeb.  In  January  we  made  contracts.  These  contracts 
go  into  effect  in  varying  periods  and  I  have  put  in  my  records  what- 
ever are  completed,  that  are  turned  into  my  office.  They  are  some- 
times being  negotiated  for  a  month,  and  when  the  contract  is  signed 
I  put  it  on  the  record.  In  January  we  made  contracts  for  2,229  tons 
at  a  price  of  $2.10  net  at  the  mill;  the  old  price  was  $2.02  net  at  the 
mill;  the  increase  was  8  cents  per  hundred,  or  in  per  cent  4  per  cent: 
the  increase  in  tonnage  on  the  same  contract  was  37  tons^  or  an  in- 
crease of  one  and  seven-tenths  per  cent.  In  February  we  made  con- 
tracts for  416  tons  of  paper;  tne  net  mill  price  was  $2.24;  the  old 
mill  price  was  $1.95;  the  increase  was  29  cents.  The  tonnage  was  the 
same.  In  March  we  made  contracts  for  2,611  tons;  the  net  price 
was  $2.05  at  the  mill;  the  old  price  was  $1.85;  increase  20  cents  per 
hundred;  increase  of  tonnage,  218  tons,  nine-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 
This  increase  in  tonnage  was  on  the  same  individual  contracts. 
In  April  we  made  contracts  for  10,925  tons;  net  mill  price  $2.13; 
old  mill  price,  $1.90;  increase,  23  cents  a  hundred,  or  12  per  cent; 
increase  m  tonnage,  2,198  tons,  or  24  per  cent.  In  May  we  made 
contracts  for  4,887  tons;  net  mill  price, $2.17;  old  mill  price, $1.79; 
increase,  38  cents  per  hundred,  which  is  21  percent;  increase  in  ton- 
nage, 602, or  14  per  cent.  In  June  we  made  contracts  for  1,480  tons; 
net  mill  price,  $2.21  cents  a  ton;  old  price, $1.91;  increase, 30  cents  a 
hundred,  or  16  per  cent;  increase  in  tons,  10  tons. 

In  July  we  made  contracts  for  2,400  tons;  net  mill  price  $2.37; 
old  price  $1.87;  increase  52  cents  a  hundred,  or  28  per  cent;  increase 
of  tonnage  206  tons,  or  9  per  cent.  In  August  we  made  contracts  for 
2,225  tons;  net  mill  price  $2.44;  old  price  $2.16;  increase  28  cents  a 
himdred,  or  13  per  cent;  increase  of  tonnage  495  tons,  or  29  per  cent. 
In  September  we  made  contracts  for  9,120  tons;  net  mill  price  S2.32; 
old  mill  price  $1.72;  increase  60  cents  a  hundred,  or  35  per  cent;  in- 
crease in  tonnage  75  tons;  practically  no  per  cent.  In  October  we 
made  contracts  for  16,815  tons;  net  mill  price  $2.37;  old  mill  price 
$1 .92 ;  increase  45  cents  a  hundred,  or  23  per  cent;  increase  in  toimage 
1,912  tons,  or  13  per  cent.  In  November  we  made  contracts  for 
28,732  tons;  new  mill  price  $2.35;  old  price  $1.92;  increase  43  cents 
a  hundred,  or  22  per  cent;  increase  in  tonnage  2,50l  tons,  or  9J  per 
cent.  In  December  we  made  contracts  for  13,122  tons;  mill  price 
$2.45 ;  old  price  $2.01 ;  increase  44  cents.  The  average  for  the  94,962 
tons  was  new  mill  price  $2.32,  old  mill  price  $1.92,  an  increase  of  40 
cents  a  hundred,  or  $8  a  ton;  increase  in  per  cent  21  per  cent:  increase 
in  tonnage,  11,780,  or  14  per  cent.  Now,  I  can  give  you  tne  details 
for  each  contract  tor  each  month,  if  you  desire. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  the  total  amount  of  sales  and  the 
total  receipts  from  sales  for  the  first  three  months  of  1907? 

Mr.  Walleb.  I  think  I  have  given  that;  I  do  not  knOw  whether  it 
was  for  three  or  four  months. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  it  for  a  corresponding  period. 

Mr.  Waller.  For  each  year? 

The  Chairman.  In  1907  and  1908. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  have  already  given  you  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes;  you  gave  us  the  average  price. 

Mr.  Waller.  The  difference,  as  I  recall  it,  was  $3.24  per  ton.  I 
think  it  was  about  8  per  cent. 
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The  Chairman.  What  percentage,  according  to  this,  of  the  paper 
sold  has  been  increased  within  the  past  fifteen  or  sixteen  months,  if 
you  can  tell,  on  new  contracts? 

Mr.  Waller.  There  were  94,000  tons  in  twelve  months.  I  will 
give  you  the  other  in  a  minute.  For  the  first  twelve  months  there 
were  94,962  tons;  that  is,  for  the  first  twelve  months  of  1907  on  which 
we  got  $8  a  ton  advance.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  can  average  this 
without  a  lot  of  figuring. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  the  average;  I  simply  want  the.  per- 
centage that  was  actually  increased  during  this  period  on  new  con- 
tracts.   How  much  is  it  for  January  and  February? 

Mr.  Waller.  For  fifteen  months,  including  the  calendar  year  of 
1907  and  the  first  three  months  of  1908,  it  was  102,153  tons. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  total  output  of  the  company  is  how  much 
a  year? 

Mr.  Waller.  Four  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  say  there  were  94,000  tons  for  the  calendar 
year? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir;  renewed. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  you  only  added  8,000  additional  tons  for  the 
first  quarter? 

Mr.  Waller.  We  added  3,067  tons  in  January,  3,249  in  February, 
and  875  in  March.  Most  of  our  business  is  done  in  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  that,  according  to  that  statement,  during  the 
past  year  on  new  contracts  you  have  only  increased  the  price  on 
about  26  per  cent  of  your  output. 

Mr.  Waller.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  how  much  increase  has  there  been  on  your 
continuing  contracts — ^^ou  have  contracts  based  on  the  market  price? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Contracts  based  on  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  form  of  contracts? 

Mr.  Waller.  We  have  some  contracts  with  a  Umited  price;  I  can 
give  you  that  later;  I  have  not  got  it  right  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  lowest  contract  you  have? 

Mr.  Waller.  The  contract  with  Mr.  Hearst. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  he  pay  for  his  paper? 

Mr.  Waller.  $1.88. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  price  he  is  ^ving  now? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir;  although  that  is  not  for  all  of  his  papei 
He  pays  $1.88  for  the  bulk  of  his  paper.     He  pays  us  $2.50  for  his 
tinted  paper  for  his  sporting  edition  and  pays  us  2}  cents  for  the 
paper  tnat  he  uses  in  ms  music  edition. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $1.88  delivered? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir;  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  paper  does  he  use? 

Mi.  Waller.  Altogether  about  90,000  tons  a  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that  contract  entered  into  and  for  what 
length  of  time? 

Mr.  Waller.  It  was  entered  into  in  1904.  It  was  originally  m&de 
upon  a  profit-sharing  basis  and  reduced  to  a  flat  figure. 

Mr.  Stafford,  mien  was  it  reduced  to  a  flat  figure? 
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Mr.  Walleb.  I  can  tell  you  exactly;  I  have  it  here — ^April  1, 1904. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  How  many  years  has  it  to  run  still? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  have  the  expiration  date  here  as  April  1,  1911, 
although  I  think  it  runs  somewhat  longer  than  that;  but  we  have 
the  privilege  of  cancellation,  and  we  assume  that  we  are  going  to 
cancel  it,  so  I  put  it  at  April  1,  1911;  it  nms,  I  think,  until  1914. 

Mr.  Stajtobd.  What  percentage  of  your  output  is  purchased  by 
and  supplied  to  the  Hearst  paper! 

Mr.  W ALLEB.  About  23  per  cent. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  On  whicn  no  change  of  price  can  be  obtained, 
unless  on  mutual  agreement,  until  Apnl  1,  1911! 

Mr.  Walleb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  When  did  you  say  that  contract  was  entered 
into! 

Mr.  Waller.  April  1,  1904. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  a  ten-year  contract! 

Mr.  Walleb.  Y^  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  w  as  that  at  a  time  when  paper  was  considerably 
lower  than  it  is  now  in  the  market! 

Mr.  Walleb.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  some  features  about  that  that 
made  it  a  little  more  attractive  than  just  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  cheaper  grade  of  pap^  at  all! 

Mr.  Walleb.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Hearst  is  perhaps  not  as  critical  as 
some  publishers  and  we  can  get  a  Uttle  oit  bigger  production,  but 
we  do  not  intend  to  give  him  anything  but  our  average  grade  of  paper. 
One  of  the  features  is  that  he  pays  us  once  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  Is  one  of  the  reasons  wh^  you  sell  this  paper  to 
him  cheaper  that  it  is  worth  less  after  it  is  printed  on! 

Mr.  Sims.  I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Walleb.  I  have  to  testify  to  facts. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  an  immaterial  question. 
[Laughter.] 

The  CHAiBBiAN.  I  simply  wanted  a  statement  of  facts.  I  expressed 
no  opinion  on  the  subject  myself. 

Mr.  Walleb.  I  must  say  that  I  am  sorry  to  testify  to  some  of 
these  facts. 

The  Chaibman.  At  the  time  that  contract  was  made^  state  whether 
it  was  considered  a  fairly  profitable  contract  considering  everything 
in  connection  with  it! 

Mr.  Walleb.  There  was  considerable  discussion  in  our  company 
as  to  whether  was  a  profitable  contract  or  not.  I  recommended  that 
it  be  made  and  it  was  made. 

The  Chaibman.  What  mills  does  he  get  his  paper  from! 

Mr.  Walleb.  Practically  from  the  uiens  Falls  and  Fort  Edward, 
but  we  use  the  paper  at  any  mill,  and  that  is  one  of  its  attractive 
features.  They  use  a  roll  that  can  be  worked  in  with  other  ordeiB, 
and  it  is  a  great  convenience  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Sims.  Are  all  his  papers  printed  on  that  same  paper! 

Mr.  Walleb.  It  is  the  same  standard  exactly. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  it  is  that  price  no  matter  where  it  is  printed! 

Mr.  Walleb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  It  does  not  include  the  California  edition,  does  iti 

Mr.  Walleb.  No,  sir;  Boston,  Chicago,  and  New  York.  The 
Boston  freight  rate  is  very  light;  New  York  is  medium,  and  Chicago 
is  excessive.    It  averages  about  16  cents. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  flat  ratet 
.  Mr.  Waller.  Yes.  sir. 

The  C^iRMAN.  Has  it  been  a  flat  rate  all  the  timet 

Mr.  Waller.  Since  April  1,  1904. 

Mr.  Sims.  By  your  8a3dng  tnat  he  pays  weekly,  and  that  being  so 
attractive,  I  infer  that  some  of  the  publishers  do  not  pay  promptly! 

Mr.  Waller.  That  is  a  fact,  although  I  do  not  think  we  have  much 
complaint  to  make  in  that  direction;  but  Mr.  Hearst  pays  somewhere 
around  $50,000  a  week,  and  the  fact  of  our  having  that  absolutely 
every  week  is  quite  an  item. 

Tne  Chairman.  We  had  testimony  here  the  other  dav  that  one  man 
had  purchased  paper  as  low  as  a  dollar  and  forty-eight  cents  and  a 
fraction  a  hundrea.  Have  you  any  such  low-priced  contract  as  that 
now? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  testified  to  the  lowest- 
priced  contracts  on  our  books. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  get  down  below  Mr. 
Hearst.  We  have  had  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  thought  that  they 
had  the  lowest  contracts  and  have  been  disappointed. 

Mr.  Waller.  Speaking  of  the  one  dollar  and  forty-eight  cents,  I 
think  that  applies  to  a  contract,  that  was  more  or  less  notorious  a  good 
many  years  ago,  that  Was  made  by  the  George  H.  Friend  Tablet  Com- 

Eanjr  with  regard  to  some  paper  that  was  made  for  a  Cleveland  pub- 
cation.  They  changed  their  size,  and  the  paper  was  left  on  the  mills' 
hands  and  was  sold  to  Mr.  Friend.  Mr.  Friend  told  me  that  he  bought 
the  paper,  as  I  recall  it,  at  $1.48.  That  is  the  only  transaction  of  the 
kind  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  happened  to  see  that  the  other  day  in  one  of 
the  newspaper  schedules  that  was  returned.  They  came  to  my  office, 
and  I  just  opened  one  out  of  curiosity. 

Mr.  Waller.  You  struck  a  curious  one. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  what  it  was.  and  I  paid  no  further 
attention  to  it.    What  price  does  the  New  Yorfc  Times  pajr  for  paper? 

Mr.  Waller.  The  New  York  Times  has  not  settled  its  account 
with  us.     We  delivered  paper  to  the  New  York  Times  on  a  basis  of 

S'ving  them  what  we  considered  to  be  the  favored-nation  clause,  as 
r.  N orris  put  it;  that  is,  that  they  should  have  paper  as  cheap  as 
anv  publication  that  we  supplied,  or  on  the  manufacturing  cost.  We 
billed  it  to  them  at  $1.90,  assuming  that  that  was  equivalent  to 
supplying  it  to  Mr.  Hearst,  they  having  sixty  days  in  wmch  topay. 
The  diflference  in  interest  amounted  to  about  2  cents.  Tnere 
seemed  to  be  some  Uttle  misunderstanding  about  that,  because  if 
we  gave  them  the  benefit  of  the  favorea-nation  clause  we  were 
entitled  to^  cancel  the  contract  on  six  months'  notice.  We  gave  the 
Times  notice  that  we  desired  to  cancel  the  contract  and  Mr.  Ocjis 
replied  that  he  had  never  desired  to  avail  himself  of  the  favored- 
nation  clause  and  he  would  from  the  beginning  of  the  contract  pay 
us  the  manufacturing  cost,  assuming  that  it  was  higher  than  $1.90, 
but  not  desiring  to  lose  his  contract,  that  was  the  governing  cau^e. 
We  then  sent  Mr.  Ochs,  of  the  New  York  Times,  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  cost,  which  brought  his  cost  up  (I  think  I  can  give  you  the 
exact  figures)  to  about  2  cents  for  1906. 

The  OsAiRMAN.  Mr.  Norris  has  testified  to  the  figures  and  I  think 
they  are  in  the  record,  as  well  as  the  bills. 
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Mr.  Waller.  Very  well.  The  New  York  Times  owes  us,  according 
to  our  computation,  some  twenty-three  thousand  dollars  which  thej 
have  declined  to  pay  us,  and  we  have  that  dispute  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  are  they  paying  nowt 

Mr.  Waller.  Two  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norris  said  that  Mr.  Ochs  declined  to  permit 
their  contract  to  be  put  in  evidence.  I  do  not  kaow  that  1  want 
to  ask  you  to  produce  it  in  evidence  if  thev  do  not  want  to  have  it 
done,  but  I  would  Uke  to  know  why  they  do  not  want  to  produce  it 
in  evidence.     Is  there  anything  exceptional  in  their  contract? 

Mr.  Waller.  Bearing  on  timt  I  ^1  say  that  Mr.  Ochs  called  me 
to  his  office  one  Sunday  night  and  seemed  to  be  in  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
tress over  the  demand  for  the  contract.  I  told  him  that  so  far  as  we 
were  concerned  we  did  not  care  to  have  the  contract  spread  on  the 
record  for  the  benefit  of  our  competitors,  but  if  it  was  demanded  of 
him  we  would  not  ask  him  to  witbiiold  it,  at  the  same  time  I  preferred 
to  consult  my  attorney  before  I  gave  him  that  permission.  I  did 
consult  my  attorney  and  thereafter  wrote  Mr.  Ochs  the  following 
letter: 

International  Pafbb  Company, 

New  York,  April  t8, 1908, 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  Esq., 

PrenderU  The  New  York  Times,  New  Tori,  N.  T. 

Dear  Mr.  Ochs:  Referring  to  our  converaation  of  yesterday  evening  relative  to  the 
submitting,  by  Mr.  Norris,  of  the  contract  between  the  New  York  Times  Company  and 
the  International  Paper  Company,  referred  to  by  him,  before  the  investigating  com- 
mittee at  Washington,  though  we  consider  the  business  relations  between  our  respec- 
tive corporations  as  properly  confidential,  we  hesitate  to  advise  you  to  withhold  any 
information  asked  for.  If  requested,  we  should  feel  bound,  wiuiout  reservation,  to 
produce  any  agreement  that  we  have. 

Regretting  the  necessity  of  undue  publicity,  we  do  not  feel  that  the  responsibility 
therefor  rests  with  us. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Intbi/national  Paper  Company, 
(Signed)    Ton  T.  Waller,  Seamd  Vice-PreMent. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  does  the  Times  contract  differ  from 
the  Daily  News  contract  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Waller.  The  Daily  News  contract  is  a  flat-price  contract.  It 
was  originally  a  contract  of  this  same  order,  but  it  was  reduced  to  a 
flat-price  contract  with  limitation  as  to  advance  in  prices. 

The  Chaerman.  How  many  other  contracts  have  you  where  the 
price  is  based  on  the  cost  of  production  and  profit? 

Mr.  Waller.  We  have  three — one  with  the  Boston  Herald,  one  with 
the  Philadelphia  North  American,  and  one  with  the  Philadelphia 
Record.     The  Record  and  American  is  practically  one  contract. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  do  they  get  the  paper  now? 

Mr.  Waller.  They  have  not  got  their  bill  for  this  last  quarter;  it 
will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.20. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  furnish  the  Chattanooga  Times,  of  Chattanooga, 
Term.,  paper? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  incorporated  in  the  New  York  Times 
contract.  There  are  three  publications  in  the  New  York  Times  con- 
tract— the  New  York  Times,  the  Public  Ledger,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Uie  Chattanooga  Times.  They  pay  the  difference  in  freight  to  Chat- 
tanooga. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  much  do  they  get? 
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Mr.  Waixbb.  TheGhattaooogaTimesI 

Mr.  Sims.  All  three. 

Mr.  Waller.  All  three — about  10,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  have  a  contract  like  the  contract  for 
the  New  York  Times,  the  paper  is  to  be  made,  I  believe,  at  the  Hudson 
River  mills? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  basis  of  the  cost  of  production  is  computed 
as  on  the  Hudson  Elver  mills  cost  or  the  average  cost  of  production 
to  the  International  Paper  Company  of  all  of  its  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  computed  on  the  basis  of 
the  Hudson  River  mills  cost  solely. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  other  contracts  that  you  have,  where  is 
that  paper  made  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  The  Boston  Herald  is  computed  at  the  cost  of  the 
Glenn  mill  at  BerUn,  N.  H.,  and  the  Philadelphia  papers  at  the  Hud- 
son River  mills. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  Glenn  mill,  is  that  also  a  low-cost  mill? 

Mr.  Waller.  It  is  not  as  low  as  the  Hudson  River  mill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  lowest  price  at  wliich  you  have  made 
any  new  contracts  since  the  meeting  or  the  board  of  directors  of  June 
last  year  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  varied  from  that  price?  I  think 
you  made  another  estimate  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Waller.  Well,  it  was  $2.75 — that  is,  delivered.  We  did  not 
make  that  contract.  I  made  that  quotation,  if  you  will  remember. 
I  did  not  get  the  order.  I  made  it  without  a  knowledge  of  the  freight 
rates  and  was  guessing  at  it,  the  same  as  I  made  a  quotation  on  one 
occasion  (this,  perhaps,  is  not  relevant).  I  had  an  inquiry  from  Salt 
Lake  City.  It  was  a  guess  that  I  gave  one  newspaper  there.  We 
had  not  any  freight  rate  on  record,  and  as  it  was  a  telegram  and  I 
wanted  to  reply  to  it  I  ^gured  that  it  would  not  cost  me  any  more  to 
go  to  the  Pacific  coast,  so  I  took  an  order  horn  them  for  3  cents. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  ever  encountered  any  opposition  in  the 
American  market  from  the  Scandinavian  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Waller.  Not  on  news-print  paper;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  that  country  should 
not  compete  with  the  American  market  as  it  competes  in  the  British 
market? 

Mr.  Waller.  One  reason  for  it  is  that  the  papers  that  Scandina- 
vians are  making  to-day  would  not  suit  the  requirements  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  quality? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir;  in  quality. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  they  in  a  position  to  manufacture  the  same 
quality  of  paper?  . 

Mr.  Waller.  I  think  they  are;  yes,  sir;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  have  not  done  that.  I  think  I  testified  that  in  the  English 
market  we  get  a  preference  ranging  from  5  to  7  per  cent  on  this  paper 
when  they  are  looking  for  quality  necessary  to  run  on  fast-running 
presses. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  the  Scandinavian  supply  is  much  greater  than 
yours — that  is,  in  the  British  market? 
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Mr.  Waixeb.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  but  not  as  to  total  production. 

The  Chaibman.  tiave  you  any  other  contracts  outstanding  where 
you  have  flat  prices  agreed  upon  some  time  ago! 

Mr.  Walleb.  Yes,  su*. 

The  Ohaibmak.  With  whom? 

Mr.  Waller.  The  contract  with  the  New  York  Sun. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  they  pay  for  their  paper) 

Mr.  Walleb.  One  dollar  and  ninety  cents. 

The  Chaibmak.  What  is  the  date  of  that  contract? 

Mr.  Walleb.  It  was  made  in  1905;  it  went  into  effect  on  the  1st 
of  Januaiy,  1906,  and  runs  for  four  years,  expiring  the  Ist  of  January, 
1910. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  paper  do  they  use? 

Mr.  Walleb.  Nine  thousand  tons  a  year. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  any  other  contracts  at  flat  rates  t 

Mr.  Walleb.  No,  sir;  1  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  StMS.  Do  you  furnish  the  World? 

Mr.  Walleb.  We  do  not. 

The  Chaibman.  What  price  was  the  World  and  Herald  paying  the 
National  Paper  Company  when  they  ceased  taking  orders  from  you? 

Mr.  Walleb.  As  1  recall  it  the  World  was  paying  us  $1.85.  It 
was  a  good  many  years  ago;  We  have  not  sold  them  anything  in 
seven  or  eight  years,  I  think. 

The  Chaibman.  I  imderstood  Mr.  Norris  to  say  that  the  Times 
formerly  took  paper  from  the  Great  Northern  Company? 

Mr.  Walleb.   x  es,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  But  the  New  York  World  and  Herald  got  their 
paper  from  the  International  Paper  Company^  but  the  Great  Northern 
got  the  Herald  and  World  from  the  International;  and  thereafter  the 
International  got  the  Times  away  from  the  Great  Northern? 

Mr.  Walleb.  He  was  correct  as  to  the  Herald,  but  not  as  to  the 
World. 

The  Chaibman.  Perhaps  he  did  not  say  the  World;  I  may  be  mis- 
taken as  to  that.  He  said,  I  think,  that  the  World  and  the  Herald 
both  got  their  paper  from  the  same  establishment. 

Mr.  Walleb.  1  am  not  sure  about  my  price  for  the  World,  but  I 
think  it  was  $1.85  that  they  paid  us  when  we  lost  the  contract. 

The  CHAntMAN.  What  pnce  was  the  Herald  paying  you  when  you 
lost  theirs? 

Mr.  Walleb.  The  Herald  was  paying  us  2  cents. 

The  Chaibman.  What  price  did  they  get  from  the  Great  Northern, 
if  you  know? 

Mr.  Walleb.  I  do  nol)  know;  Mr.  Norris,  I  think,  testified  that  it 
was  $1.95.     I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  any  information  upon  the  subject? 

Mr.  Walleb.  Absolutely  none.  1  said  we  had  not  sold  tne.New 
York  World.  I  want  to  correct  that.  About  four  or  five  months 
ago,  I  think-^or  probably  longer  than  that,  it  was  last  November— 
the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  had  a  strike  and  they  were  in 
distress  and  trouble,  and  the  New 'York  World  came  to  us  to  buy 
some  paper.  We  sold  them  1,800  tons  at  2^  cents.  That  was  out 
of  our  ordinary  method  of  doing  business. 

The  CHAIBMAN.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  highest  contract  that 
you  have? 
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Kr.  Wallsb.  We  have  no  contract  by  any  means  above  2)  cents. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  of  any  kind  f 

Mr.  Waixeb.  I  have  one  contract  here  at  $2.85  for  9  tons. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  is  that  delivered  from  t 

Mr.  Waixeb.  That  is  the  Plymouth  Publishing  Company  of  Ply- 
mouth, Mass.y  shipped  in  less- than  carload  lots. 

The  CHAiBBfAN.  Is  that  ordinary  print  paper  1 

Mr.  Waixeb.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  not  the  freight  rates  before  me;  but 
in  less  than  carload  lots  the  freight  rate  up  in  that  country  is  from  3^ 
to  40  cents. 

The  Chaibman.  Rolls  or  sheets  t 

Mr.  Waixeb.  I  think  this  is  a  roll  contract,  but  I  can  not  designate 
it  positively. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  fibred  it  out  so  that  you  can  give  us  the 
average  price  on  the  outstanding  contracts — that  is,  on  alloutstand- 
ing  contracts  t 

mi.  Walleb.  I  have  it  right  here.    The  grand  total  of  contracts 
on  my  books^  as  of  May  1,  1908,  is  427,622  tons.    The  average  price 
« is  $44.53,  dehvered. 

The  ChiAiBMAN.  What  per  cent  of  that  can  you  say  is  delivered,  in 
your  opinion,  and  what  per  cent  f .  o.  b.  imlls  t 

Mr.  Walleb.  It  »s  practically  all  delivered.  We  sell  very  little 
f.  o.  b.  mills.  Only  tne  small  sheet  papers,  or  comparatively  smaU 
roll  orders. 

The  Chaibmak.  What  would  be  the  average  cost  of  delivery, 
probably? 

Mr.  Walleb.  We  figure  it  at  $5  per  ton;  25  cents  a  hundred  I 
can  tell  you  exactly  what  it  has  been  each  year,  if  you  want  it.  In 
our  computation  we  caU  it  $5. 

The  OsAiBMAN.  If  the  deliverv  amounts  to  $5  a  ton,  then  on  all 
your  paper  the  average  price  at  tne  mills  is  less  than  2  cents  a  pound! 

Mr.  Walleb.  We  figure  it  approximately  at  2  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chaibman.  That  woula  be  just  50  per  cent  less  than  the  state- 
ment was;  it  was  to  be  $60  a  tont 

Mr.  Walleb.  No;  I  think  $60  a  ton  was  delivered;  we  gave  them 
the  benefit  of  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  that  computation  do  you  figure  interest  on  bonds  t 

Mr.  Walleb.  There  is  no  interest  involved.  These  are  sales 
prices,  not  our  manufacturing  price.  ^ 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understand;  I  was  thinking  about  cost. 

Mr.  Walleb.  Referring  to  cost  of  delivery,  for  the  month  of 
March,  1908,  it  was  25  cents  a  hundred,  or  $5;  tor  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, it  was  23  cents;  January,  24  cents;  for  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1907,  22  cents;  for  the  month  of  November,  21  cents  a  hundred; 
for  the  month  of  October,  22  cents  a  hundred;  for  the  month  of 
September,  23  cents  a  hundred;  for  the  month  of  August,  it  was  23 
cents  a  hundred;  for  the  month  of  July,  23  cents  a  himdred;  for  the 
month  of  June,  26  cents;  for  the  month  of  May,  22  cents  a  hundred; 
for  the  month  of  April,  25  cents;  for  the  month  of  March,  25  cents  a 
hundred;  for  the  month  of  February,  26  cents  a  hundred;  for  the 
month  of  January,  1907,  23  cents  a  hundred;  for  the  month  of 
December,  1906,  27  cents  a  hundred.  That  is  as  far  back  as  I  have 
it  here. 
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The  Chairkan.  You  did  not  say  when  that  commenced. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  started  in  March,  1908,  and  went  backward. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  important  to  know.  That  represents 
the  entire  cost  of  delivery? 

Mr.  Waller.  That  represents  the  shrinkage  between  onr  invoice 
price  and  our  net  returns.  It  covers  the  cartage,  the  storage,  the 
return  expense,  or  cost  of  any  shrinkage  that  there  is  in  our  invoice. 
We  call  it  our  markating  cost. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  cover,  I  suppose,  the  cost  of  the  selling 
agents.    That  comes  under  the  cost  of  aoministration? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir;  the  selling  agency  is  in  the  administration. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  charged  nere  that  there  was  some  agree- 
ment with  reference  to  the  assignment  of  customers.  Did  I  take  that 
up  withyou? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  do  not  think  vou  did. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  or  has  there  been  any  understanding  by 
which  you  were  to  retain  your  customers  as  sjgamst  other  manSac- 
turers,  or  they  to  retain  their  customers  as  against  the  International  t 
'  Mr.  Waller.  There  has  been  no  such  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  charged  here  that  when  quotations  were 
made  by  one  manufacturer  the  inf onnation  was  furnished  to  the  other 
manufacturers.    Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  have  exchanged  information  with  manufacturers 
at  times.  I  make  it  my  duty  wneneyer  a  contract  is  up  to  secure  all 
the  information  I  can  as  to  what  price  is  made,  who  tne  contract  is 
located  with,  and  the  time  the  contract  runs,  and  I  keep  a  copy  of  that 
information  on  every  order  onrecord  in  my  office,  as  accurately  as  lean, 
and  make  a  proper  record  of  every  order  so  Icanintelligentlyapproachit 
when  up  for  renewal,  and  in  that  way  I  have  probably  discussed  with 
some  manufacturers  specific  contracts,  but  not  as  an  agreement  of 
what  I  would  quote  or  ask  them  to  quote 

The  Chairman.  When  any  prices  nave  been  quoted  by  any  other 
manufacturers  to  applicants  for  contracts,  have  they  furnished  that 
information  to  you? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  do  not  recall  anv  special  instance. 

The  Chairman.  When  anyone  has  applied  to  you  for  contracts, 
where  they  are  themselves  having  a  contract  with  some  other  manu- 
facturer have  you  given  that  information  to  the  other  manufacturer 
where  application  has  been  made  to  you  for  that  contract? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes^  sir;  I  think  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  With  the  Finch  Pruyn  -Company,  for  one.  An 
inquiry  was  made  by  me  of  a  book  man  who  claimed  that  he  had  had 
an  order  from  the  McCIure  Magamie  and  that  he  was  under  obliga- 
tions to  supply  them  with  news-print  paper,  and  he  came  to  me  for  a 
({uotation  on  the  news-print  paper.  I  said,  **  Is  that  not  an  order  that 
is  with  the  Finch  Pruyn  people?''  He  said,'' Yes,  it  is."  Isaid '*  Why 
don't  you  go  to  them  and  get  them  to  renew  the  business? "  and  I  called 
up  the  Finch  Pruyn  people  and  told  them  that  this  contract  was 
being  offered  in  the  market,  or  something  to  that  effect.  I  recall 
that  instance. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  any  other  instance  of  that  kind! 

Mr.  Waller.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  habit,  where  customers  come  to  you  for 
contracts,  and  who  have  contracts  with  other  manufacturers,  to  give 
the  information  of  their  coming  to  you  to  the  other  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Waller.  It  is  not;  and  with  regard  to  the  Finch  Pruyn  people  I 
might  say  that  some  of  the  stockholders  in  the  Finch  Pruyn  Company 
are  stockholders  in  our  company,  and  we  are  very  friendly  in  our 
relations. 

Mr.  Sims.  There  have  been  some  statements  made,  as  I  remember 
it,  to  the  effect  that  when  a  publisher  would  ask  for  auotations  at  some 
particular  selling  agency,  that  in  some  way  or  otner  the  manufac- 
turers or  selling  agencies  would  find  it  out  and  with  the  result  that 
there  would  be  no  competitive  quotation,  so  to  speak.  One  would 
give  a  quotation  and  the  others  would  not— I  do  not  think  it  referred 
to  the  International  Company. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  can  only  say,  with  regard  to  ourselves,  that  we  have 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  givmg  any  such  information.  I  recall  the 
Finch  Puryn  incident,  which  was  a  httle  out  of  the  ordinaiy.  Bearing 
upon  the  question  of  collusion,  Mr.  Lyman  suggests  that  I  tell  the  com- 
mittee about  several  orders  that  we  have  lost,  which  shows  that  the 
other  people  do  not  respect  us  if  we  respect  them.  For  instance,  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  was  a  paper  that  we  esteemed  very  highly, 
and  with  which  we  had  for  a  numoer  of  years  a  contract  at  $2.50.  and 
they  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  they  had  a  quotation  at  $2.50  less  3 
per  cent,  and  unless  I  reduced  my  price  they  would  leave  me.  I  told 
them  that  if  our  service  was  not  worth  more  than  anybody  else's 
service  in  the  country  we  could  get  along  without  the  order,  and  we 
lost  it.     That  was  quite  recently. 

The  Chairbcan.  Who  got  that  order? 

Mr.  Waller.  The  Manufacturers'  Paper  Company  took  the  order. 
I  do  not  know  just  where  they  placed  it.  They  are  jobbers  and 
middlemen. 

Mr.  Sims.  There  is  another  thing  that  has  several  times  appeared 
in  the  evidence — that  when  quotations  were  made  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly brief  and  were  sometimes  withdrawn  almost  immediately 
after  being  made.  I  suppose  that  was  due  simply  to  the  general 
condition  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  can  not  say  as  to  anybody  else's  quotation.  As 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  have  tried  to  treat  every  publisher  cour- 
teously whenever  he  asked  for  a  price. 

Mr  Sims.  As  a  matter  of  course,  you  could  not  go  ahead  con- 
tracting  beyond  your  capacity,  with  safety. 

Mr.  Waller.  We  did  that  in  the  past  and  it  cost  us  a  good  deal 
of  money.  It  was  a  policy  that  the  company  discovered  to  be  a 
bad  one. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  losing  policy. 

Mr.  Waller.  It  has  proved  itself  so,  although  m  the  early  years  of 
the  company,  when  the  prices  declined  each  year,  we  were  able  to 
recover  ourselves  and  buy  paper  quite  frequently  without  any  loss. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  parties  to  any  pool  I 

Mr.  Waller.  We  have  not;  I  specifically  demed  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  one  of  the  matters  you  took  up,  was  iti 

Mr.  Waller.  That  was  one  of  the  allegations  of  Mr.  Norris,  and 
I  denied  it. 
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The  Chaibman.  And  hence  if  you  have  not  been  parties  to  pools 
you  could  not  have  received  any  money  on  account  of  the  pools  f 

Mr.  Walleb.  We  did  not  receive  any  money  in  anv  pooling 
arrangement  or  buy  offset  for  curtailment  of  product.  The  Times- 
Dispatch  that  I  rerorred  to  was  an  incident  since  those  84  contracts 
that  I  referred  to  as  having  been  lost,  and  right  at  this  time  we  are 
negotiating  with  the  Georgian,  of  Atlanta.  Tney  have  bought  some 
outside  paper.  I  do  not  kaow  whether  we  have  lost  the  contract  or 
not,  but  somebody  else  is  putting  paper  in  there. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  nave  more  stock  now  than  you  can  find  an  imme- 
diate market  for,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Waixeb.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  more  stock  than  we  care  to  have, 
but  the  stock  we  have  on  hand  is  made  in  specific  sizes  and  weights 
and  desig^nated  conditions  for  the  contracts  we  have  on  hand.  We 
do  not  ship  paper  out  of  stock;  we  make  it  to  order.  Hiere  are  very 
few  newspapers  that  use  interchangeable  sizes  of  rolls. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  had  inferred  that  some  had  failed  to  take  your  paper 
and  your  stock  was  accumulating  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Walleb.  Yes,  sir;  and  after  we  got  $2,000,000  worth  we 
thought  it  was  all  we  cared  to  carry.  Now,  we  are  embarrassed  by 
this  situation.  That  a  pubUcation  having  four  months'  supply  of  paper 
will  notify  us  that  they  want  to  change  the  size  of  their  roll. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  not  make  them  take  the  paper) 

Mr.  Walleb.  We  make  them  take  it;  that  is  one  of  the  conditions, 
and  that  is  what  they  say  we  are  arbitrary  about.  We  ask  them  to 
fulfill  their  agreement. 

Mr.  Sims.  Of  course  all  provisions  of  a  contract  that  are  not 
waived  on  the  face  of  the  contract  are  valid;  a  contract  is  not  a  con- 
tract unless  fulfilled  by  both  sides,  according  to  its  terms,  but  I  should 
think  that  a  paper  of  a  designated  and  specific  size  would  certainly 
have  to  take  it  and  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Walleb:  I  have  already  referred  to  a  publication  in  Cleveland 
that  changed  its  size  four  times  in  one  year.  It  is  not  material, 
except  in  this  way:  The  New  York  Sun,  for  instance,  has  a  size  of  roll 
that  is  particularly  suited  to  fit  a  certain  machine,  which  gives  us 
protection  as  to  that  machine.  If  they  decide  to  use  3  or  4  inch 
narrower  paper,  a  portion  of  our  equipment  runs  without  any  return. 

Mr.  Sims.  Although  they  may  have  taken  all  the  paper  that  they 
have  agreed  to  take  up  to  the  time  of  the  change. 

Mr.  Walleb.  Yes,  sir;  the  value  of  the  order  is  impaired. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  leads  to  that  change,  the  style,  or  taste;  or  con- 
venience^ or  whatt 

Mr.  Walleb.  It  is  largely  economy.  Some  of  them  economize  in 
the  margin  of  the  paper  and  some  of  them  economize  in  the  fold 
where  they  put  it  together;  others  run  different  columns  or  print  the 
sheets  in  dinerent  ways. 

Mr.  Sims.  As  compared  with  the  stock  of  the  International  Paper 
Company — and  if  it  is  not  a  fair  question,  you  need  not  answer  it — 
how  does  the  stock  of  the  sreat  publications,  the  great  daily  papers 
that  you  are  supplying  under  these  contracts,  how  are  their  profits 
compared  with  your  profits? 

Mr.  Walleb.  That  L  have  already  given  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  have  not  heard  all  of  your  testimony. 
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Mr.  Waller.  Mr.  Ridder  buys  3,000  tons  of  paper  a  year,  and  I  am 
sure  we  would  be  yery  well  satisfied  to  supply  nim  at  $10  a  ton  profit 
oA  that  3,000  tons.  Mx.^  Ridder  runs  the  paper  over  his  presses  and 
distribute  it  to  the  public  and  makes  $100  a  ton  on  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  Well,  that  would  not  make  any  difference  if  it  cost  him 
$110  a  ton  to  get  it.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you  know — 
and  if  it  is  not  a  fair  question  I  do  not  want  you  to  answer  it,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not  think  it  bears  directly  upon  this  subject — 
whether  the  publishers  have  made  complaints  tnat  the  manufacturers 
are  making  excessive  profits. 

Mr.  Walleb.  I  think  that  is  very  apropos. 

Mr.  Sdcs.  If  you  do  not  care  to  state  it,  very  well. 

Mr.  Walleb.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  teU. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  tefl,  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Walleb.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  tell  as  far  as  I  know.  The 
New  York  Times  is  reputed  to  be  maSng  $25,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  brains  used  in  the  editorial  room  seem  to  be  worth 
more  than  those  used  in  the  paper  mills. 

Mr.  Walleb.  It  appears  so.  Mr.  Herman  Ridder's  Staats- 
Zeitim^  was  destroyea  oy  the  increase  in  the  approach  to  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge  and  he  put  up  a  temporary  press  room.  I 'have  been  told 
tnat  the  temporary  press  room  and  equipment  cost  him  $120,000. 
That  is  all  the  investment  in  evidence  k>  produce  his  paper,  and  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  he  is  making  $300,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Sims.  Perhaps  that  is  the  proouct  of  his  brain. 

Mr.  Walleb.  You  asked  me  aoout  capital  returns. 

Mr.  Ryan.  There  is  some  labor  also  in  that. 

Mr!  Walleb.  Oh,  absolutely;  but  of  his  capital  invested  he  gets  it 
back  twice  over  every  year.  I  mean  that  is  as  I  understand  it.  Mr. 
McCormick  hiinself  told  me  he  had  about  $2,000,000  in  the  Chicago 
Tribime,  and  he  admitted  making  $500,000  a  year.  I  have  been  told 
he  makes  a  million,  but  he  admitted  $500,000. 

The  Chaibman.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Walleb.  Mr.  Sims  asked  me  the  question  as  to  the  proper 
price  of  paper. 

Mr.  Sdcs.  I  suess  the  majority  of  newspaper  publishers  are  not 
rolling  in  wealth. 

Mr.  Walleb.  Right. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  seems,  though,  that  these  papers  which  are  making 
such  large  sums  are  the  ones  that  have  the  oe^t  contracts. 

Mr.  Walleb.  That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  one  of  the  complaints  that  has  been  made. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  have  any  contract  with  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  I 

Mr.  Walleb.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  itt 

Mr.  Walleb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  When  did  you  have  it? 

Mr.  Walleb.  We  lost  it,  I  think,  three  years  ago;  over  two  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  speakmg  of  Mr.  Ridder,  we  look  to  him  as  appearing 
before  this  comimttee  in  the  capacity  of  a  representative  of  the  Amen- 
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can  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  and  the  same  way  in  respect 
to  Mr.  Noma.  They  have  come  here  representing  the  publishers' 
association.  I  suppose  all  papers  in  the  association  are  responsible 
for  them  and  they  are  responsible  to  the  papers  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Walleb.  Mr.  Noms  assumed  the  responsibility,  speaking  for 
all  of  them? 

Mr.  Sims.  He  appears  as  the  representative  of  papers  in  the  pub- 
lishers' association,  so  it  would  not  make  so  much  oifiference  what  the 
Times  or  the  Staats-Zeitung  did,  as  these  gentlemen  represent  all  of 
them. 

The  Chaieman.  Do  you  know  of  any  agreement  or  understanding 
of  the  International  raper  Company  with  other  manufacturers  of 
paper  to  control  prices  or  the  output  of  the  mills! 

Mr.  Walleb.  1  do  not. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  at  any  time  had  an  understanding  with 
other  manufacturers  whereby  an  agreement  was  reached  in  any  way 
that  the  price  of  paper  was  to  be  put  up  to  a  certain  price? 

Mr.  Walleb.  No,  sir.  I  have  talked  with  manufacturers  over  gen- 
eral conditions;  I  nave  even  told  them  the  amount  of  shut  down 
we  had  experienced,  and  possibly  the  price  we  were  getting;  but  I 
have  never  entered  into  any  agreement  as  to  the  curtailment  of  the 
product  or  the  price  we  should  make  in  connection  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  price  that  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany fixed  on  this  paper  last  summer,  so  far  as  you  know,  is  entirely 
disassociated  from  any  concerted  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  paper 
manufacturers  generally? 

Mr.  Walleb.  Absolutely  so.  And,  furthermore,  I  might  bring  out 
here  that  the  price  of  2^  cents  is  not  a  price  that  averages  up  our 
other  contracts  upon  a  basis  of  giving  us  a  return.  The  price  that 
would  be  necessary  to  average  up,  as  I  figured  at  that  time,  was 
$2.85;  but  $2.50  was  all  we  would  exact  if  our  business  was  free,  and 
we  ourselves  absorb  the  loss  and  penalty  on  our  low-priced  contracts. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  you  absorb"  the  loss,  but,  after  all,  your 
business  is  to  make  certain  profits  for  the  stockholders  of  your 
company? 

Mr.  Walleb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  The  company  can  not  absorb  the  loss.  You  are 
endeavoring  to  get  certain  returns  for  the  stockholders  of  your  com- 
panv,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  Walleb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  So,  after  all,  the  price  that  you  did  agree  upon  was 
based  upon  the  return  at  the  end  of  a  year.  You  must  have  been 
consulted  very  much  in  reference  to  the  increase  in  the  price. 

Mr.  Walleb.  I  was. 

The  Chaibman.  The  manufacturing  department  had  reported  that 
there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  production.  You  must  have 
been  consulted  as  to  whether  the  publishers  or  the  market  would 
stand  an  increase  in  the  price. 

Mr.  Walleb.  I  was  consulted. 

The  Chaibm.vn.  Was  it  your  judgment  that  the  market  would 
stand  an  increase  in  price  without  the  cooperation  of  the  other  paper 
manufacturers? 

Mr.  Walleb.  No,  sir;  I  was  very  fearful  it  would  not 
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^  The  Chaibhan.  Did  you  seek  any  method  of  getting  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  other  manufacturers  1  ^ 

Mr.  Walleb.  I  did  not.  The  company  instructed  me  to  stand 
alone  and  by  myself  and  to  make  the  price.  They  said,  ''We  believe 
that  the  other  manufacturers  will  be  encouraged  and  will  follow  us/' 
which  they  did.    We  had  no  agreement  with  them. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  making  your  price  did  you  make  it  with  reference 
alone  to  what  would  be  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  business  you  did, 
or  with  reference  to  what  you  supposed,  as  a  first  step,  the  American 
market  would  stand) 

Mr.  Walleb.  We  made  it  upon  the  basis  of  a  reasonable  profit  on 
the  cost  of  manufacture  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Sims.  With  no  reference  to  whether  you  thought  it  would  seU 
or  not  sell  at  that  price) 

Mr.  Walleb.  No,  sir. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Have  you  anything  else! 

Mr.  Walleb.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Probably  there  are  a  good  many  things  we  would 
have  liked  to  have  gone  more  fully  into  with  you  were  it  not  for  the 
present  Umited  time.  So,  for  the  present,  we  are  through  with  your 
examination. 

Mr.  Walleb.  I  have  answered  almost  everything.  I  have  the 
rest  of  the  detail  if  you  want  it. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEHEHT  OF  CHESTEB  W.  LYMAN,  ASSISTANT 
TO  FBESIDENT  INTEENATIONAL  PAFEB  COHFANT. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Lyman,  have  you  other  witnesses  t 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  have  no  other  witnesses,  but  I  have  some  other 
matters,  some  of  which  I  would  like  to  put  into  the  record. 

As  we  look  at  this  agitation  or  attack,  it  emanates  from  two  or 
three  individuals.  Mr.  Norris  has  been  pursuing  the  paper  industry 
for  ten  vears.  It  was  my  purpose  to  review  the  different  occasions 
on  which  he  has  come  to  the  front  with  his  laments  about  the  great 
burden  that  was  to  be  put  upon  the  paper  industry,  but  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  time  I  will  omit  that.  But  Mr.  Noms  and  Mr.  Bidder 
and  Mr.  Sites,  and  one  or  two  others,  at  different  times  have  worked 
together  to  foment  discontent  among  the  pubhshers  of  this  country. 
We  have  followed  it  from  the  start,  we  have  followed  their  methods, 
and  I  want  briefly  to  show  you  a  little 

Mr.  Sims.  Before  you  be^,  let  me  ask  you  whether  you  mean 
to  refer  to  these  gentlemen  m  their  individual  capacity  or  as  repre- 
sentatives of  associations. 

Mr.  Ltman.  In  my  estimation  it  is  individual  with  them.  Whether 
they  have  some  control  of  the  associations  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing their  propaganda  or  not  I  do  not  know,  or  whether  it  is  in  reward 
of  the  services  that  they  may  have  been  considered  to  have  rendered 
to  the  publishers;  but  I  look  upon  it  that  they  are  looking  out  for 
their  own  individual  benefit. 

Mr.  Sims.  As  I  remember,  Mr.  Norris  distinctly  disclaimed  repre- 
senting the  New  York  Times,  but  did  distinctly  claim  that  he  repre- 
sented the  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 

Mr.  Ltmak.  That  he  is  at  liberty  to  do,  of  course.  I  am  giving  you 
my  opinion. 
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Mr.  Sims.  I  just  wanted  t^  know  whether  jou  referred  to  these 
gentlemen  individually  or  as  m^nbers  of  the  association. 

Ml*.  Ltma#.  I  fun  speaking  of  them  individually.  In  the  positions 
they  occupV;  one  as  president  of  the  association  and  the  other  as 
chairman  or  the  committee  on  paper,  they  have  some  authority  and 
weight  with  the  publisherfi,  many  of  whom  never  have  seep  them, 
and  they  are  known  only  to  them  by  their  works,  and  the  agitation 
has  extended  beyond  the  press  to  the  people.  There  has  been  no 
opportimity  lost  by  them  to  spread  abroad  what  we  regard  as  mis- 
representation, and  what  I  thmk  you  must  now,  in  the  light  of  tlie 
testimony  given  to  you^  regard  as  misrepresentation,  certainly  in 
some  instances. 

Mr.  Bidder,  on  October  24,  deliyared  an  address  at  Chicago  at  the 
national  conference  on  trusts  and  combinations. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  part  of  that  put  into  the  record;  I  do  not 
know  that  it  was  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Did  you  put  in  the  part  in  regard  to  the  paper  situa- 
tion, in  which  he  speaks  of  the  International  reaper  Company  with  a 
capital  exceeding  $16,000,000! 

The  Chairman,  Yes;  that  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  will  omit  that,  then,  although  I  would  like  to  have 
that  paragraph  put  in  in  connection  with  mj  remarks,  if  I  may. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  you  mwr  put  it  in. 

(The  paragraph  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Serious  93  this  labor  trust  laay  appear  in  some  of  its  aspects,  it  does  not  compare  in 
objectionable  features  with  a  paper  combination,  which  is  probably  the  moet  remark- 
able financial  freak  that  we  can  find  in  a  long  list  of  combination  monstrosities.  The 
printii^  and  publishing  business  as  a  whole  turns  over  its  capital  in  about  ten  months. 
Lazge  department  stores  that  advertise  energetically  will  turn  over  their  stocks  about 
seven  times  a  year,  but  the  largest  paper  manufacturer  in  the  woild— the  International 
Paper  Com^my— with  a  capital  exceeding  $60,000,000,  does  a  gross  annual  business 
of  only  121,000,000,  thus  requiring  three  years  to  turn  over  its  capital.  It  has  watered 
itself  until  it  has  no  more  money  to  invest.  It  has  borrowed  upon  everything  it  has. 
It  can  not  earn  any  more  money  unless  it  can  do  more  business,  and  it  can  n^do  more 
business  because  it  has  not  the  money  with  which  to  do  it.  Instead  of  accepting  its 
responsibilities  and  extending  its  business  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  its  cus- 
tomers, the  International  Paper  Company  is  producingless  news-print  paper  to-day 
than  it  turned  out  immediately  after  its  organization.  The  available  funos  at  its  com- 
mand, which  should  have  been  used  for  new  paper  machines,  has  gone  toward  the 
acquirement  of  2,597  squaie  miles  of  timber  limits  registered  in  one  of  Uie  four  land 
offices  in  the  Province  of  Quebec^  Canada.  To  maintain  that  concern  and  its  allied 
combinations,  with  their  oppressive  weight  of  overcapitalization,  and  to  provide  a 
pretext  for  protecting  the  laoor  of  15,000  paper  mill  employees,  receiving  less  than 
19,000,000  per  annum,  the  publishing  business  has  been  subjected  to  a  series  of  delib- 
erately planned  schemes  of  extortion.  The  first  step  was  accomplished  in  the  Dingley 
bill,  so  that  publishers  could  not  buy  paper  elsewhere.  The  next  step  was  one  that 
has  just  been  consummated,  wherebv,  throueh  combinations  made  in  defiance  of  the 
Federal  courts,  the  supply  has  been  brought  oelow  the  demand,  the  market  has  been 
starved,  the  surplus  has  been  exhausted,  and  the  price  for  the  present  year  has  been 
advanced  |12  per  ton  upon  a  consumption  of  900,000  tons,  an  addition  of  $10,000,000 
within  one  year.  Increased  cost  of  manufacture  does  not  justify  such  an  advance. 
Aggravating  that  situation  is  a  threat  of  another  advance  of  $10  per  ton  next  year,  or 
$9,000,000  more,  a  total  of  $19,000,000  advance  in  two  years  by  an  industry  that  pays 
an  aggregate  of  less  than  $9,000,000  a  year  to  its  labor,  while  clamoring  to  Congress  for 
a  continuance  of  its  opportunities  to  combine  and  oppress  publishers. 

The  newspapers  insist  that  the  paper  manufacturers  who  induced  Congress  to  pro- 
tect them  against  competition  from  abroad  are  under  obligations  to  provide  for  the 
present  and  prospective  demands  of  consumers  in  this  country.  To  repress  manu- 
facture or  to  starve  the  market  so  that  the  paper  maker  is  in  position  to  create  a  fam- 
ine and  to  stop  the  supply  to  any  publisher  should  rank  as  a  crime.    Many  newspaper 
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jMopri«ton  are  uiMiUt  to  obtoin  any  quotetioiiB  for  paper  next  vear,  and  do  not  knon 
where  to  obtain  a  eappl^.  In  all  the  hiatory  of  Crimea  chai^ea  against  combinationf 
and  tnuta,  aoeh  a  aituation  ia  unpreoedented.    It  demanda  immediate  remedy. 

Hi.  Lykan.  February  19, 1908,  on  the  letter  head  of  the  Americaa 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  Mr.  Bidder,  as  president,  sent  out 
this  notice: 

^  At  the  auggeation  of  the  niboommittee  on  paper  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
liahere'  Association,  I  submit  the  following  for  the  information  of  publLshers  and  (ot 
such  comments  as  may  deem  proper  to  them: 

'*It  is  important  that  newspaper  publishers  who  are  paying  excessive  pricee  foi 
news-print  paper  should  know  that  during  the  month  of  January  the  paper  mills  in 
this  country  in  the  aggregate  have  not  been  running  more  than  60  to  66  per  cent  of  the 
usual  time.  The  International  Paper  Company  has  shut  down.  Wilder  mill,  Frank- 
lin miU  and  Umbagog,  Piercefield  and  Herkimer  had.  been  shut  down  in  1907." 

The  Piercefield  mill  was  making  manila  paper  and  the  Herkimei 
mill  was  making  manila  paper;  the  Wilder  mill  was  shut  down  foi 
reconstruction  and  the  Umlbagog  mill  was  making  board  and  not 
news  paper.  The  Franklin  null  makes  a  variety  of  products,  and 
only  one  of  several  different  mills  was  shut  down. 

The  Chaibman.  When  you  say  this  mill  was  making  manila  paper, 
do  you  mean  it  was  shut  down,  or  that  it  had  been  making  manila 
paper  and  was  changed  over  to  news  paper? 

Mr.  Lymak.  It  has  been  making  manila  paper  for  years,  and 
nothing  but  manila.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  that  creates  a 
wrong  impression.  In  being  addressed  to  news  papers  it  is  intended 
to  convey  the  impression  that  we  were  shutting  down  news  nulls. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Were  any  of  these  mills  you  have  spoken  of  as  making 
news  paper  shut  down  and  put  on  other  work? 

Mr.  Ltmak.  No,  sir;  I  have  given  you  what  they  were  regularly 
making. 

(The  remainder  of  Mr.  Ridder^s  letter  to  the  newspapers  ia  b9 
follows:) 

Dispatchea  ixom  these  places  say  similar  orders  have  been  sent  to  numerous  othei 
mills  o£.  the  company  in  New  Endand,  and  that  the  adoption  of  this  eeneral  p6lic;y 
of  curtSbilment  is  due  to  the  fact  that  storehouses  have  been  filled  with  the  finished 
product  and  that  for  a  time  the  production  has  been  sreater  than  the  needs  of  ths 
trade.  The  &ct  is  that  newspaper  publishers  everywhere  have  been  reducing  the 
siae  of  their  issues  and  have  been  lopping  6ff  returns  to  prevent  waste.  In  addition, 
the  enforcement  d  the  new  postal  regulations  against  illegitimate  mail-order  publica- 
tions has  materiaUy  reduced  the  consumption  of  news-print  paper.  Canadian  mills 
are  pushing  their  capacity  to  the  utmost  and  are  underselling  American  mills  in  the 
United  States  market  notwithstanding  the  duty  of  $6  per  ton  against  the  Canadiap 
mills. 

The  Fibre  and  Manila  Association  in  December,  1907,  curtailed  the  output  of  manila 
paper  to  the  extent  of  15,000  tons  in  an  effort  to  maintain  the  inflated  prices  of  last 
year.  Jobbers  who  had  refused  to  replenish  their  stocks  at  the  high  prices  were  asked 
to  place  new  orders  upon  a  guarantee  that  the  high  prices  would  be  maintained  foi 
sixty  days.  Other  divisions  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  making 
other  kinds  of  paper  have  been  holding  meetings  and  devisinjg;  means  to  curtail  pro- 
ductioQ  and  to  maintain  the  high  prices  obtained  by  combmation.  Nevertheless. 
the  president  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  Mr.  David  S.  Cowles, 
in  opening  the  annual  meeting  of  that  body  on  Thursday,  February  6,  1908,  said* 
''The  Dresent  condition  of  business  is  one  which  requires  very  careful  handling. 
It  has  been  plunged  from  a  great  condition  of  prosperity  to  a  condition  of  great  depres- 
sion." Trade  authorities  concede  tiiat  the  domestic  pulp  market  is  demoralized 
and  that  the  agreements  of  some  of  the  groups  necessary  to  maintain  paper  prices  are 
thingp  of  the  past. 

The  proceeaings  at  the  recent  meetings  of  the  various  groups  of  paper  makers  have 
not  been  disdoeed  to  the  public,  but  the  effort  (e  maintain  excessive  news-print 
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pricee  are  oontinaed  in  lace  of  conaiderRble  declines  in  the  piicee  of  law  matmaJs. 
The  pro^iramme  thus  far  indicated  provides  for  runidng  on  part  time  and  for  adherence 
to  combination  prices,  upon  the  calculation  that  the  aavings  in  the  lower  cost  of  raw 
materialfi  will  onset  the  Iobbbs  due  to  running  the  mills  on  part  time.  Thousands  ik 
paper  makers  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  while  this  scheme  of  embarrassed, 
or  sickly  operation,  or  complete  suspension  is  carried  out.  Paper  makers  might 
revive  their  business  by  reducing  prices.  They  might  relieve  the  distress  of  their 
own  laborers,  for  whose  oenefit  they  obtained  a  tariff  on  paper.  They  have  decided 
upon  the  policy  of  curtailment  in  production,  high  prices  to  customers,  and  idleness 
for  their  employees.  .  - 

The  principal  object  in  reading  that  is  to  show  the  high  color  that 
has  been  put  on  everything  that  is  sent  out  by  them. 

Here  are  one  or  two  editorials  from  Mr.  Bidder's  paper,  the  Staats- 
Zeitimg,  which  are  translated.    One  of  February  8,  1908 

The  CHAiRifAN.  Suppose  you  just  put  those  in  tiie  record.  I 
never  read  editorials  ordinarily,  and  I  oo  not  care  to  beein  now. 

Mr.  Ltman.  You  told  me,  Mr.  Mann,  that  you  did  not  nave  time  to 
read  what  was  not  told,  what  was  not  submitted  at  the  hearing. 

The  Chaikmak.  That  is  true;  I  do  not  suppose  I  will  ever  read  it. 
I  hope  you  are  not  putting  that  in  for  the  edincation  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Lyhan.  Mr.  Ridder  is  speaking  through  his  own  paper,  and 
while  I  will  not  ask  for  the  privilege  of  reading  it,  I  wish  to  say  tiiat  in 
it  he  talks  about  us  as  robbers. 

The  Chaibman.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  it  read  except  for  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour  and  the  rush  we  are  in  to  get  through.  Perhaps  we 
will  have  an  opportimity  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Ltman.  It  is  language  of  the  most  violent  sort.  Here  is  another 
one,  similar.     I  hope  some  one  will  read  them. 

The  Chairbcan.  They  may  go  in  the  record, 

(The  editorials  are  as  follows:) 

[TraDfllatlon— Editorial  In  New  Torlr  Stuts-Zeitung  (Mr.  Biddtf),  Itoreh  1«»  ISOB.] 

THB  PAPER  TBUar. 

The  tariff  is  the  father  of  the  trusts.  When  a  monopoly  has  been  created  by  a  trust, 
such  a  monopoly  can  always  be  traced  back  to  the  tariff.  This  applies  indisputably 
to  the  paper  trust.  A  few  days  ago  Representative  Gilbert  Hitchcock,  of  Nebraska, 
brought  forth  proofs  that  the  Dingley  tariff  brought  the  paper  trust  into  existence. 
Also  there  is  every  likelihood  that  it  was  only  through  the  eager  exertions  of  a  clique  of 
"captains  of  industry"  that  the.  prohibitive  duty  was  put  on  paper.  So  convmced 
were  these  people  of  the  possibility  of  building  up  a  monopoly  m  the  manufietcture  of 
paper,  with  the  help  of  tnis  duty,  that  the  plan  for  this  monopoly  was  already  fixed 
and  ready  for  the  dut^  to  become  effective.  The  paper  monopaly  was  created  by  the 
tariff  and  has  been  maintained  by  it  up  to  the  present  day.  It  nas  seemed  a  few  tunes, 
in  consequence  of  a  couple  of  judicial  recognitions,  dissolving  this  or  that  branch  of  the 
trust,  that  it  would  be  snaken  from  its  powerful  position.    !mit  it  was  only  ** shine." 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  trust  is  to-day  stronger  than  ever  before,  and  that 
to-day  it  takes  advantage  of  its  monopolistic  position  more  boldly  and  shamelessly 
than  ever  before.  The  price  of  paper  (here  is  where,  through  print  paper,  it  applies 
to  the  newspaper  business)  is  to-day  higher  than  ever,  and  the  terms  under  which  the 
trust  sells  are  bom.  day  to  day  becoming  more  autocratic.  From  |1.65  per  lOOpounds 
the  price  has  mounted  to  $2.60  and  more.  The  trust  is  allowed  to  do  it.  Wno  can 
restrain  it?  There,  indeed,  it  rules  absolutely,  as  it  has  little  competition  to  fear. 
With  the  general  advance  in  price  of  all  commodities  and  labor,  this  rise  of  some  60 
per  cent  stands  out  of  all  proportion.  Very  wisely,  in  no  branch  of  the  industrv  has 
it  found  room  for  an  increase  in  wages  worthy  of  mention.  The  much  talked  of,  but 
seldom  practiced,  pretext,  a  higher  tariff  creates  higher  wages,  did  not  result  in  this 
case.  At  the  present  time  wages  in  the  paper  ir  dustry  are  only  a  trifle  higher  than 
before  this  pronibitive  duty — 16  per  ton — ^was  put  upon  the  product  of  the  mdustry. 
The  laborer  has  not  been  benefited  by  this  duty.  Also  let  it  not  be  said  that  the 
quality  of  the  paper  has  been  improved.  On  the  contrary,  the  trust  alone  has  derived 
advantage  from  it,  as  the  dividends  it  has  paid  on  its  watered  stock  show* 
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Hie  saccesrion  of  usurieB  practiced  by  this  robber  trust  with  its  product  are  not 
ended.  A  number  of  papers  have  been  made  bankrupt,  others  have  been  halted 
in  their  devdopment  thereby,  and  driven  to  petty  retrenchments  to  cut  down  ex- 
penses, because  of  which  the  laborers  have  not  l>een  the  smallest  sufferers.  It  is 
a  fact,  that  to  please  (su  liebe)  a  trust  the  whole  newspaper  business,  which  supports 
forty  times  as  manv  people  as  that  industry,  must  bear  a  burden  so  heavy  that  many 
enterprises  break  down  oeneath  it.  And  so  i|;  is  called  a  protective  tarin.  So  some 
of  the  people  are  protected,  of  which  the  campaign  books  almost  overflow  with  pleas- 
ing words,  about  protection  for  labor,  business,  and  industry. 

jProfits  from  the  public  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  this  monoply.  Legalized  rob- 
bery, nothing  else,  is  what  the  policy  of  this  monopolistic  trust  diould  be  called. 
Its  management  come  near  being  r^  robbers.  Herein  is  not  considered  all  the 
(questionable  means  by  which  the  paper  monopoly  has  placed  itself  in  a  position  of 
immunity,  and  which  have  made  possible  the  exhaustion  of  the  resources  (kr&fte) 
of  our  public  waterways  stored  up  by  nature  for  aU;  nor  shall  we  mention  how  this 
monopoly  has  succeeded  in  having  the  aforementioned  prohibitive  duty  placed 
OB  the  statute  books;  neither  do  we  consider  the  picture  of  the  trust  and  its  watered 
stock;  but  we  consider  the  destruction  which  this  monopoly  has  done  in  our  forests 
and  is  still  carrying  on  unpunished.  It  may  be  its  own  property  where  it  is  culling 
in  such  a  manner,  but  it  is  high  time  that  such  use  of  property  rights  should  be 
stopped.  This  right  can  not  be  so  absolute  as  to  permit  the  total  destruction  of  nreat 
natural  resources  which  are  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the  common  weOare. 
Tip  to  now  the  paper  trust  has  not  cared  whether  or  not  new  trees  grew  up  where 
its  axe  had  recklessly  cut.  Also,  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  doings  of  this 
pernicious  trust  have  not  cared  about  the  destruction  of  our  forests. 

Many  beautiful  words  about  the  woods  and  forest  protection  are  to-day  spoken  in 
Washington,  in  the  Capitol  and  in  the  White  House.  If  they  are  sincere,  wh;y[  does 
not  some  one  bring  to  an  end  the  wasteful  methods  of  this  trust  by  ^e  abolition  of 
the  duty,  which  prevents  the  importation  of  manufactured  paper  or  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials for  its  production?  Either  all  this  talk  is  insincere  or  they  are  afraid  of  the 
consequences  of  such  action,  that  the  trust  might  injure  them,  for  the  paper  trust 
has  always  served  well  the  powers  at  Washington. 

The  time  has  come  when  it  must  show  its  true  colors.  One  thing  or  the  other. 
A  line  must  be  drawn.  The  people  wish  to  know  who  are  its  friends  and  who  its  foes. 
He  must  be  considered  an  enemy  who  places  the  interests  of  trusts  and  monopolies 
higher  than  the  well-being  of  the  people.  No  compromise  is  possible.  The  tarifi 
question  is  pressing  to  a  solution.  Who  is  not  for  me  is  against  me.  One  knows  a 
tree  by  its  fruits,  a  candidate  by  his  deeds. 

[New  York  Staata-Zeitimg,  February  8, 1S06.] 

THK  PAPEB  TRUST. 

Of  all  the  many  trusts,  including  the  steel  trust,  none  owes  its  existence  to  the 
taiifi  so  much  as  the  print-pax>er  trust,  which  in  less  than  ten  years  has  doubled  the 
price  of  paper.  The  greedy  policy  of  this  trust  is  so  far-reaching  that  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  rublishers  at  its  last  meeting  petitioned  Congress  for  the 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  wood  pulp,  and  the  President,  strong  protectionist  as  he  is, 
recommended  in  his  last  message  the  removal  of  this  duty,  through  which  each  news- 

Saper  reader  in  the  United  States  contributes.  The  trust  is  naturally  extremely 
isagreeably  affected  at  the  prospect  of  the  free  importation  of  pulp,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
blamed  that  it  seeks  to  protect  its  interests.  But  if  thejr  wish  to  make  any  impression 
with  the  statement  of  their  side  of  the  controversy  with  the  publishers  they  must 
stick  to  the  truth. 

The  day  before  yesterday  the  "wood-pulp"  barons  were  here  in  session,  and  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  took  from  them  their  tonvention  resolutions, 
which  are  openly  an  attempt  to  mislead  the  public.  It  was  stated  in  this  resolution 
that  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  paper  pulp  and  print  paper  would  result  in  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  American  forests,  while  the  Publishers'  Association  stated 
]ust  the  opposite,  that  in  the  northeastern  part  of  America  wood  is  still  plentiful  and 
only  by  usmg  that  can  our  forests  be  saved^  and  that  pulp  wood  and  wood  paper  should 
be  allowed  to  come  in  free.  In  neighbonng  Canada  are  still  vast  forests,  which  the 
paper  manu&cturers  can  use  without  thereby  destro3ring  the  still  partly  virgin  forests, 
oecause  Canada  has  a  &r  broader  policy  of  forest  management  than  uie  neighboring 
United  States. 

When  the  American  paper  industry  was  at  the  end  of  their  atrocious  robbing  policy 
of  forest  management  and  their  reckless  cutting  down  of  the  trees  without  replanting. 
they  moved  to  Canada  to  get  part  of  their  supply  of  wood,  until  they  over  there  realized 
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the  threatening  danger  of  the  cutting  down  of  their  forestB  end  threatened  to  stop  the 
drain  by  imposing  a  prohibitive  export  duty.  Canada  and  Konray  would  be  in 
position  to  supply  the  wood-paper  needs  of  the  United  States  for  yeare  to  oome,  and ' 
it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  from  these  countries  a  large  part  of  the  wood  paper 
required  at  low  prices  and  without  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  destruction  ^ 
our  own  forests,  were  it  not  for  the  exorbitant  import  duty  <m  which  the  pi^per  trust 
has  built  up  its  robber  existence.  The  paper  trust  would  welcome  the  abmition  of 
the  duty  on  pulp  wood,  but  the  free  entry  of  wood  pulp  or  printing  pai>er  would  put 
an  end  to  its  activities,  it  would  bring  print  paper  down  to  normal  prices,  the  still 
remaining  American  forests  would  be  saved  to  some  extent,  and  the  only  one  to  be 
harmed  would  be  the  paper  trust,  which  is  fostered  by  the  lelentleBB  destruction  of 
the  forest,  and,  sheltered  oy  the  wall  of  tariff  protection,  can  more  impudently  per- 
petrate extortions  than  any  other  of  the  highly  protected  trusts.  The  fact  that  even 
the  editors  of  unbending  Kepublican  papers  nave  joined  the  agitation  fbr  the  ab<^« 
tion  of  the  duty  on  pulp  and  printing  r^pei  and  have  declared  war  on  the  paper  trust 
signifies  plainly  that  tnis  trust  must  have  misused  the  privileges  conferred  on  it  by 

the  tari£f . 

■  • 

Mr.  Lyman.  Here  is  a  letter  of  April  4,  addressed  to  the  publishers 
of  the  country 

Mr.  Sims.  Don't  you  think  you  made  a  mistake  in  having  those 
editorials  translated?  Will  they  not  be  read  now  more  than  other- 
wise? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  believed. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  Mr.  Bidder  had  some  provocation 
while  advertising  was  falling  off  60  cents  a  hundred  and  there  was 
an  advance  in  price?  ^  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  a  less  excitable 
gentleman  than  Mr.  Bidder  would  have  thought  about  it  in  the  same 
way. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes:  but  I  think  he  wanted  a  Uttle  too  much  profit. 

The  Chairman.  Still,  I  must  say  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy 
for  Mr.  Bidder. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  feel  sorry  for  him  myself.  But  Mr.  Bidder  told  me 
within  six  weeks  that  his  paper  made  normally  $300,000  a  year;  that 
he  told  me  in  the  presence  of  a  witness.  Mr.  Waller  says  he  uses 
about  3,000  tons  of  paper.  Now,  the  rise  that  he  has  got  to  pay,  die 
increase  in  cost  of  from  2  cents  to  2.45  cents,  or  $9  a  ton,  is  not  going 
to  send  him  to  the  poorhouse. 

Mr.  Byan.  Do  you  think  he  has  got  to  go  that  far? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  think  $27,000  from  $300,000  still  leaves  quite  a  lot. 

Mr.  Byan.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  that  have  a  great  de^  of  money 
that  some  folks  have  not  got  away  with  yet. 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  have  not  got  it.  As  a  result  of  the  spreading 
abroad  of  such  statements  as  mey  make,  they  go  on  and  they  grow 
like  most  untruths.  Bepresentative  Adair  stat^  on  the  floor  oi  tiie 
House  that  the  International  Paper  Company  was  making  a  profit  of 
$20,000,000  a  year.  He  said  they  have  a  capital  of  $40,000,000,  and 
he  says:  ''I  believe  that  is  half  watered,  so  uiat  really  tneir  capital  ia 
about  $20,000,000,  and  they  are  making  $20,000,000  a  year  profit, 
which  is  100  per  cent."  And  he  said  that  in  no  less  than  two  or  three 
different  ways  in  the  course  of  his  speech. 

Mr.  Sims.  Are  you  not  making  another  mistake  in  attracting  atten- 
tion to  the  Congressional  Becord  and  getting  it  read? 

Mj.  Lyman.  Well,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Adair,  because  I  thought  he  had 
been,  misinformed.     The  letter  is  as  follows 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  starting  in  to  answer  the  speeches  of 
Coi^ess.    They  won't  even  let  us  do  that  in  the  House. 

^.  Lyman.  1  would  say  that  we  have  been  pretty  nearly  swamped 
by  the  ocean  of  misstatements  that  have  been  made. 
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The  Chatrmak.  You  can  put  tliat  into  tbe  record,  but  do  not  take 
the  time  to  read  it. 
The  letter  to  Mr.  Adair  is  aa  follows: 

FXBBTJABT  10.  1908. 

Hon.  John  A.  M.  Adahi^ 

Hotae  of  RepreieniaHve$f  WaMngton,  D.  C. 

Dbae  Sib:  Permit  me  to  call  vour  Attention  to  a  glarinff  ifiitetatemeni  in  youi 
remarks  on  the  tftf iff  on  pulp  ana  paper  as  teported  in  the  Gongreeaional  Record  of 
Janiiaiy  31.  At  the  outset  of  your  remarkA  you  spoke  of  an  ''unlawful  trust,  now 
capitalized  at  $40,000,OOOLa  large  portion  of  which  is  water,  yet  on  this  amount  payS 
annually  a  profit  of  over  $20,000,000."  Your  reply  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Tirrell  as  to 
what  you  meant  by  the  ''unlawful  tnusi"  leavea  no  doubt  that  you  had  this  company 
in  mind. 

Our  capital  Stook  ismied  Is  approximately  $40,000,000,  aa  Stated  bjr  you,  but  our 
profit,  instead  of  being  |20,000,0(X),  conMstea,  aa  you  will  see  from  tiie  mcloeed  annual 
statement  fbr  the  year  ended  last  June,  of  $1,344,402,  6  per  cent  interest  paid  on 
$22,406,700  preferred  stock,  and  the  item  $279,214.48  added  to  surplus.  In  other 
words,  we  earned  about  7  per  cent  on  our  preferred  stock  of  about  $22,000,000,  instead 
of  100  per  cent  on  $20,000,000,  as  Stated  by  you  at  another  point. 

While  this  is  perhaps  the  grossest  erroAinyour  speech,  it  is  fairly  bristHitt:  with  mis- 
statements, and  indicates  that  you,  and  the  people  who  furnished  this  data,  know 
little  or  nothing  about  tiie  subject  in  whi<&  you  ire  dealing. 

«  •  4  ••  •  •  ft 

HousB  or  ExpRfiBENTATiyEa  United  States, 

WoMUngUm,  D.  C,  February  11, 1908. 
Chester  W.  Lyman, 

Assistant  to  the  President^  InUrnationdl  Paper  Co.,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  10th  calling  toy  attention  to  misstate- 
ments, which  you  claim  I  made  m  my  remarks  on  the  tariff  on  pulp  and  paper  in 
the  House  on  uie  3lBt  ult.  In  reply  would  say,  the  statements  I  delivered  were 
based  upon  information  which  I  Uiought  came  from  a  reliable  sotirce,  and  if  they  were 
incorrect  I  regret  it  very  much.  I  want  to  be  fair  in  all  my  utterances  with  every- 
body, and  if  at  any  time  I  find  I  am  wrong  on  a  proposition,  I  am  ready  and  willing 
to  bie  corrected.  I  might  tAao  Say  thftt  I  have  read  these  same  statements  in  practi- 
cally all  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  country  and  have  not  seen  or  heara  them 
denied.  However,  I  uu  fpaA  you  called  mv  attention  to  tiiis  matter,  and  I  thank  you 
for  the  information  and  literature  you  mailed  me  upon  the  subject,  and  assure  you  I 
shall  never  use  my  vote  or  influence  to  do  an  injury  to  any  corporation  or  individual 
unless  I  believe  my  action  is  justified  by  the  facts  in  tiie  case.  1  diall  appreciate  any 
further  information  or  literature  that  you  may  have  which  will  make  more  clear  to 
me  the  facts  as  they  exist  accoiding  to  your  analysis. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  A.  M.  Adair. 

February  14,  1908. 
Hon.  John  A.  H.  Adair, 

Hofose  of  Representatives y  WaslwngUmf  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  I  thank  you  for  your  very  courteous  letter  of  the  11th,  and  appreciate 
your  evident  open-mindedness  on  this  subject  of  the  tariff  on  paper  and  pulp.  If  the 
idea  of  the  Democrats  is  to  attack  the  tanff,  which,  of  course,  tney  have  every  right 
to  do  if  they  do  not  believe  in  its  principles,  in  attacking  the  paper  schedule  they 
are  starting  m  on  a  commodity  which  is  much  less  protected  than  any  other  commodity 
of  like  importance.  The  duty  on  news  paper  is  only  12  per  cent  on  the  present  price, 
while  there  are  duties  ranguig  from  25  |)er  cent  to  60  per  cent  on  glass,  iron,  and  steel, 
wool,  silks,  etc.  Is  it  not  illogical  to  single  out  the  paper  industry  for  attack?  The 
duty  is  practically  the  same  now  as  it  was  under  the  Wilson  bill,  and  as  long  as  the 
principle  <^  protection  prevails,  of  it  is  necessary  to  raise  revenue  for  the  Crovemment 
thxou^  the  tariff,  notmng  but  arbitracy  fietvoritism  to  the  newspapers  should  lead  to 
reducing  the  tariff  on  pulp  or  paper  by  one  iota. 

You  said  in  3rour  remarks  in  the  House  that  one  object  you  had  was  to  procure  relief 
for  the  newspapers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  newspapers  as  a  class,  we  believe,  are 
mtiTHng  inu<£  moN  rotum  on  the  capital  invested  tnan  is  the  paper  industry.  Cer- 
tainly many  newspapeia  yield  princely  fortunes  to  their  proprietors.  Mr.  Munsey 
advertises  that  he  has  made  an  average  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  for  the  last  five  yean 
on  his  pablicaftions.  I  am  reliably  informed  that  one  24-page  daily  paper  in  Chicago 
makes  $1,000,000  a  year,  one  24-page  daily  paper  in  New  York  $1,500,000,  another 
New  York  paper  over  $1,000,000,  and  another  Chicago  paper  a  like  amours.    The 
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total  revenue  of  the  newspapers  and  i>eriodica]B  of  the  oountry  lor  1905  was  1909,- 
901,854,  while  their  expenditures  for  paper  were  only  16  per  cent  of  this  amount. 
This  shows  that  it  is  aosurd  to  say  that  the  paper  makers  can  not  get  a  fair  return 
lor  their  product  without  putting  a  "tax  on  intelligence/' 

At  its  present  price  the  paper  in  an  ordinary  12-page  paper  costs  the  publisher  only 
one-half  cent.  The  newspajwrs  claim  that  the  paper  maxeis  are  strangling  the  pal^ 
Ushers,  so  to  speak,  by  restricting  production,  and  yet  from  1900  to  1905  the  aggregate 
number  of  copies  of  newspapers  ana  periodicals  increased  31.4  per  cent,  and  the  pounds 
of  paper  ussa  increased  68.9  per  cent,  showing  that  in  1905  twice  as  much  paper  per 
issue  was  used  as  in  1900.  Tne  simple  fact  is  that  paper  has  been  so  cheap  that  the 
publishers  have  become  prodigal  in  its  use,  practicaUy  giving  away  millions  of  pounds 
by  taking  back  unsold  copies  without  chaige.  The  amount  of  newspaper  produced 
by  the  mills  increased  57  per  cent  from  1900  to  1905,  and  has  increasea  probably  10 
per  cent  each  year  since. 

By  exaggeration  and  misstatement  certain  newspaper  men,  particularly  Mr.  Hennan 
Bidder,  oTthe  Staats-Zeitung-  Don  Seitz,  of  the  Wond^  and  John  Norris,  of  the  Times, 
all  of  which  papers  are  veritable  mints  for  their  proprietors,  have  misled  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people,  and  manv  have  thereby  been  placed  in  &lse.  positions,  like  your- 
self.   We  befieve  that  this  will  react  upon  theee  publishers. 

You  also  said  that  your  purpose  was  to  strike  a  deathblow  at  that  unlawful  trust. 
The  International  Paper  Company  makes  only  14  per  cent  of  all  the  paper,  and  only 
40  per  cent  of  the  news  paper  made  in  the  United  States,  and  it  has  not  been  our  policy 
to  m  any  way  secure  a  monopoly,  but  to  build  up  our  properties  and  round  them  out 
so  as  to  make  what  paper  we  do  make  at  the  lowest  posBiole  cost.  Ten  years  ago,  when 
the  company  was  fonned,  it  made  60  per  cent  of  the  news  paper.  Whileour  output  has 
increased  considerably,  our  percentage  of  the  total  is  less.  Our  various  mills  are  now 
much  more  compact  and  form  a  much  more  economical  organization  as  a  whole  than 
they  ever  could  have  as  separate  mills. 

Our  financial  statement  shows  that  we  are  certainly  not  makings  an  undue  profit,  nor 
have  we  ever  done  so.  The  item  of  *  *  surplus  **  has  all  gone  ba<^k  mto  tiie  improvement 
and  building  up  of  our  plants.  It  has  even  been  necesssLry  to  increase  our  bonded 
indebt^ness  in  order  to  keep  our  plants  up  to  date.  Any  manufacturing  concern 
oug[ht  to  be  able  to  get  enough  profit  to  be  able  to  renew  its  plants  without  mcreasing 
its  indebtedness,  but  this  has  not  been,  and  is  not,  possible  in  the  ixaper  industry.  We 
have  sold  paper  on  too  slight  a  maigin  of  profit.  The  prices  at  whiai  the  securities  of 
all  the  laige  paper  companies  are  selling  is  proof  positive  that  their  earnings  are  alto- 
gether too  meager. 

You  implied  that  the  pAp«r  makers  are  selling  paper  lower  abroad  than  in  this  coun- 
try. This  is  not  a  fact.  The  International  Paper  Company  is  the  largest  exporter, 
and  our  foreign  sales  netted  us  last  year  slightly  more  per  ton  than  our  domestic  sales, 
and  for  the  whole  period  of  our  existence  results  have  been  in  favor  of  the  export 
business. 

The  whole  meat  of  the  situation  is  this,  that  in  order  to  conserve  our  holdings  of 
timber  lands  in  this  counlsy  and  to  operate  them  so  as  to  insure  a  permanent  source  of 
supply  we  must  get  a  consiaerable  portion  of  our  wood  from  Canada.  This  wood  comes 
in  absolutely  free,  but  the  Canadians  are  trying  to  put  an  export  duty  on  it  so  as  to 
increase  the  cost  to  us  and  ^ve  them  the  monopoly  of  the  Canadian  supply.  As  long 
as  we  keep  our  duty  as  it  is,  with  a  countervailing  clause  which  makes  the  duty  go 
up  proportionately  to  any  export  duty  they  may  put  upon  wood,  we  have  a  checkmate 
upon  them,  but  if  we  take  off  tiie  duty  they  can  tnen  put  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood 
with  impunity.  This  would  send  up  the  price  of  paper  in  this  country  enormously, 
and  the  Canadians  would  then  come  in  and  reap  the  benefit  of  the  hi^h  prices.  The 
newspaper  publishers  are  meddling  with  a  situation  that  is  fraught  with  the  greatest 
danger  to  them. 

T^ere  are  too  many  erroA  in  the  material  that  has  been  furnished  you  to  cover  them 
all.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  so.  If  l^ere  are  any  particular  points  on 
which  you  wish  such  information  as  I  can  give  you  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  furnish  it. 

The  whole  question  of  the  attack  on  the  paper  tariff  is  simply  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  publishers  to  '*bear  "  the  price  of  paper,  re^s^undless  of  justice  to  the  paper  maken 
and  regardless  of  the  injury  to  the  oountry  that  may  be  inflicted  by  driving  the  industry 
to  the  wall. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  you  and  others  have  formed  such  a  pr^udice  against  the  paper 
industry  when  you  consider  that  the  newspapera  are  using  uieir  news  and  editorial 
columns  exclusively  in  their  own  interests.  It  is  bad  enou^  to  have  only  one  side 
of  an  argument  presented,  but  it  is  much  worse  when  that  eiae  oonsistB  almost  wholly 
of  lies. 

Very  truly,  youi,  Chbstbr  W.  Ltman^ 

AjmMtami  to  PtendtmU 
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Mr.  Ltman.  Here  is  an  sbatract  of  the  exports  of  printing  paper 
from  year  to  year  from  189S  to  1907.    Hare  you  that) 
The  Chaieican.  We  have  that  in  detail. 
Mr.  Lthan.  Has  it  gone  into  the  record! 
The  Chaikman.  I  am  not  Bure. 
Mr.  Lti<an.  I  will  put  it  In,  then. 
The  Chairman.  .Very  well. 

Sxporti  q^  priTMng  paptr, 
putlitlMl  tbrtnot  of  tin  IlDlt«d  StaM.  UOT. 


Pomidi. 

Dolton. 

ts« 

J 

10 

iS 

u 

1 

s 

n 
a 

Mr.  Ltuam.  The  next  I  have  here  is  a  financial  statement  of  the 
International  Paper  Company  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  one  which 
was  submitted  by  Mr.  Norris,  to  supplement  Mr.  Norris's  statemftnt, 
which  was  put  in  in  an  incomplete  form,  showing  the  dimininbing 
eaminge. 

The  Chairiian.  You  may  put  that  in. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Statantnt  Aowing  tantingt,  axpentt,  and  eharga,  j/tart  mded  Jum  90. 


»». 

18»-1«Ml 

UOO-IWL 

I9M^ 

vm*. 

TSS 

It'ffiS 

■asjs 

•!!:B;g 

'■!Sa 

■■K 

■■sSiS!; 

iffiS 

TuM,liuuniK»,Hidlirtei«t 

iiSia 

>,I»I.K(I 

1,  NT.  455 

i;m4,*b 

81Sa;fSSj'.'i?3' ::::;: 

l,t*t,4t»i 

sra,8» 

w,m 

1,7D9,« 

50,00 

i,iai,i» 

UOM. 

IMH-t. 

1B(»4. 

HXM-7. 

":iSSi 

^!!S!;!S 

t31,B>T,Bia 

!».»,«. 

!:!g:g 

!;!S:g 

B,i5«.a» 

i,i7a,B7» 

l,aiT,RM 

!:ffia 

!;!5iS 

1;S!;!£ 

7I7,» 

TIB,  716 

541,  UB 
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8taUmmU  ikowifig  pereeniage  <^  ixpenui  ani  ofhir  thttr§m  to  100  per  cgnt  fjirom  recdpU. 


1806-09.  lao^-uxm  lodo-iooL 

1 

1001-2. 

1903-8. 

1908-4 

1901-6. 

1906-6. 

1908-7. 

firoM  Income 

loao 

8L4 

loao 

813 

loao 
8ao 

loao 

8B.S 

^   UXLO 
'     83L1 

loao 

846 

KMLO 
844 

loao 

8Il6 

loao 

SzpMin* 

87.0 

Net 

1&6 
46 

16.7 
46 

IfiLl 
44 

14  7 
6.1 

17.0 

16.6 
6.4 

1£8 
6L4 

146 
6L4 

18L0 

Taxes,  -  Insurance,  and 
Interest 

6l6 

Balance 

141 
1.0 

12.2 
7.2 

14  7 
&6 

0.6 
&8 

12.0 
&7 

lai 
&o 

ia2 

&4 

Oil 
&2 

7.4 

OiTidends 

&1 

Surplus 

42 

6kO 

a2 

2L8 

6k0 

&6 

&8 

10 

1.8 

Mr.  Ltman.  It  has  frequently  been  stated  by  Mr.  Norris  and  othera 
ehat  the  plants  of  the  International  Paper  Company  were  jxink 
largely;  that  the  machmes  were  antiques,  and  that  they  were  in  a 
dilapidated  condition  when  the  company  started.  I  want  simply  to 
state  that  the  use  of  sulphite  did  not  become  general  among  the  mills 
of  the  country  until  after  1890.  The  International  Paper  Company 
v^as  formed  in  1898,  so  it  was  impossible  for  that  department  of  tlie 
company  to  be  obsolete.  All  the  mills  have  been  constructed 
between  1890  and  1898.  I  have  here  the  dates  at  which  the  ground- 
wood  plants  were  constructed  and  rebuilt.  I  have  the  dates  at 
v^hich  the  paper  mills  were  constructed  and  rebuilt.  I  will  also  say 
thaf  two-t£irds  of  the  paper  machines  taken  into  the  International 
Paper  Company  have  been  installed  within  ten  years  prior  to  the 
formation  of  the  International  Paper  Company. 

The  statement  illustrative  of  that  is  as  lollowa: 
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Agm  ofplanU^  aecordtng  to  irmurvnee  map$. 

FDatM  glTen  OOver  the  original  building  and  important  additions  and  renewals  to  ttie  plants.) 


Plant. 


Glens  Falls, 


Fort  Edward . 
Hadson  River. 


Otis. 

Glen. 


Niagara 

Rnmford  Falls. 

Falmouth 

Webster 

Winntpisec^Bse. 


Livennore. 
Montague. 


Lake  Geofge. 


Fan  Mountain.. 

Ontario 

Piercefleld 

Herkimer 

Solon 

Umbagog 

Lyons  Falls 

CadyvUJe 

Riley 

Wflder 

Ashland 

South  Gardiner. 
West  Enfleld . . . 

MUton 

Watertown 

Woods  FaUs.... 


Paper  miU  and  main  plant. 


1883, 1886»  18S7,  IMO,  1886»  HOD, 
1902. 

1867, 18U,  1810, 1896 

1880,1888  1880,1908 


1808, 1896, 1890, 1898 

1885,  paper  mill  *'B;"  mlU 

No.  8, 1990:  mill  No.  2, 1887; 

(remodeled)   No.  1.  1809; 

pap6rmil]^'A,''189flC 

1802,1803 

1803, 1000, 1907 

1801,1804 ^. 

1800 

Fap«r*  mffl '"C/**  18ro7 1876, 
1880,  recnodeled,  1000;  paper 
mill  "A,"  1801,  1802;  mill 
"B,"  1860, 1880, 180O,  1886. 


«*B/'  1871,  1872,  1878,  1878, 
M881, 1888, 1800, 1801. 


1887, 1888|  1801, 1808. 


1883, 1886^  1887, 1888, 1801. 

1888 

1804 

1877,1887,1888,1000 


1881, 1809. 


1888, 1890,  1802,  1900. 
1881,1884 


(T) 

••B,"  1888.  1800;  "A,"  1882, 
1868, 1800, 1802, 1800. 


Ground-wood  plant. 


1886,1808. 


1882 

1872(7),'  1908  (rebtdit) 


1808,1890 , 

1000,  "B"  1802, 1806... 


1802,1803 

1803 

1887 

1806 

Mill  "B ,"  1882;  "A," 

1801: 'T,"  1801, 1802; 

"D,''  1804. 


1006 

"B/'1880. 


A,"  1887;  "B."  1806; 
•'d,"  1881 


1881, 1800. 

1888. 

1804. 


1800. 


1806 

1897 

1808 

1886, 1888, 1803. 


1880, 1802, 1897. 

1800 

(T) 

1888. 


Sulphite  plant. 


1808. 


1808,   1806 
Giirtie). 


1806  (1890^  Mr. 


1887. 
1888b 


189a 
1804. 


188a  1884, 1808, 1«B8L 


(t) 


The  Chairman.  You  have  referred  to  the  exports  of  paper.  I  sup« 
pose  the  table  you  put  in  was  of  the  Intemational  Pap«r  Company  9 

Mr.  LlTMAN.  No;  that  was  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  I  will  put  in  a  statement  showing  the 
exports  of  printing  papers  for  the  years  from  1898  to  1907. 

MI.  Lyman.  Does  that  come  from  the  statistical  abstract! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  is  where  my  figures  came  from. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  is  complete  by  returns.  And  also  the 
exports  by  total  values  of  paper  and  manufactures  of  paper  for  the 
same  years.    It  is  as  follows: 
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DePARTHKNT  of   COMIIBBCB   AND   LaBOR, 

BuKEAD  or  Statistics, 

Maji  II,  1908. 

Mr.  Ltman.  At  the  time  of  the  Dingley  tariff  heariii^  Mr.  Norria 
said  that  the  manufacturers  were  seDcSng  great  qusntitiea  of  paper 
abroad.  About  a  year  or  two  afterwards  at  some  hearing  he  com- 
plained because  of  the  fact  that  since  the  Intematioaal  Paper  Com- 
Sany  bad  been  formed  the  exports  of  paper  had  fallen  offhand  run 
own;  in  other  words,  we  were  not  the  proper  custodians  of  the 
export  business.  Now  he  comes  out  with  the  complaint  t^ain  that 
we  are  sending  paper  abroad  and  starving  the  country  here.  So  it 
is  hard  to  know  what  he  does  want  to  have — whether  he  wants  an 
export  business  built  up  or  whether  he  wants  the  paper  all  kept  at 
home. 

The  Chairiian.  The  question  before  us,  after  all,  is  the  question  of 
obtaining  information;  not  exactly  what  Mr.  Norris  or  anybody  else 
wants. 

Mr.  Ltvan.  At  the  time  of  the  bearing  in  connection  with  the 
Dingley  tariff  Mr.  Norris  at  one  time  spoke  of  paper  being  2  cents 
and  at  another  time  at  less  than  2  cents,  and  has  harped  a  good 
deal  on  the  price  of  paper  being  away  below  2  cents  at  that  time; 
that  the  15  per  cent  duty  amounted  to  considerably  less  than  $6, 
and  that  therefore  we  got  an  increase.  Without  going  into  details 
I  know  perfectly  well  that  it  was  considered  that  2  cents  was  an 
avenge  and  proper  price  at  that  time,  and  I  have  a  good  nmny  fig- 
ures to  show  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  paper  being  sold  upon  2 
cents.  I  have  the  schedule  of  all  the  orders  that  the  Herkimer  Paper 
Company,  with  which  I  was  connected,  had  out  about  that  time; 
and  ther  all,  I  think,  netted  the  mill  two  cents,  approximately. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  time  Mr.  Ridder  was  getting  his 
paper  for  $33  or  $34  or  $35 1 
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Mr.  Ltman.  Mr.  Bidder,  at  the  very  time  that  Mr.  Norris  was  ap- 
pearing before  the  Wa^s  and  Means  Committee  in  December,  lb96, 
was  paying  2  cents^dehvered. 

The  Chairman.  He  had  a  lower  contract  in  1897? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Yes.    The  duty  went  in  effect  in  1897. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  July  24, 1897. 

Mr.  Lyman.  He  was  paying  $1.90  the  first  part  of  1897  and  the 
latter  part  of  1897,  $1.85;  m  1898,  $1.85.  So  that  certainly  as  far  as 
his  case  went  the  duty  did  not  stimulate  the  price  of  paper.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  was  no  change  in  the  duty.  When  the  Dingley 
tariff  went  into  effect  I  doubt  if  any  manufacturers  thought  of  it  at 
all,  or  considered  it  for  a  minute. 

Mr.  Sims.  Was  that  not  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  really  no 
paper  to  come  here  from  Canada  that  would  be  shut  out  by  the  tariff 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  see  that  that  is  the  question.  You  had  the 
duty  and  ^rou  kept  it  just  about  the  same  as  it  was,  and  the  price  of 
paper  continued  to  go  down. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  is  the  charge,  that  there  was  no  paper 
then  being  imported;  that  the  paper  manufacturers,  in  expectation  of 
forming  a  combination  by  the  {massing  of  a  specific  duty  upon  paper, 
thereupon  did  form  a  combination  in  the  nature  of  the  International 
Paper  Company,  and  then  proceeded  to  raise  the  prices. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  McEinley  tariff  was  primarily 
a  specific  one  in  character,  and  that  Wilson,  when  he  came  in,  turned 
everything  that  he  possibly  could  into  an  ad  valorem? 

The  Chaikman.  The  Mckinley  tariff  was  ad  valorem  on  paper. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Was  it  not  Mr.  Wilson's  fundamental  principle  that 
the  tariff  should  be  ad  valorem? 

The  Chairman.  We  could  not  undertake  to  discuss  the  whole  tariff 
question  with  you,  but  the  tariff  schedule  on  printing  paper  in  the 
McEinley  bill  was  ad  valorem,  and  in  the  Wilson  bul  ad  valorem 
sUghtly  reduced. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  the  Dingley  bill  was  ad  valorem  as  it  passed  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Lyman.  My  point  is  that  if  the  Dinglev  tariff  was  simply  a 
return  in  general  to  the  principle  of  specific  auty  that  it  is  hardly 
reasonable  to  claim  that  the  paper  makers  were  securing  a  specific 
instead  of  an  ad  valorem  duty,  when  so  many  interests  did  likewise. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  put  in  the  record  the  history 
of  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act  as  to  schedule  N,  printing 
paper,  and,  if  you  have  not  read  it,  I  would  commend  it  to  you  to  read. 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  history  of  what?    I  have  read  the  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  The  Iiistory  of  schedule  N,  being  the  paper  schedule 
in  the  Dingley  tariff. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  made  specific  in  conference.  It  passed 
neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  as  a  specific  duty. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  would  venture  to  say  that  almost  every  other  com- 
modity had  a  specific  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no.  However,  that  is  a  subject  that  we  do 
not  care  to  take  up. 
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Mr.  Ltkak.  I  have  here  a  statement  which  gives  the  prices  paid 
by  the  Staats  Zeitui^  from  1891  to  1908. 

The  Chairman.  Wno  were  they  paid  to? 

Mr.  Lyman.  To  the  Remington  Paper  Company,  the  International 
Paper  Company,  the  Aldrich  Paper  Company,  and  the  St.  Regia 
Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  those  prices  are  correct? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  know  they  are  correct  so  far  as  the  International 
Paper  Company  is  concerned,  because  I  have  them  drawn  off  from  our 
own  books.  I  eot  the  bookkeeper  of  the  old  Remington  Paper  Com- 
pany and  the  Aldrich  Paper  Company  to  draw  them  off  from  their 
old  books.    He  has  sent  to  me  a  signed  statement. 

Mr.  Ryan.  And  the  same  with  respect  to  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Com- 
panvt 

MI.  Lyman.  I  do  not  know  where  I  got  that  information.  That 
is  only  for  two  years.  That  is  common  knowledge.  That  is  the  last 
three  contracts.    The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Paper  told  StaatM-Zeitung, 


By- 


B«mlngton  Paper  Company , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Vo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

International   Paper  Com- 

p«ay 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Aldrich  Paper  Company 

Do 

Do 

International  Paper  Com- 
pany  

>6t.  Rests  Paper  Company... 

Do 

Do 


Dnring— 


July  — ,  1S91,  to  Deo.  — ,  1891 . . . . 
Deo.  — ,  1891,  to  Oct.  21, 1892... .. 

Oct.  28, 1892,  to  Sept.  1, 1893 

Sept.  8, 1883,  to  Dec.  29, 1893. .... 

Jan.  6, 1894,  to  June  1, 1894 

Junes,  1894,  to  Feb.  22, 1805 

Mar.  4, 1895,  to  Aug.  16, 1805. 

Aug.  23,  1895,  to  Oct.  4,  1896 

Oct.  11, 1895,  to  Oct.  — ,  1896..... 

Nov.6,1896 

Nov.  13, 1896,  to  Jan.  — ,  1897 

Feb.  — ,  1897,  to  May  — ,  1807. ... 

Feb.  1, 1898,  to  May  15. 1896 

May  16, 1896,  to  Aug.  81, 1896. .. . 
Sept.  1, 1886,  to  Dee.  31, 189& .... 

Jan.  1, 1899,  to  Feb.  — .  1899 

Feb.  — ,  1899.  to  Aug.  81, 1900... . 

Sept.  1, 1900,  to  Sept.  1, 1901 

Sept.—,  1902 

Oct.  2, 1902,  to  Jan.  1, 1904. 

Jan.  1, 1904,  to  Jan.  1, 1905. 

Jan.  1, 1905,  to  Jan.  1, 1906. 

Jan.  1, 1906,  to  Jan.  1, 1007. 

Jan.  1,  1907,  to  Jan.  1, 1908. 

Jan.  1, 1906,  to  Jan.  1, 1909. 


Price. 

12.90 

2.66 

2.60 

2. 49 

2.26 

2.126 

2.00 

2.0626 

2.126 

2.00 

1.90 

L86 

L86 

1.976 

1.926 

1.876 

1.76 

2.40 

2.10 

2.00 

2.05 

2.00 

1.76 

2.00 

2.45 

Terms. 


Delivered  in  pren  room. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Delivered,  net  oaali. 
30  days. 

Do. 

Do. 
16th  of  month. 

Do. 
Delivered  In  presa  room. 

Do. 

Do. 

Delivered,  16th  of  month. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Mr.  Lyman.  Here  is  a  reprint  of  Mr.  Norris's  statement  before  the 
Industrial  Commission,  April  12,  1901.  I  am  not  going  to  put  this  in 
the  record,  but  I  just  want  it  to  be  thoroughly  understood — perhaps 
it  may  be  already — that  this  work  of  getting  the  duty  taken  ofiF  any- 
thing must  be  rather  congenial  to  Mr.  Norns.  because  he  has  always 
been  known  as  a  very  pronounced  free  traaer.  He  was  associated 
with  Mr.  Singerly,  of  the  rhiladelphia  Record,  who  was  spoken  of  as  a 
rank  free  trader.  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  cause  of  Mr.  Singerly. 
This  is  a  reprint  of  Mr.  Norris's  statement,  and  at  the  top  it  says: 
"After  reading,  please  hand  this  article  to  some  friend  interested  in  the 
cause  of  free  trade."  It  is  entitled,  "The  paper  trust,  a  typical  tarifiF 
trust,''  and  so  on. 
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I  would  Kke  to  have  the  reply  of  Mr.  Warner  Miller  before  the  Jomt 
High  Commission  to  the  address  made  by  Mr.  Norris,  incorporated 
in  the  record,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Have  we  not  got  that? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  thims  you  have  this  side  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Not  the  reply. 

Mr.  Lyman.  You  have  no  reply.    You  have  the  other  side  of  it. 

The  Chaibman.  That  may  go  m. 

Memorandum  presented  to  ihe  American  members  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  re  duty  on 

paper  and  pulp, 

January  7, 189G. 
Thb  American  Membbrs  or  the  Jomr  High  Commission, 

Washingtonf  D.  C 

Gentlemen:  Some  time  in  August  last  I  had  the  honor  of  appearing  before  your 
body  and  presenting  the  question  of  a  duty  upon  paper  and  pulp  m  its  relations  with 
a  possible  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  Canada.  Unfortunately  1  did  not  have  with  me  a 
stenogprapher  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  and  the  remarks  wnich  I  submitted  were  not 
committed  to  writing. 

iTATBMENT  OF  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCIATION  PRESENTED  TO  JOINT 
HIGH  COMMISSION  ASKING  REMOVAL  OP  DUTY  ON  PULP  AND  PAPER. 

I  now  propose,  with  your  permission,  to  repeat  some  of  the  propositions  which  I 
made  at  tnat  meeting  and  also  to  answer  a  paper  which  has  been  submitted  to  you  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Newspaper- Publishers'  Association,  asking 
that  you  favor  the  removal  of  the  duty  from  paper  and  pulp. 

This  paper  has  been  extensively  reproduced  in  many  of  the  newspapm  of  the  coun* 
try,  and  a  complete  copy  of  it  has  been  handed  to  me  by  one  of  the  association.  Many 
of  the  statements  contained  in  it  are  so  wide  of  the  truth  and  so  misleading  in  tiiie 
deductions  drawn  from  them,  that  I  can  not  consent  to  let  it  pass  without  calling  your 
attention  to  these  misstatements  and  false  deductions. 

First,  I  am  informed  that  this  paper  was  considered  only  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  and  a  number  of  the  leading  members  of  tiie 
association  informed  me  that  they  never  saw  it  and  knew  nothing  about  it  until  it 
appeared  in  print,  and  that  if  it  had  been  submitted  to  them  for  their  approval  they 
would  not  have  consented  to  let  it  go  out  as  an  official  utterance  of  the  association. 

BRIBF  OP  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCIATION — ^LARGELY  AN  ATTACK  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY,   AND  LARGELY  EXAGGERATED. 

But  I  make  no  point  upon  the  manner  of  its  publication.  The  question  of  impor- 
tance, however,  is  whether  the  statements  made  therein  are  correct  and  the  deductions 
drawn  from  them  logical.  The  article  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  an  attack  upon  the 
International  Paper  Company,  claiming  that  it  is  a  trust  which  unjustly  taxes  the 
newspaper  publisners  of  the  country,  and  that  the  only  relief  from  this  unjust  taxation 
is  to  be  found  in  placing  paper  and  pulp  on  the  free  list.  It  states  that  the  company  has 
been  greatly  overcapitalized,  and  that  therefore  the  International  Paper  Company 
seeks  to  chsurge  undue  prices  for  paper  in  order  that  it  may  be  able  to  pay  diviaends 
upon  the  excessive  capitalization. 

Nearly  all  the  statements  which  it  makes  regarding  the  various  properties  of  the 
corporation  and  their  condition  and  their  value  are  false,  which  I  can  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  anyone  who  will  undertake  to  investigate  the  properties  and  their 
condition.  But  1  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  various  properties,  for  that  in  no 
way  affects  the  question  as  to  whether  paper  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list  or  not. 

BATES  or  DUTY  ON  PULP  AND  PAPER. 

The  statement  begins  with  giving  the  duty  upon  news  paper  valued  at  not  above 
2  cents  per  pound  as  three-tenths  of  I  cent  per  pound,  or  $6  per  ton.  As  2  cents  per 
pound  is  the  present  price  of  the  bulk  of  the  news  paper  used  in  this  country,  it  follows 
that  the  dutv  of  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  or  $6  per  ton,  is  only  15  per  cent 
upon  the  value  of  the  paper.  I  submit  that  that  is  not  an  exorbitant  rate  of  duty, 
and  that  it  is  very  much  lower  than  the  average  duty  on  other  manufactured  products, 
whether  ol  iron,  steel,  wool,  cotton,  or  silk.    Tne  fact  is  that  the  duty  has  always  been 
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low  on  paper,  and  the  paper  makers  have  been  satisfied  that  it  should  be  low.  The 
duty  upon  wood  pulp  is  nzed  in  tiie  present  tariff  at  one-twelfth  of  a  cent  per  pound, 
or  $1.67  per  ton.  Tnis,  upon  the  present  value  or  cost  of  pulp,  is  17  per  cent,  ana 
here  agam  we  find  an  extremely  low  rate  of  duty.  Certainly  no  very  peot  amount 
of  extortion  can  be  practiced  upon  the  newspaper  publishers  with  duties  of  onlv  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  former  days,  when  a  revenue  tariff  was  in  existence,  there 
was  scarcely  any  duty  less  than  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

RATES  OF  VREIGHT  A8  BETWEEN  CANADIAN  AND  XTNrrED  STATES  MILLS. 

They  go  on  to  say  that  the  tariff  on  paper  is  prohibitory  and  that  the  rate  on  wood 
pulp  is  excessive.  They  also  state  that  the  American  manufacturers  have  a  protection 
of  at  least  $1.60  per  ton,  because  of  their  proximity  to  their  customers,  meaning,  I 
suppose,  that  the  saving  is  made  in  freight.  This  is  another  mistake.  The  principal 
paper  niill  in  Gsuiada  is  located  upon  a  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  and 
IS  controlled  by  the  principal  officers  of  that  road.  The  rate  of  freight  from  that  mill 
to  Chicago  or  New  York,  or  any  of  our  leading  cities,  is  lees  than  it  is  from  our  own 
mills,  located  in  the  States  of  Maine  or  New  Hampshire. 

PRINCIPAL  ABOUHENT  OP  AMEBICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCIATION  IS  THAT 
INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY  IS  GREATLY  OVERCAPITALIZED;  THAT  MANY  OP  ITS 
MILLS  ARE  OLD  AND  WORTHLESS,   AND  WHICH  IS  HERE  REPUTED. 

The  principal  argument  in  &vor  of  free  paper  and  free  pulp  from  Canada  rests 
upon  the  statement  that  the  International  raper  Company  had  been  greatly  over- 
capitalized, and  that  many  of  its  mills  are  old  and  worthless.  This  statement  is 
unqualifiedly  fsdse  in  every  particular,  as  I  shall  be  able  to  show.  I  am  bound  to 
assume  that  the  charge  is  made  through  ignorance  of  the  facts,  rather  than  through 
malice  or  from  a  selfish  desire  to  obtain  paper  at  less  than  a  fair  price. 

CAPITALIZATION   OP  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY  GIVEN. 

First,  as  to  the  charge  of  overcapitalization.  The  statement  gives  the  securities 
as  follows:  Bonds,  $10,000,000;  preferred  stock,  $25,000,000;  common  stock, 
$20,000,000.  These  are  tne  amoimts  which  the  corporation  is  authorized  to  issue 
under  its  charter,  but  the  facts  are  that  it  has  issued  in  payment  of  the  properties 
which  it  now  holds  and  for  active  working  capital  the  following  amounts:  $10,000,000 
of  bonds,  $20,000,000  of  preferred  stock,  and  $16,000,000  of  common  stock,  making  a 
total  of  $46,000,000,  instead  of  $55,000,000,  as  stated  by  the  Publishers'  Association. 

When  this  company  was  or^nized  and  the  various  properties  were  bought,  expert 
men  were  employed  to  appraise  them  at  their  then  actual  value,  and  that  appreosal 
was  made  at  $43,000,000.  In  addition  to  this,  $7,000,000  cash  working  capital  is 
employed,  and  this  is  represented  by  the  securities  issued  as  above  stated,  making 
tottds  of  properties  and  cash  $50,000,000,  which  is  represented  by  only  $46,000,000  of 
securities.  And  stUl  these  gentlemen  tell  you  that  the  whole  common  stock  of  the 
company  was  issued  for  good  will,  and  good  will  only,  and  they  say  that  the  officers 
of  the  companv  admitted  that  at  the  beginning.  I  pronounce  that  statement  to  be 
unqualifiecuy  £dse  and  challenge  its  proof. 

STATEMENT  OP  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS*  ASSOCIATION  THAT  A  MODERN 
PAPER  MILL  PLANT  CAN  BE  CONSTRUCTED  AT  COST  OP  $10,000  PER  TON  OP  DAILY 
PRODUCT — SHOWN  THAT  FOREGOING  STATEMENT  INCLUDES  NEnHER  COST  OP  SUIi- 
PHrTE  PLANT  NOR  COST  OP  GROUND-WOOD  PLANT,  BOTH  NECESSARY  ADJUNCTS  TO 
PAPER  MIILS. 

These  properties  are  the  most  valuable  of  their  kind  in  the  world,  and  while  many 
of  the  mills  were  built  years  ago,  they  have  been  kept  up  by  renewals  of  machinery 
and  rebuilding  of  mills,  until  to-day  there  are  no  better  mills  of  the  kind  to  be  found 
in  the  world.  They  are  p^ectly  fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  all  the  forms 
in  whidi  they  have  undertaken  it.  These  gentlemen  go  on  to  state  that  a  modem 
p«kper  TTiill  plant  can  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $10,000  per  ton  of  its  daily  product. 
They  do  not  say  that  they  indude  in  this  $10,000  the  cost  of  a  sulphite  mill  for  manu- 


The  facts  are  as  follows,  as  I  can  prove  to  you  from  ^e  books  of  the  company  tor  the 
construction  of  new  works,  which  are  now  in  progress  and  which  are  being  built  in 
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the  best  poflidble  manner.  Yoa  shotdd  nndentand  that  for  making  newB  paper, 
which  ifl  made  entirely  of  wood,  there  are  two  kinds  of  pulp  mills  jieceesary^  one  a 
sulphite  mill,  for  the  production  of  what  is  known  as  sulphite  pulp,  which  is  veiy 
strong  and  quite  equal  to  the  pulp  of  cotton  or  linen  rags;  also  a  ground-wood  mill, 
which  produces  what  is  known  as  wood  pulp  and  which  requires  an  enormous  power 
for  its  production,  using  75  to  100  horsepower  per  day  for  every  ton  of  ground  wood 
produced. 

COMFLSTB  PAPSR  MILL  fliAMT  SET  rORTH. 

In  a  complete  plant  we  have,  therefore,  first,  the  sulphite  mill;  second,  the  ground 
pulp  mill;  and,  tnird,  the  paper  mill,  which  turns  out  the  finished  product.  A  first- 
class  sulphite  mill  can  not  be  constructed  to-dav  in  a  thorough  manner  for  less  than 
$5,000  per  ton  of  daily  product.  A  ground  wood,  pulp  mill  bmlt  in  first-class  manner 
can  not  be  constructed  for  less  than  $5,000  per  ton  of  aaily  product,  and  the  paper  mill 

g roper  can  not  be  constructed  in  first-class  manner  for  less  than  $7,000  per  ton  for 
niahing  paper.  But  this  is  not  all.  To  these  figures  of  cost  of  construction  is  to  be 
added  the  cost  of  the  waste  power.  A  mill  producing  50  tons  per  day  of  finished  paper 
will  require  from  5,000to  6,000  horsepower  of  water  to  produce  the  pulp  and  finished 
paper.  The  amount  of  power,  developed  as  it  must  be  by  the  building  oi  dams  and  the 
construction  of  hydraulics,  head  gate,  waste  gate,  tailraces,  etc.,  can  not  be  had  or  pro- 
duced at  any  point  in  the  United  States  near  a  market  for  less  than  $250,000,  which,  as 
you  see,  is  eaual  to  $5,000  per  ton  of  daily  capacity  of  such  mill.  This  $5,000  per  ton 
for  the  cost  of  power  added  to  the  figures  of  the  above  for  the  cost  of  construction,  nvea 
$22,000  per  ton  for  the  cost  of  a  modem,  complete  plant,  instead  of  $10,000,  as  ubese 
gentlemen  of  the  press  assert  to  be  sufficient. 

CAPITAL  REQUIRED  TO  OPERATE  PLANT. 


In  addition  to  this  cost  of  plant  there  will  be  required  a  cash  capital  of  not  less  than 
$250,000,  which  must  be  furnished  by  the  manufacturer  or  borrowed  from  banks  and 
interest  paid.  This  laige  working  capital  is  necessary  because  the  entire  supply  of 
wood  for  the  year  must  Be  put  in  auring  the  winter  months,  when  there  is  snow  m  the 
woods,  and  because  fully  three  months'  production  of  the  mills  is  carried,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  requires  three  months  for  the  mills  to  realize  on  the  paper  after  it  has  been 
made,  the  nue  of  the  trade  being  that  the  paper  manufacturer  shall  keep  a  larg^  stock 
of  paper  on  hand  for  the  publi^er,  and  deliver  it  daily  as  required,  thus  saving  the 
publisher  a  large  amount  of  cash  capital.  You  must  judse  whether  the  statements 
of  these  gentlemen  are  due  to  ignorance  or  malice.  They  claim  that  the  International 
Pax>er  Company  is  a  monopoly  from  which  there  is  no  relief  save  that  of  the  admission, 
free  from  duty,  from  Oanada  of  pax)er  and  pulp. 

Afi  TO   STATEMENT  THAT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY  MONOPOLIZES   PAPER 

MAKING — SHOWN  TO  BE  ERRONEOUS. 

There  are  over  a  thousand  paper  mills  in  the  United  States  making  various  grades  of 
paper.  These  miUs  are  scattered  throughout  many  States.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  paper  mills  in  Wisconsin  making  newspaper  precisely  of  the  same  kind  and  quality 
as  that  manufactured  by  the  International  Faper  Company,  and  having  no  connection 
with  the  International  raper  Company.  This,  taken  m  connection  with  the  fact  that 
the  duty  upon  pai)er  is  only  15  per  cent,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  charge  of  monopoly. 

PRICE  OP  PAPER  LOWER  IN  NEW  YORK  THAN  IN  LONDON. 

The  price  of  paper  at  the  present  time  in  this  country  is  not  at  all  excessive.  It  is 
lower  in  New  York  than  it  is  in  London.  The  protection  of  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try in  this  country  has  led  to  the  great  development  of  the  trade  and  has  enabled  the 
American  manufacturers  to  improve  their  plants  and  bring  out  new  inventions  until 
they  have  been  able  to  reduce  paper  to  its  present  price. 

PRICE  OP  GOOD  NEWS  PAPER  ABOUT  2  GENTS  PER  POUND. 

When  I  first  went  into  the  manufacturing  of  wood  x)aper  in  this  country,  I  sold  it  at 
19  cents  per  pound.  To-day  the  price  of  a  much  superior  article  is  about  2  cents  per 
pound.  I  submit  to  all  fair-minded  men  that  there  is  no  evidence  here — and  none 
can  be  produced — ^that  the  International  Paper  Company  is  a  monopoly  and  that  it 
has  in  any  way  attempted  to  imduly  advance  the  price  of  the  commodity. 
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SXAMFLB   OF  A  MONOPOLY. 

If,  however,  you  are  looking  about  for  a  trust  and  monopoly,  let  me  ask  you  to  turn 
your  attention  to  the  newspaper  association  of  this  country  whom  these  gentlemen 
daim  to  represent.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  a  protection  whidi  is  an  absolute 
prohibition.  The  New  York  World,  or  anv  other  paper,  can  not  be  manufactured  in 
London  and  imported.  It  can  be  made  only  in  New  York  City.  They  have  not  only 
the  market  absolutely  to  themselves  in  the  various  cities  where  they  are  published, 
but  they  have  an  association  which  controls  the  gathering  of  the  news,  so  that  no  new 
paper  can  be  started  anywhere  if  they  refuse  to  supply  the  news  to  it.  If  you  are 
looking  for  overcapitalization  or  for  enormous  profits,  let  me  ask  you  to  turn  youi 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  peat  newspapers  of  New  York  City  Imve  within  a  few 
years  made  great  fortunes  for  tneir  owners  and  some  of  them  are  making  from  $500,000 
to>|l,000,000  a  year  upon  plants  which  have  not  cost  as  mudi  in  cash  as  some  <d  the 
wretched  paper  mills  of  ours  about  which  they  talk. 

BSBTATSMBNT  THAT  IMTSBNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY  IS  BZPOBTINO  PAPER  TO  BNGLAND, 

JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA,  ETC. 

Another  reason  given  for  asking  that  paper  and  pulp  be  put  upon  the  free  list  is  the 
fact  that  the  International  Paper  Company  is  able  to  export  paper  to  foreign  lands, 
chiefly  to  England,  Japan,  ana  Australia.  I  am  very  fflad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
International  Paper  Company  is  exporting  paper  to  tne  countries  namea,  but  the 
paper  so  exported  is  nettine  us  considerably  more  than  the  paper  which  we  sell  in  New 
York  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  prepared  the  statement  of  the  association.  As  I 
have  already  shown,  the  statements  regarding  the  character  and  value  of  the  mills 
belonging  to  the  International  Pstper  Company  were  largely  false.  Take,  for  example, 
the  statement  that  one  of  the  machines  purchased  by  the  International  Paper  Company 
at  a  large  price  was  so  old  that  it  had  been  tended  or  run  by  myself  when  I  was  a  boy. 
This  is  pure  fiction.  I  never  tended  any  machine  when  i  was  a  boy  and  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  business  of  paper  manufacture  until  after  I  came  out  of  the 
war  in  1864.  But  I  will  not  waste  your  time  by  eoing  into  matters  which  are  entirely 
foreip:n  to  the  question  as  to  whether  paper  shall  be  put  upon  the  free  list  in  a  reci- 
proaty  treaty  with  Canada  or  not. 

RisXTMib  OF  FACTS  AND  REASONS  PRESENTED  TO  JOINT  BIOH  COMMISSION  IN  AUQUBT. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  facts  and  reasons  which  I  presented  to  your 
body  in  August  showine  why  paper  and  pulp  should  not  be  put  upon  the  free  list  in 
any  reciprocity  treaty  that  may  be  made  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  cost  of 
wood  pulp,  and,  therefore,  the  cost  of  the  finished  paper,  is  made  up  of  four  essential 
items,  which  are,  the  cost  of  raw  wood,  the  cost  of  labor,  the  cost  of  fuel,  and  the  cost 
dfwater  power.  To  these  must  be  added  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  finished 
product  from  the  mill  to  the  consumer.  In  all  these  essentials  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turer has  a  huge  advantage  over  the  manufacturer  of  the  United  States,  first,  with 
regard  to  the  cost  of  the  wood  out  of  which  the  pulp  is  manufactured.  Spruce  wood 
is  the  one  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp.  The  cost  to  the  Canadian  miUs  in 
nearly  all  cases  does  not  exceed  $2.50  per  cord  delivered  at  ijtie  pulp  mill.  Some  of 
the  manufacturers  daim  that  they  are  SLble  to  procure  their  wood  at  a  cost  not  exceed- 
ing $1.50  per  cord.  Spruce  in  the  United  States  delivered  at  the  pulp  mill  varies 
from  $5  to  $7  per  cord.  As  it  recjuires  about  1^^  cords  of  wood  to  produce  a  ton  of 
ffround  wood,  you  will  see  that  in  this  difference  of  cost  to  the  manufacturer  the 
Cajiadian  manufacturer  has  the  advantage  over  the  United  States  manufacturer  of 
$2.75  per  ton,  which  is  nearly  twice  the  amount  ol  duty  under  the  present  tariff  law, 
which  is  $1.67  per  ton  for  pulp. 

COST  OP  LABOR  AS  BETWEEN  CANADA  AND  UNITED  STATES  COMPARED. 

Labor  is  an  important  factor  in  the  cost  of  both  pulp  and  paper.  As  I  at  one  time 
was  interested  in  Canadian  pulp  mills,  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  difference 
of  the  cost  of  labor  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  I  can  state  that  the  cost  of 
labor  in  the  American  mills  is  fuUy  one-third  greater  than  in  the  Canadian^  mills. 
This  difference,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  the  two  kinds  of 
pulp  and  the  finished  paper,  amounts  to  fully  $3  per  ton  on  the  fiiuahed  product, 
paper. 
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COST  or  TUSIi  A8  BXTWBXM  CANADA  AND  UNTTBD  STATB8. 

Ab  to  the  cost  of  fuel  between  the  Canadian  and  the  American  manufacturer,  it  is 
not  great,  but  whatever  difference  there  is  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  Canadian  man- 
u&u^urer.  In  some  portions  of  Canada  wood  is  used  as  a  fuel,  which  is  very  cheap. 
At  other  points  Nova  Scotia  coal  is  used,  which  is  laid  down  at  the  mills  for  fully  a 
dollar  a  ton  lees  than  coal  can  be  delivered  to  any  of  the  mills  in  the  New  England 
States. 

COST  or  WATBR  POWBB  AB  BBTWBBN  CANADA  AND  UNTTBD  8TATB8. 

The  cost  of  water  power  is  on  an  average  twice  as  great  in  the  United  States  as  it 
is  in  Canada.  An  examination  of  the  map  will  show  a  very  large  number  of  rivers 
flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  north.  Nearer  the  mouth  of  these  livera 
there  are  found  falls  varying  from  50  to  150  feet  in  height.  The  result  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  water  power,  of  which  at  the  present  time  less  than  10  per  cent  has  ever 
been  used.  The  first  cost  of  these  powers  at  the  present  time  is  almost  nothing,  and 
when  they  have  been  improved  and  put  to  work  it  is  proved,  in  any  case  in  which 
I  have  had  experience,  tnat  the  cost  of  the  Canadian  power  has  not  been  one-half 
the  cost  of  corre6]X)nding  power  in  the  United  States.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  gives 
the  Canadian  manufacturer  a  great  advantage  over  the  American  in  the  amount  of 
money  required  in  its  first  outlay  for  the  plant,  which  is  an  important  thing  in  the 
development  of  any  great  indust^. 

BBBIGHT  RATBS  COMPARBD. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  cost  of  transportation,  or  the  freight  rates  from  the 
Canadian  mills  to  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  such  as  Boston,  New 
York,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  Detroit,  is  in  most  cases  less  than  it  is  from 
the  paper  mills  in  the  Unit^  States,  which  are  largely  located  in  the  States  of  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire,  and  northern  New  York.  In  many  cases  the  difference  in 
&vor  of  the  Canadian  mill  is  as  much  as  $2  per  ton,  and  this  comes  about  largely  from 
the  fact  that  the  Canadian  roads  have  been  subsidized  by  the  government,  and  are 
thus  enabled  to  make  freight  rates  less  than  the  correspondine  rates  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  present  time  Canada  produces  onlv  a  small  surplus  of  pulp  and  paper, 
wMdi  is  exported  to  England,  but  a  large  number  of  pulp  and  paper  mills  are  in 
process  of  building  and  others  are  projected.  Canada,  with  the  advantage  of  cheap 
wood  and  labor,  and  abundant  and  used  water  powers,  will  be  able  in  the  near  future 
to  put  paper  on  every  market  not  protected  by  a  tariff,  based  on  the  difference  of 
costs. 

PBBSBNT  DUTY   ON   PAPBB  NOT   BQUAIi  TO   HIGHER  COST  Or  PRODUCTION   IN    UNTTBD 

STATBS   OVBR  THAT  IN   CANADA. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  whole  subject  will  show  that  the  present  duty  is  not 
equal  to  the  hieher  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  over  tnat  in  Canada.  If 
tms  duty  should  be  removea  and  the  paper  and  pulp  put  upon  the  free  list,  the  result, 
of  course,  would  be  to  very  laisely  transfer  the  paper  and  pulp  industry  from  the 
United  States  to  Canada,  and  when  the  American  mills  have  been  thus  ruined  and 
put  out  of  business,  the  American  publishers  would  find  that  they  would  be  paying 
more  for  their  paper  than  they  do  at  the  present  time. 

Warnbr  Miller. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Was  not  that  printed  in  the  hearing  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  three  years  ago? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No;  not  the  paper  manufacturers'  side. 

Mr.  Ryan.  And  that  of  Warner  Miller's  ? 
^  Mr.  Lyman.  No;  there  is  no  old  material  put  in  that  at  all  on  our 
side.     I  think  that  the  publishers  did  put  in  some  of  their  old  state- 
ments. 

There  was  another  agitation  for  the  removal  of  the  tariff  in  1902, 
and  there  is  a  statement  gotten  out  at  that  time  in  the  form  of  an 
interview  with  the  president  of  the  International  Paper  Company, 
Mr.  Hugh  Chisholm,  which  appeared  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.     It  is 
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supposed  to  be  a  comprehensive  answer  to  the  plea  that  the  duty 
should  be  taken  off  on  paper  and  pulp.    It  is  as  follows: 

[BrooldTn  Eagle,  April  3, 1902.] 

PRESIDENT  HUGH  CHI8H0LM  DEFENDS  THE  PAPER  TRUST — ^REPLIES  TO  CRITICISMS  OP 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMPANY  AND  OP  ITS  METHODS — PAYORS  THE  WOOD-PULP  DUTY — 
DENIES  THAT  THE  PAPER  INDUSTRY  IS  RESPONSIBLE  POR  DSP0RS8TINO  AND  POB 
REDUCTION  OP  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Hugh  Ghisholnii  president  of  the  Intemational  Paper  Company,  comes  to  the 
defense  of  his  comj)any  afainst  those  who  are  urging  the  removal  by  Con^;resB  of  duty 
on  wood  pulp.  Mr.  Chisnolm  is  naturally  opposed  to  the  removal  of  this  protective 
duty,  ana  gives  reasons  from  his  point  of  view  why  this  should  not  be  done.  Inci- 
dentally he  explains  at  some  length  the  paper-making  business  in  this  country,  and 
defends  his  company  a^inst  the  charge  that  it  has  aoubled  its  price  to  American 
consumers  and  is  denuding  the  forests  to  get  its  raw  material. 

Mr.  Chisholm  first  took  up  the  question  of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  paper.    He 
aid: 

''The  question  is  asked:  'Why  should  paper  not  be  admitted  free  of  duty?'^ 

"This  Question  is  best  answered  by  the  question,  'Why  ebould  the  paper  industry 
be  singled  out  for  attack  and  have  the  light  duty  which  now  protects  it  removed?' 
There  is  only  15  per  cent  duty  on  pulp  and  17  per  cent  duty  on  news  paper  and  no 
duty  on  wood.  Do  Republican  newspapers  believe  in  free  trade  for  commodities 
which  the]^  use  and  protection  for  all  others?  What  ground  have  the  newspapers 
for  complaining  when  the  price  of  news  paper  in  this  country  is  less  than  in  any 
other  coimtry  in  the  world,  as  is  the  fact  to-day?  The  only  country  that  is  fitted 
to  compete  with  the  United  States  for  the  United  States  market  is  Ciiainada,  and  the 
price  of  news  paper  is  higher  in  Montreal  than  it  is  in  New  York. " 

"What  have  you  to  say  to  the  statement  that  the  so-called  paper  trust  has  not  pur- 
sued a  broad  policy?"  was  asked. 

"  I  would  say  that  this  statement  is  made  by  some  one  who  does  not  know  anything 
at  all  about  the  company.  Our  policy  has  been  to  strengthen  our  position  for  the 
future  by  purchasing  spruce  wooalands  in  this  country  in  order  that  they  may  not 
fall  under  the  ax  of  lumbering  interests,  and  that  by  safeguarding  them  we  might 
secure  a  perpetual  supply.  We  have  been  importing  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
our  wooa  from  Canada,  thus  to  that  extent  saving  our  own  holdings.  So  much  for 
one  of  our  raw  materials.  We  have  put  a  great  deal  of  money  back  into  our  plants 
in  the  way  of  improvements  and  they  are  better  to-day  than  when  the  company  took 
them  over.  We  have  made  the  product  of  the  various  mills  much  more  uniform  and 
have  improved  the  quality  of  the  paper.  We  have  been  upon  the  alert  to  adopt  every 
improvement  that  would  enable  us,  first,  to  produce  better  paper;  second,  to  produce 
cheaper  paper,  and,  third,  to  produce  more  paper,  believing  that  the  great  demand 
of  the  daily  papers,  to  meet  the  renuirements  of  modem  illustrating  and  improved 
typographical  appearance,  is  for  hign-grade  paper.  This  has  not  been  a  time  when 
absolute  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  can  be  accomplished.  As  every  one 
knows,  it  is  a  period  of  higher  prices.  While  our  or^nization  has  been  effective  in 
getting  materials  much  cheaper  than  individual  mills  could  have  done,  on  account 
of  purchasing  on  a  larger  scale,  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  tide  of  increas- 
ing prices,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  being  responsible.  Take  it  in  our  own  case. 
The  demand  for  paper  has  been  very  great  throughout  the  world,  and  at  times  it  has 
been  very  difficult  for  us  to  meet  this  demand,  our  capacity  being  taxed  to  its  utmost. 
Naturally  our  demand  for  supplies  of  all  sorts  has  been  quickened,  and  this  increased 
demand  has  led  to  increasea  cost  of  materials^  and  so  the  influence  of  greater  con- 
sumption goes  along  down  the  line,  or,  rather,  in  a  circle. 

"We  have  compared  the  methods  and  costs  at  our  different  plants  down  to  the 
smallest  deteil  and  have  applied  the  best  things  discovered  at  each  plant  to  all  the 
others.  If  we  have  failed  to  run  our  company  on  broad  lines  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  have  anyone  call  our  attention  to  any  particular  case.  In  our  treatment  of  cus- 
tomers we  oelieve  we  have  been  very  liberal.  This  fact  has  been  brought  out  by 
comparison  wit^  the  other  or  outside  mills,  which,  for  instance,  during  the  great 
drought  of  1900  raised  their  prices  much  more  than  did  we.  Our  prices  have  shown 
only  a  gradual  increase,  extending  from  1896  to  the  present  time,  in  common  with 
almost  every  other  commodity,  as  is  shown  by  Dun's  Index  figures.  The  increase  in 
the  price  of  our  product  in  all  this  period,  measured  from  the  lowest  point  which  paper 
ever  reached  when  bankruptcy  stared  most  paper  mills  in  the  face,  nas  not  been  over 
15  per  cent,  which  has  been  onset  by  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  paper. 
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"Ab  to  our  relation  to  labor,  I  will  say  that  we  are  paying  much  more  for  the  labor 
em|>loyed  in  our  wood  ox)eration8,  gettmg  out  our  timber,  and  at  many  of  our  mills 
having  nused  the  wages  of  groups  or  as  a  whole.  It  should  be  understood  that  the 
development  of  the  paper  industry  in  recent  years  has  called  into  demand  a  higher 
class  of  labor  than  formerly  and  the  men  have  received  correspondingly  hieher  wages. 
There  has  been  very  little  dissatisfaction  in  paper  mills  as  regards  wages.  The  present 
agitation  that  some  labor  organizations  are  making  is  for  shortening  of  hours  as  well 
as  for  increased  wages. 

"Statements  in  regard  to  my  salary  are  absolutelv  untrue.  I  am  not  receiving  the 
salary  indicated,  nor  as  much  as  I  received  before  the  International  Paper  Company 
was  formed,  and  I  doubt  if  the  salaries  of  any  of  our  officers  are  such  as  to  be  in  itself 
compensation  for  what  they  received  from  their  individual  interests  in  the  constituent 
companies  as  managers  before  they  came  together,  and  independently  of  the  return 
upon  their  capital. 

'  *  It  is  absolutely  false  that  we  have  asked  any  protection  from  Congress.  No  change 
has  been  asked  or  made  jn  the  tariff  since  the  International  Paper  Company  came 
into  existence,  and  the  duties  are  the  same  practically  as  they  have  been  for  many 
years,  and  as  I  have  already  stated,  we  are  among  the  very  lowest  of  protected  interests. 
Therefore  the  assertion  that  we  have  secured  from  Congress  protection  and  then  mis- 
used it  is  in  bolh  respects  fidse. 

' '  Since  comparison  has  been  made  between  the  interests  of  paper  manufacturers  and  of 
newspapers,  I  will  be  pardoned  for  asking  one  or  two  Questions  myself.  Is  it  a  fair 
statement  to  say  that  tne  newspaper  has  to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  any  increase  there 
is  in  the  price  of  its  paper?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  returns  from  circulation  are  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  total  revenue  and  that  the  chief  source  is  from  advertisements 
and  that  the  rates  on  these  can  be  and  are  adjusted  at  will  by  the  newspapera,  both 
individually  and  in  concert?  Are  newspapers  not  charging  more  for  the  same  adver- 
tising space  than  you  did  five  years  aeo?  Is  it  not  a  fact  l^t  the  price  of  ink  and  type 
and  almost  every  other  element  in  the  cost  of  making  up  newspapers  has  incr^ised? 
In  saying  that  newspapers  can  not  increase  their  prices  to  shift  the  burden,  is  it  not 
admitting  that  the  papers  would  do,  if  they  had  tne  power,  just  what  they  find  &ult 
with  us  for  doing?  I  think  I  have  shown  both  that  the  papers  have  the  power  and  that 
we  are  not  doine  what  it  is  said  we  are. 

' '  How  ridiculous  it  is  to  say  that  we  are  '  making  $5,000,000  a  year  in  excess  of  a  fair 
interest  on  our  investment '  when  our  total  net  earnings  for  last  year,  which  was  the 
lar^^est  in  our  history,  were  only  $3,054,000,  and  we  only  paid  in  dividents  $1,344,000, 
which  is  6  per  cent  upon  the  $22,400,000  of  outstanding  preferred  stock.  Our  plants 
and  properties  could  not  begin  to  be  reproduced  for  the  aggregate  market  value  of  all  of 
our  securities  to-day.  It  is  said  that  it  is  the  country  publisher  who  is  suffering.  If 
this  is  so,  it  can  not  be  laid  art  our  door.  Most  of  the  small  coimtry  papers,  daily  or, 
weekly,  are  supplied  through  jobbers  and  dealers  over  whom  we  have  no  control,  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  no  matter  how  cheap  the  price  is  to  them,  they  get  as  much  as  they  can 
from  the  consumer,  like  dealers  in  any  otiier  line." 

'' '  What  is  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on  paper? '  was  asked. 

"The  effect  is  to  guarantee  to  capital  in  this  country  that  it  can  count  upon  the 
great  market  of  the  United  States  in  its  entiretv,  and  the  result  has  been  that  a  great 
amount  of  capital  has  gone  into  paper  making,  the  census  showing  that  it  has  increased 
86.5  per  cent  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  thus  labor  as  well  as  every  allied  trade  has  been 
bmiefited  by  tiie  building  up  of  the  paper  industry.  We  have  to-d{iy  the  finest,  laf- 
ffest,  and  most  intelligentiy  run  paper  mills  in  the  world,  and,  as  I  have  stated,  nave 
brought  the  price  of  news  paper  below  where  it  is  anywhere  else  and  have  so  made  the 
great  American  daQy  newspaper  of  to-day  possible.  Is  there  any  publisher  who  does 
not  recognize  the  fact  that  cheap  paper  has  played  a  very  important  pKart  in  enabling  the 
press  of  the  country  to  foige  ahead  of  the  press  of  any  other  country  in  the  world?  We 
nave  so  auickened  the  consumption  of  paper  that  the  United  States  have  within  a  com- 
paratively  diort  time  become  a  country  where  more  paper  is  used ,  both  in  the  aggregate 
and  per  capita,  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  we  are  making  not  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  all  the  paper  that  is  made  on  the  globe. 

''  As  to  the  statement  that '  the  worst  feature  is  that  the  paper  industry  is  ruining  the 
American  forests,'  I  would  say  that  this  is,  if  possible,  more  incorrect  than  any  other 
charge  that  has  been  made.  In  the  first  place,  do  vou  know  how  fax  we  are  from  being 
a  deforested  country?  Thirtynseven  per  cent  of  tne  whole  area  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  western  arid  lands,  is  to-day  woodlands,  covered  with  not  brushwood, 
but  woods  and  forests.  For  my  authority  for  this  I  would  refer  you  to  a  recent  publica- 
tion of  the  United  States  Greoloeical  Survey.  As  you  know,  the  mills  in  which  we  are 
particularly  interested  are  connned  to  New  England  and  New  York  State.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Pinchot,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Forestry, 
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that  piobablv  the  area  of  woodlands  in  this  section  is  as  great,  if  not  ^^reater,  than  il 
was  twenty-nve  years  ago,  the  tracts  that  were  lumbered  over  then  having  been  given 
back  to  nature  to  recover  with  timber  growth.  The  danger  to-day  of  denudation  la 
much  less  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago,  because  the  lumbering  interests  are  not 
nearly  as  great,  and  more  care  is  being  taken  to  prevent  the  fires  which  in  many  cases 
resulted  from  carelessness  of  hunters  and  charcoal  burners,  because  sdso  the  use  of  wood 
for  firewood  has  been  superseded  by  coal  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  industries  which 
called  for  the  making  of  charcoal  have  declined. 

'*  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  the  great  destroyers  of  forests,  as  can  be  shown  by 
Government  and  State  reports,  are  these  factors  that  I  have  named;  the  huntsman 
who  goes  into  the  woods  and  ^oes  away  leaving  the  camp  fire  burning,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  a  great  conflagration.  There  is  no  class  that  we,  as  owners  of  woodlands, 
are  more  afraid  of  than  the  himtsman.  The  charcoal  burners  use  everything  within 
reach,  and  it  is  he  who  absolutely  'clears'  the  land  of  wood  growth.  The  man  who 
cuts  great  wood  for  fuel  is  equally  as  destructive  in  his  methods,  whereas  the  paper 
manmacturer,  confining  himself  to  spruce  and  similar  woods  which  grow  Bpaisely, 
cuts  the  treed  here  and  there,  leaving  ten  trees  of  other  growtiis  where  he  cuts  out  one. 
The  casual  observer,  taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of  a  tract  of  land  which  has  been  lum- 
bered for  pulp  wood,  would  not  know  that  there  had  been  an  ax  on  it.  Where  one 
spruce  is  cut  down  a  number  of  small  spruces,  which  have  been  nursed  by  its  shade, 
at  once  begin  to  develop  and  take  its  place.  There  is  absolutely  no  fear  of  denudation 
at  the  hands  of  the  paper  manufacturer.  The  only  places  that  he  'clears'  are  such  as 
are  necessary  for  manu&cturing  sites  or  habitations.  'The  Forester,'  in' an  article  on 
'The  paper  industry  and  forests,'  states  that  the  amount  of  wood  cut  in  the  United 
States  for  paper  making,  'compared  with  the  quantity  used  for  other  purposes^  is 
almost  insignificant. '  Mr.  Henry  Gannett,  geographer  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  in  nis  nineteenth  annual  report,  part  5,  estimates  the  amount  of  lumber  sawed 
in  this  country  annually  at. 23, 500,000,000  feet  board  measiu^.  In  comparison  with 
this  the  amount  cut  for  pulp  making  is  but  3.6  per  cent,  but  a  great  deal  of  wood  is 
cut  for  other  manufacturing  purposes,  so  that  the  total  is  estimated  at  45,000,000,000 
feet,  which  would  bring  the  percentajge  for  pulp  wood  down  to  1.9  per  cent.  If  the 
180,000,000,000  feet  used  for  fuel  is  added  to  this,  we  have  a  total  consumption  of 
225,000,000,000  board  feet,  of  which  the  amoimt  used  for  pulp  wood  is  four-tentiis  of 
1  per  cent. 

"  This  shows  how  small  a  factor  the'paper  maker  is  in  the  destruction  of  forests.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  with  his  millions  of  capital 
invested  in  substantial  mill  properties,  he  can  be  safely  trusted  to  do  everything  in 
his  power  to  prevent  such  a  calamity  befalling  him  as  being  without  a  source  for  his 
raw  material.  The  scientific  forester  has  no  warmer  ally  tlum  the  paper  maker,  and 
Mr.  Pinchot,  the  Forester,  will  tell  you  that  the  leading  paper  manufacturers  of  this 
country  are  practicing  the  most  essential  rules  of  forestry.  We  have  ourselves  plsu^ 
a  minimum  limit  upon  the  size  of  the  trees  which  we  allow  to  be  cut,  which  insures  a 
perpetual  supply. 

'VAnother  matter  has  been  touched  on  on  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ignorance 
and  that  is  tiie  relations  of  not  only  paper  making,  but  lumbering,  to  the  supply  of 
water  in  the  streams.  In  the  first  place,  even  if  the  case  were  proved,  you  can  see 
from  the  comparatively  small  part  that  we  play  in  the  total  lumbering  operations  of 
the  country  how  little  we  are  to  blame  for  the  drying  up  of  the  streams.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  statement  of  the  ' oldest  inhabitant'  of  the  woods  and  the  sportsman 
who  occasionally  visits  tiiem,  that  the  rivers  are  drying  up  because  the  wood  is  being 
cut  ofif,  I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Gannett  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  as  yet  been  unable  to  verify  these  statements  in  a  sinele  case.  This  is  a 
very  complicated  question,  and  one  which  is  in  dispute  as  to  whether  there  has  been 
any  diminution  in  the  flow  of  the  different  rivers  or  any  change  in  the  annual  fluctu- 
ati(  ns.  You  must  remember  that  the  watershed  of  a  river  of  any  proportion  is  a 
very  large  tract  of  land,  and  if  you  get  into  a  wooded  country  you  will  see  how  very 
Bmall  the  cleared  spaces  are  in  proportion  to  the  vast  stretches  of  woodlands  which 
meet  the  eye  in  every  direction.  You  will  see  how  far  it  is  from  a  feet  that  the  country 
is  in  any  sense  denuded  of  its  forests.  As  I  have  stated,  we  only  cut  a  tree  here  and 
there,  and  do  not  materially  i^ect  or  impair  the  cloak  of  vegetation  covering  the 
hillsides  and  valleys. 

**  Finally,  let  me  ask  who  is  more  interested  in  preserving  the  volume  and  flow  un 
the  rivers  than  the  paper  manufacturers,  whose  mills  are  upon  every  river  of  any 
importance  and  whose  dependence  for  power  is  almost  entirely  upon  water?  ^  It  is 
these  water  powers  that  give  tiiis  country  its  supremacy  over  other  countries  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  and  we  think  we  value  inem  to  their  full  extent.  We  have 
at  all  times  lent  our  support  to  every  measure  which  has  been  brought  forward  to 
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fegolate  the  flow  of  the  riven  or  to  conserve  their  waters.  We  have  been  active 
both  as  a  class  of  manufacturers  and  as  a  company  in  the  building  of  reservoirs  to 
store  the  headwaters  of  the  various  rivers.  The  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Associa- 
tion, the  national  organization  of  the  paper  manufacturers,  has  published  a  orochure, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  articles,  upon  the  conservation  of  water  powers  by  the  most 

Srominent  hydraulic  engineen  in  this  countrv  and  England,  we  are  accused  of 
estroying  two  things  that  we  are  most  vitally  interested  in  preserving,  viz,  the 
forests  and  the  waterpowers.  It  is  not  true  that  we  are  pursuing  a  policy  of  letting 
posterity  take  care  of^  itself.  Our  aim  is  to  give  permanent  value  to  our  properties 
and  maintain  the  supremacy  which  the  paper  industry  has  won  over  other  countries 
and  not  allow  it  to  be  transferred  to  Canada  or  anywhere  else,  as  some  people  would 
apparently  like  to  see  done." 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  mean  to  adopt  that  as  your  argument;  applicable 
to  the  present  condition? 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  was  applicable  then,  and  we  will  stand  for  anything 
that  is  in  there,  I  think. 

Have  the  proceedings  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  been  incor- 
porated in  the  record  at  all?  We  went  more  fully  into  the  refutation 
of  Mr.  Norris's  and  Mr.  Sites's  statements  at  that  time  in  some 
respects  than  we  have  at  this  time,  and  I  would  like  to  know  your 
wisn  as  to  putting  in  part  or  all  of  these  proceedings. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  LiUey  resolution? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  is  the  LiUey  resolution. 

The  Chaibbian.  I  read  those  proceedings  some  time  ago.  I  have 
no  objection,  if  you  desire,  to  having  them  put  in  the  record.  Per- 
haps it  might  be  just  as  well  to  have  them  in  as  a  part  of  the  history 
of  this  case. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  think  the  supply  of  the  report  of  the  hearings  is 
exhausted. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  put  in  the 
whole  hearings.    They  are  not  obtainable  now. 

So  far  as  you  know  nothing  was  done  with  that  resolution? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  resolution  died  in  the  committee.  The  com- 
plaint was' referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice — that  is,  the  com- 
ylainants  transferred  their  complaint  when  they  got  no  reUef  from  the 
udiciary  Committee  to  the  Department  of  Justice — and  Mr.  Moody 
told  me  afterwards  that  he  had  been  all  through  the  report  of  that 
hearing,  and  there  was  certainly  nothing  against  the  International 
Paper  Company.  That  was  a  personal  remark  made  some  year  or  so 
afterwards,  I  should  say. 

(The  hearings  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

BEARINGS  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ON  THE  LILLET  RESOLUTION,  NO. 
24s. 

The  Paper  Trust. 

Committee  on  the  Judigiabt, 

Tuesday,  April  5,  IBOi. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  J.  Jenkins  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  met  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
Arguments  on  the  resolution  Introduced  by  Mr.  Lllley,  of  Connecticut,  which  is 
as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
requested  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  present  high  prices  of  the  white  paper 
used  for  the  printing  of  newspapers  in  the  United  States  and  the  great  scarcity 
of  the  same,  and  whether  the  said  conditions  have  resulted,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
from  any  contract,  combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy 
In  restraint  of  commerce  among  the  several  States  and  Territories  or  with 
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foreign  countries;  also  whether  the  said  prices  have  been  controlled,  In  whole 
or  in  part,  by  any  corporailon,  joint  stock  company,  or  corporate  combinatioQ 
engaged  in  commerce  among  the  several  States  or  with  foreign  nations ;  and,  if 
so,  to  investigate  the  organization,  capitalization,  profits,  conduct,  and  manage- 
ment of  the  business  of  such  corporations,  companies,  and  corporate  combina- 
tions, and  to  furnish  to  this  House,  at  his  earliest  convenience,  the  results  of 
the  Investigations  herein  requested." 

Mr.  Lillet.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Judiciary  Gommittee,  we 
have  present  Mr.  Don  C.  Seitz,  of  the  New  York  World,  and  Mr.  John  Norris, 
of  the  New  York  Times,  who,  together  with  Mr.  Ck)nde  Hamlin,  of  the  St  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  are  a  committee  representing  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association.  This  association  comprises  230  daily  papers,  which  con- 
sume about  three-fourths  of  the  0:1  tire  output  of  news  paper,  and  they  would 
like  to  be  heard.    Mr.  Seitz»  I  think,  will  open. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  DON  C.  SEITZ,  NEW  YOBK  WOBLB,  NEW 

YOBK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  SErrz.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  New  York  in  February,  Mr.  Norris,  of  the  Times,  Mr.  Hamlin, 
of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  and  myself  were  appointed  a  committee  on  behalf 
of  the  publishers  to  see  what  steps  could  be  taken  to  remedy  the  existing  con- 
ditions in  the  paper  trade,  and  we  feel  that  we  ought  to  get  behind  Mr.  Lilley's 
resolution  and  give  you  some  clear  reasons  why  the  matter  should  be  followed 
up  and  inquiry  established. 

We  are  here,  as  Mr.  Lilley  has  said,  at  the  instance  of  230  daily  newspapers 
published  in  the  United  States.  We  represent,  in  reality,  about  22,000  published 
in  the  United  States,  and  all  of  the  newspaper  publishers  are  dependent  upon 
practically  two  manufacturing  organizations  for  their  paper  supply. 

We  are  here  to  make  the  direct  charge  that  there  now  exists  between  these 
paper  companies,  or  trusts,  as  we  might  call  them,  and  the  smaller  companies  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade. 

We  want  to  lay  before,  you  the  exterior  facts  regarding  this  illegal  combina- 
tion and  to  ask  you  to  report  the  Lilley  resolution,  calling  for  an  inquiry  into 
this  state  of  afiPairs,  in  order  that  the  newspaper  industry,  representing  more 
than  22,000  establishments,  may  have  relief  from  oppression,  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  the  Sherman  antitrust  law. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiixD.  Have  you  the  resolution  that  your  association  adopted? 

Mr.  Seitz.  No ;  I  have  not  the  resolution  with  me.  In  general  terms,  we  were 
a  committee  appointed  with  power  to  take  any  steps  that  might  be  deemed 
proper  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  condition  of  affairs. 

The  situation  is  about  this:  The  General  Paper  Company,  of  Chicago,  Is  a 
selling  corporation,  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  but  the 
mills  which  it  controls  are  not  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  but  are  scattered  through 
the  paper-making  States  of  the  West. 

We  have  the  General  Paper  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  of  which  J.  A,  Kimberly 
is  president ;  G.  A.  Whiting,  first  vice-president ;  L.  M.  Alexander,  secretary  and 
treasurer ;  William  Z.  Stuart,  second  vice-president,  and  John  A«  Davis,  manager 
of  sales. 

OONTBOLLED  MILLS. 

Itasca  Paper  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Minn. :  Frank  F.  Becker,  president ;  I* 
Lindauer,  vice-president ;  H.  G.  Becker,  secretary ;  A.  C.  Bossard,  treasurer  and 
manager. 

Hennepin  Paper  Company,  Littl^  Falls,  Minn.:  B.  F.  Nelson,  president;  Gil- 
bert M.  Walker,  vice-president;  W.  B.  Nelson,  secretary ;  W.  J.  Walker,  treasurer. 

Wolf  River  Paper  and  Fiber  Company,  Shawano,  Wis. :  W.  C.  Zachow,  presi- 
dent; Aug.  Anderson,  vice-president;  F.  D.  Naber,  treasurer  and  secretary; 
Hugh  Boyle,  superintendent 

Atlas  Paper  Company,  Neenah,  Wis.:  J.  A.  Kimberly,  president;  H.  Babcock, 
treasurer;  J.  A.  Kimberly,  Jr.,  secretary. 

Kimberly  and  Clark  Company,  Neenah,  Wis. :  J.  A.  Kimberly,  president ;  F.  J. 
Seusenbrenner,  vice-president;  H.  Babcock,  treasurer;  S.  F.  Shattuck,  secretary. 

Riverside  Fiber  and  Paper  Company,  Appleton,  Wis.:  H.  D.  Smith,  president; 
Thos.  Pearson,  vice-president;  W.  B.  Murphy,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  goieral 
manager. 
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Wauflan  Paper  Mills  Ck>mpaDy,  Brokaw,  Wis.:  Walter  Alexander,  president; 
Alexander  Stewart,  yice-president ;  ^W.  L.  Edmonds,  secretary  and  manager; 
BL  A.  Edmonds,  treasurer. 

Centralia  Pulp  and  Water-Power  Ck>mpany,  Centralia,  Wis.:  F.  GarrisoUt 
president,  treasurer,  and  general  manager;   L.  M.  Alexander,  secretary. 

Goipbined  Locks  Paper  Company,  Combined  Locks,  Wis.:  William  N.  Van 
Nortwick,  president ;  Jolm  S.  Van  Nortwick,  yice-president  and  treasurer ;  Wil- 
liam Van  Nortwick,  secretary. 

Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Ean  Claire,  Wis.:  D.  B.  Davis,  president; 
W.  L.  Davis,  vice-president  and  secretary ;  George  A.  Davis,  treasurer. 

Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. :  E.  T.  Harmon* 
president;  C.  F.  Kellogg,  vice-president;  William  Scott,  secretary;  George  W. 
Mead,  treasurer. 

Menasha  Paper  Company,  Menaslia,  Wis. :  S.  E.  Smith,  president ;  M.  H.  Bal- 
low,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  C.  W.  Howard  Company,  Menaslia,  Wis. :  C.  W.  Howard,  president ;  A.  W. 
Brown,  vice-presid#nt ;  F.  W.  Hawks,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Nekoosa  Paper  Company,  Nekoosa,  Wis. :  T.  E.  Nash,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager;  F.  Garrison,  vice-president;  L.  M.  Alexander,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

Falls  Manufacturing  Company,  Oconto  Falls,  Wis.:  A.  C.  Merriman,  presi- 
dent; G.  O.  Bergstrom,  vice-president;  W.  L.  Edmonds,  secretary;  E.  A.  Ed- 
monds, treasure  and  manager. 

Flambeau  Paper  Company,  Park  Falls,  Wis.:  William  P.  Harper,  presida:it; 
Scranton  Stockdale,  vice-president;  E.  P.  Sherry,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company,  Port  E^dwards,  Wis. :  Lewis  M.  Alex- 
ander, president;  John  McNaughton,  vice-president;  Frank  Garrison,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.:  George  A. 
Whiting,  president;  W.  T.  Whiting,  vice-president;  C.  A«  Babcock,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Tomahawk,  Wis.:  C.  B.  Pride,  presi- 
dent; A.  M.  Pride,  treasurer;  William  Eibel,  Jr.,  secretary. 

The  Petoskey  Fibre  Paper  Company,  Petoskey,  Mich. :  F.  M.  Aiken,  president ; 
W.  L.  Curtis,  first  vice-president;  S.  Rosenthal,  second  vice-president;  Ed.  D. 
Warner,  secretary;  George  H.  Dodge,  treasurer;  George  B.  Maurer,  manager. 

Northwest  Paper  Company,  Cloquet,  Minn.;  R.  M.  Weyerhaeuser,  president; 
R.  D.  Mussen,  yice-president  and  treasurer;  C.  I.  McNalr,  general  manager; 
E.  M.  Hoover,  secretary;  W.  K.  McNair,  superintendent. 

That  is  the  list  of  the  companies  making  up  the  General  Paper  Company,  of 
Chicago. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  The  General  Paper  Company  is  a  corporation,  as  you  under- 
stand it? 

Mr.  Seitz.  Yes,  sir ;  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  Thcso  companies  have  been  consolidated  into  that  company? 

Mr.  Seitz.  No;  these  companies  have  turned  their  products  over  to  the  Gen- 
eral Paper  Company  as  the  selling  agent,  and  they  are  no  longer  individual 
factors  in  the  paper  trade. 

In  other  words,  not  long  ago  Mr.  Hamlin  in  endeavoring  to  make  a  contract 
desired  to  buy  his  paper  of  the  Hennepin  Paper  Company,  which  was  in  his  own 
State,  and  made  a  paper  which  was  satisfactory  to  him,  but  he  was  not  allowed 
to  go  to  the  Hennepin  Paper  Company  and  buy  the  paper;  he  had  to  go  to 
Chicago  and  make  his  arrangements  with  the  manager  of  the  General  Paper 
Company  in  Chicago,  who  then  and  there  notified  him  that  it  was  not  convenient 
to  sell  paper  from  that  mill,  and  that  he  would  have  no  choice  in  the  matter, 
but  that  he  must  take  paper,  which  the  agent  designated,  from  the  mill  he  des- 
ignated, and  he  was  not  able  to  come  East  and  buy  paper  because  there  is  a 
territorial  division  between  the  International  Paper  Company  of  New  York 

Mr.  GiLLETT  (interrupting).  Who  is  Mr.  Hamlin? 

Mr.  Seitz.  He  is  the  publisher  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

There  is  a  division  of  territory  between  the  International  Paper  Company, 
which  controls  the  paper  mills  of  the  East,  and  the  General  Paper  Company, 
controlling  the  paper  mills  of  the  Northwest,  by  which  they  do  not  enter  upon 
each  other's  territory. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  There  are  only  two  companies  in  the  combination? 
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Mr.  Sbitz.  But  thej  reprraent  practically  all  the  paper  product  of  the  conntry, 
and  they  do  more  than  that,  because  they  actually  control  the  price  and  the  pro- 
duction of  other  mills. 

Mr.  LiTTLKFisLO.  The  Great  Northern  is  not  in  the  International  Pap» 
Company? 

Mr.  Seitz.  Mr.  Norris,  through  his  connection  with  the  Philadelphia  Ledger, 
buys  a  part  of  his  product  from  the  International  Paper  Company,  but  the 
New  York  Timed  and  the  New  York  World  both  buy  all  of  their  paper  from 
the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company.  Therefore  we  are  in  the  happy  position 
of  being  unselfish  in  this  instance.  We  are  not  concerned  personally  with  the 
International  Paper  Company,  but  we  are  concerned  with  the  effect  of  Its 
operations. 

Up  to  about  two  years  ago  it  was  possible  to  get  competing  figures  from  the 
International  Paper  Company — ^it  was  possible  to  go  out  among  the  independent 
mills  and  get  a  figure — but  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  the  manifestation 
became  evident.  It  was  two  years  ago  that  the  effort  was  first  made  to  get 
them  together  into  a  successful  combination  which  would  sl^ut  out  all  compe- 
tition and  make  a  uniform  price.  It  was  only  partially  successful.  I  know 
they  thought  they  had  us  cornered,  but  we  succeeded  in  evading  it  and  they 
finally  brought  about  this  condition  of  affairs,  and  this  is  where  I  think  the 
International  Paper  Company,  which  is  a  corporation,  falls  under  the  ban  of 
the  law,  while  the  General  Paper  Company,  in  our  minds,  is  obviously  an  or- 
ganization in  contravention  of  law.  They  have  made  an  arrangement  with 
every  independent  paper  mill  except  one 

Mr.  LiTTLKFiBXD  (interrupting).  That  Is  the  General  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Seitz.  The  International.  They  have  made  an  arrangement  with  every 
Independent  paper  mill  except  one  by  which  the  International  Paper  Company 
takes  all  of  the  surplus  product  of  these  mills  at  a  price.  In  other  words,  the 
Parson  Company  at  Brunswick 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD  (interrupting.)  What  is  the  company  excluded? 

Mr.  Seitz.  The  Great  Northern,  and  they  are  only  excluded  because  they 
have  no  surplus  paper.  They  are  not  factors  in  the  market  and  will  not  be  for 
a  long  time. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  So  far  as  controlling  the  price? 

Mr.  Seitz.  Yes,  sir;  this  situation  prevails:  The  Parsons  Company,  or  the 
St.  Regis  Company,  or  the  Henry  Company,  of  Connecticut,  or  any  of  the  mills 
scattered,  independent  mills,  are  allowed  to  sell  to  customers  whom  they  had 
previous  to  this  arrangement,  but  they  are  allowed  to  sell  to  people  who  have 
been  customers  of  the  International  Paper  Company.  They  are  allowed  to 
sell  to  each  other's  customers  to  a  limited  extent,  but  if  for  any  reason  the 
demand  falls  off  and  10,  20,  or  30  tons  that  might  previously  have  been  looking 
around  for  a  price,  is  promptly  turned  into  the  warehouses  of  the  International 
Paper  Company.  So,  there  is  no  fioatlng  paper  on  the  market.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  have  paper  loose  and  to  get  at  it. 

Mr.  Littlefield.  Does  that  include  the  Warren  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Seitz.  They  make  book  paper.  Our  complaint  applies  to  news  entirely. 
The  book-paper  combination  has  not  been  successful.  The  writing  mills  have 
a  combination  which  is  a  violation  of  the  antitrust  law,  and  the  box  l)oard 
manufacturers  recently  perfected  an  organization  in  violation  of  the  law,  but 
the  news  paper  makers  have  been  most  successful,  and  they  have  the  best 
system  of  holding  us  up.  This  method  on  the  part  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  becomes  doubly  effective  when  you  understand  what  has  been  done. 
When  they  organized  five  or  six  years  ago,  they  took  in  all  the  mills  and 
machinery  in  the  country,  the  mills  which  had  earned  two  or  three  fortunes, 
and  based  the  valuation  at  $22,000  per  ton,  whereas  the  modem  plants  are 
estimated  at  $12,(X)0  a  ton,  and  then  they  found  themselves  in  such  bad  shape 
that  they  at  once  had  to  turn  in  money  for  repairs,  and  their  own  statement 
shows  that  in  the  last  four  or  five  years  they  have  spent  $4,000,(X)0  in  repairs 
and  they  have  not  added  one  single  paper  machine  to  their  equipment,  except 
that  within  a  few  months  they  have  put  one  in  at  Bellows  Falls  for  making 
box  board.  They  reduced  the  speed  of  their  machines  and  their  output  from 
1,550  tons  down  to  1,150  or  1,200  tons.  They  have  not  added  one  single  news 
machine  since  the  paper  trust  was  organized. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Why  did  they  reduce  the  output? 

Mr.  Seitz.  For  the  purpose  of  marking  up  the  price ;  that  is  our  informatton. 

Mr.  Gillett.  How  mu(*h  higher  are  the  prices  now  than  they  were  a  year 
ago? 
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Mr.  Seitz.  I  think  tbe  market  price  of  paper  is  Just  about  $5  a  ton  higher 
than  a  year  ago,  and  it  is  from  $10  to  $14  a  ton  higher  Uian  it  was  four  yearn 
ago,  when  this  combination  went  into  eiOTect 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  What  percentage. 

Mr.  Seitz.  A  very  high  percentage.  The  paper  used  to  sell  on  the  market 
for  $33  a  ton.  It  was  sold  to  the  man  who  used  6,  10,  or  15  tons  a  day  for 
al)out  $36  a  ton.  It  is  now  selling — I  bought  excess  paper  last  week;  we 
overran  our  contract  supply  from  another  newspaper,  the  Staats-Zeitong — 
for  $2.35  a  hundred  pounds  as  against  our  former  price  of  $1.65. 

Mr.  GiLLESTT.  All  wood  pulp?  • 

Mr.  Seitz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Is  not  lumber  going  up  as  well  as  paper ;  Is  it  not  the  scarcity 
of  timber  that  is  producing  this  high  price? 

Mr.  Seitz.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Is  it  not  going  up  on  account  of  the  forests  becoming  exhausted? 

Mr.  Seitz.  I  listened  to  an  address  not  long  ago  of  Mr.  Lewellny  Powers,  in 
which  he  assured  us  he  had  figured  out  that  there  was  more  spruce  in  Maine 
to-day  than  there  ever  was.  He  had  figured  it  by  a  series  of  percentages  Uiat 
we  could  keep  cutting  timber  forever  and  never  get  caught  up.  He  is  one  of 
the  largest  owners  in  Maine  and  I  take  him  as  good  authority. 

The  timber  situation  was  this:  A  great  many  gentlemen  in  Maine  owned 
timber  lands  and  had  done  nothing  but  pay  taxes  on  them  for  a  hundred  years. 
I  own  some  timber  land  there  myself,  in  Congressman  Littlefleld's  district 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  pulp  wood  on  it,  but  this  is  what  hap- 
pened :  A  lot  of  the  people  who  were  loaded  up  with  timber  lands  unload^  them 
on  the  International  Paper  Company  at  a  very  high  price,  and  the  International 
Paper  Company  is  in  duty  bound  to  carry  the  timber  on  its  books  at  that  price, 
and  that  money  is  compounding  itself  about  every  twelve  years.  They  really 
put  themselves  in  a  position  very  much  as  the  Reading  Railroad  did  when  Mr. 
Gowan  bought  millions  of  dollars  of  coal  lands  that  have  not  been  touched  by 
the  pick  yet,  and  that  money  has  been  compounding  itself  since  1873.  There  is 
no  special  reason  why  the  newspapers  should  suffer  because  a  whole  lot  of  gen- 
tlemen who  owned  timber  lands  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  saw  fit  to  unload 
them  on  the  International  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  can  not  buy  those  coal  lands  at  the  original  purchase  price 
and  the  interest  on  them  to-day. 

Mr.  Seitz.  I  am  aware  that  the  coal  situation  has  gotten  into  exactly  the 
situation  the  paper  business  is  in,  as  the  Supreme  Court  observed  recently. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  What  is  the  prospect  of  getting  supplies  from  abroad? 

Mr.  Seitz.  The  timber  or  the  paper? 

Mr.  Db  Abmond.  The  pulp,  or  both. 

Mr.  Seitz.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  timber  now  consumed  is  brought  from  Can- 
ada; consumed  by  the  paper  companies. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Spruce? 

Mr.  Seitz.  Yes,  sir ;  mainly.  The  great  bulk  of  the  wood  of  the  northern  New 
York  companies  comes  from  Canada,  because  the  State  of  New  York  has  re- 
served so  much  of  the  forests  and  they  have  cut  so  heavily  in  the  Adirondack 
region  that  they  have  had  to  turn  to  Canada.  That  is  one  of  the  embarrass- 
ments of  tt^e  manufacturing  trade.  We  know  that  the  tariff  is  tabooed  in  this 
Congress,  but  we  do  feel  that  within  three  years'  time  the  International  Paper 
Company  and  all  other  paper  companies  will  be  coming  down  here  and  asking 
to  have  the  bar  taken  down. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  taking  down  the  bar  now? 

Mr.  Seitz.  There  would  be  no  effect,  because  there  are  no  surplus  paper  mills 
in  Canada. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Is  there  a  tariff  on  the  rough  timber? 

Mr.  Seitz.  There  is  no  tariff  on  the  rough  timber.  The  board  of  appraisers 
made  a  ruling  on  timber  trimmed  and  barked,  but  I  think  their  ruling  has  been 
upset  in  the  last  week.  The  pulp  wood  comes  in  free,  except  to  this  extent, 
that  the  Canadian  authorities  lay  an  export  tax  on  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Littlefield.  That  is  not  exactly  an  export  tax.  That  is  what  they 
charge  for  stumpage? 

Mr.  Seitz.  No;  I  think  Ontario  has  a  tax,  but  Mr.  Norris  has  those  facts 
more  in  detail. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  Do  I  understand  that  wood  pulp  comes  in  free? 

Mr.  Seitz.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  How  would  it  be  if  the  palp  came  in  free? 
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Mr.  0UTZ.  It  would  not  benefit  the  newspapers;  It  would  simply  benefit  the 
paper  eompanies.  As  the  x>aper  companies  are  now  organized  it  Is  not  possible 
to  get  any  benefit  from  the  tariff  or  any  other  legislation. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  If  the  tariff  were  out  of  the  way,  would  it  not  be  possible  to 
manulActure  paper  in  Canada  to  come  in  competition  with  these  fellows? 

Mr.  Seitz.  it  would  take  three  years  to  construct  an  ordinary  paper  mill,  and 
In  the  meantime 

Mr.  GiLLETT  (interrupting).  They  would  reduce  the  output? 

Mr.  Seitz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Is  the  output  sufficient  now  to  meet  the  demand? 

Mr.  Seitz.  It  is  not  sufficient  really  to  meet  the  demand  safely.  Last  fall  the 
International  Paper  Company  had  47,000  tons  of  excess  paper  that  it  had  gnth- 
ered  up  in  one  way  or  another.  All  last  summer  it  was  taking  the  siirplus 
product  of  the  other  mills  and  piling  it  up  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price,  and 
then  they  organized  a  shut  down  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  Where  do  they  have  their  storehouses? 

Mr.  Seitz.  They  are  scattered  at  depots  in  nearby  towns,  and  they  sold  abont 
60,000  tons  in  a  couple  of  weeks'  time.    I  will  show  you  how  it  affects  the  little 
newspapers.    The  editor  of  the  country  newspaper  has  bought  his  paper  for 
years  for  $2  a  hundred  pounds  or  $40  a  ton.    He  is  now  paying  $2.75.    See  wbat 
an  enormous  change — 75  cents.    He  is  still  selling  his  advertisements  at  so 
much  an  inch,  and  so  the  difference  comes  out  of  his  pocket.    The  newspaper 
can  not  pass  the  raise  along  to  the  customer.    We  sell  at  a  fixed  price.    Tbe 
great  bulk  of  the  circulation  of  the  United  States  is  1  cent,  sold  to  the  trade  for 
50  cents  a  hundred.    Advertising  rates  are  governed  by  competition  that  yon 
can  not  control  or  adjust.    We  have  had  long  battles  in  New  York  even  to  main- 
tain our  rates  and  we  can  not  pass  it  along.    The  paper  trust  comes  along  and 
says,  "  Why  do  you  not  raise  the  price  of  the  paper  to  2  cents  and  increase  the 
advertising  rates  and  hand  the  profits  over  to  us?  "    We  do  not  care  to  do  it. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  Are  the  advertising  rates  fixed,  or  do  they  vary? 

Mr.  Seitz.  They  are  getting  lower  all  the  time.  Practically,  the  newspapers 
are  between  three  kinds  of  conibiuations.  The  paper  trust  is  one;  then  there  is 
tile  labor  trust  on  the  other  hand,  and  now  we  have  the  dry-goods  trust  against 
us  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  What  does  the  dry-goods  trust  do? 

Mr.  Seitz.  They  direct  rates. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD,  Advertising  rates? 

Mr.   Seitz.  Yes,  sir.     They  withheld  nearly  $300,000  a  year  for  two  long 
weary  years  In  order  to  carry  a  point,  and  we  had  to  compromise  in  the  end. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Do  you  know  of  any  understanding  among  the  papers  as  to 
the  price  of  advertising? 

Mr.  Seitz.  There  is  none  whatever.  We  are  unable  to  do  it.  I  will  give  you 
an  instance.  Three  of  the  newspapers  in  New  York  had  a  rate  for  local  adver- 
tising. There  was  an  obnoxious  agent  who  organized  a  small  trust  of  his  own 
in  legal  advertising.  In  other  words,  he  went  around  and  did  legal  advertising 
for  a  salary,  and  the  result  was  that  the  papers  decided  he  was  operating  in 
restraint  of  trade,  and  they  cut  off  his  commission.  They  were  hauled  down 
to  the  police  court  and  the  magistrate  solemnly  decided  that  they  were  guilty  of 
a  conspiracy  and  punishable  by  imprisonment  and  fine.  They  were  the  Times, 
the  Evening  Post,  and  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  now  the  Globe.  We  can  not 
get  into  any  combination  together.  We  have  labor  on  one  side,  the  paper  com- 
bination on  the  other  side,  and  the  dry  goods  combination  on  the  other  side,  and 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  merely  common  people. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  AVhat  sort  of  legislation  could  Congress  enact  that  would 
help  you  out? 

Mr.  Seitz.  I  will  tell  you.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  a  fundamental  thing. 
The  uncertainty  of  the  English  tariff  policy  is  a  very  great  factor  In  anything 
we  may  want  to  do  here.  American  capital  Is  not  likely  to  go  to  Canada  and 
invest  itself  to  the  extent  that  a  paper  plant  requires,  with  all  the  uncertainty 
of  English  tariff  legislation  over  it,  which,  of  course,  would  provoke  retaliation. 
If  there  was  some  way  by  which  the  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  could  be  settled,  and  they  ought  to  be  settled,  and  our  manufacturers 
given  access  to  the  raw  material,  relief  would  follow.  I  have  talked  with  Cana- 
dian paper  men,  but  they  can  not  get  money  over  there.  I  have  a  trunk  full  of 
letters  and  they  all  say  that  the  Canadians  will  not  invest  any  money;  the 
Englishmen  have  been  swindled,  and  they  must  rely  upon  the  United  States. 
But  the  main  relief — the  important  relief — ^that  we  ought  to  have  and  the  only 
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way  we  can  get  it  is  by  regular  operation  of  the  law,  we  beliere,  in  diBsolving 
these  Illegal  combinations. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  accomplish  Just  ex- 
actly what  you  desire  and  what  you  have  Just  expressed  should  be  done? 

Mr.  Sbitz.  I  can  not  say  that  it  would  accomplish  it;  I  think  it  would  en- 
courage it. 

The  Chaibm AN.  You  think  that  this  resolution  would  obtain  a  single  thing 
that  you  do  uot  now  state  to  the  committee [ 

Mr.  Seitz.  We  want,  if  possible,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  get  something  started,  some- 
thing that  will  have  some  official  basis  for  a  beginning,  and  it  seems  that  this 
resolution  directing  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  make  a  proper  inquiry 
should  be  adoi)ted.  Of  course,  the  trust-hunting  business  is  new  and  lines  of 
pursuit  are  not  yet  laid  down,  but  there  is  apparently  a  process  developing  by 
which  we  can  reach  these  corporations. 

The  Chairman.  The  Attorney-General  has  money  at  his  disposal  for  this 
purpose,  and  I  do  not  know  that  the  committee  has  any  information  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  has  any  money  that  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  De  Armond.  Have  you  applied  to  the  Attorney-General  to  go  after  this 
trust? 

Mr.  Seitz.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ljttlefield.  Have  you  applied  to  the  Department  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  Seitz.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Littlefield.  Assuming  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney-General  or  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  investigate  this  question,  would  not  that  really  be 
the  proper  thing  to  do,  to  make  your  application  to  them  and  if  they  declined 
to  then  call  upon  somebody  to  give  them  Instructions  or  to  compel  them  to  move? 

Mr.  Seitz.  We  are  looking  for  some  point  of  initiative,  and  we  assumed  that 
Mr.  Lilley's  resolution,  which  was  introduced  independent  of  us,  I  might  say, 
provided  a  method  of  starting. 

Mr.  Lillet.  If  there  is  anything  wrong  with  the  procedure  I  am  at  fault 

Mr.  Littlefield.  I  am  only  making  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  Seitz.  I  know  this :  That  if  the  House  were  to  pass  this  resolution,  direct- 
ing an  inquiry,  it  would  at  once  arouse  considerable  interest  and  would  assist  us 
materially  in  getting  this  evidence  before  the  proper  people.  We  need  help  to 
do  it  Frankly,  we  believe  that  we  have  a  case,  as  I  said  before,  but  there  is  no 
actual  method  laid  down  for  getting  at  these  illegal  combinations. 

The  Chairman.  This  investigation  would  cost  considerable  money.  They 
would  have  to  employ  competent  parties  to  make  this  investigation  and  to  go 
through  the  country.  There  is  no  provision  of  law — I  have  been  reading  the 
law — and  they  have  no  authority  to  do  this  thing.  They  have  neither  the  men 
nor  the  money.  This  suggestion  has  been  made  with  reference  to  helping  you 
gentlemen  and  not  harming  you  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Seitz.  We  must  admit  that  we  are  not  familiar  with  the  bedt  method  of 
proceeding,  but  we  have  assumed  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  was  created 
for  this  purpose  and  that  it  was  in  some  maimer  subjective  to  the  House  of  Con* 
grees.  I  have  seen  some  statements  in  the  papers  that  the  Government  and 
Congress  were  not  having  very  much  to  do  with  each  other  and  that  might  be 
the  case,  but  it  did  seem  to  us  that  this  was  a  matter  that  ought  properly  to 
come  here. 

Mr.  Gillett.  You  should  proceed  against  this  trust  the  same  as  against  other 
trusts,  by  commencing  an  action.  Have  you  facts  and  figures  to  show  all  these 
things  to  submit  to  the  Attorney-General,  and  call  his  attention  to  tbem? 

Mr.  Seitz.  Naturally,  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of  force  to  bring  out  these 
agreements ;  it  has  Just  taken  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  bring  out  the 
facts  concerning  the  coal  combination. 

Mr.  Palmer.  How  did  they  start  the  proceeding  against  the  beef  trust? 

Mr.  LnxEY.  In  introducing  this  resolution  I  copied  the  resolution  that  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Martin,  of  South  Dakota.  That  resolution  has  passed  the 
House  instructing  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  make  the  investigation,  and 
following  that  precedent  I  introduced  this  resolution. 

Mr.  liiTTLEFiELD.  Thls  sesslou? 

Mr.  Lillet.  Yes,  sir;  only  three  or  four  weeks  ago»  I  simply  followed  that 
precedent 
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Mr.  Seits.  Here  1b  an  extract  from  a  broker's  circular: 

**  The  International  Paper  Company  had  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  preo- 
ent  winter  a  reserve  stock  of  more  than  60,000  tons  of  news  print  This  surplus 
stock,  amounting  in  value  to  more  than  ^,000,000,  has  In  the  past  few  weeks 
been  turned  into  cash." 

That  is  under  date  of  February  29. 

"  We  strongly  urge  the  purchase  of  the  International  Paper  Company's  stock 
around  present  prices  by  those  who  can  afford  to  wait  It  can  not,  by  any 
possibility,  sell  much  lower,  and  very  large  profits  In  the  near  future  are  cer- 
tain." 

A  little  later  they  issued  another  one : 

"There  is  no  industrial  company  in  America  whose  business  is  to-day  in  a 
more  prosperous  condition  than  that  of  the  International  Paper  Company. 
From  the  price  of  the  stock  one  would  suppose  the  company  upon  the  verge  of  a 
receivership.    Such  is  not  the  case,  however. 

*'  We  earnestly  recommend  holders  of  steel  common  to  exchange  It  for  paper 
common.  A  year  ago  steel  common  was  worth  twice  as  much  as  paper  common. 
A  year  hence  paper  common  will  be  worth  twice  as  much  as  steel  common* 
Steel  conmion  will  then  be  selling  in  the  twenties." 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  What  is  that  an  extract  from? 

Mr.  Seitz.  From  a  circular  of  Hunt,  Ellis  &  Co.  Then  we  wrote  them  a  letter, 
and  they  said: 

"The  situation  with  the  I.  P.  Co.  Is  much  more  bullish  at  the  present  time 
than  at  the  time  this  letter  was  written.  The  price  of  paper  has  had  consider- 
able advance  since  that  time,  and  all  the  long-time  contracts  of  the  I.  P.  Co., 
which  have  been  running  at  prices  of  from  }  to  }  cents  per  pound  below  the 
market  for  the  past  year,  have  expired,  or  will  expire  within  the  next  two  or 
three  months.  Most  of  these  contracts  have  already  expired  and  have  been  re- 
newed at  higher  prices.  Several  of  them  expire  May  1  and  will  be  renewed  at 
higher  prices." 

In  other  words,  there  is  absolutely  no  escape.  Some  friends  who  run  news- 
papers in  Philadelphia,  where  for  years  they  bought  the  paper  at  $1.85,  the 
freight  rates  being  a  little  less  favorable  than  in  New  York.  Now  everyone  has 
been  hoisted  to  $2.25  this  year,  and  they  simply  could  not  get  bids.  They  went 
around  to  the  International  Paper  Company  and  everybody  else,  but  they  were 
only  able  to  buy  from  the  man  they  had  bought  from  previously  and  at  the 
price  he  named.  The  scheme  is  as  dead  open  and  shut  as  any  game  that  was 
ever  played. 

Mr.  Palmes.  Does  the  International  Paper  Company  pay  any  dividends  on  its 
common  stock? 

Mr.  Seitz.  Not  any  dividends  on  its  common  stock.  It  paid  two  dividends, 
nntil  the  common  stock  had  been  loaded  on  the  public.  It  pays  6  per  cent 
regularly  on  its  preferred  stock.  . 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  your  paper  from  the  Illinois  company? 

Mr.  Seitz.  The  Great  Northern  Pai)er  Company  in  Maine. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  the  Illinois  Paper  Company  engage  in  interstate  com- 
merce? 

Mr.  Seftz.  There  is  a  dividing  line.  They  have  divided  the  territory.  They 
do  not  come  east  of  the  Indiana  line  and  the  other  company  does  not  go  west, 
except  to  old  customers 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  you  got  your  paper  from  the  Illinois  company, 
do  you  pay  there  and  have  them  ship  it,  or  do  they  ship  it  and  sell  It  to  your 
company? 

Mr.  Seitz:  They  ship  It  on  our  orders,  but  it  Is  all  controlled  through  the  one 
agency.    There  is  one  price. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  discussed  the  question  In  your  mind  as  to  the 
power  of  Congress  to  send  up  there  and  Investigate  their  business? 

Mr.  Seitz.  No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  De  Armond.  What  effect.  If  any,  has  the  tariff  on  pulp  had  in  helping 
these  people  to  effect  this  combination? 

Mr.  Seitz.  It  was  not  a  very  great  factor,  because  before  the  consolidation 
there  was  not  much  of  an  outside  pulp  supply.  Since  then  large  mills  have 
been  built  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Db  Armond.  The  pulp  could  have  come  in  easily  without  the  restriction 
of  the  high  tariff? 

Mr.  Seitz.  But  they  have  consolidated  everything. 
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Mr.  Db  AuMoxn).  Before  the  consolldation,  was  not  tbe  tariff  on  wood  palp 
an  important  factor  in  helping  them  to  promote  this  organization? 

Mr.  Seitz.  I  would  not  say  so. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  Then  what  is  the  use  of  keeping  it  on? 

Mr.  Settz.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  And  there  never  was  any  use  of  putting  it  on? 

Mr.  Seitz.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  That  is  a  very  small  thing  which  Gongress  could  do. 

Mr.  Seitz.  I  am  in  favor  of  reciprocity  with  Canada. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  Suppose  we  took  it  off  straight  without  any  reciprocity,  that 
would  not  hurt  you  geutlemeii? 

Mr.  Seitz.  You  would  not  gain  all  the  advantages,  because  the  Canadians 
would  probably 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  (Interrupting.)  But  would  it  not  aid  the  people  in  buying 
paper? 

Mr.  Seitz.  No,  sir;  it  would  simply  increase  the  profits  of  the  paper  trust. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  A  tariff  can  be  effective  in  making  a  trust  and  not  effective 
in  taking  it  off? 

Mr.  Seitz.  The  tariff  on  wood  pulp  is  light,  but  the  tax  on  paper  is  very  high. 

Mr.  Db  Abmond.  Why  should  not  taking  the  tariff  off  of  paper  have  some 
effect? 

Mr.  Seitz.  It  would  in  about  three  or  four  years'  time. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  That  is  on  the  hypothesis  that  you  get  a  settled  condition  in 
Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Seitz.  Yes,  sir ;  but  you  can  not  tell  anything  about  it  in  advance. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  Suppose  you  took  the  tariff  off  of  wood  pulp  and  paper; 
what  effect  would  that  have? 

Mr.  Seitz.  None ;  because  these  men  control  the  paper  product  absolutely,  and 
you  would  simply  pay  them  an  increased  profit. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  Would  not  paper  be  sent  here  from  other  countries? 

Mr.  Seitz.  I  think  most  undoubtedly,  if  we  got  the  tariff  off  of  paper.  Then 
it  would  be  possible  for  American  capital  to  go  to  Canada  and  safely  engage  in 
the  paper  business.  * 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  Is  not  that  the  most  effective  way  to  destroy  the  trust — ^to 
take  the  tariff  off  of  wood  pulp  and  paper  and  allow  them  to  come  in  free? 

Mr.  Seitz.  I  do  not  know.  The  tendency  of  modern  business  is  such  that 
everybody  is  making  necessary  arrangements,  and  it  does  not  matter  what  the 
law  says  or  the  tariff,  the  combinations  are  so  strong  tliat  ordinary  things  do 
not  affect  them. 

Mr.  Littlefield.  You  would  not  look  upon  it  as  essential? 

Mr.  Seitz.  No,  sir.  Although  I  do  not  believe  in  tariff — ^bcing  a  Democrat— 
but  when  you  ask  me  the  exact  facts,  they  fix  the  price  and  they  have  the  ad* 
vantage,  and  they  do  not  concede  any  of  it  to  the  consumer.  They  do  not  have 
to ;  they  are  a  monopoly — ^a  trust. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  Would  it  not  tend  to  break  the  power  of  the  combination  if 
paper  was  brought  in  from  abroad? 

Mr.  Seitz.  These  people  are  selling  in  London  at  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a 
pound  below  the  New  York  price.    There  is  no  paper  made  in  London. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  If  it  could  be  made  in  Canada  profitably  and  it  could  come 
In  here,  these  people  here  would  have  to  put  down  the  price? 

Mr.  Seitz.  I  think  myself  that  in  three  or  four  years'  time  thefie  companies 
will  themselves  reach  the  point  where  they  will  want  the  tariff  taken  off,  so 
they  can  invest  money  in  Canada  to  enlarge  their  business. 

Mr.  Littlefield.  You  say  they  are  selling  abroad  cheaper  than  at  home? 

Mr.  Seitz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Littlefield.  Is  that  peculiar  to  the  International  Paper  Company  and 
the  General  Paper  Company,  or  does  the  Northern  Paper  Company  engage  in 
that? 

Mr.  Seitz.  They  all  have  a  price  for  so  much  a  pound  for  export. 

Mr.  Littlefield.  The  Northern  Company  does  that  same  kind  of  business? 

Mr.  Seitz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LrTTLEFiELD.  Does  the  Northern  Paper  Company  export  a  part  of  its 
product? 

Mr.  SErrz.  Some  to  Australia  in  cargo  lots.  They  are  not  sending  out  any 
now.    The  Australia  paper  is  very  largely  furnished  by  the  Parsons  Company. 

Mr.  Lrm-RriELD.  They  are  not  in  the  trust  either? 

Mr.  Ssm.  They  are  in  a  deal  where  the  trust  takes  their  surpliu  producti 
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Mr.  LiTn.BrnELD.  Not  In  the  comblnatton,  but  they  sell  under  the  aame  dr- 

cumstancee? 

Mr.  Seitz.  Yes,  sir.  The  combination  does  not  undertake  to  Interfere  with 
their  customers.  They  have  divided  our  trade  and  passed  it  around  In  a  per- 
fectly friendly  way. 

Just  to  show  yon  how  frightened  the  paper  merchants  are  in  New  York* 
I  was  advised  by  a  friend,  in  whose  office  paper  salesmen  congregate,  that  they 
could  not  make  a  sale  without  calling  up  the  International  Paper  Company 
and  asking  them  if  it  was  all  right.  You  say  to  a  paper  salesman  in  New  York 
to-day,  "  I  want  to  buy  500  tons  of  paper,"  and  he  will  say,  "  I  will  let  you  know 
in  an  hour,'*  and  he  goes  away  and  calls  up  the  International  Paper  Company 
by  telephone  and  sees  if  he  is  free  to  sell.  I  tried  an  independent  concern  which 
handles  $5,000,000  worth  of  paper  a  year,  and  the  head  salesman  said,  **  1  would 
like  to  do  this  for  you,  but  we  can  not;  the  International  will  not  let  ua.  If 
we  start  to  sell  you,  they  will  cut  off  our  stock." 

Mr.  Paliceb.  Is  the  trust  combination  making  a  great  deal  of  money  or  Just 
making  a  bare  living? 

Mr.  SErrz.  I  do  not  know.  They  carry  $00,000,000  capital  and  surplus  on 
$20,000,000  of  gross  annual  business — a  terrific  load  in  proportion.  They  had 
a  number  of  long-time  contracts  around  $36  or  $37.50  a  ton.  These  contracts 
are  expiring,  and  the  paper  trust,  through  its  power  and  through  its  relations^ 
has  been  able  to  mark  the  price  np  from  $6  to  $14  a  ton. 

Mr.  PiXMEB.  Did  not  they  go  into  the  combine  because  the  little  concerns  were 
going  into  bankruptcy  and  it  was  simply  a  question  of  ruin  or  else  combining? 

Mr.  Seitz.  I  do  not  know,  but  immediately  after  the  combination  was  formed 
they  were  buying  $40,000  race  horses  and  building  Riverside  drive  palaces  until 
they  went  broke  in  Wall  street. 

Mr.  De  AiMOND.  Everyone  of  them  went  into  bankruptcy? 

Mr.  Seitz.  They  had  already  made  one  fortune,  and  they  sold  the  mills  and 
made  a  new  one. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFDELD.  It  Is  the  duty  undoubtedly  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  law ;  you  so  understand  it? 

Mr.  Seitz.  That  is  the  popular  theory. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  Assumiug  that  to  be  the  fact,  is  it  not  the  first  duty  of  the 
people  who  complain  of  such  a  combination  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  the  fact  and  request  them  to  proceed,  and  then  in  defoult 
of  their  proceeding,  to  see  what  further  remedy  they  may  have;  would  it  not 
be  fair,  in  your  judgment,  to  leave  the  proceeding  to  the  Department  of  Justice? 

Mr.  Seitz.  I  had  such  a  high  opinion  of  executive  power  that  I  would  like 
to  see  them  try  it 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  But  would  it  not  be  a  fair  proposition  to  present  the  facts  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  before  we  assumed  to  direct  a  proceeding  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  they  were  not  willing  to  proceed? 

Mr.  Seitz.  Well,  I  do  not  know ;  I  feel,  as  I  said  before,  that  the  only  way  to 
get  after  these  fellows  is  to  make  them  feel  that  there  is  a  widespread  interest, 
and  we  have  come  forward  to  our  own  rei)resentatives,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, to  see  whether  or  not  they  will  take  up  this  matter.  It  is  a  large  and 
important  interest,  and  we  are  not  here  in  a  selfish  position  at  all.  We  have 
given  every  advantage  away. 

The  price  of  the  newspapers  used  to  be  5  and  6  cents  a  copy.  It  is  now  1  cent 
a  copy,  and  if  there  was  a  half-cent  coin  we  would  probably  be  selling  at  that 
price. 

Mr.  Palmes.  Do  you  run  your  newspapers  for  benevolent  purposes  or  as  busi- 
ness propositions? 

Mr.  Seitz.  Most  newspapers  are  run  by  gentlemen  who  have  sporting  blood, 
different  from  any  other  enterprise.  They  are  all  very  much  alike,  and  they 
take  all  sorts  of  chances  and  do  things  that  would  make  ordinary  business  men 
shiver. 

Mr.  Palmes.  How  much  money  does  the  New  York  World  make  every  year 
over  and  above  expenses? 

Mr.  Seitz.  I  think  the  profits  of  the  New  York  World  on  the  basis  of  the  gross 
business  done  represents  just  about  one-half  of  the  percentage  earned  by  the 
paper  trust 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  mean  In  dollars. 

Mr.  Seitz.  I  would  not  be  at  liberty  to  tell  yon.  I  assume  that  the  news- 
papers in  New  York  City  do  a  gross  business  of  $15,000,000  a  year,  and  earn 
abont  5  per  cent  on  this  sum.    However,  the  difference  between  the  inlos  «l 
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?iper  to-day  and  the  price  we  have  been  expected  to  pay  would  cost  the  New 
ork  World  |338,000  a  year.  That  is  an  increase  of  33i  per  cent  What  busi- 
ness will  pay  33i  per  cent  increase  and  have  anything  left?  I  tell  you  that 
there  are  half  a  dozen  newspapers  in  New  York  City  that  will  have  to  face  a 
deficit  in  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Ltttlefield.  The  Increase  of  33i  per  cent  has  taken  plac^  within  what 
period  of  time? 

Mr.  SsiTz.  The  last  two  years.  They  have  now  so  perfected  their  organiza- 
tion that  they  are  in  a  position  to  enforce  it  universally ,  which  they  were  not 
before. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  Is  not  the  eflfect  of  keeping  the  tariff  on  paper  and  on  wood 
pulp  to  aid  these  fellows  who  have  formed  this  paper  trust  in  the  United  States 
to  monopolize  in  a  comparatively  short  time  most  of  the  supply  of  timber  over 
In  Canada? 

Mr.  Seitz.  That  Is  true. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  Then  they  will  be  in  favor  of  taking  the  duty  off  f 

Mr.  Seitz.  Yes,  sir ;   I  think  you  are  quite  right 

STATEMENT    OF   MB.    JOHN    NOBBIS,    BUSINESS    MANAGEB   NEW 
YOBK  TIMES,  41  PABK  BOW,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission  I  will  attempt  to  sum- 
marize the  complaints  which  newspaper  publishers  make  respecting  combina- 
tions of  paper  makers.  We  are  told  that  your  inquiry  must  be  limited  to  that 
phase  of  the  subject  which  affects  interstate  commerce,  and  therefore  I  will 
try  to  exclude  all  facts  that  relate  to  the  tariff  oppressions  of  the  paper  com- 
binations and  will  confine  myself  to  those  aspects  of  the  paper  manufkcturlng 
combination  which  are  clearly  within  the  Supreme  Court  definition  of  inter- 
state commerce. 

The  resolution  referred  to  your  committee  authorizes  an  investigation  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  into  the  following  subjects:  The  high 
price  of  news-print  paper,  the  scarcity  of  paper,  and  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  combinations  which  have  produced  high  prices  or  scarcity. 

We  appear  as  the  authorized  representatives  of  230  newspapers  comprising 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association.  We  appear  as  consumers  of 
more  than  thr€*e-fourths  of  all  the  news-print  paper  made  in  the  United  States. 
We  appear  as  employers  and  protectors  of  workingmen  numbering  40  to  1  as 
compared  with  the  workers  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  paper  companies.  These 
considerations  entitle  us,  at  least,  to  your  favorable  attention.  There  are  prac- 
tically 63  n(*ws-print  paper  mills  in  the  United  States,  producing  about  600,000 
tons  annually,  for  which  the  newspapers  pay  $26,000,000  per  annum. 

We  complain  that  the  news-print  paper  mills  west  of  the  Indiana  State  line 
have  organized  into  an  Illegal  combination  known  as  "The  General  Paper 
Company,"  whi#h  acts  as  the  selling  agency  for  those  mills.  It  dictates  to 
newspaper  proprietors  In  various  States  where  and  how  they  shall  obtain  their 
paper  supplies  and  the  prices  they  shall  pay  for  the  paper.  It  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  dictate  to  a  newspaper  proprietor  what  width  of  roll  he  shall  use;  in 
other  words,  to  prescribe  the  size  of  press  he  shall  use  for  prluting  his  paper, 
paper. 

We  complain  that  the  International  Paper  Company — a  manufacturing  com- 
bination of  30  mills — ^has  arranged  with  the  General  Paper  Company  for  the  ap- 
portionment of  territory  and  for  the  apportionment  of  customers. 
'  We  complain  that  the  International  Paper  Company  has  arranged  with  out- 
side mills  of  the  East  for  the  purchase  of  their  surplus  product.  In  order  that 
It  may  control  prices,  and  we  complain  that  it  has  sold  its  surplus  in  Great 
Britain  at  lower  prices  than  it  demanded  la  New  York  City  for  the  same  article. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  Doos  that  mean  net  prices  in  London? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Absolutely  delivered  on  the  sidewalk  in  Great  Britain  lees  than 
delivered  on  the  sidewalk  in  New  York  City  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  LrrTLETiKLD.  That  means  the  freight  added? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Yes,  sir;  c.  1.  f. 

Mr.  liiTTLEFiELD.  The  freight  added  to. that  shows  the  difference  between  the 
prices  they  really  receive? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Yes,  sir;  Insurance  and  freight. 

Mr.  LnTUEFiKLD.  How  mudi  is  that;  how  much  leeiY 
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Mr.  NoBBis.  The  price  which  th^  Bold  In  Great  Britain  was  $2.08  per  100 
pounds,  forty  dollars  and  some  odd  cents  per  ton,  while  they  were  demanding 
from  $2.25  to  $2.60  per  100  pounds  In  New  York  City. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  Do  you  know  what  the  freight  Is? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  The  difference  brought  the  net  price  In  New  York  dellyered  on 
the  sidewalk  to  $1.75.  There  was  a  difference  of  about  50  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  or  $10  per  ton,  added  by  reason  of  this  paper  combination. 

Mr.  De  Abmoih).  Nearly  331  per  cent? 

Mr.  NoBBiB.  Yes,  sir ;  substantially  that 

We  complain  that  all  the  paper  mills  East  and  West  conspired  to  close  their 
mills  on  November  25,  1903,  and  that  they  produced  a  panic  in  prices  and  In 
supply ;  In  effect  that  they  Imperiled  the  continuity  of  newspaper  publication. 

We  complain  that  the  producers  of  sulphite  pulp  have  combined  to  stimulate 
the  prices  of  that  Important  factor  In  the  production  of  paper. 

We  complain  that  In  other  branches  of  the  paper  trade,  In  writings,  In  card- 
board, and  In  book  paper,  similar  combinations  have  been  made,  all  of  which 
tend  to  strengthen  that  conspiracy  in  news-print  paper,  which  Is  the  special 
object  of  this  Inquiry. 

We  complain  that  these  various  combinations  and  conspiracies  have  Interfered 
with  the  currents  of  trade;  that  they  have  produced  artificial  conditions,  and 
that  they  have  menaced  an  interest  which  is  entitled  to  your  protection. 

I  am  prepared  to  give  specifications  on  any  of  the  points  which  I  have  stated 
here,  and  I  am  also  anxious  to  correct  a  few  possible  misapprehensions  which 
may  have  arisen  from  the  questions  and  answers  which  have  been  given  tfali 
morning. 

First,  as  to  the  time  that  would  be  required  for  new  mills  or  active  competi- 
tion with  the  present  output.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  this  branch  of  the  subject ; 
It  is  the  tariff  branch  of  It,  which  Is  wide  and  which  is  not  within  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  resolution ;  but  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misapprehension 
I  want  briefly  to  state  that  with  free  pulp  it  would  be  possible  In  six  months  to 
equip  paper  mills — that  is,  to  set  up  the  paper  machines  and  appurtenances 
of  paper  mills — ^that  would  entirely  affect  and  control  the  supply  of  paper.  It 
would  take  two  and  one-half  years,  possibly,  to  develop  water  power  and  to 
build  pulp  mills  and  sulphite  plants  and  paper  mills  combined,  but  with  free 
pulp  It  would  only  require  an  investment  of  $3,000  per  ton  of  daily  output  and 
only  six  months  in  which  to  produce  paper  which  would  entirely  relieve  the 
present  situation.  That  pulp  would  naturally  come  from  Canada,  where  there 
are  limitless  supplies. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Who  would  produce  it? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  American  manufacturers  of  paper. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Are  there  some  manufactories  in  existence  now? 

Mr.  N0BBI&  Yes,  sir ;  there  are. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Would  that  relieve  the  situation? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  comer  the  pulp  supply  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  In  Canada  there  are  supplies  of  spruce  wood  extending 
from  Labrador  to  the  Yukon  and  from  the  St.  Lbwrence  River  back  to  the  Hud- 
son Bay. 

Mr.  Gillette.  That  Is  not  the  question  I  am  getting  at.  Suppose  the  pulp 
came  In  without  any  tariff,  would  it  be  bought  up  by  the  people  who  formed 
the  imper  trust? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Not  at  all.  It  would  then  be  open  to  any  manufacturer.  Any 
man  who  could  put  up  his  little  paper  machine  and  who  wanted  to  turn  ont 
25  tons  per  day  of  white  paper  on  a  paper  machine  on  an  Investment  of  $100,000, 
covering  everything,  could  go  Into  the  manufacture  of  news-print  paper  and 
could  successfully  compete  with  the  combination  or  the  aggregation  of  combi- 
nations. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  What  is  the  tariff  on  pulp? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  $1.67  per  ton. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  What  is  the  tariff  on  paper? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Six  dollars  per  ton. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  On  news  paper? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  On  news  print  costing  less  than  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Is  that  duty  ad  valorem  or  specific? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  It  is  specific.  I  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee when  this  rate  was  fixed — ^when  the  paper  schedules  were  considered — and 
on  the  other  side  were  William  A.  Russell,  Wellington  Smith,  Warner  Miller, 
and  Mr.  Chiahnlm,  gentlemen  whom  Mr.  Llttlefield  knows.    I  then  charged  that 
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this  parUcnlar  combination  was  planning  to  raise  prices,  and  tbey  all  denied  it 
Tbey  all  said  that  tbe  manufacturers  could  not,  if  they  wanted  to,  raise  the 
price  of  news-print  paper,  because  if  they  did  so  they  would  simply  hold  the 
umbrella  over  the  outside  manufacturer;  but  they  have  since  found  a  way  by 
which  they  have  brought  all  the  gentlemai  in  under  the  umbrella,  whereby  the 
average  selling  price  has  been  increased  $10  per  ton,  and  whereby  the  newspa- 
per publishers  are  taxed  annually  $5,000,000  because  of  these  artiflcialities, 
and  because  of  the  advantages  which  they  have  taken  of  the  tariff  rates. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  That  is  the  result  of  the  recent  Increase  in  price? 

Mr.  KoBRis.  It  is  the  result  of  the  increase  in  price,  all  of  which  does  not 
now  go  to  them.  This  point  I  will  explain,  if  it  is  of  any  value  to  the  commit- 
tee. They  have  increased  the  cost  to  us,  but  they  have  also  put  up  the  price 
on  themselves. 

Mr.  LrrTLEFiELn.  By  Increased  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  KoBBis.  Yes,  sir;  unwittingly.  When  they  were  organized  they  figured 
that  they  would  make  economies  in  six  different  directions,  that  they  would 
gain  by  reason  of  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  salesmen;  that  they  would 
gain  by  reason  of  the  economies  in  wholesale  purchases ;  that  they  would  gain 
l»y  reason  of  the  reduction  of  railroad  transportation.  That  is,  instead  of  a 
publication  at  Bangor  getting  its  supply  of  paper  from  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  It 
would  get  its  supply  from  the  nearest  mill — Rumford  or  Otis  Fall— and  that 
Niagara  Falls  would  supply  Chicago. 

Mr.  I-JTTLEFiELD.  Thereby  shortening  the  distance? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  there  were  other  things  by  reason  of  the 
change  in  time  by  which  they  would  save  $2  a  ton,  but  when  the  company  was 
organized  the  entire  situation  was  changed.  The  managers  lost  their  idea  of 
enlightened  self-interest,  which  they  had  promised  should  control  them,  and 
they  started  out  to  buy  woodlands.  They  acquired  1,600  square  miles  of  wood- 
lands in  the  United  States  and  they  acquired  over  1,000  square  miles  of  wood- 
lands in  Canada,  and  they  proceeded  wildly  to  acquire  lands  to  stop  other 
companies  from  buying  lands  or  setting'  up  competition.  In  that  way  they 
increased  the  price  of  timber  tracts  In  the  State  of  Maine,  for  instance,  from 
66  cents  per  acre  to  $3  per  acre,  and  in  the  same  way  the  prices  of  the  lumber- 
man's supplies — the  felts,  the  supply  of  wires  for  their  machines,  and  the  supply 
of  labor — everything  was  marked  up,  until  finally  it  worked  against  all  of  them. 
They  even  Influenced  legislation  by  which  they  delayed  any  provision  for  the 
storage  of  water  which  might  help  rivals.  They  stopped  those  things  for  a 
period  of  years. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELn.  Do  you  mean  us  to  understand  that  the  price  per  acre  in 
Maine  was  only  65  cents  prior  to  the  organization? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  have  the  authority  of  the  paper  men  themselves  that  they 
could  buy  those  timber  tracts  for  65  cents  an  acre,  and  as  the  result  of  those 
purchases,  which,  I  think,  were  largely  made  through  Mr.  Burbauk,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  the  prices  were  marked  up,  not 
by  their  choice,  but  as  a  result  of  the  competition  of  the  buying  which  they 
were  doing,  to  $3. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  You  get  your  information  from  representatives  of  the  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Quite.    I  went  up  there  before  the  ground  was  broken. 

Mr.  LiTTLEPiEiJ).  The  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  represents  an  actual 
Investment  of  cash,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  think  they  all  originally  represented  an  investment  of  cash. 

Mr.  LITTT.EFIELD.  The  Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  its  capitalization,  is 
based  practically  upon  an  investment? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  do  not  know.  I  would  not  give  a  certificate  of  character  to  any 
paper  company  as  to  capitalization.    I  assume  that  it  is  so. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  I  do  uot  kuow  what  the  facts  are.  I  presume  you  are  well 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Schench,  who  was  the  promoter  and  is  now  the  general 
manager  of  the  Great  Northern  Company? 

Mr.  NoBBia  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  mill  has  proved  to  be  a 
profitable  investment  for  the  capital? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  highly  so.  I  know  one  other  paper  plant 
which  is  making  $10  per  ton  profit  in  ordinary  periods,  and  which  in  the  month 
of  February,  because  of  abnormal  conditions  made  only  (3,000,  and  the  manager 
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complained  to  me  because  of  the  sitaation,  which  was  the  result,  primarily,  of 
an  illegal  combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  but  attributed  by  those  people  to 
natural  conditions,  namely,  a  drought,  and  that  brings  me  to  the  situation  on 
November  25,  1903,  when  all  the  paper  mills  East  and  West  decided  to  dose 
down  for  one  week. 

On  the  Ist  of  November,  1903,  the  paper  men  found  that  there  were  47,000 
tons  of  white  paper  on  hand.  That  was  only  one  month's  supply  for  the  entire 
market,  but  it  was  7,000  tons  more  than  they  had  upon  the  corresponding  day 
of  the  previous  year.  Accordingly  in  that  month,  by  means  which  we  hope 
through  the  passage  of  this  resolution  and  the  aid  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce we  shall  be  enabled  to  uncover,  an  arrangement  was  made  whereby  all 
these  mills  Rhut  down  and  starved  the  market  to  the  extent  of  12,000  tons. 
Then  they  discovered  that  a  drought  which  had  prevailed  in  some  sections,  ac- 
cording to  their  statements,  since  last  April  had  not  been  broken  and  that 
the  severe  winter  froze  all  of  the  precipitation  so  that  the  rainfall  could  not 
come  into  the  streams,  and  thereby  the  power  to  grind  wood  into  pulp  was 
diminished. 

They  were  forced  to  buy  pulp  from  Canadian  and  from  Norwegian  mills. 
By  reason  of  that  shortage  of  pulp  they  marked  up  the  price  to  $2.50  per  100 
pounds,  and  in  some  cases  they  absolutely  refused  to  supply  paper  at  any  price. 
They  sent  letters  to  the  newspaper  publishers  politely  asking  them  to  cut  their 
circulation  in  half  and  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  paper  because  of  this  critical 
situation  produced  by  that  shut  down  which  they  had  made  on  the  25th  of 
November. 

Mr.  Ljttlkfield.  They  wanted  your  cooperation? 

Mr.  NoBsis.  They  were  imposing  upon  us  the  penalties  due  to  their  interfer- 
ence with  natural  conditions. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  Do  most  of  the  paper  mills  depend  upon  water  power  for 
their  motive  power? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  No  news-paper  mill  can  possibly  compete  unless  it  has  cheap 
water  power.  The  ordinary  manufacturing  standard  has  been  water  power, 
costing  about  $5  per  annum.  However,  the  Niagara  Falls  paper  mill  has  been 
able  to  produce  paper  cheaply  at  $8  or  $9  per  horse  per  annum.  It  has  the 
benefit  of  special  and  favorable  conditions  in  other  respects. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  So  that  the  manufacture  of  paper,  so  far  as  this  country  io 
concerned,  is  largely  controlled  and  concentrated  at  the  location  of  available 
water  power? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  would  answer  that  briefly  by  stating  that  there  are  six  factors 
for  successful  news-print  paper  manufacture.  B^rst,  cheap  and  ample  water 
supply. 

Mr.  LiTTLErnELD.  That  is,  water  power? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Yes,  sir;  water  supply.    Cheap  and  ample  wood  supply — spruce. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  Thnt  means,  among  other  things,  contiguity  to  the  mills, 
because  if  they  were  compelled  to  carry  it  too  far  it  would  make  it  a  failure? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Yes,  sir.  Cheap  rates  to  the  market,  preferably  water.  Next, 
wholesale  production ;  next,  the  concentrated  supervision  at  one  place,  and,  last, 
the  best  and  most  improved  machinery. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  There  has  been  quite  a  transition  in  the  paper-making  ma- 
chinery in  the  last  fifteen  years? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  one  factor  which  entered  into  all  the  troubles  which  the  In- 
ternational Paper  Company  has  encountered  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  when 
it  combined  there  were  24  mills  with  a  total  of  98  paper  machines,  of  which  50 
were  worthless  and  of  which  only  48  were  fit  for  the  competition  which  then 
prevailed.  The  cry  of  bankruptcy,  which  these  men  set  up,  came  from  men  who 
had  old  machines,  and  who  were  located  on  exhausted  water  courses  and  con- 
tiguous to  denuded  timber  tracts. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Why  did  they  take  them  in? 

Mr.  Nobbis.  To  purchase  peace,  and  because  they  figured  that  by  the  econo- 
mies they  would  make  with  the  concentration  of  manufacture  they  could  cut  the 
watermelon  so  as  to  give  every  one  of  them  a  good  slice.  The  gentleman  who 
organized  the  combination  was  the  gentleman  who  had  those  old  machines  on 
exhausted  water  courses,  Mr.  William  A.  RusRell,  of  Bellows  Falls,  the  president 
of  the  company,  its  genius,  its  inspiration,  the  man  who  made  it  possible. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  So  he  was  operating  his  plants  at  a  loss  at  that  time  be- 
cause of  their  inefficient  machinery  and  lack  of  fiicilities? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  He  was  a  gentleman  who  was  complaining  most  deeply  of  the 
cuts  in  prices  and  the  panic  in  paper,  though  he  was  an  extremely  wealthy  man 
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and  had  other  large  interests  outside  of  Bellows  Falls.  He  was  interested  in 
book  paper  mills,  among  other  things. 

Mr.  LxTTLETiELD.  What  is  the  rate  of  dividend  that  the  International  Paper 
Oompany  pays  on  its  preferred  stock? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Six  per  cent 

Mr.  Ljttlefixld.  Has  it  a  bond  issue? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  There  are  $10,000,000  of  bonds,  $25,000,000  authorized  of  preferred 
stock,  and  $25,000,000  authorized  of  common  stock.    I  think  there  are  $23,000,- 

000  of  the  preferred  stock  issued  and  very  close  to  $10,000,000  of  bonds;  about 
$55,000,000,  but  that  does  not  represent  all  the  capital  which  is  really  in  the 
property,  because  there  are  four  of  the  mills  which  at  the  time  of  the  consolida- 
tion were  paying  $196,000  per  annum  as  rentals  for  water  power.  They  were 
the  Rumford  Falls  and  Niagara  Falls,  and  two  other  mills  which  I  do  not  now 
recall. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiEXD.  The  Rumford  mill  is  at  Rumford  Falls? 

Mr.  KoBBis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  they  pay  on  their  bond  issue? 

Mr.  KoBSis.  I  think  it  is  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFUXD.  Five  per  cent  on  the  bond  issue  and  6  per  cent  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  that,  so  far  as  appears,  is  the  total  return  from  the  company? 

Mr.  NoBBiB.  That  is  not  all. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  What  is  the  addition? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Do  you  want  me  to  go  into  the  detailed  figures? 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Just  State  briefly. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  In  addition  they  spent  last  year,  my  impression  is,  as  taken  from 
their  annual  statement,  that  they  spent  a  million  dollars  for  improvements 
which  they  charged  to  the  operating  account  and  that  they  had  $680,000  of 
surplus  which  was  in  addition  to  the  interest  on  the  bonds  and  the  dividend  on 
the  preferred  stock;  and  then  they  had  a  very  considerable  expenditure  which 
they  charged  to  capital  account;  but  regardless  of  what  the  profits  were  they 
were  making  or  claimed  to  make,  the  actual  receipts  last  year  would  not  fairly 
indicate  the  entire  or  the  present  paper  situation  by  reason  of  this  fact,  that  when 
the  International  Paper  Ck)mpany  was  organized  a  number  of  the  mills  made 
long-time  contracts  with  customers— one  for  five  years,  which  has,  I  think.  Just 
expired,  and  another  very  large  consumer,  the  largest  consumer,  renewed  a 
contract  in  the  panic  period  of  1900  for  a  period  which  is  just  now  expiring, 
a  customer  who  was  paying  $36,000  a  week  for  white  paper,  over  $1,500,000  a 
year. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Somo  large  newspaper? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Yes,  sir;  a  very  large  newspaper.  That  contract  is  just  now 
expiring,  and  as  a  result  of  this  combination,  it  is  paying  $300,000  a  year  more, 
because  these  paper  manufacturers  are  permitted  to  violate  the  law  and  to 
Interfere  with  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Your- proposition  is,  so  far  as  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany is  concerned,  that  the  existing  condition  from  your  point  of  view  does  not 
really  represent  the  financial  situation,  because  later  it  will  probably  be  able 
to  make  a  better  showing? 

Mr.  NoBBiB.  It  is  working  to  a  larger  margin  between  the  cost  and  the  revenue. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Your  idea  is  that  in  another  year  they  will  show  a  larger 
and  better  balance  sheet? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  am  not  willing  to  publicly  say  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  year 
the  International  Paper  Company  will  make  as  much  money  as  it  did  last  year. 

1  do  not  know.  There  are  natural  conditions  by  which  the  machinations  of 
the  managers  of  that  property  may  be  entirely  offset  and  whereby  prices  may 
tumble  in  spite  of  them  before  the  year  is  out.  For  instance,  on  the  1st  of  May 
60  tons  additional  per  day  will  be  thrown  on  the  market.  On  the  1st  of  July 
another  50  tons  will  come  on  the  market. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  From  what  source? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  From  a  new  mill. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Where? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  The  Berlin  mill. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Up  at  Berlin  Fallsf 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  In  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dm  Abmond.  Is  that  mill  out  of  the  trustf 
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Mr.  NoBBU.  Tee,  sir;  at  present  It  I0  producing  30  tons  per  day.  Its  entire 
output  Is  provided  for.  It  has  no  surplus.  It  Is  not  a  disturber  In  the  market, 
and  the  programme,  the  method  employed  by  the  conspirators,  is  that  when 
any  new  or  Independent  mill  comes  Into  the  market  they  allow  it  to  load  up 
promptly  with  all  the  contracts  it  can  carry  in  order  that  it  may  be  eliminated 
from  competition,  and  in  order  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  the  method  for 
artificially  stimulating  prices  and  imposing  undue  penalties  upon  newspaper 
proprietors. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELU.  I  sce  that  you  are  quite  familiar  with  the  paper  business. 
What  has  become  of  the  mill  built  at  Portsmouth? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  The  White  Mountain  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  Ycs,  Sir;  I  think  that  is  the  one.    Will  they  ever  operate  it? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  They  are  now  going  into  a  reorganization  of  two  companies,  one 
of  which  will,  I  understand,  control  the  timber  tracts  and  the  other  will  manu- 
facture paper.  I  understand  that  that  venture  will  be  put  through,  and  there 
is  every  incentive  for  the  establishment  of  new  mills  everywhere  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  LrrrLEFiBLDi  Right  there,  how  long  has  the  White  Mountain  Paper  Com- 
pany been  in  process  of  organization  and  building — ^how  many  years — ^two  or 
three  years? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  I  think  about  one  year  and  a  half  or  two  years,  so  that  at  the 
expiration  of  two  and  a  half  years,  under  ordinary  conditions,  it  would  be  In 
shape  for  manufacture.  The  White  Mountain  Company,  however,  was  rather 
a  peculiar  proi)osition. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  It  is  su  experimental  proposition  In  a  way? 

Mr.  N0BBI8.  Experimental  merely  as  to  the  location  of  the  mill. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Ycs,  Sir. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  It  may  have  merit. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  It  was  located  to  operate  by  steam  because  there  was  no 
water  power  there? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Yes,  sir;  but  please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  While  that  mill 
was  built  to  operate  by  steam,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  was  built  to  grind  pulp 
by  stenm,  but  merely  to  operate  the  paper  machine,  which  can  be  cheaply  and 
economically  operated  by  steam,  especially  at  tide  water.  The  manufacture  of 
the  pulp  for  that  mill  was  to  be  done  by  water  power  on  the  Saco  River,  I 
think,  and  there  was  a  pipe  line  or  a  novel  scheme  to  carry  water.  I  think 
they  had  a  scheme  also  to  pump  their  pulp  to  it 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  How  many  million  dollars  have  been  invested  in  that  White 
Mountain  Company? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  dislike  to  discuss  a  property  about  which  I  am  not  fully  fa- 
miliar, but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  regard  as  the  Inspiration  of  that  mill  and 
which  may,  and  I  am  sure,  does  account  for  whatever  troubles  it  has,  namely, 
that  the  White  Mountain  Paper  Company  was  projected  by  a  gentleman  who 
wanted  to  unload  upon  that  corporation  a  vast  area*  of  timber  land  which  he 
had  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Whatever  the  facts  may  be,  there  have  been  several  jnil- 
lions  invested  in  the  paper  company,  and  before  It  ever  succeeded  in  producing 
a  pound  of  paper  it  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  once  or  twice. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver ;  but  that  has  absolutely  no 
reference  to  the  proposition  as  to  whether,  under  natural  conditions  and  with- 
out these  artificialities  and  illegal  restraints,  the  paper  mills  now  making 
paper  could  not  do  so  at  a  profit.  Here  are  customers  paying  $26,000,000  a 
year  who  would  at  least  furnish  trade  enough  to  keep  the  mills  going. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  It  Simply  Illustrates  what  has  happened  in  connection  with 
one  investment,  which  may  have  been  ill  advised;  I  do  not  Imow  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  N0RRI8.  I  do  not  say  it  was  ill  advised. 

Mr.  LiTTLETiELD.  I  do  uot  Say  it  was  ill  advised,  but  at  any  rate  it  has 
proved  up  to  date  to  be  an  elephant  on  the  hands  of  its  projectors. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  But  do  not  let  that  convey  the  wrong  Impression.  I  will  tell 
you  the  trouble  with  that  venture.  The  money  was  divided  among  the  pro- 
moters instead  of  being  reserved  for  the  working  capital  necessary  to  build 
the  mill. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  I  do  uot  kuow  anything  about  It 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Your  question  might  imply  because  that  paper  mill  went  into 
the  receiver's  hands,  therefore  all  paper  mills  were  in  distress. 
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Mr.  GiLLxrr.  Wliy  do  not  some  of  the  large  papers  build  their  own  mills 
and  make  their  own  paper? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  went  into  that  subject  exhanstlTely.  I  gathered  a  list  of  all 
the  unused  water  iiowers  of  the  United  States  contiguous  to  spruce  areas,  and 
my  Judgment  was  that  a  newspai}er  publisher  had  troubles  of  his  own,  and 
that  a  newspaper  publisher  could  not  make  paper  as  well  as  a  paper  manu- 
facturer. 

Mr.  Palmer.  What  became  of  the  Record  plant? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  That  is  a  very  sad  case,  and  it  certainly  showed  that  the  pro- 
prietor had  all  the  troubles  that  he  needed. 

Mr.  GiiXETT.  The  first-class  paper  men  could  put  up  their  capital  and  build 
mills? 

Mr.  NoBRiR.  The  troubles  are  in  the  supervision,  and  I  have  advised  news- 
paper proprietors  to  allow  natural  conditions  to  prevnil,  so  that  the  newspaper 
proprietor  could  buy  wherever  he  could  buy  most  cheaply  and  not  tie  him- 
self up  to  a  particular  location  with  a  particular  investment.  There  are  other 
gentlemen  who  are  entirely  willing  to  finance  ventures  of  that  kind  if  we 
would  undertake  to  be  customers  to  them. 

Mr.  Little.  If  you  had  free  pulp  you  could  manufacture? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  If  we  had  free  pulp  we  would  have  paper  machines  and  paper 
plants  all  through  New  England  and  all  through  the  lake  border  of  the  West, 
that  would  relieve  us  of  these  illegal  restraints. 

Mr.  Little.  And  yet,  I  do  not  understand,  representing  as  you  do  some  250 
newspapers  throughout  the  country,  and  a  large  political  Influence  in  the 
various  States,  why  it  is  that  you  can  not  smoke  out  the  Administration  and 
compel  the  reduction  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  NoBRis.  Newspapers  are  cowardly,  and  a  great  many  newspaper  pro- 
prietors have  an  exalted  ideal  in  the  tariff,  and  they  do  not  agree. 

Mr.  Little.  I  did  not  raise  that  question  as  a  general  question;  but  it  do<9B 
seem  to  me  that  the  gentlemen  representing  this  great  association  of  news- 
papers which  in  a  large  measure  formulate  public  sentiment  and  direct  polit- 
ical parties,  ought  to  be  able  to  smoke  the  ofiicials  out.  Mr.  Gortelyou  has 
been  in  office  over  a  year  and  no  investigation  has  been  inaugurated,  and  the 
Attorney-General  has  had  $500,000  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELo.  Nobody  has  asked  the  Attomegr-General  to  make  an  inves- 
tigation, have  they? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  We  thought  that  the  best  way  to  proceed  was  to  get  the  power 
of  Congress  behind  this  investigation,  so  that  we  could  obtain  the  information 
as  to  the  arrangements  and  general  understandings  which  otherwise  we  could 
not  obtain. 

Mr.  GiLLKiT.  You  could  go  to  the  Attorney-General  and  lay  the  matter 
before  him  and  request  him  to  take  some  action  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Preliminary  to  any  such  application  as  that,  we  think  it  is 
necessary  that  this  "  voyage  of  discovery  "  shall  be  made  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and*  I-abor,  in  order  that  all  the  Information  respecting  the 
agreements  and  understandings  shall  be  uncovered,  and  then  we  will  be  in  a 
position  to  go  to  the  Attorney-General. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  The  fact  is  that  no  one  representing  your  people  and  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  has  made  any  application  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  or  to  the  Attorney-General  to  act  in  this  matter.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  accurate.  The  entire  subject  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  which  Mr.  Seitz  is  chairman,  and  this  was  the  plan  which  we  thought 
commended  itself  to  us  as  the  most  promising. 

Mr.  LiTrLEFiELn.  I  do  not  understand,  Mr.  Norris,  that  you  intimate  that 
either  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  or  the  Department  of  Justice 
was  in  any  way  remiss  in  connection  with  this  particular  matter? 

Mr.  Norris.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  LiTTLEriicLD.  Of  course,  until  their  attention  was  called  to  it  and  they 
were  asked  to  proceed  and  refused,  they  could  not  reasonably  be  criticised. 

Mr.  Seitz.  Just  one  word.  About  ten  days  ago  Mr.  Edward  Rosewater,  of 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  independent  of  our  action,  saw  President  Roosevelt  and  loft 
with  him  this  statement  of  fact: 

**  Within  the  past  three  years  American  paper  manufacturers  have  organized 
a  trust  that  controls  the  output  of  all  the  paper  mills  in  the  United  States. 
Having  acquired  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  production  of  the  paper  fabri- 
cated in  America,  the  paper  trust  regulates  the  output,  so  as  to  maintain  the 
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price  of  paper  arbitrarily.  In  other  words,  the  paper  tmst  completely  con- 
trols the  paper  market,  and  levies  a  tribute  on  every  newspaper,  magazine, 
and  book  publisher,  as  well  as  upon  the  national.  State,  and  municipal  govern- 
ments, educational  institutions,  and  mercantile  concerns  that  are  compelled 
to  purchase  blank  books,  stationery,  and  paper  of  any  description. 

"With  the  view  to  checking  the  rapacity  of  the  paper  trust  and  restoring 
competition  among  manufacturers  of  paper,  I  would  suggest  (1)  that  the 
Depai-tment  of  (Commerce  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  manufacture  of  paper 
and  the  relations  that  exist  between  mill  owners  and  corporations  that  conrol 
the  output  of  the  mills;  (2)  should  the  existence  of  a  combination  in  restrsiint 
of  trade  and  for  the  control  of  the  paper  market  be  estnblished,  proceedings 
to  be  instituted  by  the  Department  of  Justice  for  the  dissolution  of  the  trust 
corporation  and  prosecution  of  its  officers/' 

I  think  it  was  about  ten  or  twelve  days  ago  that  he  left  that  with  the 
President.  I  asked  him  how  the  President  received  it,  and  he  said  that  he  did 
not  seem  to  be  thoroughly  sympathetic. 

Mr.  Palmes.  Who  left  that  with  the  President? 

Mr.  Seitz.  Mr.  Edward  Rosewater. 

There  were  Just  two  points  raised  during  the  questioning  of  Mr.  Norris  that 
I  would  like  to  mention.  One  gentleman  asked  why  the  newspapers  had  not 
used  their  influence.  I  will  give  you  a  little  reason.  We  started  in  to  negotiate 
with  the  International  Paper  Company  for  a  renewal  of  our  contract  some  years 
ago.  We  were  dealing  with  tlie  Oleu  Falls  Company,  which  they  had  absorbed, 
and  when  the  vice-president  and  manager  of  sales  came  he  read  a  list  of  condl* 
tions  under  which  they  would  deal  with  the  New  York  World,  and  one  of  the 
conditions  was,  "  It  Is  understood  as  a  condition  of  this  contract  that  during 
the  term  of  its  existence  the  New  York  World  shall  not  print  anything  inimical 
to  the  interests  of  this  corporation;"  and  I  believe  that  they  had  made  that 
agreement  with  paper  after  paper.  I  can  show  you  a  copy  of  a  paper  published 
in  New  York  City  by  the  noisiest  trust  buster  in  the  business,  who  every  day 
arrays  the  trusts  in  a  series  of  horrifying  cartoons,  but  you  will  never  see  any 
libel  on  the  paper  trust. 

As  to  the  actual  business  and  earning  power  of  this  concern  as  a  factor,  I  will 
give  you  a  little  story.  Years  ago  some  fellows  I  knew  built  an  elevated  rail- 
road in  Brooklyn,  and  they  complained  that  the  road  did  not  pay.  I  went 
around  and  dug  out  some  figures,  having  access  to  some  books,  which  showed 
that  it  was  costing  them  $231,000  a  mile  to  build  the  road,  and  that  they  were 
bonding  it  for  $750,000,  and  so  I  went  around,  as  an  innocent  young  fellow,  to 
the  treasurer,  and  I  said,  **  If  you  say  you  can  not  pay  on  your  capitalization, 
and  it  only  cost  you  $231,000  to  build  the  road,  why  do  you  bond  it  for 
$750,000?"  And  he  said,  "  Young  man,  we  are  merely  anticipating  the  future." 
And  they  anticipated  the  future  for  about  twenty  years. 

Mr.  LrrTLEFiELD.  I  rather  infer  that  there  is  a  distinguished  gentleman,  to 
whom  you  refer,  the  proprietor  of  a  number  of  papers,  and  I  infer  from  what 
you  say  that  he  might  have  a  contract  like  this  that  you  have  suggested. 

Mr.  Seitz.  It  would  hardly  be  in  writing. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  But  you  wish  us  to  understand  that  he  either  has  an  oral 
or  written  understanding  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Seitz.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  my  belief. 

The  Chaibman.  But  you  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  any  man*8  chances  for 
the  Presidency. 

Mr.  Seitz.  Not  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Db  Abmond.  Do  you  not  beiieve  that  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States 
In  a  week  could  bring  about  in  Congress  such  legislation  as  would  break  the 
power  of  this  trust  Just  as  far  as  it  is  possible  by  legislation  to  break  it,  if  they 
would  exert  themelves  to  that  end? 

Mr.  Seitz.  I  will  tell  you.  One  does  not  like  in  running  a  newspaper  to  use 
the  columns  of  the  paper  for  such  a  purpose. 

Mr.  LiTTLEPiELD.  That  is  the  ethics  of  the  profession? 

Mr.  Seitz.  We  do  not  run  business  as  other  people  do.  We  believe  that  owing 
to  the  progress  of  events  and  to  the  creation  of  these  combinations  it  has  be- 
come essential  that  some  branch  of  the  Government  should  take  care  of  the 
public  in  relation  thereto,  and  that  a  way  is  being  paved  and  we  want  to  follow 
that  way. 

Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned. 
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[Statement  fabmltted  by  Mr.  Norris.] 
THX  PaFEB  CtoMBHTATIOIf. 

Wabhingtoh,  D.  O.,  AptH  It,  1901* 

TBSTIICONT  OF  MB.  JOHIT  NOBBIB,  BUBINXSS  HANAGEB  NEW  TOBK  TIMES,  NBW  TOBX. 

The  commission  met  at  10.50  a.  m.,  Vice-Ohairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr. 
John  Norris,  business  manager  of  the  New  York  Times,  appeared  as  a  witness, 
and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

PEBSONAIi  STATEMENT  OF  THE   WITNESS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Will  you  kindly  state  how  long  you  have  been  engaged  in 
the  business  of  buying  paper,  particularly  for  the  general  newspaper  indus- 
try?— ^A.  Nine  years. 

Q.  With  what  other  large  papers  have  you  been  connected  In  New  York 
City?— A.  The  New  York  World. 

Q.  In  connection  with  your  business  you  have  been  brought  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  paper  combination,  I  infer— A.  Direct 

Q.  If  you  would  make  your  own  statement  with  reference  to  the  history  of 
the  combination  and  its  effect  upon  newspapers,  and  so  on,  we  will  be  glad  to 
received  that  first  and  ask  any  questions  we  wish  afterwards. 

Mr.  Chaibman  and  Gentlemen  :  You  have  asked  me  to  appear  before  you  and 
give  information  respecting  paper  prices  and  the  results  brought  about  by  the 
consolidation  of  a  number  of  paper  mills  into  the  International  Paper  Company. 
I  do  so  with  the  utmost  willingness,  and  in  summarizing  my  reply  to  your 
inquiries  I  assert  that  the  International  Paper  Ck)mpany  has  failed  in  every 
expectation  it  held  out  to  the  newspapers  and  to  the  public.  The  cost  of  manu- 
facture is  greater  under  consolidation  than  under  individual  ownership  of  the 
paper  mills.  The  economies  which  were  to  be  obtained  under  the  consolidated 
management  have  not  been  realized.  The  export  trade  has  fallen  off,  or  at  least 
has  not  increased,  though  that  was  to  be  the  strong  feature  of  the  consolidated 
companies*  effort  The  promised  policy  of  an  enlightened  self-interest  has  be«i 
abandoned,  and  the  net  result  to  newspaper  publishers  has  been  an  increase  of 
over  $4,800,000  per  annum  in  the  cost  of  news-print  paper. 

The  newspaper  with  which  I  am  connected  has  always  maintained  that  its 
opinions  can  only  be  expressed  through  its  editorial  columns,  so  I  will  state 
preliminarily  that  I  speak  for  myself  only,  and  not  for  any  particular  news- 
paper, though  I  have  no  doubt  that  practically  all  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  object  to  the  increase  of  price.  I  am  in  a  position  to  know  the  views 
of  newspaper  publishers,  and  I  can  fairly  say  that  I  express  the  views  of  all 
the  large  consumers  of  news-print  paper. 

AMOUNT  AND  VABIETY  OF  PAFEB  MANUFACTUBED. 

May  I  ask  your  indulgence  by  suggesting  to  you  at  the  outset  to  observe  the 
distinction  betweoi  paper  as  used  in  the  general  sense  and  news-print  paper  as 
it  is  limited  by  this  inquiry.  To-day  there  are  probably  723  pulp  and  paper  mills 
in  the  United  States,  but  the  news-print  mills  number  63.  The  total  production 
of  the  723  paper  mills  in  active  operation  may  be  any  figure  up  to  $196,000,000, 
according  to  the  credulity  of  the  paper  manufacturer  who  furnishes  the  figures, 
but  according  to  the  Ck)mmissioner  of  Labor  the  total  is  $97,000,000,  and  this 
production  will  include  book  paper,  straw  board,  writings,  manilas,and  number- 
less other  articles.  But  the  gross  production  of  the  news-print  paper  mills  of 
the  country  will  not  exceed  $26,000,000.  This  distinction  is  important  in  differ- 
entiating the  news-print  mills  from  all  other  kinds  of  paper  mills. 

THE  PAPEB  INDUSTBT  PBIOB  TO  THE  OBOANIZATION  OF  THE   INTEBNATIONAL  FAPEB 

COMPANT.'* 

For  18  years  there  had  been  a  steady  downward  tendency  in  the  price  of  news- 
print paper,  due  to  many  causes,  notably  the  substitution  of  wood  for  rags  in 
making  pulp,  improvements  in  machinery  and  in  methods  of  manufacture. 

•See  p.  481. 
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Increased  consamptiQii,  and  wholesale  production  under  concentrated  snper^ 
ytBlon,  so  that  in  the  year  18d7,  news-print  paper  which  had  sold  18  years 
previous  for  9  cents  per  pound,  or  $180  per  ton,  was  sold,  delivered  in  the  news- 
rooms in  New  York  City,  at  1.60  cents  per  pound,  or  $32  per  ton,  payment  to 
be  made  on  the  basis  that  all  weight  in  excess  of  a  given  standard — say  114 
pounds  per  1,000  S-page  sheets — should  be  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  that  the  newspaper  should  also  have  the  benefit  of  the  deficiency  in  case  the 
weight  of  the  paper  should  fall  below  standard.  All  white  waste  was  to  be  taken 
away  by  the  manufacturer  without  charge  of  any  kind  to  the  publisher.  Three 
weeks*  supply  of  the  paper  was  to  be  kept  on  storage  In  New  York  at  the 
sxpense  of  the  manufacturer,  and  payment  was  to  be  made  at  an  average  of  80 
days  after  use  of  paper.  In  making  yearly  contracts  with  publishers,  many 
manufacturers  obligated  themselves  to  meet  market  prices,  so  that  the  news- 
paper publisher  practically  had  a  guarantee  that  his  raw  material  should  not 
cost  him  more  than  the  market  price.  This  practice  prevailed  to  a  greater 
extent  in  the  Middle  West  than  in  the  East,  and  in  the  year  1^^  the  price  of 
news-priut  paper  throughout  the  country — that  is,  for  large  dailies — averaged 
about  1.75  cents  per  pound,  or  $35  per  ton. 

Competition  between  .manufacturers  became  so  intense  that  they  frequently 
gave  long  credits  to  weak  newsiuipers  and  carried  the  burdens  of  bankrupt 
concerns,  to  the  disadvantage  of  solvent  ones.  However,  the  competition  had 
many  advantages.  It  forced  economies  and  improvements  in  manufttctures, 
increased  consumption,  and  promoted  the  spread  of  knowledge.  Within  the 
period  of  seven  years  the  speed  of  paper-making  machines  was  increased  from 
200  to  600  feet  per  minute.  Their  width  was  increased  to  162  inches.  Their 
capacity  for  running  without  stops  was  improved,  and  their  output  was  further 
enhanced  by  enlargement  of  orders  to  such  an  extent  that  as  many  as  5  or  6 
fast-running  machines  could  be  operated  continuously  day  and  night  from 
January  to  December  without  stopping  to  change  for  variation  in  weight  of 
paper.  In  width,  color,  quality,  or  surface.  Pulp  made  in  an  adjoining  mill 
would  be  pumped  in  a  liquid  state  from  tbe  pulp  mill  to  the  paper  mill,  saving 
probably  a  dollar  per  ton  upon  manufacture  in  that  one  item.  Numerous 
economies  of  a  similar  character  were  introduced.  Rags  were  entirely  discarded 
and  sulphite  pulp  was  substituted  for  rags  in  giving  strength  and  fiber  to  the 
paper.  The  conversion  of  water  powor  into  electric  power  and  its  transmission 
by  wire  also  contributed  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  manufacture.  A  complete  revo- 
lution in  method  was  made  and  news-print  paper  was  put  upon  the  car  at  ttie 
mill  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $25  per  ton.  I  may  sny  that  the  cost  was  brought 
down  to  $20  per  ton,  exclusive  of  the  items  of  insurance  and  taxes,  depreciation, 
and  Interest  on  investment 

This  reduction  in  the  price  of  news-print  paper  and  the  use  of  the  linotype 
machine  cheapened  the  cost  of  producing  newspapers  and  resulted  In  the 
enlargement  of  the  size  of  daily  and  Sunday  editions.  It  also  resulted  in  the 
reduction  of  the  retail  price  of  newspapers  and  in  an  enormous  increase  of 
newspaper  circulation,  and  in  corresponding  demands  upon  manufacturers  for 
news-print  paper.  One  publication  that  I  have  in  mind  increased  In  four  years 
from  a  consumption  of  13,000  tons  per  annum  to  30,000  tons  per  annum.  The 
stimulus  given  to  news-print  manufacture  resulted  in  an  increase  of  about  400 
tons  per  day  capacity  during  the  year  180G.  Pulp  wood  was  then  cut  from  the 
cheap  timber  lands  of  Canada  and  imported  free  of  duty,  the  transportation  to 
the  American  mills  in  many  cases  being  entirely  by  water.  At  that  time 
mechanically  ground  wood  or  wood  pulp  was  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent, 
the  duty  averaging  $1.20  per  ton.  The  duty  on  news-print  paper  was  16  per 
cent,  or  $3  per  ton,  but  no  news-print  paper  was  imported. 

THS   MOVEICSNT  FOB   A   CONSOLIDATIOlf   OT   PAPBB   MAITUFACTUBEBS. 

This  was  the  situation  when  a  committee  of  paper  manufacturers,  composed  of 
William  A.  Russell,  Hugh  J.  Chlsholm,  Warner  Miller,  A.  C.  Paine,  and  Welling- 
ton Smith,  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  December  81, 
1896,  and  urged  an  increase  of  the  tariff  on  pulp  and  paper.  At  that  meeting  I 
charged  that  the  manufacturers  then  present  were  planning  to  consolidate  all 
the  large  news-print  paper  mills  of  the  country ;  that  they  proposed  to  increase 
the  price  of  news-print  paper  to  2^  cents  per  pound,  and  that  they  were  seeking 
Congressional  aid  through  tariff  legislation  to  assure  protection  for  themselves 
against  the  possible  competition  of  Canada,  which  had  limitless  possibilities  for 
sheap  and  ample  water  power,  for  cheap  timber  supplies,  and  for  cheap  water 
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routes  to  the  market  The  paper  manufacturers  protested  yehemently  against 
the  intimation  that  they  contemplated  a  raise  in  the  price.  They  declared  that 
if  they  should  consolidate — and  I  quote  the  exact  words  of  Mr.  William  A.  Rus- 
sell, the  first  president  of  the  International  Paper  Company — "  they  would  save 
$1,500,000  per  annum  by  reducing  their  working  force,"  and  that  they  would 
also  make  great  gains  by  developing  an  immense  export  trade.  They  declared 
that  every  dictate  of  enlightened  self-interest  would  impel  them  to  keep  prices 
down.  They  knew  that  their  customers  were  rich  and  powerful,  and  that  a 
combination  could  not  long  exist  under  any  other  policy.  Mr.  Russell  denied 
that  any  newspaper  publisher  seriously  believed  there  would  be  an  increase  of 
price  under  the  consolidation,  because  offers  of  long-time  contracts  for  paper 
supplies  at  the  then  prevailing  price  had  been  made  to  the  publishers  and  had 
been  rejected  by  them.  When  asked  whether  the  destruction  of  competition  was 
contemplated,  Mr.  Russell  replied :  "  If  prices  were  cheaper,  other  manufactur- 
ers could  not  exist,  but  if  we  put  up  prices  we  would  hold  the  umbrella  over 
all." 

Replying  to  those  statements,  I  insisted  that  the  paper  manufacturers  were 
taking  advantage  of  tariff  protection  to  combine  against  their  customers  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  price,  and  that  there  was  no  need  of  tariff  legislation  be- 
cause the  American  manufacturer,  by  reason  of  natural  resources  and  advan- 
tages, was  then  able  to  undersell  the  world ;  and  I  was  subsequently  confirmed 
in  that  statement  by  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Chishohn,  of  tlie  IntemationsJ 
Paper  Company,  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  in 
New  York  in  February,  1808,  when  he  painted  a  roseate  picture  of  the  foreign 
trade  in  paper  awaiting  the  American  manufacturer.  He  figured  that  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany  imported  $25,000,000  worth  of  paper  annually, 
and  that  they  shipped  goods  worth  $o6,000,000  to  other  countries,  and  he  asked, 
*'  Why  should  we  not  have  it?  "  Again,  in  February,  1800,  Mr.  Chlsholm  ex- 
tended his  dream  of  empire,  saying :  **  If  the  paper  industry  of  the  United  States 
should  determine  to  capture  the  markets  of  the  world,  there  is  no  nation  that 
could  stand  against  us  with  our  natural  resources  and  our  national  traits  of 
character." 

Congress  apparently  relied  upon  the  promises  and  pledges  of  the  news-ptint 
paper  manufacturers,  and  the  duty  on  mechanically  ground  wood  was  increased 
from  10  per  cent,  or  an  average  of  $1.20  per  ton,  to  $1.67  per  ton,  and  the  duty 
on  news-print  paper  (costing  less  than  2  cents  per  pound)  was  raised  by  the 
so-called  Dingley  bill  from  15  per  cent,  or  $3  per  ton,  to  30  cents  per  100  pounds, 
or  $6  per  ton.  Prior  to  that  enactment  no  news-print  paper  had  been  imported 
into  the  United  States,  and  the  Government  derived  absolutely  no  revenue  there- 
from, because  the  American  mills  coilld  make  paper  more  cheaply  than  any  other 
mills.  The  doubling  of  the  rate  under  such  circumstances  made  the  duty  pro- 
hibitory and  paved  the  way  for  that  increase  in  price  which  was  subsequently 
made. 

THE  INCOBFOBATION  OF  THK  INTEBNATIONAL  PAFEB  COMPANY.* 

The  International  Paper  Company  filed  articles  of  incorporation  in  New  York 
State  on  Monday,  January  31,  1898,  paying  a  tax  of  $56,250  to  the  State,  and 
purporting  to  be  located  at  Corinth,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.  Its  authorized 
capital  stock  was  $45,000,000,  and  power  was  given  to  issue  $10,000,000  in 
bonds — a  total  of  $55,000,000.  The  stock  was  divided  into  common  and  pre> 
ferred,  $20,000,000  of  common  stock,  and  $25,000,000  of  preferred  stock  at  6 
per  cent.  All  the  big  and  profitable  paper  mills,  with  a  few  unimportant  ex- 
ceptions,  were  merged  into  the  company — 24t  mills  in  all — producing  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  American  output  at  that  time.  Subsequently  this  number  of 
mills  was  increased  by  purchase  to  30  and  the  percentage  of  output  was 
slightly  increased,  but  the  new  mills  of  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company, 
which  were  finished  last  November,  have  since  disturbed  and  reduced  this 
percentage.  The  worthless  condition  of  some  of  the  properties  acquired  by 
the  International  Paper  Company  was  fully  set  forth  in  a  brief  prepared  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association  on  December  11,  1898,  and 
submitted  to  the  Joint  high  commission. 

Many  of  the  prime  movers  in  that  mill  consolidation  were  men  whose  mills 
were  located  on  exhausted  water  courses  and  tributary  to  denuded  timber 
tracts.  Some  of  the  mills  were  deficient  In  those  factors  which  are  essential 
to  competition. 

•  See  page  4S2» 
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Of  the  98  paper  machines  that  were  included  ta  the  merger  only  48  were  of 
recent  construction  or  of  desirable  patterns,  and  I  am  violating  no  confidence 
when  I  say  that  the  new  paper  company  was  forced  to  spend  $2,000,000  upon 
its  machinery  to  bring  it  to  a  state  of  efficiency ;  but  it  is  also  worthy  of  note 
that  not  one  new  paper  machine  has  been  added  to  the  company's  plant  in  a 
period  of  three  years.  One  of  the  mills  taken  into  the  consolidation,  the  Haver- 
hill, has  been  dismantled;  another  one,  Herkimer,  has  been  used  to  manufac- 
ture butchers'  manila  paper.  One  mill  that  went  into  the  trust  with  a  capi- 
talization of  $2,200,000  required  an  immediate  expenditure  of  $250,000  to  put 
its  machinery  into  condition.  One  of  the  machines  on  which  a  capitalization 
of  $24,000  per  ton  daily  output  had  been  issued  had  been  operated  by  Senator 
Warner  Miller  when  he  was  a  boy.  This  extraordinary  collection  of  Junk 
was  merged  with  the  other  and  more  recent  mills  and  upon  practically  the 
same  terms  of  capitalization.  The  organizers  of  the  trust  frankly  admitted 
at  the  time  of  the  consolidation  that  the  common-stock  issue  of  nearly 
$20,000,000  represented  only  good  will,  though  they  now  deny  with  vehemence 
that  that  stock  did  not  represent  value.  For  a  period  they  paid  dividends  on 
the  common  stock,  but  with  the  threat  of  competition  those  dividends  were 
stopped.  Some  of  the  mills  acquired  by  the  merger  were  using  leased  water 
powers  and  were  bought  by  the  consolidated  company  subject  to  an  annual 
rental  of  $196,000.  Other  expenses  thrust  upon  the  corporation,  if  capitalized, 
would  have  added  many  million  dollars  to  the  obligations  of  the  company,  so 
that  the  newspaper  publisher  was  forced  to  pay  the  carrying  charges  upon 
a  capitalization  exceeding  $55,000,000,  though  modem  plants  with  improved 
machinery  and  better  location  and  more  economical  operation  could  have  been 
built  for  $15,000,000,  leaving  a  burden  of  $40,000,000  to  be  carried  by  the  news- 
paper publisher. 

■0ONOHIB8  FBOMISED  BY  THE  INTERNATIONAL  FAPBB  OOMPANT. 

When  the  International  Paper  Company  was  launched  its  promoters  solemnly 
assured  newspaper  publishers,  as  Mr.  Russell  had  assured  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  Congress,  that  the  price  of  paper  would  be  lower  by  reason  of  the 
consolidation.    The  savings  expected  by  Mr.  Russell  were  to  be  obtained : 

(1)  By  displacing  salesmen  and  brokers  and  Jobbers,  who  would  be  unneces- 
sary under  the  new  scheme. 

(2)  By  purchasing  supplies  on  a  wholesale  basis. 

(3)  By  railroad  freight  savings  due  to  the  readjustment  of  the  supplies  of  the 
various  newspapers,  so  that  paper  would  be  furnished  from  the  nearest  mill. 
Prior  to  the  consolidation  the  mill  at  Otis  Falls,  Me.,  had  been  shipping  to  Chi- 
cago ;  Rumford  Falls,  Me.,  had  been  shipping  to  St.  Louis,  and  the  Lake  George 
mill  had  been  shipping  to  Bangor,  Me. 

(4)  By  creating  a  foreign  demand  for  American  paper.  These  four  important 
Items  were  to  be  supplemented  by  changes  which  the  consolidators  said  would 
Infuse  business  methods  into  newspaper  contracts. 

(5)  By  establishing  for  newspapers  a  uniform  contract  which  would  force 
publishers  to  pay  for  white  waste,  to  pay  on  a  basis  of  weight  and  not  of  pro- 
duction, and  to  pay  for  the  storage  of  paper. 

(6)  By  abolishing  long  credits  and  by  protecting  solvent  papers  from  the  com- 
petition  of  insolvents. 

EXTENT  TO   WHICH  THE  FBOMISED  ECONOMIES   HAVE  BEEN   REALIZED.* 

The  organization  of  the  company  was  not  attended  with  all  the  economies 
which  had  been  promised.  A  president  said  to  receive  a  salary  of  $50,000  per 
annum  was  appointed.  Paper  manufacturers  who  had  been  receiving  salaries  of 
$7,600  as  managers  of  mills  were  brought  to  New  York  at  salaries  of  $15,000. 
Salaries  of  superintendents  of  mills  were  also  raised.  Prior  to  the  consolidation 
the  proprietors  of  many  of  the  independent  mills  sold  their  paper  without  any 
charge  for  sales.  Under  the  consolidation  an  elaborate  sales  department  was 
created,  with  a  $15,000  vice-president,  and  with  salaried  agents  in  many  of  the 
big  cities.  Newspapers  orders  which  had  previously  received  the  personal  atten- 
tion of  the  mill  owners  were  turned  over  to  clerks  or  other  subordinates,  and 
little  heed  was  paid  to  complaints  against  inferior  service  or  inferior  quality. 
There  was  a  lack  of  efficiency. 


•  See  pp.  428-424,  48a. 
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The  new  company  aimed  to  acquire  all  the  wood  supply,  and  within  a  few 
months  after  consolidation  it  bought  nearly  1,000  square  miles  of  woodland  in  the 
United  States,  in  addition  to  600  square  miles  transferred  to  it  in  the  merger,  and 
It  added  to  its  possessions  In  Canada,  so  that  it  now  owns  1,600  square  miles  in 
the  United  States  and  controls  over  2,000  square  miles  in  Canada.  In  the  Adi- 
rondack region  of  New  York  State  It  owns  about  400  square  miles,  and  I  saw  the 
statement  made  by  one  of  the  company's  officers  that  it  now  owns  all  the  spruce 
timber  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains  not  controlled  by  the  State  of  New  York,  or 
by  Mr.  G.  R.  I^ch,  a  lumberman  of  Qleos  Falls.  Within  a  few  weeks  a  concern 
said  to  be  tributary  to  the  International  Paper  Company  acquired  80  square  miles 
of  woodlands  in  Vermont.  l%e  effort  of  the  International  Company  to  acquire 
woodlands  in  Maine  stimulated  prices  In  that  State  so  that  tracts  which  sold 
three  years  ago  for  65  cents  per  acre  are  now  held  at  $3  per  acre. 

The  International  Company  started  to  compete  with  itself  in  acquiring  wood- 
lands; consequently  the  price  of  pulp  wood  advanced,  and  the  pay  of  the  men 
who  cut  the  wood  naturally  participated  in  this  stimulus.  The  eagerness  of  the 
International  Paper  Company  to  insure  to  itself  an  ample  supply  of  wood  de- 
feated that  economy  upon  which  its  expectations  had  been  based.  The  manu- 
facturers of  wires  for  paper  machines — who  are  not  numerous — also  effected  n 
conmiunity  of  interest,  and  they  advanced  prices.  The  manufacturers  of  felts 
for  paper  machines  did  likewise.  The  transportation  companies  also  offset  the 
proposed  economies  of  the  paper  company,  first,  by  increasing  rates  which  had» 
previously  been  made  to  the  mills  on  branch  lines  to  meet  ttie  competition  of 
mills  on  the  main  line;  second,  and  recently,  by  adding  2  or  more  cents  per  100 
pounds  to  the  rates ;  and,  third,  by  refusing  the  special  rates  theretofore  granted 
to  enable  particular  mills  to  obtain  trade  from  other  mills  then  in  competition, 
but  now  merged. 

The  export  dreams  of  President  Chlsholm  also  vanished.  The  figures  for  the 
year  ending  June  80, 1900,  showed  a  falling  off  of  over  4,000  tons  In  volume  and 
$170,000  in  value  from  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898.  Ex-Senator  Warner 
Miller,  when  addressing  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Congress,  echoed 
Mr.  Russell's  observations  that  energetic  efforts  would  be  made  to  capture  the 
foreign  markets,  and  he  explained  that  a  consolidation  of  mills  tould  do  that 
which  single  mills  could  not  do,  but  the  export  figures  show  a  falling  off  instead 
of  an  increase,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  that  dream  of  $61,000,000  of  foreign  trade 
in  news  print  paper  which  Mr.  Chlsholm  had  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation. 

The  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  news-print  paper  has  increased  $8  per  ton  dur- 
ing the  three  years  of  consolidation.  In  no  way  have  any  of  the  expectations 
of  the  consolidation  been  realized,  unless  possibly  on  two  points:  (1)  An  In- 
crease of  the  price  of  news-print  paper ;  (2)  a  reduction  in  the  labor  cost  per  ton 
of  paper.  The  system  of  uniform  contracts  for  newspapers  adopted  by  the 
International  Paper  Company  and  by  the  other  interests  has  been  so  drafted 
as  to  add  $2  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  news-print  paper  upon  apparently  the  same 
quotation,  by  charging  white  waste  to  the  publisher,  by  charging  for  weight 
instead  of  for  production,  and  by  allowing  a  greater  margin  of  variation  from 
the  standard  of  weight  These  changes  in  the  form  of  contract  would,  upon  a 
consumption  of  600,000  tons  of  news  print  per  annum,  net  an  annual  gain  of 
$1,000,000  to  the  paper  manufacturers  without  apparently  changing  the  quota- 
tion price  for  paper.  I  am  also  told  by  paper  makers  that  as  a  result  of  the 
consolidation  the  pay  of  some  of  their  i^dlled  labor  has  been  advanced  from 
$2.76  to  $8.50  per  day,  but  that  by  reason  of  changes  in  methods  of  manufacture 
the  actual  labor  cost  of  a  ton  of  paper  has,  in  the  best  equipped  paper  mills, 
been  brought  to  less  than  12  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  or  $2.40  per  ton.  This 
economy  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  wood, 
felts*  wires,  coal,  and  chemicals  that  enter  into  paper  manufacture. 

PBICK8  UNDSB  THE  OONSOUDATIOZf  .* 

The  news-print  paper  mills  received  an  average  of  about  1.76  cents  per  pound, 
or  $86  per  ton,  under  the  old  form  of  contract  for  paper  prior  to  the  consolida- 
tion* and  they  are  now  receiving,  I  am  told,  an  average  of  $41  per  ton  for  paper 
under  the  new  form  of  contract.    One  of  the  ofllcers  of  the  International  Paper 

•  See  pp.  488-486. 
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Company,  In  a  statement  to  tlie  paper  trade  iesned  Noyember  %  1900,  said  2J2S 
cents  per  pound*  or  $45  per  ton,  was  a  low  price  for  paper.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  forms  of  contract,  equaling  $2  per  ton,  when  added  to  the  $6 
difference  of  average  quotation,  makes  an  increase  of  $8  per  ton  within  three 
years  on  an  estimated  output  ,of  600,000  tons  per  annum,  or  $4,800,000  per 
annum,  which  Is  the  additional  price  now  paid  for  news-print  paper  by  American 
newspapers.  The  International  Paper  Company  shares  in  this  gain  to  the 
extent  of  about  06  per  cent,  or  3i  million  dollars  per  annum.  I  Imow  of  two 
newspapers  that  are  paying  an  increase  of  $160,000  per  annum  for  their  paper 
supply,  or  $800,000  per  annum  for  the  two. 

The  dally  output  of  the  yarious  producers  of  news-print  paper  may  be  enumer- 
ated as  follows: 

Tons  per  day. 

International  Paper  Company 1, 300 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company  with  a  present  output  of 225 

Nine  outside  mills  in  the  Ekist,  average : 280 

Bight  western  companies - 250 

Average  total 2, 055 

In  this  computation  I  have  omitted  a  few  Pacific  companies  and  southern 
paper  mills  which  are  not  factors  in  this  computation. 

The  western  paper  companies  are  practically  united  In  the  General  Paper 
Company,  and  an  offer  was  recently  made  to  unite  all  of  the  outside  mills  of 
the  East  in  a  scheme  to  maintain  prices  at  the  figure  quoted  by  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company.  Sufficient  evidence  to  show  collusion  is  not  forthcom- 
ing, but  publishers  who  apply  for  quotations  realize  that  in  some  intangible 
way  the  source  of  their  supply  has  been  predetermined  for  them  and  that  the 
price  they  are  to  pay  has  been  prearranged  for  them.  In  each  case  the  pub- 
lisher finds  that  all  bids  but  one  are  at  a  prohibitory  price.  He  also  finds  that 
he  has  no  remedy  against  the  supply  of  Inferior  paper. 

You  ask  if  the  consolidation  of  the  mills  has  curtailed  consumption.  I  can 
say  that  as  .a  result  of  the  increased  price  of  paper  many  newspapers  have  re- 
duced in  size.  J^t  one  time  the  New  York  daily  newspapers  curtailed  80  tons 
per  week  in  their  consumption.  I  am  told  that  Philadelphia  newspapers  took 
similar  steps. 

INKQUALITZBS  IN  THg  PBIOB  Of  FAP8B. 

Under  the  conditions  prior  to  the  consolidation  the  price  of  news-print  paper 
was  continuously  reduced,  and  many  newspapers  were  enabled  to  secure  the 
prevailing  rates  by  reason  of  the  obligations  of  paper  manufacturers  to  meet 
the  market  price.  Under  the  present  form  of  contract  no  such  adjustment  is 
possible.  In  August  and  September,  1899,  the  International  Paper  Company 
and  other  manufacturers  fell  into  a  panic  and  prices  dropped  to  the  figure  pre- 
vailing in  the  summer  1897.  Numerous  contracts  were  made  on  the  low  prices 
in  1899,  so  that  when  prices  recovered  later  in  the  year,  owing  to  the  drought, 
there  was  a  greater  disparity  of  price  than  had  prevailed  prior  to  the  consolida- 
tion. These  inequalities  prevailed  throughout  1900  in  many  cases,  but  in  1901 
there  was  a  rise  that  was  suspiciously  regular.  Practically  four  Interests  now 
fix  prices,  instead  of  sixty,  and  the  newspapers  are  liable  to  more  violent  fiuctua- 
tions  to-day  than  they  encountered  in  1897.  I  may  illustrate:  After  three 
years  of  pffort  by  the  International  Paper  Company  toward  the  equalization  of 
prices  there  is  one  newspaper  that  is  paying  to  that  company  a  price  of  1.80 
cents  per  pound  for  a  fine  quality  of  a  news-print  paper,  while  another  news- 
paper in  the  same  city,  using  four  times  the  quantity,  is  paying  2.15  cents  per 
pound  for  paper  of  an  Inferior  quality — a  difference  of  $7  per  ton  in  price,  in 
addition  to  the  inferiority  in  the  article  furnished. 

In  the  summer  season  there  Is  usually  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  size 
of  newspapers,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  reduction  in  consumption.  Prior 
to  the  consolidation  this  situation  resulted  in  a  gorge  of  output  in  the  summer 
and  a  cutting  of  prices.  The  consolidation  of  the  paper  mills  has  given  oppor- 
tunity for  restricting  that  summer  output,  though  in  1899  the  restriction  was 
not  fully  carried  out  One  of  the  manufacturers  tells  me  that  50,000  tons  of 
paper  in  excess  of  current  requirements  were  stored  in  that  summer. 
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00M7BTIT0B8  OF  THS  INnBHATZOlTAL  PAPBB  OOICFANT. 

When  the  International  Paper  Company  was  formed,  in  1898,  its  projectors 
claimed  that,  in  addition  to  owning  all  the  timber  tracts,  it  owned  water  powers 
of  143,000  horsepower,  and  that  it  had  acquired  properties  capable  of  develop- 
ing an  additional  100,000  horsepower.  But  within  a  few  months  after  the  con- 
solidation, and  as  a  result  of  the  methods  which  it  had  adopted  toward  the 
paper  trade  generally,  a  rival  interest  was  created,  which  has  since  materialized 
into  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  with  an  output  at  present  exceeding 
226  tons  per  day,  and  with  a  possibility  and  a  probability  of  500  tons  per  day 
output,  and  that  at  capitalization  per  ton  of  daily  output  that  is  less  than  one- 
half  the  capitalization  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  and  with  no 
bonds  to  provide  for. 

Another  mill,  at  St  Regis,  N.  Y.,  with  an  estimated  capacity  of  100  tons  per 
day,  will  begin  manufacture  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  and  a  50-ton  mill  in  northern 
New  York  will  begin  in  September. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1901  the  capacity  for  production  of  news-print 
paper  will  have  increased  460  tons  per  day,  as  compared  with  the  period  prior 
to  the  consolidation,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  news-print  output  of 
the  International  Paper  Company  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1900,  was  less 
than  1,200  tons  per  day,  though  the  24  mills  that  were  merged  during  January, 
1898,  and  the  6  mills  subsequently  acquired  had  a  rated  capacity  of  1,576  tons 
per  day  and  were  bought  on  that  basis. 

The  possibilities  of  competition  with  the  International  Paper  Company  in  the 
manufacture  of  news-print  paper  in  the  United  States  have  been  barely  in- 
fringed, provided  that  timber  or  the  mechanically  ground  wood  can  be  obtained 
from  Canada.  In  addition  to  the  00,000-hor8epower  development  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie^  on  both  sides  of  the  St.  Marys  River,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  an  addi- 
tional development  of  100,000  horsepower. 

The  enterprise  at  Massena,  N.  Y.,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  will  make  an  ad- 
ditional 40,000  horsepower  available.  At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association,  one  speaker  said  there  was  a  possble  development  of  of  5,000,- 
000  horsepower  by  water  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  development  made 
up  to  1890,  excluding  the  Canadian  half  bt  the  Niagara  Falls,  was  1^  million 
horsepower,  or  one-fourth  of  the  totaL  It  should  be  stated  that  a  successful 
paper  mill  requires  cheap  and  ample  water  power,  cheap  and  ample  spruce  tim- 
ber, cheap  routes  to  market,  improved  machinery,  wholesale  production  and  con- 
centrated supervision.  The  American  side  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  could  fulfill  aU  of 
of  those  conditions  if  Canadian  timber  were  available,  and  could  develop  more 
water  power  than  all  of  the  30  properties  of  the  International  Paper  Company 
combined,  as  such  a  venture  would  never  be  subject  to  drought,  as  are  the  Inter- 
national Company's  mills,  because  it  is  supplied  by  Lake  Superior.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions  and  according  to  Mr.  Russeirs  clever  phrasing,  the  International 
Paper  Company  must  hold  the  umbrella  over  all  of  the  outside  mills,  whether 
they  are  new  or  old.  It  must  cover  all  of  their  paper  machines  at  good  price 
before  it  can  raise,  or  even  maintain,  prices.  It  has,  therefore^  put  a  large 
premium  upon  competition  with  itself. 

BBA80N8  FOB  TRB  raSSBNT  HIGH  PBIOB  OF  PAPBB. 

The  present  excessive  price  of  paper  was  made  possible  by  4  incidents :  First; 
the  Spanish-American  war,  which  created  an  extraordinary  demand  for  news- 
print paper;  second,  the  South  African  war,  which  deflected  the  Canadian  out- 
put of  wood  pulp  to  Great  Britain ;  third  the  phenomenal  drought  of  1899  and 
1900;  fourth,  the  adoption  by  the  International  Paper  Company  of  the  policy 
of  attempting  to  check  competition^  and  thereby  marking  up  the  price  of  wood 
upon  Its^  and  upon  all  other  mills. 

OAHABIAK  BEPBI8AL8. 

This  exclusive  policy  of  the  International  Paper  Company  led  tt  to  oppose  the 
efforts  for  Canadian  reciprocity  which  were  under  way  through  the  ofiices  of  the 
Joint  High  Commission.  The  opposition  thus  developed  provoked  Canadian 
reprisals.  The  Province  of  Ontario  prohibited  the  export  of  any  logs  cut  from 
Crown  lands.  The  Province  of  Quebec  imposed  a  license  fee  of  $1.50  per  cord 
upon  all  logs  cut  for  American  use.  The  burden  of  these  r^risals,  the  advance 
in  wood  prices,  and  the  increased  cost  of  paper  fell  upon  the  consumer,  who  in 
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inoBt  cases  has  been  unable  to  shift  his  load  upon  the  public  Canada  has  spmce 
forests  that  are  said  to  extend  from  the  most  easterly  point  of  Labrador  to  the 
Yukon  on  the  west,  and  from  the  St.  Lawrence  River  on  the  south  to  Hudson 
Bay  on  the  north.  It  sought  to  encourage  the  cutting  of  that  timber,  and  the 
manufacture  of  mechanically  ground  wood,  or  wood  pulp,  within  its  borders. 

It  resented  the  attitude  of  the  American  news-print  paper  manufticturers,  and 
retaliated  upon  American  users  of  its  logs  who  had  previously  obtained  their 
supplies  without  any  export  duty.  The  effect  of  this  action  upon  American  for- 
ests can  not  be  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  menace  to  our  natural  interests  by  the 
denudation  of  American  forests  was  fully  set  fvrth  in  a  brief  submitted  to  the 
Joint  High  Ck)mmission  on  January  23,  1899,  by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers* Association,  which  showed  that  the  stripping  of  our  forests  by  pulp 
mills  and  sawmills  in  the  4  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and 
New  York  was  progressing  at  the  rate  of  1,700  square  miles  per  annum.  The 
State  of  New  York,  to  protect  the  flow  of  its  rivers,  and  because  of  its  appreci- 
ation of  the  relation  of  forest  cover  to  the  water  supply,  prohibited  the  cuhing 
of  timber  of  any  kind  in  a  territory  comprising  4,000  square  miles  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the  National  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  reported  that  "  the  original  forests  can  not  long  suffice  to  supply  the 
increasing  demands  for  spruce  which  are  made  upon  them."  Three  commissions 
of  New  Hampshire  have  reported  that  the  present  methods  of  cutting,  if  contin- 
ued, will  entail  baleful  scenic,  climatic,  and  economical  results,  injuring  the 
health  and  property  of  all  citizens,  impairing  the  industrial  development  of  the 
State,  and  rendering  intermittent  the  flow  of  the  rivers  which  are  most  import- 
ant to  agriculture  and  manufacture.  Every  public  interest  requires  the  conser- 
vation of  our  forest  resources,  and  the  adoption  of  that  provident  policy  which 
shall  keep  our  future  wants  in  view  and  not  put  a  premium  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  great  national  treasures. 

My  suggestion  is  that  an  effort  be  made  to  promote  trade  relations  with  Can- 
ada for  tree  pulp  and  free  paper,  or  at  least  free  pulp,  thereby  protecting  our 
forests  and  utilizing  Canada's  great  stores  of  timber.  We  should  adopt  the  plan 
which  President  McElnley  has  advocated  of  remitting  "  those  taxes  which  expe- 
rience has  shown  to  he  most  burdensome  to  the  industries  of  the  people.**  The 
tariff  on  wood  pulp  Is  not  maintained  for  revenue,  because  the  entire  duty  paid 
in  1900  was  small  and  because  one-half  of  the  pulp  wood  used  by  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company  comes  from  Canada  and  because  spruce  consumption 
exceeds  the  accessible  supply. 

■ 

C0NSIDEBATI0N8  BEGABDINO  LABOB^ 

The  entire  labor  roll  of  all  the  news-print  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  the  country 
will  average  $7  per  ton,  or  $4,200,000  per  annum,  a  sum  which  is  exceeded  by  the 
combined  pay  rolls  of  four  daily  newspapers  in  the  city  of  New  York.  If  consid- 
eration is  to  be  given  to  the  labor  employed  in  the  paper  mills,  consideration 
should  also  be  given  to  two  points:  First,  the  statement  of  President  Chisholm 
that  America  can  succe^ully  compete  for  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  there- 
fore the  labor  in  that  industry  needs  no  protection;  second,  that  the  labor 
employed  in  the  newspapers  affected  by  this  tariff  numbers  forty  times  the  force 
employed  in  the  paper  mills  and  is  equally  entitled  to  consideration  and  protec- 
tion against  a  movement  that  has  taken  advantage  of  tariff  legislation  to 
oppress  and  tax  a  purcdy  American  industry  and  to  promote  a  so-called  com- 
munity of  interest  Any  tax  upon  news-print  paper  is  a  tax  upon  knowledge 
and  upon  the  education  of  the  people. 

BBDETB  SUBlfimD  BT  THX  AMEBIOAN  NEW8PAPEB  PUBLI8HSB8'  AB80CIATI0H  TO  THS 

JOINT  HIGH  COlCiaSBION.* 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  have  referred  to  the  briefs  submitted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  to  the  Johit  High  Commission  appointed 
for  the  adjustment  of  questions  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In 
what  way  were  you  yourself  connected  with  the  preparation  of  these  briefs? — 
A.  I  prepared  them. 

•  See  briefs  submitted  by  ^ator  Miller,  pp.  440-445. 
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Q.  Ton  were  the  chalrmaxi  of  the  special  committee?— A.  At  that  time. 
Q.  I  miderstand  yon  to  submit  these  as  part  of  your  evidence  alsoV — ^A.  That 
is  right 

Copy  of  hrief  in  favor  of  free  paper  and  free  pulp. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association,  held  tn  New  York  on  December  31,  1898,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  brief  on  the  subject  of  admitting  print  paper  and  pulp 
free  from  Canada  be  forwarded  to  the  United  States  and  British  Joint  High 
Commission,  now  in  session  at  Washington,  as  an  expression  of  the  views  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 

Attest: 

William  C.  Bbyart,  Secretary, 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  United  States  High  Commissioners :  Charles  W. 
Fairbanks,  chairman;  Charles  J.  Faulkner,  Nelson  Dingley,  John  W.  Foster, 
John  A.  Kasson,  T.  Jefferson  Coolldge,  Chandler  P.  Anderson,  secretary. 

Address,  Washington,  D.  O. 

TBZT  OF  BBiaV. 

The  directors  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  represent- 
ing 157  daily  newspapers  of  the  United  States,  and  representing  the  bulk  of  the 
total  consumption  of  print  paper,  respectfully  request  the  American  members 
of  the  Joint  High  Commission  to  advocate  the  inclnsion  of  free  paper  and  free 
pulp  in  the  adjustment  of  our  relations  with  Canada,  and  in  support  of  this  re- 
quest submit  the  following  reasons  therefor : 

The  present  tariff  rate  on  printing  paper,  unsized,  sized,  or  glued,  suitable  for 
books  and  newspapers,  valued  at  not  above  2  cent^  per  pound,  is  three-tenths 
of  a  cent  per  pound,  or  $6  per  ton.  The  tariff  rate  on  mechanically  ground 
wood  pulp  is  one-twelfth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  or  $1.67  per  ton. 

During  the  yenr  ended  June  SO,  1898,  the  paper  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  exported  53,718  tons  of  printing  paper  (news  and  book),  valued  at 
$2,702,351,  an  average  of  1,000  tons  per  week.  No  paper  for  news  printing  is 
brought  into  the  United  States. 

The  total  Importations  of  pulp  wood  in  twelve  months  ended  June  30,  1898 
(according  to  the  Paper  Mill  of  August  11,  1898),  were  29,846  tons,  valued  at 
$601,642,  against  41,707  tons  in  1897,  valued  at  $800,886. 

The  entire  revenue  received  from  the  importation  of  mechanically  ground 
wood  pulp  last  year  was  $41,842,  and  as  no  news  paper  was  imported,  therefore 
no  serious  question  of  national  economy  or  threatening  deficits  could  be  urged 
in  opposition  to  free  pulp  and  free  paper. 

The  tariff  on  paper  is  prohibitory  and  the  rate  for  wood  pulp  is  excessive. 
The  American  paper  manufacturers  need  no  protection,  because  they  can  manu- 
facture paper  cheaper  than  is  done  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  are  protected  to  the  extent  of  $1.60  per  ton  by  reason  of 
their  proximity  to  their  customers.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion to  market  is  their  great  guaranty  of  security  against  Canada  or  any  foreign 
country.  They  are  also  protected  by  reason  of  their  ability  to  obtain  cheaper 
and  more  convenient  supplies  of  coal  and  chemicals,  which  as  yet  are  not  ob- 
tainable in  the  Canadian  forests.  American  manufacturers  are  now  supplying 
the  Australian  and  Japanese  markets,  and  are  underselling  the  British, 
Swedish,  and  German  manufacturers  in  the  British  market. 

In  January,  1898,  all  the  big  and  profitable  paper  mills  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  were  merged  into  thQ  International  Paper 
Company,  a  combination  that  absorbed  24  mills,  producing  about  80  per  cent  of 
the  entire  American  output.  This  corporation,  or  trust,  was  capitalized  upon  a 
basis  of  $55,000,000,  divided  as  follows : 

Bonds $10, 000, 000 

Preferred  stock 25, 000, 000 

Common  stock 20, 000, 000 
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The  basis  of  the  consolidation  was  as  follows : 


1\>D1. 


Corporation. 


Totml. 


U6 

70 
100 

20 
120 

20 

40 
160 

275 

20 
160 
00 
26 
£0 
11 
60 
100 
80 


Glen  Manufacturing  Oo— 

Winn  Iplseogee ...^^.^ 

Fall  Mountain ^^^.» 


Ruasell  Paper. _....^^^... ... 

Niagara  Falls 

Webster  Paper 

Haverhill ^. ^ 

Hudaon  Rfvar.,. 


[Plattsburr 

[Glena  Palis .^ 

1  St.  Maurice  Lumber ^ ^^ 


Umbagog ^. 

Otis  Palls 

Palmouth ^ 

Herkimer .-^ 

Lake  George 

Turners  Palls ^.»^^ ..— - 

Montague. 


I 


2,185.100 

4plO6,0O7 
084,000 

2.050,800 
602,800 
288,000 

2,188,880 


7. 


4,078,680 


Bnmford  Palls  (plus  woodland). 

Piercofleld 

Ontario 


1,281,800 

228,000 

1,046.800 

2,280,000 

606,000 

412,000 


The  pretext  given  for  the  organization  of  the  trust  was  the  inability  of  mills 
to  make  paper  at  prevailing  prices — that  bankruptcy  stared  them  in  the  f^ce. 

This  combination  was  really  formed  to  protect  the  proprietors  whose  mills 
were  in  poor  localities  or  on  streams  that  were  running  dry.  Ehi^ery  mill  own^ 
who  entered  that  trust  invited  a  withdrawal  of  Government  f^vor.  Excessive 
and  improper  prices  were  paid  for  many  mills  that  were  located  on  exhausted 
water  courses  and  that  were  tributary  to  denuded  timber  tracts;  for  mills 
that  at  periods  of  the  year  have  an  insufficient  supply  of  water,  or  are  under 
water;  for  mills  that  are  inferior  and  worthless  in  machinery,  equipment, 
and  construction;  for  mills  that  must  pay  excessive  rental  for  water  power; 
for  mills  that  do  not  own  or  control  woodlands;  for  mills  that  have  neither 
pulp-grinding  attachments  nor  sulphite  pulp  auxiliaries. 

Five  of  the  paper  mills  (Rumford,  Niagara,  Fall  Mountain,  Turners  Falls, 
and  Montague)  obtain  their  i)ower  at  a  total  annual  cost  of  $196,000  per  an- 
num. Two  others  are  run  by  steam,  which  makes  competition  impossible,  and 
5  others  have  insufficient  power.  Four  owned  no  woodlands,  and  10  of  the 
mills  had  no  sulphite  auxiliaries. 

Ninety-eight  paper-making  machines  were  comprised  in  the  plants  of  these 
mills,  but  only  48  of  the  98  machines  were  of  recent  construction  or  of  desirable 
pattern.  Fifty  of  the  98  paper  machines  in  the  mills  were  almost  worthless, 
and  1  machine,  computed  in  the  appraisement  at  high  value,  was  actually 
tended  by  ex-Senator  Warner  Miller  when  he  was  a  boy.  Not  one  of  the 
mills  in  all  the  combination  possessed  all  of  the  6  essentials  of  the  cheapest 
and  most  successful  manufacture;  namely,  cheap  wood,  cheap  and  ample 
wat^r  power,  cheap  rates  to  market,  modem  machinery,  wholesale  production, 
and  concentration  at  one  place  under  one  supervision. 

One  mill  included  in  this  combination  (Rumford  Falls)  made  profits  of 
$488,000  in  44  months  on  a  capital  of  $500,000,  and  entered  the  trust  on  a 
basis  that  yielded  $4.50  for  every  dollar  of  original  investment,  so  that  in 
44  months  the  total  return  on  an  investment  of  $500,000  was  $2,750,000.  Yet 
that  mill  was  in  such  poor  shape  when  acquired  by  the  trust  that  an  enor- 
mous outlay  was  necessary  to  bring  it  into  condition. 

Another  mill  averaged  profits  of  from  32  per  cent  to  48  per  cent  per  annum, 
and  took  $4  in  trust  securities  for  every  $1  of  its  stock. 

One  plant  which  could  not  make  news  paper  on  a  number  of  its  machines, 
was  unloaded  upon  the  trust  at  a  valuation  of  $22,000  per  ton  of  dally  output, 
whereas  the  most  intelligent  and  best  authorities  agree  that  the  plants  equipped 
with  modem  machinery,  capable  of  producing  paper  under  the  most  econom- 
ical and  most  satisfactory  conditions,  can  be  installed  at  less  than  $10,000  per 
ton  of  daily  output 

Another  mill,  that  had  not  made  any  money  in  ten  years,  was  turned  in  at 
$22,000  per  ton  of  daily  output,  yet  it  waa  a  book  mill  and  did  not  turn  out  1 
pound  of  news  paper. 
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For  a  mill  tbat  made  not  1  cent  of  profit  In  1897— a  mill  which  has  no  water 
power,  no  aulphlte  attachment,  and  which  carted  its  pnlp  two  mile»— an  ap- 
praisement of  $570,000  was  pnt  npom  It  in  its  merger  into  the  tnut 

An  allO¥rauioe  of  nearly  $8,000,000  was  made  for  a  mill,  one-half  of  which 
might  better  be  located  upon  Boston  Common  or  in  New  York  City.  Five  yean 
ago  the  stock  capital  of  that  concern  had  been  $800,000. 

Another  company,  which  was  merged  into  the  tmst  on  a  basis  of  $84MX),000, 
bad  been  started  on  an  investment  of  $00,000. 

These  details  are  given  to  show  the  character  at  security  which  you  are  now 
asked  to  protect. 

The  organizers  of  the  trust  frankly  admitted  at  the  outset  that  Its  common 
stock  represented  only  good  will,  yet  a  quarterly  dividend  of  1  per  cent  on  the 
common  stock  was  declared  in  November,  payable  December  81,  1888.  This 
common  stock  is  now  selling  on  Wall  street  at  60.  A  circular  issued  by  Hatch 
&  Foote  on  July  15,  1898,  and  based  upon  information  **  furnished  by  officers  " 
of  the  International  Paper  Company,  showed  that  it  was  making  a  profit  of  $10 
per  ton  on  its  output  The  same  authority  states  that  the  tmst  handles  148,500 
horsepower ;  that  it  owns  450,000  acres  of  spruce  land  in  New  York,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Maine,  and  Michigan,  and  holds  government  licenses  for 
1,182,000  acres  in  Canada. 

The  capital  represented  by  the  annual  rentals  of  $196,000  per  year  tor  water 
power  and  by  other  fixed  charges  paid  by  the  trust  would  increase  the  total 
capitalization  represented  by  that  combination  to  $^,000,000.  The  entire  out- 
put of  this  corporation,  representing  1,420  tons  per  day  for  theoretical  capacity, 
could  be  reproduced  by  a  present  investment  of  $15,000,000,  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can consumers  of  newspapers  are  forced  to  pay  dividends  upon  an  inflated  and 
wholly  fictitious  valuation  of  at  least  $40,000,000. 

This  combination  of  24  mills,  while  embracing  many  inferior  and  worthless 
mills,  also  included  practically  all  of  the  locations  in  the  United  States  where 
cheap  and  ample  water  power,  cheap  and  good  spruce  wood,  and  cheap  rates  to 
market  can  be  obtained  for  a  mill  of  100  tons  daily  capacity. 

Immediately  after  the  organization  of  the  trust  it  raised  the  price  of  paper 
wherever  possible.  In  three  cases  it  raised  the  price  $10  per  ton,  and  has  av- 
eraged an  increase  of  $5  per  ton  on  its  daily  output  of  1,420  tons,  equaling  an 
increased  tax  of  $2,130,000  per  annum  upon  the  newspapers  of  the  country, 
which  now  pay  a  total  exceeding  $20,000,000  per  annum  for  their  paper  supply. 

A  reciprocal  arrangement  with  Canada  for  free  paper  and  free  pulp  is  advis- 
able to  insure  the  continuance  of  the  present  supply  of  free  logs  from  Canada. 
The  threatened  retaliatory  export  duty  upon  logs  to  be  imposed  by  Canada 
would  ultimately  tsM  upon  the  newspaper  consumer.  The  present  ponsumption 
of  pulp  wood  by  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  the  United  States,  including  ma- 
nila,  book,  and  writing,  is  stated,  upon  authority  of  the  Paper  Maker,  a  paper- 
trade  Journal,  at  2,000,000  cords  per  annum,  which  consumption  requires  the 
entire  stripping  of  pulp  timber  on  625  square  miles  per  annum. 

Our  spruce-wood  supply  is  limited.  We  therefore  urge  that  the  commission 
should  take  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity  and  immediately  secure  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  spruce  freed  from  tariff  complicationfl. 

The  trust,  in  furtherance  of  its  policy  of  stifling  competiticm  and  controlling 
prices,  has  increased  its  timber  holdings  since  this  Hatch  ft  Foote  statement  of 
July  15  was  issued,  and  that  ownership  is  more  than  sufficient  to*give  it  a  wood 
supply  for  a  long  period  of  years  on  present  production.  There  are  no  con- 
siderable water  powers  beymid  the  control  of  the  trust  which  can  l>e  utilized  to 
operate  large  plants  in  competition  with  the  trust,  so  that  all  that  might  be 
done  in  the  United  States  toward  the  enlistment  of  capital,  the  development  of 
new  enterprises,  or  the  conversicm  of  manila  miUs  to  news,  or  the  extension  of 
pulp  or  sulphite  mills  to  news  production,  would  be  inconsiderable  in  compari- 
son with  the  wiping  out  of  the  duty  on  paper  and  the  opening  of  Canada  to  our 
relief. 

The  enlightened  policy  of  Nbw  York  and  other  States  ia  protecting  forests 
should  be  encouraged  by  putting  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  on  the  free  list.  If 
consideration  be  given  by  the  commissioners  to  the  inflated  secnritiee  issued 
upon  the  trust  paper  mills,  then  consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  capital 
invested  in  newspapers,  which  represents  at  least  twenty  times  the  capita] 
actually  invested  in  the  paper  mills.  If  the  commissioners  feel  that  Ihe  labor 
employed  in  the  paper  mills  ought  to  be  protected,  then  we  submit  that  the  labor 
employed  in  the  newspapers  affected  by  this  tariff,  numbering  forty  times  the 
force  employed  in  the  paper  mills,  should  also  be  considered. 
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Every  increase  of  a  quarter  cent  per  pound  in  the  price  of  news  paper  adds 
$34,000,000  to  the  value  of  the  trust  securities.  While  the  enlistment  of  capital 
in  American  enterprises  may  exercise  a  slightly  deterrent  influence  on  the  paper 
trust,  the  effect  can  not  he  material^  because  the  trust  owns  the  largest  and  best 
powers  in  localities  where  spruce  wood  is  cheap  and  from  which  transportation 
is  prompt  and  cheap.  A  successful  and  energetic  competition  can  not  be  main- 
tained within  the  United  States.  The  outside  mills  that  do  or  can  make  paper 
are  not  equipped  for  the  economical  manufacture  of  news  paper.  We  most 
look  to  Cuiada  and  the  foreign  countries  where  ground  wood  can  he  produced 
at  a  cost  of  17.60  per  ton  and  where  news  paper  can  be  produced  for  1  cent  per 
pound.  Free  paper  is,  therefore,  the  only  strong  and  permanent  assurance  of 
protection  from  this  combination. 

The  commissioners  should  consider  whether  they  are  Justified  in  furnishing 
protection  to  a  combination  organized  in  restraint  of  trade  and  intended  to  ex- 
tort excessive  prices  from  a  representative  industry. 

The  question  of  protection  or  free  trade  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of 
free  paper  or  free  pulp.  The  tariff  duties  on  these  articles  have  been  availed 
of  by  a  monopoly  to  obtain  an  unfair  advantage,  and  the  Issue  is  not  one  of 
revenue.  The  duties  are  not  needed  to  protect  any  paper  ^r  pulp  mill  In 
competition  with  foreign  rivals. 

The  duty  on  paper  stops  cheap  books  and  cheap  newspapers.  It  taxes 
intelligence,  l)ecause  the  newq[)apers  are  the  people's  school  and  their  library. 
All  taxes  upon  paper  are  taxes  upon  reading,  upon  knowledge,  upon  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information.  Under  any  government  such  a  tax  would  be  oppressive 
and  proscriptive.  In  a  government  based,  as  ours  is,  upon  the  intelligence  and 
resultant  virtue  of  the  people,  it  is  anomalous  and  monstrous.  To  make  newB- 
papers  artificially  dear  is  wantonly  to  restrict  the  number  of  readers  and  so 
increase  the  sum  of  ignorance.  When  this  is  done  or  proposed  simply  to  add 
to  the  profits  of  a  monopoly,  the  injury  to  public  interests  becomes  a  matter 
demanding  the  intervention  of  the  Government 


OOFT   OF    SECOND   BRIEF    SUBMITTED. 

[Will  editors  kindly  notice,  and  oblige  John  Norris,  chairman  special  committee  on  paper, 

American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association.] 

newspapers  xtbge  the  pbesebvation  of  oub  forests — ^brief  submitted  to  joint 
high  commission  fob  adjastment  of  questions  between  the  united  states 
and  canada. 

January  25,  1899. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association  desires  to  supplement  its 
brief  on  free  paper  and  free  pulp  by  directing  the  attention  of  the  American 
meml>ers  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  to  the  urgency  of  a  provident  policy 
which  shall  protect  and  preserve  our  forests.  The  best  authority  in  the  United 
States  on  this  subject  says  that  the  denudation  of  our  forests  by  pulp  mills  and 
sawmills  in  the  four  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York 
is  progressing  at  the  rate  of  1,700  square  miles  per  annum.  The  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  calculates 
that  forest  fires  are  causing  an  annual  loss  of  $20,000,000. 

The  latest  records  of  the  Geographical  Survey  show  that  the  low-water  level 
of  our  important  lakes  and  rivers  has  been  declining  steadily  for  the  last  ten 
years,  reaching  their  lowest  point  in  the  year  1896,  and  that  the  decline  of  the 
water  level  on  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  is  especially  noticeable.  Many  lakes* 
in  the  Northwest  have  entirely  disappeared. 

In  considering  the  timber  problem  of  the  country,  spruce  wood  constitutes  a 
most  important  factor.  There  is  no  available  spruce  in  the  United  States  west 
of  New  York  except  a  limited  amount  in  West  Virginia,  a  patch  of  60,000  acres 
in  Michigan  own^  by  Niagara  paper  mills,  and  a  similar  area  in  Wisconsin. 
It  is  therefore  fair  to  consider  the  question  of  preserving  the  spruce  forests  as 
applying  mainly  to  New  England  and  New  York. 

In  the  State  of  Maine  there  are  420  timber  townships,  but  all  of  the  town- 
ships accessible  to  large  rivers  are  entirely  denuded  of  their  valuable  timber, 
some  have  been  cut  over  the  seconrl  or  third  time,  and  there  are  very  few,  if 
any,  that  have  not  been  cut  over  ouce  for  pine  and  spruce. 
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In  New  Hampshire,  at  the  present  rate  of  cutting,  the  State  forestry  com-' 
mission  has  said  that  the  entire  forest  resources  of  the  State  would  be  ez- 
liausted  in  twelve  years;  others  have* fixed  eight  years.  Lumbermen  in  that 
State  cut  everything  down  to  six  inches  at  the  stump,  so  that  there  is  no  repro- 
duction by  growth. 

Vermont  has  already  reached  a  point  where  it  can  barely  supply  its  home 
demand.  The  State  of  New  York,  by  constitutional  amendment,  has  prohibited 
the  cutting  of  timber  of  any  kind  in  a  territory  covering  4,000  square  miles  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years.  In  the  year  1894  the  State  of  New  York  took  a 
determined  stand  against  the  destruction  of  its  forests  by  setting  aside  the 
Adirondack  Park,  which  contains  2,807,760  out  of  3,588,803  acres  of  available 
spruce  area  in  the  State.  An  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  has  been  made  re- 
cently for. the  acquirement  of  additional  forests,  and  the  people  of  the  State 
have  recognized  tiie  fact  that  the  stripping  of  forests,  and  the  almost  inev- 
itable forest  fires  which  attend  that  stripping,  have  involved  immense  public 
concerns,  producing  disastrous  floods,  affecting  the  flow  of  the  rivers,  destroying 
agriculture  and  manufacture.  But  the  most  importalnt  aspect  of  the  timber 
situation  is  the  relation  of  the  forest  cover  to  the  water  supply. 

Mr.  Glfford  Plnchot,  now  Chief  of  the  Forestry  Bureau  of  the  National  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  wrote  in  1898  as  follows :  **  The  harvest  of  the  timber 
crop  is  commonly  accompanied,  under  the  usual  methods  of  lumbering,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  forest  when  merchantable  trees  predominate,  and  in  any  case 
by  severe  and  needless  Injury.  Fire  follows  the  lumbermen  until  in  many  places 
it  is  thought  to  be  inevitable.  The  original  forests  can  not  long  suffice  to  supply 
the  increasing  demands  for  spruce  which  are  made  upon  them."  'Commenting 
upon  the  methods  of  lumbering  in  New  York,  he  wrote :  "  The  spruce  is  removed 
and  no  provision  of  any  kind  is  made  for  its  reproduction.  Cutting  for  pulp 
•does  more  harm  than  cutting  for  lumber,  because  it  takes  a  vastly  greater 
number  of  trees  " — that  is,  trees  of  a  smaller  size. 

The  effect  of  the  denudation  of  the  forests  upon  the  water  supply  of  com- 
munities may  be  instanced  notably  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
which  is  now  looking  for  a  new  source  of  supply  because  of  the  stripping  of  the 
timber  in  the  headwaters  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  which  has  furnished  that 
city's  supply. 

The  Pennsylvania  legislature  of  1897  provided  for  the  purchase  of  three  forest 
reserves  of  not  less  than  40,000  acres  each,  and  the  Wisconsin  assembly  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  formulate  and  recommend  forest  legislation.  Minne- 
sota has  probably  the  best  forest-fire  law  of  any  State,  with  a  fire  warden  as 
executive  officer.  In  New  Jersey  and  North  Carolina  the  geological  survey  is 
specially  charged  with  forest  interests. 

Forestry  associations  have  been  organized  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Colorado,  Utah,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Texas,  North 
Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and  South  Carolina,  and  forestry  commissions  have  been 
established  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Colorado,  California,  and 
Wisconsin  to  devise  means  for  stopping  forest  fires  and  to  stop  the  vandal 
methods  of  lumbermen.  The  waste  and  loss  have  been  so  great  and  the  danger 
to  the  public  has  become  so  menacing  that  a  Bureau  of  Forestry  was  created 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  cultivate  the  general  application  of  for- 
estry principles  to  the  harvesting  of  timber  crops  and  to  point  out  the  Injuries 
that  attend  rapid  deforestation.  Two  forestry  schools  have  been  established 
for  the  same  purpose — one  at  the  Cornell  University  and  one  at  Blltmore,  N.  C. 

There  are  now  30  forest  reservations  created  by  Presidential  proclamation, 
embracing  an  area  of  62,000  square  miles,  and  extending  over  large  portions 
of  13  States  and  Territories,  where  Government  lands  are  located.  So  im- 
portant has  the  question  of  forest  cover  become  that  the  National  Irrigation 
Congress,  convened  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  on  September  30, 1897,  unanimously  advo- 
cated the  withdrawal  from  sale  of  all  Government  lands  which  are  of  more 
value  for  their  timber  than  for  agriculture  or  for  minerals.  It  advocated  this 
policy  to  protect  the  fiow  of  rivers  and  to  produce  timber  to  supply  the  needs 
of  agriculture  and  mining  and  the  demands  of  commerce.  On  December  8, 
1897,  the  American  Forestry  Association  Joined  in  that  recommendation. 

Conditions  have  radically  changed  since  the  early  settlers  cleared  away  the 
virgin  forests.  Millions  of  ix)pulation  must  now  be  considered,  and  climate, 
health,  water  supply,  and  kindred  matters  present  new  problems  for  govern- 
mental action.  The  courts  of  California  stopped  hydraulic  mining  of  gold  in 
1882  when  the  washings  of  the  gold  hills  filled  the  Sacramento  and  other  rivers 
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And  tbreatisned  agrieolture.    How  much  more  seiiouB  Is  fbe  effect  of  rapid 
deforestation  upon  all  private  and  public  interests? 

Three  commissions  in  New  Hampshire  fiave  reported  that  the  present  methods 
of  lumbering,  if  continued,  will  entail  baleful  scenic,  climatic,  and  economical 
results,  injuring  health,  property,  and  occupations  of  all  citizens,  impairing  the 
Industrial  development  of  the  State,  and  rendering  intermittent  the  flow  of  the 
rivers  which  are  most  important  to  agriculture  and  manufacture. 

The  interests  of  the  public  generally  as  distinguished  from  those  of  a  class — 
lumbermen — require  the  conservation  of  the  forest  resources.  In  view  of  these 
serious  aspects  of  the  situation  we  are  confident  that  an  enlightened  self 
Interest  will  impel  the  treaty  makers  in  dealing  with  Canada  to  follow  that 
provident  policy  which  shall  keep  our  future  wants  in  view,  and  which  shall 
not  put  a  premium  upon  the  destruction  of  great  national  treasures.. 

The  present  wasteful  method  will  inflict  upon  the  agricultural  interests  of 
fhe  country  an  injury  which  will  be  felt  in  every  part,  and  which  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions  threatens  to  become  disastrous  and  irremediable.  It  will  bring 
upon  some  sections  all  the  calamities  experienced  from  the  same  causes  in 
Burope  and  Asia.  A  distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  said  it  will 
sacrifice  the  agricultural  interests,  and  In  the  course  of  time  make  our  valleys 
unfit  for  the  habitation  of  men. 

STATEMENT  OF  UB.  C.  W.  LYMAK,  30  BBOAD  STBEET,  NEW 

YOBK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  am  here  in  connection  with  the  Lilley  resolution,  on  which  you 
gave  a  hearing  last  week.  I  represent  the  International  Paper  Company.  You 
granted  us  a  week  in  which  to  prepare  a  reply,  which  I  am  now  here  to  submit. 
The  time  was  rather  short ;  otherwise  we  would  have  had  the  statement  printed, 
so  that  each  member  might  have  a  copy;  but  as  it  is  we  only  have  one  copy, 
whicli,  with  your  permission,  I  will  read. 

This  is  a  statement  made  up  by  taking  the  report  of  the  statement  made 
by  Messrs.  Seltz  and  Norris,  and,  taking  out  such  points  as  we  wish  to  answer, 
we  have  answered  them  as  briefly  as  possible. 

The  whole  statement  is  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit,  sworn  to  by  the  president 
of  the  International  Paper  Company  and  by  the  second  vice-president  and 
manager  of  sales.    I  will  read  the  affidavit. 

State  of  New  Yoek, 

City  and  County  of  New  York,  m: 

Hugh  J.  Chisholm  and  Tom  T.  Waller,  being  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say,  and 
each  for  himself  deposes  and  says,  that  he,  Hugh  J.  Chisholm,  is  the  president, 
and  he,  Tom  T.  Waller,  is  the  second  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  sales  department  of  the  International  Paper  Company.  That  they  have 
read  the  foregoing  replies  to  the  statements  made  by  Messrs.  Don  C.  Seitz  and 
John  Norris  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  that  the  allegations  and  denials  contained  in  said  replies  are  true,  to  the 
best  of  their  knowl^Ige  and  belief. 

Hugh  J.  Chisholm, 
Tom  T.  Walleb. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  April,  1904. 
[SEAL.]  B.  W.  Kenkedt, 

Notary  PultliCf  Kings  County. 
Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County. 


STATEMENTS  MADE  BT  MB.  SEITZ  AND  BEPUBB  TO  SAME. 

[It  is  assumed  that  these  statements  apply  merely  to  news-print  paper  suitable  for  the 
pnblication  of  daily  newspapers,  and,  accordingly,  replies  of  the  international  Paper 
Company  apply  only  to  the  same  class  of  paper.  J 

STATEMENTS. 

(1)  "We  represent  in  reality  about  We  understand  that  they  really  r^>- 
22,000  (daily  newspapers)  published  in  resent  only  themselves,  although  they 
the  United  States."  claim  to  represent  the  Newspaper  Pub- 

lishers' Association  with  a  membership 
of  230.     This  membership  comprises 
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(2)  "All  the  newspaper  publlshera 
are  dependent  npon  practically  two 
manufacturing  organizations  for  their 
paper  supply."  (Referring  as  subse- 
quently appears  to  the  International 
Paper   Company   and   General   Paper 

CJompJiny.) 


duplications  to  the  extent  of  represent* 
ing  the  same  management  under  dif- 
ferent names,  and  also  repres^it  many 
papers  Issued  In  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada. 

The  American  Newspaper  Directory, 
issued  In  September,  1002,  by  Messrs. 
Qeo.  P.  Rowell  &  Ck).,  states  that  the 
total  number  of  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals published  In  the  United  States 
Is  20,156,  this  figure  representing  dally, 
quarterly,  bimonthly,  monthly,  semi- 
monthly, and  weekly  publications;  the 
actual  daily  publications  totaling  2,169. 
and  not  22,000,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Seltz. 
Generally  speaking,  it  Is  only  the  daily 
publications  that  utilize  news  paper  of 
the  grade  made  by  the  International 
Paper  Ck)mpany. 

There  are  the  following  separate 
companies  manufacturing  and  dealing 
in  news-print  papers,  located  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  United  States, 
exclusive  of  the  .  International  Paper 
Company,  and  their  product  represents 
a  daily  output  of  over  1,000  tons  : 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company. 

W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co. 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company. 

Taggarts  Paper  Company. 

Berlin  Mills  Company. 

Dalton  Paper  Mills. 

Schroon  River  Paper  Mills. 

West  End  Paper  Company. 

Remington-Martin  Paper  Company. 

Raymondsvllle  Paper  Company. 

Cliff  Paper  Company. 

Pettebone  Paper  Company. 

Oswego  Falls  Paper  Company. 

Genesee  Paper  Company. 

J.  E.  Henry  &  Sons. 

Gould  Paper  Company. 

Aldrich  Paper  Company. 

P.  H.  Smeallle  &  Co. 

Mr.  PowKBS.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  these  different 
concerns  manufacture  paper  for  use  In  newspaper  establishments? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir;  they  do. 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask  a  question,  is  it  not  true  that  at 
some  annual  meeting  or  dinner  Mr.  Seltz,  Mr.  Norrls,  and  Mr.  Hamlin,  of  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  represent  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association? 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  record  or  to  get  a  copy  of  such 
a  resolution.  There  was  no  such  resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  at  which  this 
discussion  was  had  of  the  newspaper  situation.  It  was  resolved  to  appeal  to 
the  President  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor;  there  was  no  com- 
mittee appointed  at  the  time. 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  information  that  there  was,  and  that 
those  three  men  were  appointed. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  second  question:  Is  It  not  true  that  the  International 
Paper  Company  takes  the  output  of  most  of  the  Independent  companies? 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  Is  absolutely  not  true,  and  that  wUl  be  shown,  I  think,  to  your 
satisfaction  before  I  finish  reading  this  statement.  This  statement  Is  neces- 
sarily voluminous,  and  If  you  would  defer  asking  ^questions  until  afterwards, 
I  think  you  will  find  that  almost  every  point  that  is  suggested  to  you  Is  covered. 
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(4)  •There  l8  a  territorial  divi- 
sion between  the  International  Paper 
Ck)nipany,  of  New  York,  and  the  Gen* 
eral  Paper  CJompany/ 


ft 


STATEMENTS. 

(8)  '^  We  are  here  to  make  direct  There  Is  not  now  and  never  has  been 
charges  that  there  now  exists  between  any  combination,  agreement,  or  ar- 
these  paper  companies  or  trnsts  and  rangement  of  any  kind  or  description 
the  smaller  companies  a  combination  between  the  International  Paper  Com- 
in  restraint  of  trade."  pany  and  the  General  Paper  Ck)mpany ; 

nor  has  there  been  any  such  combina- 
tion, agreement,  or  arrangement  be- 
tween -the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany and  any  other  paper  manufac- 
turer, excepting  only  three  companies, 
part  of  whose  product  Is  sold  on  a 
commission  basis. 
Such  statement  is  absolutely  false. 
There  is  no  territorial  division  or  al- 
lotment of  territory  existing  between 
the  International  Paper  Company  and 
the  General  Paper  Company,  or  the  In- 
ternational Paper  Company  and  any 
other  manufacturing  company.  Both 
companies  sell  In  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  and  other  western  cities  and  In 
the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  To 
the  best  of  the  deponent's  knowledge 
and  belief,  prior  to  the  formation  of 
either  company,  news  paper  manufac- 
tured in  the  mills  now  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  General  Paper  Company 
never  was  sold  east  of  the  points  whore 
It  is  sold  to-day.  Since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  two  companies  many  orders 
have  been  taken  In  open  competition 
from  one  company  by  the  other;  for 
example,  the  Chicago  Post  taken  by 
the  General  Paper  Company  from  the 
International  Paper  Company  within 
the  last  ninety  days;  the  St  Louis 
Star,  the  New  Orleans  Item,  Kansas 
City  Journal,  and  Clevdand  World 
taken  by  the  General  Paper  Company 
from  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany. 

'  I  might  say  that  there  is  now  a  large  order  coming  Into  the  field  which  both 
companies  are  after. 


STATEMENTS. 


(5)  "The  International  Paper  Com- 
pany, which  controls  the  paper  mills  of 
the  East** 


(6)  •*  They  [General  Paper  Company 
and  International  Paper  Company] 
represent  practically  all  the  paper 
product  of  the  country.' 


ft 


\ 


The  International  Paper  Company 
has  taken  from  the  General  Paper 
Company  the  Decatur  Review  and 
Muncle  Star. 

The  International  Paper  Company 
controls  no  paper  mills  in  the  East  or 
elsewhere  except  its  component  mills, 
owned  by  it,  and  there  are.  In  fact, 
mills  in  the  East  producing  over  1,000 
tons  daily  independent  product. 

The  annual  production  of  news  paper 
in  the  United  States  Is  now  about 
3,000  tons  per  day.  The  production  of 
the  International  Paper  Company  and 
the  accredited  production  of  the  Gen- 
eral Paper  Company  in  the  aggregate 
represent  less  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
country*s  daily  product. 
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(7)  ''It  [General  Paper  OomiMuiy 
and  International  Paper  Company]  a<s 
tiially  controls  the  price  and  the  pro- 
duction of  other  mills." 


(8)  "We  (Mr.  Norris  representing 
tbe  New  York  Times,  and  Mr.  Seltz 
representing  the  New  York  World) 
are  in  the  happy  position  of  being  on- 
selflsh  in  this  instance.** 


(9)  "  It  was  two  years  ago  that  the 
effort  was  made  to  get  them  [compet- 
ing companies]  together  into  a  success- 
ful combination  which  would  shut  out 
all  competition  and  make  a  uniform 
price," 


The  International  Paper  Company 
controls  no  product  or  price  applying 
on  any  product  excepting  as  stated  in 
reply  to  statement  No.  3. 

The  annual  production  of  news  pa- 
per in  the  United  States  is  now  about 
proximately  1,850  tons.  The  daily  pro- 
duction for  the  calendar  year  1903  can 
safely  be  stated  as  3,000  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  60  per  cent,  certainly  a  large 
and  healthy  growth. 

The  unselfish  attitude  claimed  by 
Mr.  Norris  and  Mr.  Seitz  is  inconsist- 
ent, In  view  of  the  fact  that  within  the 
last  ninety  days  superior  authority  in 
both  the  New  York  Times  and  the  New 
York  World  endeavored  unsuccessfully 
to  place  a  contract  with  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company.  They  were 
offered  as  good  terms  and  conditions 
as  applied  to  the  regular  customers  of 
the  International  Paper  Company,  but 
declined  to  accept  such  propositions, 
and  have  endeavored  ever  since  to  in- 
fluence the  policy  of  the  company,  and 
have  gone  to  the  extent  of  attacking 
their  credit  and  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness in  order  to  accomplish  their 
ends.  We  l>elieve  their  actuating  mo- 
tive is  to  secure  paper  from  the  In- 
ternational Paper  Company  at  lower 
prices  than  their  competitors. 

The  effort  that  we  believe  they  refar 
to  was  based  upon  a  contemplated  as- 
sociation of  eastern  mills  that  the  In- 
ternational Paper  Company  does  not 
now  and  never  did  have  any  interest 
in  or  control  over.  The  International 
Paper  Company  to-day  and  at  all  times 
has  been  willing  to  offer  its  product  at 
the  market  price  to  all  and  any  pur- 
chasers of  paper,  irrespective  of  ter- 
ritory or  former  source  of  supply,  pro- 
viding always  that  freight  rates  made 
the  delivery  permissible  and  the  pur- 
chaser was  willing  to  pay  the  value 
that  the  International  Paper  Company 
placed  upon  its  product  to  its  own 
customers  at  such  time  as  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  had  surplus 
product 

Within  the  last  two  years  we  have 
sold  the  New  York  Times  paper  and 
the  New  York  World,  paper  and  have 
never  assessed  any  penalty  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale,  and  at  the  earn- 
est solicitation  of  Mr.  Adolph  Ochs, 
supposed  to  be  the  controlling  interest 
in  the  New  York  Times,  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company  offered  to  take 
the  contract  for  the  New  York  Times, 
individually  or  in  combination  with 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger  and  the  Chat- 
tanooga Times,  on  identically  the  same 
prices,  terms,  and  conditions  as  was 
applied  upon  renewal  of  other  con- 
tracts   of    the    International    Paper 
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(10)  "lli^  [International  Paper 
Company]  have  made  an  arrangemoit 
with  every  independent  paper  mill  ex- 
cept one»  by  which  the  International 
Paper  Company  talces  all  the  sarpliu 
product  of  these  millB  at  a  price." 


(11)  (In  substance.)  "The  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  have  made 
no  agreement  with  the  Great  North- 
em  Paper  Company  because  it  has  no 
surplus  paper.  Their  surplus  is  very 
small*  and  they  are  not  factors  in  the 
market" 

(12)  "This  situation  prevails:  The 
Parsons  Company  [W.  H.  Parsons  ft 
Co.],  or  the  Niagara  Company  [Cliff 
Paper  Company],  or  the  Henry  Com- 
pany [J.  E.  Henry  ft  Sons  Co.,  of  Lin- 
coln, N.  H.],  or  any  of  the  mills  are 
not  allowed  to  sell  customers  whom 
they  had  previous  to  this  arrange- 
ment; they  are  [not]  allowed  to  sell 
to  people  who  have  been  customers  of 
the  International  Paper  Company; 
they  are  allowed  to  sell  to  each  other's 
customers  to  a  limited  extent,  but  if 
for  any  reason  the  demand  ftilla  off, 
and  10,  20,  or  30  tons  [per  day]  that 
might  previously  [have]  been  looking 
around  for  a  price  [market]  is 
promptly  turned  into  the  warehouses 
of  the  Intematicmal  Paper  Company." 


(18)  "When  they  organized,  five  or 
six  years  ago,  they  took  in  all  the  mills 
and  machinery  in  the  country,  the  mills 
which  had  earned  two  or  three  fortunes 
and  placed  the  valuation  at  |22,000  per 
ton,  whereas  the  modem  plants  are  es- 
timated at  $12,000  per  tern." 


Company  involving  the  same  condi- 
tions as  to  delivery,  tonnage,  etc.  This 
same  offer  was  made  to  Mr.  Merrill,  of 
the  New  York  World,  to  apply  to  the 
St  Louis  Post-Despatch^  owned  and 
controlled  by  M.  Pulitzer.  Our  un- 
willingness to  deliver  our  product  to 
these  two  publications  upon  a  basis 
more  favorable  than  we  applied  to  our 
regular  customers  of  long  standing  has 
developed  the  "unselfish"  action  of 
Mr.  Norris  and  Mr.  Seitz. 

Such  is  not  the  fact  We  have  at 
various  periods  purchased  from  three 
other  manufacturers  of  paper  before 
referred  to  a  limited  amount,  approxi- 
mating 10  per  cent  of  our  own  produc- 
tion, these  purchases  having  been 
made  to  meet  the  unforeseen  growth 
and  extraordinary  demands  of  parties 
with  whom  we  had  contracts. 

Within  six  months  the  Great  North- 
em  Paper  Company  have  taken  con- 
tracts away  from  the  International 
Paper  Company,  for  example,  the  Co- 
lumbus Citizen.  The  Great  Northern 
Paper  Company  claims  a  product  of 
800  tons  per  day. 

The  International  Paper  Company 
has  no  contract  or  arrangement  with 
any  company  preventing  its  selling  to 
any  purchaser.    The  statement  is  f&lse. 

The  International  Paper  Company 
does  not  accept  the  surplus  product  of 
any  manufacturer,  to  be  introduced 
into  its  warehouses,  and  has  not  ac^ 
cepted  paper  from  any  manufacturers 
excepting  the  small  quantity  hereto- 
fore referred  to,  which  was  purchased 
for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  its 
own  needs  and  obligations.  Assuming 
that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Seitz  was 
correct,  the  logical  result  would  be  the 
accumulation  of  stock  in  the  ware- 
houses of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  which  accumulation  must 
eventually  find  its  way  to  the  market, 
but  as  a  matter  of  t&ct  the  reserve 
manufactured  stock  on  hand  held  by 
the  International  Paper  Company  on 
the  1st  day  of  April  for  each  of  the 
last  Ave  years  was  as  follows: 
April  1—  Tom. 

1800 84, 718 

1900 16,684 

1901 23,607 

1902 18.088 

1903 29,842 

1904 28, 156 

They  did  not  take  in  all  the  mills. 
(See  list  of  outside  mills  already  giveii, 
many  of  which  were  in  operation  hi 
1898.)  Also  there  are  a  large  number 
of  mills  in  the  West 

The  price  at  which  the  properties 
of  the  International  Paper  Company 
were  originally  purchased  included,  in 
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(14)  **  They  hare  not  added  one  sin- 
gle machine  to  their  equipment,  except 
that  within  a  few  months  they  have 
put  in  one  at  Bellows  Falls  for  making 
box  board." 

(10)  ''  They  have  reduced  the  speed 
of  their  machines  and  their  product 
from  1,550  down  to  1,150  or  1,200  tons." 


(16)  ''I  think  the  market  price  of 
paper  is  Just  about  $5  a  ton  higher 
than  it  was  a  year  ago,  and  it  is  $10 
or  $11  a  ton  higher  than  it  was  four 
years  ago,  when  this  oombination  went 
into  effect." 


(17)  "  The  paper  used  to  sell  on  the 
market  for  $33  a  ton.  It  was  sold  to 
the  man  who  used  0,  10,  or  16  tons  a 
day  for  about  $36  a  ton.  It  is  now  sell- 
ing (I  bought  excess  paper  last  week — 
we  OTorran  our  contract  supply — ^from 
another  newspaper,  the  Staats-Zeitung) 
for  $2.85  as  against  our  former  price 
of  $1.60." 


addition  to  the  mill  properties,  wood 
lands  and  water  powers.  The  state- 
ment that  a  modern  mill  can  be 
equipped  for  $12,000  is  absurd,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Great  Northern 
Paper  CJompany,  with  a  claimed  pro- 
duction of  300  tons  per  day,  acknowl- 
edges an  indebtedness  of  $9,000,000, 
or  $30,000  per  ton.  No  modem  paper- 
making  plant  can  be  properly  equipped 
for  a  materially  less  figure,  as  was 
demonstrated  by  statements  submitted 
to  Mr.  GNchs,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
in  fullest  detail  within  the  last  few 
months. 

On  the  contrary,  the  International 
Paper  Company  has  materially  in- 
creased its  facilities  for  the  production 
of  both  pulp  and  paper. 

On  the  contrary,  the  speed  at  which 
our  machines  were  run  during  the  year 
1903  was  greater  than  any  previous 
year  in  the  history  of  the  company, 
and  the  output  for  the  hours  that  the 
mills  were  restricted  to  by  labor  reg- 
ulations is  greater  for  a  given  period 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
company,  and  the  actual  product  was 
materially  increased. 

The  billing  price  of  news  paper 
product  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  for  the  year  1903  as  com- 
pared with  1902  shows  an  advance  of 
practically  5  per  cent;  for  the  year 
1902  as  compared  with  the  year  1901, 
a  decline  of  slightly  less  than  1^  per 
cent;  for  the  year  1901  as  compared 
with  1900,  an  advance  of  slightly  over 
2  per  cent.  The  prices  prevailing  so 
tsLT  in  1904  are  practically  the  same  as 
prevailed  in  1903.  The  increase  for 
one  year  has  been  $1.90  instead  of 
$5,  as  stated,  and  for  four  years  has 
been  $2.16  instead  of  $10,  as  stated, 
and  such  increase  has  been  less  than 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture, due  to  conditions  beyond  our  con- 
trol; our  spruce  wood,  for  instance, 
costing  in  1903  25  per  cent  more  than 
in  1899;  our  fuel,  for  instance,  cost- 
ing in  1903  17  per  cent  more  than 
in  1901.  Our  labor  cost  lias  steadily 
and  considerably  advanced  from  year 
to  year. 

The  price  of  $83  a  ton  cited  repre- 
sents probably  the  lowest  price  ever 
made,  at  a  time  when  the  market  was 
in  a  state  of  demoralization  and  rep- 
resented a  positive  loss  to  the  party 
manufacturing  paper  and  was  in  no 
sense  representative  of  the  average 
prices  prevailing.  Further,  Mr.  Seitz's 
reference  to  his  purchase  from  the 
Staats-Zeitung  refers  to  paper  not 
made    by    the    International    Paper 
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(18)  "I  think  the  high  price  of  pa- 
per Is  produced  by  the  price  of  lumber 
going  up."  [Mr.  Oillett'B  question :  Is 
not  lumber  going  up  as  well  as  paper? 
Is  it  not  the  scarcity  of  timber  that  is 
producing  this  high  price?] 

Mr.  Seitz.  I  do  not  think  sp. 

(19)  "The  timber  situation  was 
this:  A  great  many  people  in  Maine 
owned  timber  lands  and  had  done  notli- 
ing  but  pay  taxes  on  them  for  a  hun- 
dred years.  A  lot  of  people  who  were 
loaded  up^wlth  timber  lands  unloaded 
them  on  the  International  Paper  0>m- 
pany  at  a  very  high  price  and  the  In- 
ternational Paper  Company  is  In  duty 
bound,  it  must  carry  the  timber  upon 
its  books  at  that  price,  and  the  money 
is  compounding  itself  [in]  about 
twelve  years." 


(20)  •*  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  timber 
now  consumed  by  the  paper  companies 
is  brought  from  Canada." 


(21)  (In  substance.)  "There  would 
be  no  effect  [in  taking  off  the  duty  on 
pulp  from  Canada]  because  there  are 
no  paper  mills  in  (Canada." 


Company,  and  as  it  was  not  bought 
from  a  manufacturer,  the  price  paid  Is 
irrelevant  and  was  admittedly  for  an 
emergency  supply.  You  will  notice 
Mr.  Seitz  avoids  stating  the  price  he 
is  paying  for  paper  supplied  him  under 
contract 

There  has  been  a  natural  and  steady 
advance  in  the  price  of  timber,  as  per 
statement  attached,  marked  "Exhibit 
A."  (Statements  from  Chas.  E.  Oak 
and  John  P.  McEwan.) 


This  statement  is  untrue. 

The  timber  lands  of  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company  could  be  sold  for 
much  more  than  they  were  purchased 
for,  plus  interest  and  expense.  In  a 
measure  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 
paper  company  carries  the  lands  or 
lets  somebody  else  carry  them  and 
then  at  a  later  period  buys  the  spruce 
grown  thereon  at  a  price  that  will  re- 
turn to  the  purchaser  the  cost  of  car- 
rying the  land.  Attention  is  also 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  figures  sub- 
mitted showing  the  increased  value  of 
spruce  wood  are  based  upon  the  open 
market,  irrespective  of  any  ownership 
of  the  International  Paper  Ck)mpany. 

According  to  the  United  States  Cen- 
sus of  1900,  less  than  19  per  cent  of 
pulp  wood  used  by  the  United  States 
mills  was  imported  from  Canada.  The 
estimated  percentage  is  not  materially 
higher  to-day. 

Over  200  tons  daily  of  news-print 
paper  is  produced  in  Canada  to-day, 
according  to  I^ockwood's  Paper  Trade 
Directory  (1904),  by  the  following 
mills : 

Laurentide  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany. 

Imperial  Paper  Mills. 

Canada  Paper  Company. 

B.  B.  Eddy  Company. 

Riordan  Paper  Company. 

Does  not  this  statement  show  ho^ 
unreliable  Mr.  Seitz's  statements  are? 
We  mention  only  news-print  mills  and 
he  broadly  states  no  paper  mills  exist 
in  Canada. 


The  hour  of  1  o^dock  having  arrived,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  m. 


The  CRAiBMAir.  Mr.  Lyman*  you  may  proceed. 
Mr.  Ltmaic. 


STATElflBNTS. 

(22)  ''  It  [output]  is  not  snfflclent 
to  meet  the  demands  safely.  tABt  fall 
the  International  Paper  CSompany  had 
47,000  tons  of  excess  paper  which  it 


The  tsLCt  is,  that  the  International 
Paper  0>mpany  did  shut  down  its  pa- 
per machines  for  four  days  in  Novem- 
ber, 1903,  as  it  had  a  perfect  right  to 
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had  gatliered  by  aome  way  or  anotlier. 
All  last  Bumm^  they  bought  all  the 
surplus  product  of  other  mills  and 
kept  piling  it  up  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  price  and  then  they  organized  a 
shutdown  all  over  the  United  States.** 


do,  having  on  hand,  as  it  believed,  an 
ample  supply  of  paper  for  all  contin- 
gencies, and  being  short  in  its  supply 
of  pulp.  The  shutdown  referred  to 
did  not  apply  to  the  facilities  of  the 
company  for  making  ground  wood 
pulp.  They  operated  their  pulp  ma- 
chines to  their  utmost  capacity  every 
day  in  the  calendar  year  1903,  Sundays 
excepted.  Had  this  adjustment  not 
been  made  the  raw  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper  would  have  been 
decreased  to  a  considerable  extent,  as 
the  power  saved  in  running  the  other 
machines  was  devoted  to  the  increased 
production  of  wood  pulp.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  output  of  paper  has 
been  practically  maintained  during 
the  combination  of  drought  and  the 
severe  weather  experienced  during  the 
winter  of  1903-4.  In  other  respects, 
also,  the  statement  is  substantially  un- 
true. 

This  is  an  increase  of  37}  per  cent, 
but  we  have  already  shown  that  such 
increase  does  not  apply  to  any  billing 
of  the  International  Paper  Company, 
which  amounted  to  less  than  6  per  cent 
total  advance  for  four  years.  Any 
such  instance  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Seits 
must  represoit  some  isolated  instance 
affected  by  special  conditions  and  in  no 
way  representative  of  any  average 
condition.  In  many  cases  jobbenS* 
prices  i^re  used  to  make  unfair  com- 
parisons. 

Touching  and  appertaining  to  the  state  of  prices,  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the 
New  York  Times,  of  New  Tork,  and  on  the  editorial  page  is  an  editorial  headed 
''Declining  Prices,"  which  reads  as  follows: 

"  Bradstreet's  table  of  prices,  compiled  up  to  April  1,  indicate  that  the  wave 
of  high  prices  is  subsiding  and  that  in  many  lines  the  expectation  of  maintain- 
ing an  artificial  average  of  values  been  found  impossible  of  realization.  As  com- 
pared with  the  market  quotations  of  a  year  ago,  it  is  shown  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  in — ** 
and  it  states  the  various  articles  and  commodities  which  have  advanced. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  a  decline  as  compared  with  a  year  ago  is  noted  in  beef, 
pork,  sheep,  horses,  milk,  lard,  butter,  cheese,  rice,  peas,  lemons,  hides,  union 
and  oak  leather,  Australian  wool,  pig  iron,  steel  billets,  tin  plates,  copper,  lead, 
coke,  nails,  glass,  quinine,  paper,  and  other  items." 

That  is  Bradstreet's  Index,  with  which  you  are  familiar,  I  presume. 


(23)  ••  The  editor  of  a  country  paper 
has  bought  his  paper  for  years  for  $2 
per  hundred  pounds  or  $40  per  ton. 
He  is  now  paying  $2.75.'* 


STATEMENTS. 

(24)  "The  great  bulk  of  the  circu- 
lation is  1  cent,  sold  to  the  trade  for 
50  cents  a  hundred.  Advertising  rates 
are  governed  by  competition  that  you 
can  not  control  or  adjust.  We  have 
had  long  battles  in  New  Tork  to  main- 
tain our  rights. 

*  •  •  • 

''The  paper  trust  comes  along  and 
says,  'Why  do  you  not  increase  the 
advertising  rates,  and  hand  the  profits 
over  to  us?  *    We  do  not  care  to  do  it" 

75951— VOL  2—09 37 


We  submit  editorial  (Exhibit  D) 
from  the  New  York  Herald  of  March 
11,  1904,  which  it  may  be  proper  to 
say  was  not  Inspired  by  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company,  or  in  way  so- 
licited or  suggested  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  the  International  Paper 
Ck>mpany. 

Printed  editions  are  produced  for 
the  purpose  of  making  statements  as 
to  circulation,  which  influence  adver- 
tising, such  editions  not  being  sold  to 
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(25)  "  Mr.  Lllley'8  resolution,  which 
was  introduced  Independent  of  us,  I 
might  say,  provided  a  method  of  start- 
ing." 


(26)  "There  is  no  actual  method 
laid  down  for  getting  at  these  illegal 
combinations." 


(27)  "Some  friends  who  run  news- 
papers in  Philadelphia,  where  for  years 
they  l>ought  the  paper  at  |1.45,  the 
freight  rates  being  a  little  more  favor- 
able, every  one  has  been  hoisted  to 
$2.35  this  year»  and  they  simply  could 
get  no  bids." 


(28)  "The  tariff  on  wood  pulp  is 
high,  but  the  tax  on  paper  is  very 
high,** 


(29)  ''These  people  are  selling  In 
London  one-half  to  threefoiirtlis  of  a 
cent  per  pound  below  the  >iew  York 
price." 


the  general  public  as  readers,  but  a 
large  percentage  of  the  overissues  are 
mutilated  and  sent  to  low-grade  mills 
to  be  made  into  binders'  boards  and 
compete  with  street  sweepings  as  raw 
material.  We  unhesitatingly  say  that, 
considering  capital  invested,  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  does  not  return  to  the 
interested  parties  anywhere  near  the 
percentage  of  profit  which  we  are  re- 
liably informed  is  enjoyed  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  New  York  World. 

Mr.  Seltz  denies  responsibility  for 
the  LiUey  resolution,  and  we  under- 
stand that  the  complainant  to  Mr. 
Lilley  was  the  Waterbury  Republican ; 
that  they  complained  of  irregularity 
of  delivery  and  increase  in  price. 
Further,  vre  understand  that  said  com- 
plainant buys  its  paper  from  a  jobbing 
house  which  does  not  look  to  the  In- 
ternational Paper  Company  for  a  sup- 
ply of  paper,  nor  have  we  recently 
supplied,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
paper  to  the  Waterbury  Republican. 

The  International  Paper  Company  la 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  laws  are  very 
stringent  In  connection  with  Just  such 
conspiracies  as  are  charged. 

At  no  time  past  or  present  has  news- 
print paper  been  sold  anywhere  at  the 
price  of  $1.45,  as  stated,  unless  the 
quotations  applied  to  damaged  or  un- 
marketable product,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company  has  not  charged 
any  Philadelphia  customer  for  the  year 
1904  as  high  a  price  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Seitz. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  over  1,000 
tons  news-print-paper  Is  manufactured 
in  the  East  daily  ortside  of  the  mills 
of  the  International  Paper  Company, 
it  does  not  speak  very  well  for  the  in- 
telligence of  Mr.  Seltz's  friends  that 
they  could  not  get  any  bids  for  their 
orders. 

The  duty  on  ground  wood  pulp, is 
one-twelfth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  equal 
to  $1.66  per  ton,  which,  with  pulp  fig- 
ured at  the  average  price  of  $16  per 
ton  in  (Canada,  is  approximately  10 
per  cent.  The  duty  on  paper,  worth 
2  cents  per  pound,  Is  three- tenths  of  a 
cent  per  pound  or  $6  per  ton,  which  is 
equal,  with  paper  at  prevailing  price 
of  $2.25  per  hundred  pounds  in  Can- 
ada, to  less  than  14  per  cent.  Both 
of  the  above-mentioned  rates  are  much 
below  the  average  of  tlie  Dingley  tariff. 
The  raw  material  pulp  wood  is  ad- 
mitted free. 

The  International  Paper  Company 
are  not  selling  in  London  news-print 
|)aper,  based  upon  the  average,  at  a 
I  lower  price  than  Is  applied  on  domestic 
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(30)  ''They  all  have  a  price  of  so 
much  per  ton  for  export" 


(31)  "One  of  our  constitnenta,  Al- 
bert Gilkey,  to  show  you  how  fright- 
ened the  paper  merchants  are  In  New 
York,  came  In  and  said  that  the  paper 
salesmen  would  congregate  in  his  office 
and  could  not  make  a  sale ;  and  I  know 
that  to  be  a  fact  that  they  can  not 
make  a  sale  without  calling  upon  the 
paper  company  and  asking  them  if  it 
is  all  right." 

(32)  "I  wrote  to  an  independent 
concern  which  handles  $5,000,(XX) 
worth  of  paper  a  year,  and  the  head 
salesman  said»  *  I  would  like  to  do  this 
for  you,  but  we  can  not;  the  Interna- 
tional will  not  let  us.  If  we  start  to 
sell  you,  they  will  cut  off  our  stock.* " 

(33)  "  They  have  $55,000,000  capital 
on  $20,000,000  of  property." 


orders.  The  results  of  the  export  di* 
vision  of  the  sales  department  of  the 
International  Paper  Ciompany  for  the 
completed  year  1902  shows  that  the  to- 
tal exportation  of  news-print  paper 
netted  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany,  per -hundredweight,  a  greater  av- 
erage return  than  the  paper  delivered 
for  domestic  consumption— 1.  e.,  3  per 
cent  more.  The  returns  for  the  year 
1003  are  not  absolutely  complete,  but 
we  can  reasonably  anticipate  tliat  the 
comparison  will  be  equally  as  fa- 
vorable. 

The  International  Paper  Company 
deny  having  at  present  or  at  any  time 
in  the  past  an  understanding,  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  any  other  manu- 
facturer as  to  the  price  to  be  applied 
on  the  exportation  of  news-print  paper. 

We  do  not  know  who  Albert  Gllkey 
is,  and  deny  that  we  have  any  con- 
trol over  any  paper  salesmen  except 
our  own.  If  they  are  offering  the  In- 
ternational Paper  (Company's  product, 
they  must  naturally  find  out  whether 
they  can  secure  it  before  committing 
themselves. 


We  challenge  this  statement,  and  to 
be  of  any  credence  the  name  of  the 
party  referred  to  should  be  given. 
We  deny  that  we  have  pursued  any 
retaliatory  policy  toward  anyone. 


This  statement  is  flagrantly  false. 

The  property  of  the  International 
Paper  Company  can  not  be  duplicated 
for  par  value  of  all  the  securities  is- 
sued against  it 


Mr.  PowEBS.  Do  you  object  to  being  interrupted  right  there? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  They  say  their  property  can  not  be  duplicated  for  $55,000,000. 
Is  that  a  fair  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  value  of  the  property?  Do  you 
claim,  or  do  the  officers  of  your  organization  claim,  that  the  capitalization  Itself 
is  a  fair  capitalization?  That  is,  do  you  claim  that  the  amount  of  property 
which  they  have  amounts  to  the  capitalization  which  is  authorized? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  capitalization  is  $22,000,000  of  preferred  stock,  $17,(KX),000 
of  common  stock,  and  .bonds  amounting  to  $13,000,000.  We  claim  that  you 
can  not  go  out  and  buy  water  powers  (I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  can  not 
get  water  powers),  but  you  can  not  buy  as  good  water  powers  as  we  have, 
which  we  have  developed,  and  buy  woodlands,  such  as  we  have,  and  build  the 
mills,  the  ground  wood  and  sulphite  and  paper  mills,  and  buy  the  stock  that 
we  have  for  the  amount  of  the  capitalization. 

Mr.  Powers.  What  dividends  do  they  pay  on  the  preferred  stock? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Six  per  cent. 

Mr.  Powers.  And  on  the  common  stock? 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  do  not  pay  anything.  We  paid  two  dividends  on  the  com- 
mon stock  the  first  year. 

Mr.  Powers.  What  does  yonr  preferred  stock  sell  for? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Sixty-seven  dollars. 

Mr.  Powers.  And  you  pay  nothing  on  the  common  stock — ^what  does  it  sell 
for? 

Mr.  Lyman.  About  $12. 
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Mr.  Powmi.  Would  the  price  of  tiie  preferred  and  common  stockB  Indicate 
ttiat  you  bave  dollar  for  dollar  back  of  that  stock? 

Mr.  LTHAif.  Stocks  sell  largely  on  their  earning  capacity,  and  the  prices 
would  rather  indicate  that  we  are  net  earning  money  on  the  amount  of  capital 
invested. 

Mr.  P0WKB8.  But  the  preferred  stock  earning  6  per  cent— why  should  it  aell 
for  $67,  if  there  is  adequate  property  back  of  it? 

Mr.  LYif  AN.  Because  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  it  can  be  done  per- 
petually. 

Mr.  P0WKB8.  A  railroad  stock  paying  6  per  cent  would  sell  at  about  $130, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Established  railroads  will  sell  on  that  basis,  but  experlmoital 
railroads  I  do  not  think  will. 

Mr.  PowEBS.  You  do  not  call  your  business  experimental  business? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No  ;  but  there  are  many  more  uncertainties  in  the  management 
of  an  industrial  corporation  composed  of  many  plants  which  is  comparatiyely 
experimental. 

Mr.  PowBBS.  Tour  common  stock,  you  say,  sells  at  $12,  and  yet  for  every 
share  of  stock  there  is  an  equal  amount  of  property  back  of  that  stock.  In 
other  words,  if  the  par  value  of  the  stock  is  $100  there  is  $100  worth  of  property 
back  of  it.    Why  should  it  sell  for  $12  if  that  statemeut  is  true? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  is  something  that  you  will  have  to  ask  the  investors. 

Mr.  Powinis.  Your  statement,  if  correct,  is  that  the  International  Paper 
Company  can  to-day  sell  its  property  and  receive  in  return  for  it  money  enough 
to  cash  all  the  stock  at  par  and  pay  its  creditors? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  think  it  can. 

Mr.  Powers.  The  statement  in  the  paper  is  that  the  property  could  not  be 
duplicated  for  its  present  capitalization.  If  the  statement  that  you  have  read 
is  true,  that  the  property  could  not  be  duplicated  for  its  present  capitalization, 
then  it  must  follow  that  you  can  sell  that  property  for  the  amount  of  the  present 
capitalization? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  Is  the  point  I  differ  on  with  you.  You  can  put  money  into 
an  investment,  but  you  can  not  always  get  it  out  dollar  for  dollar. 

Mr.  PowEBS.  But  your  statement  is  that  that  plant  can  not  be  duplicated  for 
its  present  capitalization.  If  that  be  true,  then  you  ought  to  be  able  to  sell 
your  plant  for  your  present  capitalization ;  but  the  figures  you  give  would  indi- 
cate, with  the  preferred  stock  at  $67  and  the  common  stock  at  $12,  that  the 
public  regarded  your  property  worth  about  25  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  anybody  would  come  along  and 
buy  a  property  of  that  magnitude. 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  Was  not  one  of  the  companies  with  an  actual  capitalization  of 
$300,000,  the  Glens  Falls  Company,  put  into  the  new  corporation  at  a  capital- 
ization of  practically  $8,000,000  or  $7,985,635? 

Mr,  Lyman.  I  can  not  say.    I  have  not  the  figures. 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  I  understand  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  is  a  question  which  we  will  answer  later,  if  It  is  desired. 
Capital  stock  and  capital  invested  are  two  different  things. 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  The  Glens  Falls  Company  originally  had  a  capitalisation  of 
$300,000,  and  it  was  taken  into  the  trust  at  $7,985,635,  and  the  Rumfbrd  Falls 
Paper  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  was  taken  in  at  $2,280,000? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  figures,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it 
follows  that  capital  stock  and  capital  invested  are  the  same  thing.  The  con- 
struction account  runs  up  from  year  to  year  as  additions  are  made,  and  stock 
mny  or  may  not  be  issued  against  it. 

Mr.  LnxBY.  Hardly  from  $300,000  to  $8,000,000. 

In  reference  to  the  above  we  submit  the  following  supplementary  statement : 
The  total  capitalization  of  the  Glens  Falls  Paper  Mill  Company  issued  and 
paid  up  was  considerably  more  than  $3,000,000,  instead  of  $300,000,  as  stated. 
But  the  capitalization  did  not  by  any  means  cover  the  whole  amount  of  money 
invested.  The  original  Glens  Falls  Paper  Company  was  organized  and  began 
business  in  the  year  1864.  It  was  owned  and  controlled  by  a  few  individuals 
who  were  directly  interested  in  and  connected  with  the  management  of  the 
property,  and  who  were  more  interested  in  building  up  a  large  and  valuable  man- 
ufacturing plant  than  th^  were  in  paying  dividends.  Consequently,  they  de- 
voted the  greater  part  of  the  earnings  for  many  years  to  the  enlargement  and 
extension  of  the  plant,  the  acquisition  of  wood  lands^  and  other  property  nece»- 
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airy  for  their  pnrpoMt.  In  this  way,  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  International 
Paper  Ck^mpany,  the  Qlens  FbIIb  Company  had  acquired  and  built  up  a  valuable 
and  racoessful  plant  and  property,  a  large  part  of  which  was  provided  for  out  of 
earnings  for  which  no  capitalization  had  ever  been  isaued.  Thla  property  in- 
dnded,  among  others,  the  following: 

1.  Paper  mill  at  Qlens  Falls,  maktog  paper  and  ground  wood  pulp,  with  the 
use  of  its  own  very  valuable  developed  water  power  on  the  Hudson  River  at 
that  point. 

2.  Mills  at  Fort  Bdward,  making  paper,  ground  wood,  and  sulphite  pulp,  with 
the  use  of  its  own  very  valuable  water  power  on  the  Hudson  River  at  that 
point. 

3.  Undeveloped  water  power  on  the  Hudson  River  and  other  property  above 
Olens  Falls. 

4.  A  great  nndeveloped  water  power  with  260  feet  head  on  the  Saranac  River 
at  Cadyville. 

5.  02,000  acres  of  woodland  in  the  Adirondacks  tributary  to  said  mills,  and 
also  a  large  amount  of  woodland  In  Canada  held  under  Canadian  permits. 

^  A  fine  water  power  of  about  100  feet  head,  partly  developed,  on  the  La- 
moille River  in  Vermont,  since  utilised  by  the  erection  by  the  International 
Paper  Company  of  a  pulp  mill. 

7.  A  valuable  undeveloped  water  power  with  a  head  of  over  05  feet  on  the  La- 
moille River,  in  Vermont. 

The  plants  above  mentioned,  purchased  from  the  Glens  Falls  Company,  have 
an  aggregate  capacity  of  over  900  tons  of  paper  per  day. 

For  the  plants  and  property  so  purchased  the  International  Paper  Company, 
paid,  in  its  securities,  about  96,000,000,  instead  of  $8,000,000,  as  stated,  and  we 
confidently  believe  that  the  propoties  enumerated  are  worth  more  than  the 
amount  paid  for  them. 

State  of  New  Yobk, 

City  and  County  of  New  York,  ss: 
Frederick  H.  Parks,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  Is  the  first 
vice>president  of  the  International  Paper  Company ;  that  he  has  read  the  fore^ 
going  statements,  and  that  the  allegations  contained  in  the  same  are  true  to  the 
beet  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

Fbedebick  H.  Pabkb. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  2l8t  day  of  April,  1904. 
[seal.]  B.  W.  Kennedy, 

Notary  Public,  Kings  County. 
Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County. 


Mr.  LtMAH. 


STATEliBNTB. 


(34)  "They  ha4  a  number  of  long- 
time contracts,  around  $35  or  936  per 
ton,  and  when  these  contracts  expired 
the  paper  trust,  through  its  power  and 
through  its  relations,  has  been  able  to 
mark  the  price  up  $14  per  ton." 

(86)  "The  only  way  to  get  after 
these  fellows  is  to  show  that  there  is  a 
wide-spread  interest,  and  we  have  come 
forward,  to  our  r^;nreBentattves — ^the 
House  of  R^;nnesentative8 — to  see 
whether  or  not  they  will  not  take  up 
this  matter.*' 


BEFLIES. 

In  no  instance  in  the  past  three 
years  have  expiring  contracts  with  the 
International  Paper  Company  been  re- 
newed at  an  advance  of  anything  ap- 
proximating as  much  as  $14  per  ton. 

We  explicitly  deny  that  there  is 
wide-spread  interest  on  the  part  of 
newspaper  publishers,  as  no  protest 
as  to  the  methods  of  the  International 
I'aper  Company  has  come  from  any  of 
its  direct  patrons,  and  we  believe  that 
Mr.  Seitz  and  Mr.  Norris  stand  prac- 
tically alone  in  their  attack  upon  the 
integrity  of  our  company. 

In  this  connection  we  might  say  that 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  and  since 
the  editorial  attacks  upon  our  company 
made  by  Mr.  Seitz,  we  have,  when  it 
was  possible,  assisted  the  New  York 
World  in  getting  out  their  editions,  at 
a  time  when  their  ability  to  publish 
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(36)  "We  have  given  every  advan- 
tage away.  The  price  of  a  newspaper 
used  to  be  5  cents,  now  it  Is  only  1 
cent" 


(37)  "The  difference  between  the 
price  to-day  for  paper  and  the  price 
that  we  have  been  expected  to  pay  will 
cost  the  New  York  World  $338,000  a 
year. 


their  paper  was  Imperiled  by  reason  of 
a  shortage  In  their  available  stock  of 
paper,  supplied  by  other  manufactur- 
ers, and  this  accommodation  was  ac^ 
corded  them  without  any  penalty  In 
the  way  of  price  or  terms,  or  sugges- 
tion upon  our  part  that  the  accommo- 
dation had  any  reference  to  or  connec- 
tion with  the  editorial  policy  of  their 
publication.  As  a  further  refutation  of 
the  statement  that  the  International 
Paper  (Company  sold  their  news  print 
paper  subject  to  restrictions  as  to  its 
use,  we  distinctly  recall  a  conversation 
had  with  Mr.  John  Norris,  at  that  time 
business  manager  of  the  New  York 
World,  to  the  effect  that  if  he  saw  fit 
to  use  our  clean  white  product  for  the 
purpose  of  smearing  its  surface  with 
illegitimate  abuse  that  was  his  priv- 
ilege, and  we  had  no  objection,  as  his 
business  was  printing  paper ;  ours,  was 
making  and  selling  it 

The  price  of  news  print  paper  has 
declined  steadily  from  about  12  cents 
per  pound  in  1875 (at  which  time  news- 
papers were  selling  for  5  cents  a  copy) 
until  it  reached  a  point  where  there 
was  no  profit  in  the  business,  1.  e,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  2  cents. 

News  paper  was  selling  at  higher 
figures  than  to-day's  market  when  1- 
cent  daily  publications  were  volun- 
tarily started  by  the  publishers. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  profits  of 
the  newspapers  have  enormously  In- 
creased, largely  at  the  expense  of  the 
paper  manufacturers.  It  is  asserted 
with  confidence  that  neither  one  of 
the  newspapers  making  this  attack 
would  be  satisfied  with  anything  like 
the  percentage  of  profits  made  by  the 
paper  manufacturers. 

We  assume  this  to  mean  that  Mr. 
Seitz  is  figuring  the  anticipated  ad- 
vance of  the  World's  requirements  of 
news  print  paper,  were  he  forced  to 
meet  modem  conditions  of  cost,  and 
the  financial  loss  involved  appears  to 
be  the  direct  incentive  for  his  attack 
upon  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany. Said  increase  is  about  33i  per 
cent  In  no  instance  during  the  past 
three  years  has  the  International  Pa- 
per Company  advanced  on  the  renewal 
of  any  contract  33|  per  cent  or  ap- 
proximately any  such  advance.  This 
is  further  substantiated  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures: 

The  calendar  year  1901,  as  compared 
with  19(X),  shows  an  advance  in  the 
billing  price  on  news. print  contracts 
taken  by  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany of  a  little  over  2  per  cent ;  1002, 
as  compared  with  1901,  shows  a  de- 
cline of  venr  nearly  1^  per  cent;  1903, 
as  comparer  with  1902,  shows  an  ad- 
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vance  of  approximately  6  per  cent, 
and  less  than  6  per  cent,  abd  the  bill- 
ing for  the  year  1904  up  to  the  present 
time  shows  but  a  very  slight  advance 
oyer  the  corresponding  period  in  1903. 


SUFFLBinOVTAL  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  DON   C   SEin. 


BEPLT. 

The  International  Paper  Company 
has  not  now,  and  never  did  have,  any 
such  agreement,  or  any  similar  agree- 
ment, or  any  agreement  to  that  effect 
with  any  paper  whatsoever.  The  pres- 
ent general  manager  of  the  sales  de- 
partment of  the  International  Paper 
Gompany  has  been  in  charge  of  the  ^ 
sales  for  the  New  York  territory  con- 
tinuously since  July,  1S98,  and  no 
such  suggestion  as  that  indicated  in 
the  statement  has  ever  been  made  by 
him  in  connection  with  the  negotiation 
of  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  this 
company's  paper,  or  otherwise  howso- 
ever. 


STATSUBNT. 

"  We  started  in  to  negotiate  with  the 

International  Paper  Gompany  for  the 

renewal  of  our  contract  some  years 

ago.    We  were  dealing  with  the  Glens 

Falls  Ck>mpany,  which  they  had  ab- 
sorbed,  and  when  the  vice-president 

and  manager  of  sales  came,  he  read 

a  list  of  conditions  under,  which  they 

would  deal  with  the  New  York  World ; 

and  one  of  the  conditions  was:   'It 

Is  understood  as  a  condition  of  this 

contract  that  during  the  term  of  its 

existence  the  New  York  World  shall 

not  print  anything  inimical  to  the  in- 
terests of  this  corporation ; '  and  I  be- 
lieve they  have  that  agreement  with 

paper  after  paper.    I  can  show  you  a 

copy  of  a  paper  published  in  New  York 

State  by  a  man  who  every  day  arrasrs 

the  trusts  with  horror,  but  you  will 

never  see  any  criticism  of  the  paper 

trust" 

He  has  never  had,  and  has  never 
asked  for,  any  oral  or  written  nndet- 
standing  to  that  or  any  similar  effect, 
and  no  such  contract  appears  upon  the 
files  of  the  company.  For  a  short  time 
after  the  organization  of  the  company 
the  sales  department  was  In  general 
charge  of  a  gentleman  who  Is  now  geb- 
eral  manager  of  the  sales  department 
of  another  manufacturer  from  which 
the  World  now  purchases  its  paper. 
Whether  any  such  suggestion  was  ever 
made  by  him  or  not  the  present  officers 
of  the  International  Paper  Gompany 
are  unable  to  state;  but  they  do  state 
tliat  if  any  such  suggestion  was  ever 
made  by  him,  it  never  was  embodied 
in  any  contract  with  the  paper  com- 
pany, and  none  of  the  present  officers 
of  the  paper  company  ever  had  any 
Knowledge  thereof. 

JUDICIABT  COMMirfBR, 

WasJiington,  D.  0.,  April  6,  1904. 

MEMOBANDUM  IN  CONNECTION   WITH  STATEMENTS  OE  MB.  JOHN   NOBBIS,  B^iJSINESS 

MANAOEB  OF  NEW   TOBK  TIMES. 

fNo  spedfle  denial  will  be  made  of  statementB  made  by  Mr.  Norris  already  covered  by 
our  replies  to  similar  statements  made  by  Mr.  Don  O.  Seits.J 

STATEMENTS. 


(1)  "It  [the  General  Paper  Com- 
pany] has  gone  so  far  as  to  dictate  to 
newspaper  publishers  what  width  of 


While  this  accusation  Is  made  di- 
rectly against  the  General  Paper  Com- 
pany,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that 
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roll  he  may  uae,  and,  farthermore,  to 
suggest  the  slse  of  press  he  shall  use 
in  printing  his  newipaper." 


(2)  "They  [the  International  Pa- 
per Company]  Increased  the  price  of 
timber  lands  in  the  State  of  Maine,  for 
instance,  from  66  cents  per  acre  to  $8 
per  acre^  and  in  the  same  way  the 
prices  at  lumbermen's  supplies." 


(3)  Mr.  Norrfs  In  substance  states 
that  the  International  Paper  Company 
has  worked  against  legislation  which 
provides  for  the  storage  of  water  in 
the  headwaters  of  the  sources  of  sup- 
ply which  might  help  to  equip  rivals. 


(4)  "Mills  were  diut  down  and 
starved  the  market  to  the  extent  of 
1%000  t(m&" 


certain  sized  rolls  may  make  the  man- 
ufacture of  paper  a  particular  hard- 
ship, if  not  an  impossibility,  to  some 
manufacturers.  While  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company  has  directly  ac- 
corded their  customers  the  privilege 
of  selecting  the  size  roll  best  suited  to 
their  (customer's)  use,  it  is  not  an 
illegitimate  proposition  to  deny  the 
right  of  a  publisher  to  change  the  size 
of  his  roll  as  originally  i^ecifled  in 
contract  agreement  calling  for  deliv- 
ery of  paper  for  a  period  of  time,  as 
the  placing  of  such  an  order  on  other 
machines  might  be  a  serious  embar- 
rassment to  the  seller  of  paper. 

We  deny  that  at  the  time  the  In- 
ternational Paper  Company  was  formed 
timber  lands  in  Maine,  now  valued  at 
$3,  could  have  been  bought  for  66 
cents  per  acre.  Two  dollars  has  beoi 
the  lowest  price  reached  for  good  lands 
during  the  past  ten  years.  We  deny 
that  the  International  Paper  Company 
has  been  any  considerable  factor  in 
bidding  up  the  price  of  timber  lands. 
The  wild  lands  in  Maine  amount  to 
upward  of  9,000,000  acres,  compared 
with  which  the  holdings  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  are  small 
and  were  partly  owned  by  the  con- 
stituent mills  of  the  International  Pa- 
per Company  before  its  formation. 

Moreover  the  value  of  timber  on  the 
St  John  River,  which  is  used  almost 
entirely  for  lumber,  has  increased 
quite  as  much  as  on  the  rivers  where 
pulp  mills  are  located.  The  increase 
in  the  value  of  spruce  lands  has  been 
no  exception,  other  kinds  of  lumber 
and  timber  lands  having  Increased 
throughout  the  country  generally  by 
reason  of  the  revival  jof  business  in 
recent  years,  and  greater  demands  for 
lumber  occasioned  thereby.  ( See  state- 
ments of  Charles  E.  Oak  and  John  Mc- 
Ewan,  marked  "Exhibit  A.") 

The  attitude  of  the  International  Pa- 
per Company  has  always  been  aggres- 
sively in  favor  of  water  storage.  We 
submit  herewith  an  interview  with  the 
president  of  this  company  (Mr.  Hugh 
J.  Chisholm),  advocating  control  of 
headwaters  of  the  rivers  of  New  York 
State  by  the  State  (Exhibit  B).  The 
International  Paper  Company  has  ad- 
vocated a  similar  policy  for  the  State 
of  Maine,  and  has  always  lent  its  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  any  legitimate  prop- 
osition for  the  regulating  of  the  flow 
of  rivers  and  development  of  latent 
water  powers. 

It  has  already  been  explained  that 
the  production  of  paper  can  not  exceed 
the  production  of  pulp,  and  that  there 
has  been  no  voluntary  curtailment 
whatever  in  connectloii  with  the  pro- 
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(5)  ••  They  sent  letters  to  the  news- 
paper publishers  politely  asking  them 
to  curtail  their  circulation  and  to  re- 
duce size  of  paper,  etc.,  because  of  this 
critical  condition." 


duction  of  pulp.  The  ground  wood 
produced  by  the  International  Paper 
Company  during  the  last  six  months 
of  1903  was  considerably  less  than  the 
corresponding  period  of  1902,  owing  to 
conditions  entirely  beyond  Its  control. 
This  shortage  in  pulp  represents  in 
tons  over  double  the  amount  claimed 
by  Mr.  Norris  as  having  been  re- 
moved from  the  avaikible  supply  of 
paper,  and  refers  only  to  the  curtail- 
ment of  pulp  product  made  by  the  In- 
ternational Paper  Ck)mpany  alone,  and, 
as  previously  stated,  the  fiicillties  of 
the  International  Paper  Company  for 
the  production  of  ground-wood  pulp 
were  operated  every  day  in  the  calen- 
dar year  1903,  with  the  exception  of 
Sundays,  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

Records  can  be  submitted,  if  desired, 
to  show  the  actual  condition  of  drought 
that  prevailed  during  the  summer  of 
1903,  and  very  extraordinary  diminu- 
tion of  water  power  during  the  winter 
of  190^^  on  account  of  unusually  se- 
vere weather  conditions;  but  these 
facts,  we  assume,  are  generally  known. 
(See  Exhibit  C,  letter  of  A.T.  Safford.) 
Nevertheless,  while  the  pulp  produced 
by  the  International  Paper  Company 
in  1902  exceeded  that  produced  in  1908, 
the  amount  of  paper  produced  in  the 
two  years  previously  mentioned  was 
practically  identical,  the  difference  be- 
ing a  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  In  1903  the  paper  mills 
did  not  run  as  many  hours,  on  account 
of  restrictions  imposed  by  labor  organi- 
zations. 

This  statement  is  untrue  as  applying 
to  the  International  Paper  Company, 
who  at  all  times  have  been  able  to  de- 
liver to  every  customer  in  this  country 
his  requirements  of  print  paper  both 
as  to  quantity  and  size,  and  whenever 
required. 


That  Is  an  important  statement,  because  if  there  has  been  difficulty  on  the 
part  of  papers  to  get  their  supply  of  paper,  it  is  not  among  our  customers. 


STATEMBNTS. 

(6)  **  When  the  International  Paper 
Company  combined  there  were  24  mills, 
with  a  total  of  98  paper  machines,  of 
which  50  were  useless,  and  only  48 
were  fit  lor  competition  that  then  pre- 
vailed, and  the  cry  of  panic  which  we 
heard  came  from  men  who  had  old 
machines,  which  were  located  on  ex- 
hausted water  courses  and  contiguous 
to  denuded  timber  tracts." 


REPLIES. 

When  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany was  formed  it  Included  the  best 
paper  machines  In  the  country,  and, 
with  but  one  insignificant  exception, 
every  newspaper  mill  taken  into  the 
company  was  fairly  representative  and 
had  survived  a  period  of  several  years 
of  the  most  intense  competition.  More- 
over, these  plants  are  to-day  in  phys- 
ical condition  that  compare  advan- 
tageously with  any  individual  equip- 
ment, and  as  a  whole  can  not  be 
equaled  by  any  group  of  mills  of  equal 
capacity  in  the  world* 
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We  deny  that  any  of  the  mills  wen 
located  on  exhausted  water  courses. 
The  mills  of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  producing  ground  wood  pulp 
and  news-print  paper,  are  located  on 
the  Penobscot  River,  Kennebec  River, 
Androscoggin  River,  Pemigewasset 
River,  Connecticut  River,  Lamoile 
River,  the  outlet  of  Lake  (reorge,  Hud- 
son River,  Black  River,  Niagara  River, 
and  the  Saranac  River.  We  challenge 
anyone  to  demonstrate  that  the  flow  of 
these  rivers  has  shown  any  appreciable 
diipinution  since  the  original  establish- 
ment of  the  mills  thereon.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  flow  is  under  better  control 
In  most  of  these  watersheds  by  reason 
of  the  establishment  of  water-storage 
facilities,  and  are  regulated  so  as  to 
give  greater  and  more  efficient  power. 
(See  statement  of  A.  B.  Safford, 
marked  "  Exhibit  C") 

We  herewith  submit  an  article  taken  from  the  Paper  Mill  of  April  9,  1904, 
which  voices  the  sentiment  of  the  Trade  and  tends  to  corroborate  the  replies 
made  to  the  statements  of  Messrs.  Seitz  and  Norris.     (Exhibit  E.) 

The  International  Paper  Company  have  no  control  over,  interest  in,  or  con- 
nection with  the  management  of  the  Paper  Mill,  and  the  article  quoted  was  not 
inspired  or  suggested  by  the  International  Paper  Company,  neither  was  the 
International  Paper  Company  consulted  prior  to  its  publication  or  appealed  to 
for  the  data  used  in  the  compiling  of  same. 


EXHIBIT  A. 

Bangob,  Me.,  AtnH  11,  1904* 
Mr.  Chesteb  W.  Ltmaic, 

SO  Broad  Street,  Netc  York,  N.  Y. 

Deab  Sib  :  Replying  to  yours  under  date  of  April  9,  asking  me  to  give  statistics 
regarding  comparative  valuations  on  wild  lands  for  the  past  ten  years  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  beg  leave  to  say  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  am  leaving  town 
to-day  on  an  important  business  engagement,  have  only  very  limited  time  in 
which  to  prepare  such  statistics,  and  I  am  not  able  to  give  as  full  and  complete 
a  statement  as  I  would  like,  but  in  a  general  way  can  approximate  quite  close 
figures,  for  the  reason  that  from  1892  to  1901  I  had  charge  of  the  State  land 
office  of  Maiue,  and  was  In  very  close  contact  with  all  the  lumber-land  interests 
on  that  account 

During  that  period  and  to  the  present  time  I  have  been  also  a  manufacturer, 
of  lumber  myself,  and  therefore  am  very  conversant  with  the  selling  price  of 
manufactured  lumber. 

First,  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  State  of  Maine  there  are 
approximately,  in  round  numbers,  9,000,(X)0  acres  of  wild  land,  and  that  the 
valuation  commission  of  1S90  and  1891  placed  the  valuation  on  these  lands  at 
$19,146,458,  or  something  in  excess  of  $2  per  acre  average.  Owing  to  the  gen- 
eral depression  in  business,  which  particularly  affected  the  lumber  market,  thus 
reducing  the  price  of  stumpage,  which  is  the  gauge  affecting  the  price  of  timber 
lands,  the  State  assessors  reduced  the  value  of  timber  lands  from  that  fixed  by 
the  valuation  commission  until  the  year  1901,  since  which  time  they  have 
rapidly  Increased  their  values. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  valuations  for  each  of  the  several  periods 
mentioned : 


1892 $17, 795, 680 

1894 17, 101, 317 

1896 17, 075, 895 


1898 $16, 238, 828 

1900 19, 127, 407 

1902 26, 528, 930 


These  valuations  by  the  State  assessors  are  .made  only  once  in  two  years,  and 
tfliat  for  1904  can  not  be  completed  until  December  of  this  year,  but  the  prob* 
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abilities  are  that  it  certainly  will  be  no  higher  and  possibly  less,  owing  to  forest 
fires,  than  that  of  1902. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  valuations  on  the  wild  lands  of  Maine  as  fixed 
by  the  State  assessors  have  been  less  in  every  instance,  with  the  exception 'of 
some  isolated  tracts  where  fires  have  done  great  damage  or  where  the  lumber  is 
inaccessible,  than  the  price  for  which  the  lands  have  actually  been  bought  and 
sold.  In  other  words,  the  market  price  for  timber  lands  on  the  average  has  been 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  values  as  fixed  by  the  State  assessors. 

I  can  positively  state  that  it  is  within  my  personal  knowledge  that  in  no  sec- 
tion of  the  State  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  have  any  well-timbered 
lands  been  sold  at  less  than  $2  per  acre,  and  you  will  note  by  the  table  above 
that  the  State  assessors  have  never  fixed  the  valuation  at  less  than  $1.80  per 
acre  on  an  average. 

As  above  intimated,  only  such  tracts  as  were  comparatively  worthless  have 
sold  at  a  less  figure. 

One-third  of  all  of  the  wild  lands  of  this  State  are  located  on  the  St.  John  River 
and  its  tributaries,  and  in  that  section  the  entire  forest  product  is  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  lumber  in  sawmills,  as  there  are  no  pulp  and  paper  mills  located 
on  the  St.  John  River  with  the  exception  of  two  small  ones,  as  I  am  told,  in  the 
city  of  St.  John,  which  use  only  the  waste  from  sawmills  fOr  the  manufacture 
of  pulp.  On  the  St  John  River  drainage  in  this  State  the  price  of  stumpage  per 
thousand  within  the  last  four  years  has  been  advanced  from  about  a  $2  average 
to  $3.25  per  thousand,  and  consequently  the  price  of  land  Itself  from  about  $1.75 
to  $3  per  acre,  but  this  does  not  compare  with  the  average  advance  in  the  price 
of  manufactured  lumber  from  sawmills,  which  has  been  firom  $3  to  $5  per  thou- 
sand for  average,  the  difference  between  that  and  the  advance  on  stumpage 
being  taken  up  with  the  advance  in  the  price  of  labor  in  operating  these  landa 

In  summarizing,  can  assure  you  that  there  was  no  material  advance  in  the 
price  of  timber  lands  in  this  State  until  about  four  years  ago,  when  the  prod- 
ucts of  sawmills  advanced  so  rapidly.  Since  that  time  the  sawmill  owners 
have  been  paying  prices  for  logs  considerably  in  excess  of  that  being  paid  by 
the  pulp  mills,  which  has  necessarily  caused  an  advance  In  the  price  of  pulp 
lumber,  the  difference  in  the  price  of  saw  logs  as  compared  with  pulp  logs  at 
the  present  time  varying  from  $2  to  $5  per  thousand,  according  to  the  rivers  on 
which  they  are  located. 

Present  indications  point  to  lower  prices  In  the  long  lumber  market  the 
coming  season,  and  if  this  condition  arises  and  materially  lower  prices  result, 
it  can  not  be  otherwise  than  that  it  will  affect  the  price  of  lumber  lands ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  long  as  the  price  of  long  lumber  is  maintained  at  the 
present  standard  I  see  no  possible  chance  for  timber  lands  to  be  sold  at  much 
less  on  an  average  than  at  the  present  time. 

Allow  me  to  further  state  that  within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a 
very  rapid  increase  in  the  demand  for  poplar,  white  birch,  and  hard  woods  of 
various  kinds  throughout  the  southern  border  of  the  wild  land  section,  and 
consequently  many  lands  that  a  few  years  ago  were  regarded  as  lowest  in 
value,  as  they  contained  no  pine  or  spruce,  are  now  among  the  highest  priced 
lands  in  the  State,  which  to  a  certain  extent  accounts  for  the  increased  valua- 
tion of  wild  lands  as  made  by  the  State  assessors. 

For  further  information  allow  me  to  refer  you  to  Hon.  E.  C.  Burleigh  and 
Hon.  Llewellyn  Powers,  Congressmen  from  tibis  State,  who  are  heavy  wild 
land  owners  and  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  conditions  and  facts 
relative  to  the  values  of  wild  lands  in  this  region,  and  who,  I  have  no  doubt, 
will  fully  corroborate  all  I  have  said  above  and  can  add  materially  to  my  state- 
ment 

Trusting  this  furnishes  the  Information  you  desire,  I  am. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Chas.  B.  Oak. 

[Jolm  P.  McBwan,  wholesale  lamber,  pine,  spmce,  and  hemlock,   256-257  Broadway, 

New  York.] 

April  12,  1904. 
The  International  Paper  Company,  Vevo  York  City. 

Gentlemen  :  Referring  to  our  conversation  of  Saturday,  I  find  after  taking 
up  the  question  of  the  change  in  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  woods  men- 
tioned below  in  the  last  ten  years  would  be  about  as  follows : 

In  the  year  1803  hemlock  lumber  sold  about  on  an  average  of  $11.  Closing 
prices  of  last  fall  were  $17  basis,  which  would  make  an  advance  of  $6  per 
1,000  feet 
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In  white-plne  lumber  there  is  no  way  that  I  know  of  of  getting  at  tlie  prices 
from  the  basis  of  a  log  cut,  or  what  would  be  known  to  Uiinbermea  a  a  llie  evt 
of  Q  mill.  In  pine  lumber  for  the  last  ten  years  there  has  l>een  an  advauoe  of 
40  per  cent,  taking  an  average  from  what  is  known  as  Micfalgaa  and  far 
western  white  pine. 

Spruce  lumber,  as  sold  from  the  State  of  Virginia  in  tiie  year  1803,  was  of  a 
value  of  about  $14  a  thousand.  In  1908  sold  on  an  average^  for  log  nm,  of  $S0, 
making  an  advance  of  |6  at  Intervening  times. 

Yellow-pine  lumber,  as  shipped  from  Florida,  and  known  as  long-leaf  yellow 
pine  there,  has  been  an  average  advance  of  abont  $8  or  $9  per  1,000  feet  since 
1898,  this  lumber  having  sold  in  the  year  1908  on  an  average  of  about  $25. 

The  increase  in  value  of  North  CaroUna  pine — ^that  is,  lumber  that  is  known 
from  the  States  of  North  and  South  Carolina — there  has  been  an  increase  of 
about  the  same  proporticm  as  the  other  kinds  of  lumber.  North  Garolina  pine 
having  sold  In  18U3  on  an  average  of  about  $12,  market  closing  last  year  show- 
ing an  advance  of  $6  or  $7. 

In  regard  to  the  oak  and  chestnut:  This  I  am  not  familiar  with*  never  hav- 
ing  handled  it,  so  can  not  give  you  an  intelligent  estimate  of  the  diange  in 
value  of  these  two  items. 

In  regard  to  the  change  in  value  of  the  timber  lands,  the  advances  in  all  of 
the  woods,  such  as  spruce,  hemlock,  and  yellow  pine,  as  p^  acre  for  stumpage^ 
has  been  from  $4  to  $6  over  the  prices  they  could  be  tK)ught  for  in  1898. 
Yours,  truly, 

JOEM   P.   MOBWAR. 


EXHIBIT  B. 
[The  81m,  Sonday,  November  22,  1908.] 

GbEAT    WATEB    FOWEB    waste — A    WONDEBFUL    NATURAL     STOBEHOitrSB    n»    THK 

FUTURE — Gross  income  to  the  State  of  $11,000,000  a  year,  exclusive  of 
THE  Niagara  Falls  power,  possible,  yet  almost  unused— Hush  J.  Ohts- 

HOLM   ASKS   WHY. 

''Bven  with  Niagara  Falls  excluded,"  said  Hugh  J.  Ohisholm,  preaidait  of 
the  International  Paper  €k>mpa&y,  yesterday,  "the  possible  developm^it  of 
water  power  in  the  State  of  New  York  exceeds  that  of  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.** 

As  head  of  the  company  which  is  the  largest  us^  of  water  power  in  the  State, 
Mr.  Chisholm  has  given  this  subject  a  great  deal  of  study.  He,  in  common  with 
other  manufacturers,  whose  business  plans  for  the  future  are  conceived  on  broad 
lines,  is  convinced  that  the  time  is  coming,  and  at  no  distant  day,  when  the  law- 
makihg  powers  of  the  State  will  be  called  upon  to  provide  such  regulations  as 
will  insure  a  Just  and  equitable  distribution  of  this  vast  source  of  wealth. 

"  The  wealth-producing  power  in  this  great  treasure,  whicdi  is  now  largely 
going  to  waste,  is  all  but  incalculable,"  Mr.  Ohisholm  said.  "  It  is  a  treasure 
greater  than  the  anthracite  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania;  greater  than  the  gold 
mines  of  California.  It  is  greater  than  these,  for  one  reason,  because  it  is  in&Lr 
haustible.  When  you  take  a  million  tons  of  coal  out  of  the  earth  in  Pennaylr 
vania,  for  instance,  there  is  nothing  but  a  hole  left.  Nature  does  not  fill  it  up 
again  with  coal.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  gold  mines.  The  wealth  la 
both  cases,  vast  as  it  is,  has*  its  distinct  limits. 

**  The  wealth-producing  possibilities  of  water  power,  if  nature's  conditions  are 
properly  conserved  are  limitless.  They  are  poMSibilities  which  go  on  forever. 
The  supply  of  power  Is  constantly  renewed.  Nature  dips  a  sponge  into  the  ocean, 
so  to  speak,  and  squeezes  it  out  over  the  land,  on  which  it  falls  either  in  the 
form  of  rain  or  snow.  It  is  a  continuous,  never-ending  circle  of  water  from  the 
ocean  to  the  atmosphere,  to  the  earth,  and  through  the  streams  to  the  ocean 
again. 

"  Now,  this  vast  treasure  of  water  force  In  the  State  of  New  York  means  the 
creation  of  cheap  heat  and  mechanical  energy.  The  matter  of  transmission  of 
electric  power  over  long  distances  is  past  the  era  of  experiment.  Electric 
power  so  transmitted — and  no  man  can  predict  to  what  great  results  this  wUI 
lead — is  now  an  absolute  commodity.  It  is  sold  in  all  parts  of  this  country  fbr 
the  creation  of  light  and  of  force  wherewith  to  drive  machinery  and  propti 
electric  cars  and  train& 
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''In  tbe  proc«M  of  dlBtribotloB  of  electrldly  generated  by  water  power  tbere 
lies  the  largest  possitle  commercial  value  for  the  least  possible  expenditure  of 
energy  or  consomptloii  of  the  orlgiiial  InTestment  for  the  creation  and  eonyey- 
ance  of  that  power. 

**  So»  with  New  York  possessing  tlie  yast  water-power  resources  which  it  has, 
there  lies  stored  away  back  In  the  State — and  at  the  present  time  largely  dor- 
mant-^a  treasure  of  priceless  value.  Now,  although  our  company — ^the  Inter- 
national Paper  Ck>mpany — ^Is  the  largest  user  of  water  power  in  the  State,  and 
although  it  might  seem,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  to  our  advantage  to  gather 
in  and  possess  in  our  own  right  as  much  of  this  water  power  as  possible,  yet 
that  would  be  a  narrow  policy  to  pursue. 

**  If  our  business  structure  were  created  to  last  only  for  a  lifetime  such  a 
course  might  be  advisable,  speaking  entirely  from  the  cold-blooded,  selfish 
standpoint.  But  inasmuch  as  such  a  business  as  ours  goes  widely  beyond  the 
immediate  present  In  its  aspirations,  it  must  be  laid  along  lines  that  in  their 
breadth  -contemplate  other  generations.  For  this  reason,  and  purely  from  the 
selfish  standpoint,  if  you  please^  it  would  be  unwise  on  our  part  to  undertake 
to  grasp  that  wiUch  we  could  not  retain  under  future  conditicms  which  are  inev- 
itable. This  yast  natural  wealth,  having  its  source  in  the  elements  of  which 
New  York  is  possessed,  must  in-  the  end  come  in  some  way  under  such  State 
ocmtrol  as  will  insure  at  least  an  approximately  equitable  distribution  of  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  to  the  State  that  revenue  from  it  to  which  the  State 
is  entitled.  No  matter  how  firm  a  hold  we  might  for  the  present  seem  to  secure 
on  this  source  of  wealth,  sooner  or  later  means  would  be  found  to  loosen  that 
hold,  to  disintegrate  the  foundations  in  which  we  stood,  however  firm  they  might 
seem  to  be.  We  would  be  glad,  therefore,  to  see  the  State  as  quickly  as  may  be 
exercise  that  administration  of  this  water-power  treasure  which  in  the  eii^  it 
jnust  exercise. 

''  Now,  I  said  that,  ev&x  with  Niagara  Falls  excluded,  the  possible  development 
of  water  power  in  the  State  of  New  York  exceeds  that  of  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  This  seems  a  surprising  statement,  yet  I  think  that  a  few  facts  and 
figures,  which  after  some  little  study  of  the  subject,  I  am  able  to  give  you,  will 
satisfy  anyone  who  cares  to  Investigate  the  subject  that  the  statement  is  true. 

"  If  we  take  into  account  the  great  number  of  lakes  and  catch-basins  at  high 
altitudes  (varying  from  100  to  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  and  further 
realize  that  the  whole  question  of  water  power  is  merely  one  of  elevation  and 
precipitation,  the  great  possibilities  in  tlie  development  of  this  mine  of  wealth, 
with  common,  ordinary  intelligence  appled  to  bring  it  about,  are  apparent  to 
anyl)ody  who  considers  the  question. 

"  The  State  weather  bureau  has  subdivided  the  State  into  three  natural 
plateaus — ^western,  eastern,  and  northern.  The  western  plateau  includes  that 
portion  of  the  State  west  of  the  deep  valley  of  Seneca  Lake,  the  eastern  plateau 
includes  that  portion  east  of  the  valley  of  Seneca  I^ke  and  south  of  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley,  and  the  northern  plateau  includes  that  portion  north  of  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley.  The  western  plateau  has  an  average  elevation  of  1,200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  eastern  an  elevation  of  1,300  feet,  and  the  northern  an 
elevation  of  1,500  feet.  Many  places  on  the  northern  plateau  are  higher  than 
1,500  feet,  several  being  at  an  elevation  of  1,800  feet,  and  in  some  cases  2,000 
feet.    The  extreme  mountain  peaks  are  over  6,000  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

"The  greater  the  precipitation  and  altitude  the  greater  the  power.  The 
process  of  precipitation  is  unending.  Water,  in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow,  falls 
upon  high  altitudes  and  flows  back  to  the  sea,  creating  In  its  descent  power  in 
proportion  to  the  altitude  and  volume  of  water  flowing.  This  process  is  a  con- 
tinuous one,  which  nature  is  constantly  performing  in  the  regulation  of  moisture 
by  raising  the  water  of  the  ocean  to  the  clouds  and  precipitating  it  in  rain  and 
snow  upon  the  plateaus  and  into  the  lakes  and  catch-basins.  These  processes 
will  go  on  forever. 

"The  average  annual  precipitation  for  the  twelve  years  ending  with  1902 
was  as  follows :  For  the  western  plateau,  37  inches ;  for  the  eastern,  41  inches, 
and  for  the  northern,  44  in<^es. 

"  The  foregoing  gives  generally  a  brief  view  of  the  amount  of  water  available. 
Further,  the  wdter  power  of  any  given  stream  depends,  and  will  be  proportional, 
not  only  upon  its  average  elevation,  but  upon  the  size  of  its  catchment  area,  a 
large  catchment  area  yielding  more  water  than  a  small  one-;  and  on  the  other 
hand  a  high  catchment  area  will  yield  more  power  than  a  low  one  of  the  same 
size. 
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''The  plateaas,  as  divided  by  the  State  weather  bureau,  are  approximately 
equal  in  size ;  for  present  purposes  they  may  be  considi^red  about  8,000  to  10,000 
square  miles  each.  There  are  several  other  divisions  which  are  not  here  taken 
into  account 

"  In  calculating  the  development  of  water  power,  the  evaporation  in  different 
sections  of  the  State  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  According  to  the  report 
of  George  W.  Rafter  on  the  relation  of  rainfall  to  run-off,  it  is  estimated  tbat 
while  the  average  annual  precipitation  of  the  western  plateau  is  37  indiea, 
nevertheless  the  annual  run-off  of  the  streams  of  this  plateau  does  not  average 
more  than  13  or  14  Inches ;  the  balance  is  consumed  by  evaporation. 

''The  annual  precipitation  on  the  eastern  plateau  is  41  inches;  the  annual 
run-off  is  about  16  or  17  inches;  the  balance  here  is  again  consumed  by  evap- 
oration. On  the'  northern  plateau  the  average  annual  precipitation  is  44  inches ; 
the  run-off,  23  inches ;  the  evaporation  does  not  exceed  21  inches.  It  may  again 
be  repeated  that  these  figures  are  averages ;  the  maximums  and  minlmums  are 
quite  different. 

"  The  question  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  water  power,  leaving  the  streams 
In  their  natural  unregulated  condition,  that  can  be  developed  at  the  low  run  of 
a  river  is  a  difficult  one  to  give  absolute  information  upon,  but  according  to  the 
best  authorities  there  could  be  developed  upon  the  western,  eastern,  and  north- 
em  plateaus  approximately  300,000  horsepower  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours 
and  at  the  low-water  run  of  the  streams.  In  this  computation  Niagara  Falls  is 
not  taken  into  account. 

"  The  foregoing  is  the  maximum  possible  so  long  as  the  streams  of  the  State 
remain  in  their  natural  unregulated  condition,  but  with  an  intelligent  creation 
of  a  system  of  storage  reservoirs  it  Is  possible,  according  to  the  reports  of  Mr. 
Rafter,  to  create  over  1,160,000  twenty-four-hour  horsepower,  and  this,  too,  dur- 
ing the  extreme  low- water  flow  of  the  rivers. 

"  The  streams  of  the  northern  plateau,  with  proper  reservoirs,  would  develop 
the  following  twenty-four-hour  horsepower : 


Stream* 


Salmon  Blver  west. 
Black 


Oswe^atchJe 

Grass ^ 

Raqaette .^^ 


Assumed 
elevation 
of  source. 


St.  ReglSu. 

Salmon  River  north — 

Ohateausay .». 

Biff  Ohazy 

Saranac .^.^ ^- 


Au  Sable 

Outlet  of  Lake  6eori;e 

Main  Hudson..^ 

Schroon ,„, 

Sacundaga 


MalnMobawk 

Schoharie  Greek 

East  Oanada  Greek 

West  Oanada  Greek .^ 


On  small  streams  not  specifically  enumerated. 
Total  power. .^..^ 


Feet. 

05S 

772 

1,000 

1,600 

1,788 

1,000 

1,500 

800 

700 

1,606 

1,008 

823 

1,600 

851 

1,706 

1.050 

1,700 

1.900 

2,S67 


Elevation 
of  mouth. 


Feet. 

247 

247 

24/ 

154 

154 

154 

154 

154 

08 

96 

96 

96 

600 
550 
6 
280 
890 
S80 


Total  fall. 


Feet, 

706 

526 

758 

1,846 

1,634 

1,446 

1,846 

646 

602 

1,506 

1,885 

225 

1.600 

2.'>1 

1,156 

1,044 

1,420 

1.570 

1.967 


Estimated 
number  of 
horsepower 
which  can 
be  devel- 
oped. 


12.000 

IfiO.OOO 

20.000 

25.000 

70.000 

80.000 

12.000 

2.000 

8.000 

80.000 

35,000 

7.000 

160.000 

18.000 

62.000 

40.000 

14.000 

10.000 

80.000 


786,000 
35.000 


800.000 


"As  a  matter  of  fact,  excluding  Niagara  Falls,  there  is  now  developed  in 
the  State  of  New  York  only  about  220,000  water  horsepower,  whereas  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  with  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  area,  has  187,000 
water  horsepower. 

^  In  making  a  comparison  between  Massachusetts  and  New  York  as  to  the 
policies  which  the  two  States  have  pnrsued  In  the  development  of  wntor  power 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  we  find  the  following  results,  as  per  United 
States  census  of  1000 : 
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Area  (sqaaro  mfleB) . 

Oapital  employed  m  manof  actaring 

Value  of  maauf  actured  product 


New  rork. 


48.000 
$1,651,000,000 
$2,175,000,000 


Maasachusetts. 


8,000 

$828,000,000 

$1,035,000,000 


''If  we  compare  Massachusetts  with  New  York  by  unit  areas,  taking  the 
square  mile  as  the  unit,  we  find  that  the  area  of  New  York  Is  about  six 
times  as  great  as  that  of  Massachusetts,  but  Massachusetts  has  actually  de- 
veloped 187,000  water  horsepower,  while  New  York,  with  an  area  six  times  as 
great  as  the  area  of  Massachusetts,  has  only  developed,  excluding  Niagara 
Falls,  220,000  water  horsepower.  But,  provided  we  had  a  comprehensive 
system  of  reservoirs  in  New  York  State,  it  is  possible  to  develop  over  five 
times  as  much  In  this  State  as  Massachusetts  has  developed.  This  computa- 
tion also  excludes  the  possibilities  of  Niagara  Falls. 

**A8  to  why  this  is  so.  Census  Bulletin  No.  158  furnishes  a  decisive  answer 
in  the  following  language: 

***The  principal  advantage  whidh  the  State  of  Massachusetts  possesses 
is  its  water  power.  The  power  of  the  Connecticut  River  at  Holyoke  and  at 
Turners  Palls,  in  the  town  of  Montague,  utilized  by  means  of  immense  dams 
of  the  most  permanent  construction,  and  by  a  system  of  canals,  aCTords  in  each 
place  a  succession  of  mill  sites  along  the  entire  water  frontage.  The  Deerileld, 
Millers,  Chicopee,  and  Westfield  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Connecticut,  are  all 
noteworthy  power-producing  streams.  At  Lowell  and  I/awrence,  upon  the 
Merrimac,  the  possession  of  similar  advantages  led  to  the  selection  of  these 
places  for  the  installation  of  the  factory  system  in  the  manufacture  of  tex- 
tiles, while  upon  the  Blackstone  Itiver  and  many  lesser  streams  throughout 
the  State  the  existence  of  sites  naturally  adapted  to  the  erection  of  mills 
was  hifltiential  in  the  expansion  of  the  woolen  and  cotton  industries  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  numerous  thriving 
industrial  communities.* 

"  Within  the  borders  of  the  State  of  New  York  we  have  water  power  several 
times  greater  than  that  of  Massachusetts,  which,  because  we  have  pursued  an 
irrational  policy,  has  never  been  developed.  In  Massachusetts  every  stream 
is  reservoired  to  its  full  capacity.  There  are  even  two  Massachusetts  reser- 
voirs on  the  headwaters  of  the  Hoosic  River,  of  which  we  obtain  the  benefit 
without  money  and  without  price. 

*'  The  annual  money  value  of  the  water  power  which  it  is  possible  to  develop 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  omitting  Niagara  Falls,  putting  it  at  the  low  rate 
of  $10  per  horsepower,  would  indicate  a  gross  Income  to  the  State  and  its 
citizens  of  over  $11,000,000  i)er  year. 

**  In  making  another  comparison  of  the  value  of  the  water  powers,  the  follow- 
ing estimate  as  to  the  amount  of  horsepower  required  in  the  State  of  New  York 
to  supply  the  power  used  by  the  different  manufacturers  in  producing  their  an- 
nual product,  the  annual  value  of  which  is  $2,175,000,000,  we  find,  as  per  the 
United  States  Census  of  1900,  there  was  used : 

"  Horsepower  created  by  steam 677, 000 

**  Horsepower  created  by  water 220, 000 

**  Total  horsepower 897, 000 

^Assuming  that  the  steam  power  created  as  above  is  used  on  the  basis  of 
eleven  hours  per  day,  and  it  takes  4  pounds  of  coal  per  hour  per  horsepower, 
and  the  mills  are  run  three  hundred  and  ten  days  in  the  year,  the  different 
steam  plants  would  annually  consume  4,123,000  tons  of  coal,  which,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $3.50  per  ton  delivered  in  the  boiler  house,  would  mean  an  annual 
expenditure  of  $14,430,500.  This  does  not  include  the  expense  of  the  labor  re- 
quired in  feeding  the  boilers,  the  attendance  at  the  steam  engines,  nor  the  main- 
tenance of  the  steam  plants. 

**  The  amount  of  water  power  that  is  capable  of  being  developed  within  the 
State  is  almost  twice  the  present  amount  of  horsepower  created  by  stenm,  and 
therefore  it  can  be  seen  that  in  substituting  the  water  and  electrical  for 
the  steam  power,  the  saving  of  coal  consumed  would  be  from  $25,000,000  to 
$;iO,000,000  per  year. 
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"Wbat  we  need  in  New  York  State  Is  a  comprehensive  commercial  policy 
which  shall  take  into  account  the  rational  development  of  manufacturing  by 
utilizing  water  power,  which  is  the  one  great  natural  resource  of  the  State, 
▲s  may  be  inferred  from  the  preceding,  a  neglect  .of  power  possibilitieB  lias  Ic^ 
this  State  in  a  relatively  unimportant  position  as  to  manufacturing,  especially 
when  we  compare  it  with  Massachusetts.  We  have  here  a  State  with  one-sixth 
the  area,  while  the  aggregate  manufacturing  is  one-half  as  great  as  in  New 
York,  and  where  the  average  wealth  per  unit  of  area  is  two  or  three  times  as 
great.  This  astonishing  difference  is  ascribed  by  the  Census  Department  to  a 
rational. development  of  manufacturing  by  water  power. 

"  Can  we  afford  to  let  retrograde  conditions  like  this  continue? 

'^  Before  closing,  one  word  more.  As  stated  above,  I  have  omitted  Niagara 
Falls  from  my  calculation  as  to  the  value  of  water  powers  within  the  State  of 
New  York,  but  a  Just  tribute  is  due  from  all  citizens  of  the  State  to  the  men 
who  are  engaged  in  the  development  of  this  marvelous  hydraulic  and  electrical 
power,  for  it  is  a  truthful  compliment  to  our  country  when  it  is  stated  that  it 
is  the  greatest  and  largest  single  hydraulic  and  electric  development  to  be  found 
in  the  world,  and  the  creation  of  which  has  called  forth  master  minds  in 
finance.  In  hydraulics,  and  in  electrical  developments.  From  the  conception 
and  during  all  the  time  of  its  creation  it  has  constantly  been  guided  by  the 
highest  type  of  business  Judgment,  the  like  of  which  is  seldom  found  in  such  an 
undertaking.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  State  and  nation  will  Justly  appreciate 
what  these  men  have  done  and  are  doing  for  the  future  welfare  of  this  State, 
Investing  and  risking,  as  they  have,  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  In  this 
great  enterprise.'' 


EXHIBIT  a 

Lowell,  Mass.,  April  11,  190t* 
Chester  W.  Lyman» 

Assistant  to  President  International  Paper  Company, 

SO  Broad  street.  New  York  City,  N.  T. 
Dbab  Sib:  I  beg  to  submit  the  following: 

drought  in  fall  and  winter  of  1903-4. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  question  that  the  conditions  of  drought  and  cold 
were  abnormal  during  the  summer,  fall,  and  winter  of  1903-4,  and  that  the 
rivers  have  been  extremely  low  during  the  fall  and  winter. 

On  page  10  of  the  Annual  Summary,  1903,  Climate  and  Crops  New  England 
Section,  is  the  following :  "  The  winter  of  1903-4  has  closed  in  with  a  marked 
scarcity  of  water  in  springs  and  rivers,  the  condition  being  especially  serious 
in  Maine.  Many  of  the  large  wood-pulp  plants  situated  in  that  State,  that  are 
dependent  upon  water  for  their  power,  have  be^i  compelled  to  curtail  their 
running  hours  and  in  some  Instances  to  shut  down  altogether  for  a  time." 

From  the  same  Bulletin,  January,  1904,  page  3:  "The  mean  temperature  for 
the  whole  district  (New  ISngland),  15**,  is  the  lowest  for  January  since  the 
New  England  climate  and  crop  service  was  established  in  1884."  From  the 
same  Bulletin,  February,  1904,  page  3:  ''February  was  a  fitting  climax  to  a 
winter  that  so  far  as  mean  temperatures  are  concerned  is  unprecedented  in  the 
New  England  climate  and  crop  service."  "  Generally  speaking,  the  precipita- 
tion was  deficient,  and  in  northern  portions  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
the  small  amounts,  combined  with  the  extremely  cold  weather,  has  resulted  in 
a  water  famine." 

I  give  the  following  table  of  deficiencies  In  precipitation  from  September, 
1903,  to  February,  1904,  at  sixteen  stations  in  New  England,  all  situated  within 
or  near  the  watersheds  of  rivers  on  which  the  International  Paper  Company 
have  plants: 
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Deficiency  of  predpiiatiotK 

[Incbes.] 


Fumin^ton.  Me.  (Kennebec  River) 

Gardiner,  Me.  (Kennebec  River) 

Lewiston,  He.  (Androscoggin  River) 

Orono,  Me.  (Penobscot  River) 

Ramford  Falls.  Me.  (Androscoggin  River) 

Berlin  Mills,  N.  H.  (Androscoggin  River) 

Concord,  N.  H.  (Merrimac  River) 

Grafton,  N.  H.  (Pemigewaaset  River) 

Hanover,  N.  H.  (Connecticut  River) 

Wells,  Vt  (Connecticut  Rlver>. 

Keene,  N.  H.  (Connecticut  River) s. 

Plymoath,  N.  H.  (Pemigewaaset  River) 

Burlington.  Vt.  (Lake  Champlain) , 

Cbelsea.  Vf  (Con nectlcut  River) 

Cornwall,  Vt.  (LakeCbamplain) , 

Bnosberg FaUls,  Vt.  (LakeCbamplain) , 


1903. 


Sept. 


Average 


-2.81 
-2.12 
-2.09 
-2.84 
-1.94 
-2.84 
-2.08 
-2.04 
•1.67 
-1.64 
-2.13 
-2.81 
-2.83 
-1.57 
-2.02 
-2.54 


Oct 


--O.20I 

+0.81 

-0.26 

-a  46 

-0.15 

-0.63 

-0.52 

+0.28 

-0.88 

+1.27 

-1.19 

+a66 

+1.97 

-0.26 

+0.79 

+0.62 


Nov. 


-8.12 
-2.58 
-2.85 
-1.88 
-8.76 
-2.69 
-2.29 
-2.42 
-2.04 
-1.89 
-2.12 
-2.42 
-1.98 
-8.16 
-1.16 
-2.12 


Deo. 


+1.04 
+0.48 
-0.02 
-0.45 
+1.01 
-1.201 
+0.27 
+0.52 
+0.58 
+0.81 
-0.02 
-0.64 
-0  48 
+0.08 
-L41 
-0.701 


1904. 


Jan. 


-0.41 
+0.87 
+0.20 


-0.64 
-0.40 
+0.46 
-0.12 
+0.20 
-0.81 
+0.20 
-1.67 
-0.63 
-0.77 
-0.88 
+a21 


Feb. 


-8.42 
-1.92 
-1.99 
-1.88 
-8.80 
-1.96 
-1,80 
-2.45 
-L8i 
-0.88 
-1.87 
-2.31 
-0.67 
-2.97 
-0.88 
-L21 


TotaL 


-6.41 
-7.01 
-6.98 
-8.77 
-9.22 
-6.41 
-6.28 
-4.66 
-8.04 
-7.  IS 
-9.20 
-4.67 
-8.70 
-4.84 
-6.70 


-6.49 


These  figures  bring  out  clearly  the  general  impression  that  during  this  period 
the  rivers  were  extremely  low,  and  the  newspapers  in  the  latter  part  of  Novem- 
ber and  the  early  part  of  December  are  full  of  notices  to  that  effect. 

The  worst  conditions  have  been  in  middle  and  western  Maine  and  northern 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  where  the  Connecticut,  Merrimack,  Androscog- 
gin, Kennebec,  and  Penobscot  have  their  origin.  I  have  not  the  same  informa- 
tion at  hand  for  New  York  State,  but  should  not  expect  that  the  conditionf 
were  any  less  severe. 

EXHAUSTED  WATER  COURSES. 

I  have  no  concern  about  the  permanency  of  the  flow  of  our  rivers.  There*  are 
certain  conditions  now  which  may  affect  to  a  slight  degree  the  average  flow  of 
the  rivers,  but  not  materially,  and  to  very  much  offset  this  there  is  a  growing 
intelligence  in  using  water  and  an  increase  in  knowledge  of  the  value  of  storage. 

In  the  case  of  the  Penobscot,  Kennebec,  and  Androscoggin,  money  has  been 
expended  for  clearing  out  obstructions,  so  that  a  part  of  the  water  used  for 
driving  the  logs  in  the  early  summer  Is  saved  for  use  by  the  mills  in  the  fall 
and  winter.  Taking  the  rivers  as  a  whole,  the  amounts  of  storage  have  been 
increased  and  efforts  are  being  made  all  the  time  to  still  further  increase  the 
storage ;  as  examples  of  this,  I  would  mention  the  new  dam  at  the  foot  of  Ches- 
uncook  Lake,  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Penobscot  River,  the  splendid  storage 
facilities  on  the  Kennebec  and  Androscoggin,  the  Indian  Lake  Reservoir  on 
the  Hudson,  beside  a  good  many  others  which  have  been  in  use  for  a  good 
many  years. 

Yours,  truly,  Arthur  T.  Sajtobd, 

Conaultirig  Engineer* 


EXHIBIT  D. 
[New  York  Herald,  Friday,  March  11,  1904.] 

*TwiXT  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledeb. 

Certain  newspapers  in  the  United  States  are  working  themselves  Into  a 
white-hot  rage  of  indignation  over  the  question  of  the  papermaking  association. 

At  a  recent  meeting  230  of  them  roundly  denounced  this  trade  organization, 
voted  a  self-sacrificing  resolution  to  contribute  $100,000  toward  fighting  It,  and 
decided  to  "  request  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral to  institute  suit  against  any  of  the  three  combinations  to  test  the  legality 
of  their  existence." 
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In  other  wordt^  the  Preeideiit  li  inyited  to  tell  the  papermakenf  combfnatloa 
to  get  off  the  earth.  The  cool  impudence  of  the  Invitation  is  only  surpassed  by 
its  absurdity  and  its  fktuity.  Here  is  a  combination  of  newspaper  publishers 
protesting  against  a  combination  of  papermakers.  If  the  former  have  a  right 
to  combine,  do  not  the  latter  enjoy  the  same  right?  If  the  President,  backed 
by  the  Attomey-Greneral,  decides  that  the  papermakers'  combination  has  no 
"legal  existence,"  will  he  not  be  compelled  logically  to  decide  that  the  news- 
paper pubishers*  combination  is  in  the  same  boat? 

Anything  more  childish  than  this  resolution  of  230  tailors  of  Tooley  street 
could  not  be  imagined.  It  carries  illiberality  and  impotence  written  across  its 
face.  It  is  illiberal,  because  its  framers  deny  to  a  body  of  manufacturers  rights 
they  claim  for  themselves — ^namely,  the  right  to  combine  and  conduct  legitimate 
business  on  a  profit-making  basis — and  impotent,  because  the  President  can  only 
reply  to  his  appealer,  "  What  have  I  got  to  do  with  the  affair?  "  and  consign 
the  appeal  to  the  waste-paper  ba^et,  which  is  as  handy  for  the  President  as  it 
is  for  editors. 

The  resolution,  in  fact,  would  not  be  worth  a  moment's  consideration  did  it 
not  cast  a  light  upon  the  curious  mentality  of  those  who  conceived  this  weird 
document  It  should  be  noted  that  a  majority  of  the  protesting  newspapers 
are  1-cent  publications.  This  fact  is  significant  Experience  has  evidently 
proved  that  1-cent  newspapers  do  not  pay  unless  the  white  paper  upon  which 
they  are  printed  can  be  obtained  for  nothing,  and  as  paper  makers  are  not 
likely  to  give  paper  to  the  1-cent  philanthropists  the  President  is  requested  to 
sign  the  paper-makers'  death  warrant. 

Like  the  fox  in  the  fable,  the  publishers  of  1-cent  papers  have  cut  off  not 
their  tails  but  their  profits,  and  now  they  want  the  President  and  the  Attorney- 
General  to  cut  off  the  profits  of  the  paper  makers.  The  paper-makers'  combina- 
tion, says  the  World,  is  ''a  trust  that  taxes  knowledge."  Hoity-toity  I  It  is 
a  question  whether  some  of  the  1-cent  knowledge  ought  not  to  be  taxed.  There 
would  certainly  be  no  injury  done  to  the  public  by  such  "  taxation.** 

The  public  is  willing  to  pay  for  a  good  paper  containing  accurate  news.  The 
Herald  may  be  allowed  to  testify  on  this  point,  as  its  daily  circulation,  always 
high,  has  increased  40,000  during  the  last  few  weeka  And  yet  It  has  not  had 
flaming  ''scare  heads"  in  letters  8  Inches  in  depth  announcing  imaginary 
Japanese  victories.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  of  its  increasing  popularity.  The 
public  prefers  to  be  reliably  informed  for  3  cents  rather  than  to  be  stuffed  with 
^  fakes  "  for  1  cent    These  are  facts  that  the  230  protesters  should  think  over. 

If  the  price  of  their  raw  material — that  is,  white  paper — prevents  them  from 
making  a  profit  on  the  finished  product  whoi  sold  at  1  cent,  let  them  raise  the 
price  of  their  goods.  The  public  will  take  them  if  they  are  worth  it  And  for 
Heaven's  sake  let  them  stop  talking  about  trusts!  All  businesses  form  trusts 
nowadaya  The  paper  makers,  finding  raw  material  becoming  continually  more 
expensive,  form  a  combination  to  protect  themselves  from  ruin ;  the  newspaper 
publishers  form  another  with  the  same  purpose;  the  trades  unions  form  an- 
other— a  labor  trust — with  the  same  object. 

Some  day  even  the  beggars  in  the  United  States,  in  order  "to  keep  up 
prices,"  may  form  a  trust  similar  to  the  peddlers'  union  which  is  so  busy  at 
present  In  Korea,  and  no  President  or  Attorney-General  can  prevent  such  tangi- 
ble and  perfectly  legitimate  business  realizations  of  the  old  motto:  "Union 
Is  strengtiL" 


EXHIBIT  B. 

(The  Paper  MUl,  April  9,  1004.1 

WHAT  DEBB  SATS  ABOUT  NOBBIS'S  LAST  ATTAOK  ON  THB  IlfDUSTBT — MISSTATEMENTS 
EXPOSED — THEBE  IS  MOBE  NEWS  FAFEB  MADE  BT  INDEPENDENT  MILLS  THAN  BT  THE 
INTEBNATIONAL  PAPEB  COMPANY. 

^The  facts  presented  to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association  regarding  the  oppression  of  the 
Paper  Trust  will  acquaint  the  public  with  a  state  of  things  that  might  fkirly 
be  called  incredible. 

**  The  Paper  Trust  has  deliberately  schemed  to  produce  and  maintain  a  con- 
dition of  chronic  famine.  It  shut  down  its  mills  when  it  had  no  more  than  a 
reasonable  supply  of  paper  on  hand,  and  made  the  resulting  shortage  an  excoae 
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for  raising  tbe  price  one-third.  Then  It  suggested  that  Its  cnstomers  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  conditions  it  had  created  by  cutting  down  their  circula- 
tion and  reducing  the  size  of  their  sheets.  It  names  the  mill  from  which  each 
newspaper  must  get  its  supply,  and  it  undertaliieB  to  regulate  the  size  of  presses 
to  fit  the  rolls  of  paper  It  chooses  to  furnish. 

''Not  content  with  attempting  to  dictate  the  business  management  of  Its 
customers,  it  tries  to  direct  their  editorial  policy.  It  attempts  to  force  upon 
them  contracts  binding  them  to  say  nothing  against  the  corporation,  and  there 
are  plain  Indications  that  in  some  cases  it  has  not  only  succeeded  in  muzzling 
opposition,  but  has  actually  been  allowed  the  use  of  editorial  columns  for  its 
active  advocacy. 

"  Congress  and  the  Administration  have  each  an  obligation  In  this  matter — 
Ck>ngress  to  remove  the  duties  on  wood  pulp  and  paper,  that  buttress  the  trust's 
monopoly,  and  the  Administration  to  proceed  against  this  illegal  conspiracy 
by  the  same  methods  that  have  destroyed  the  Northern  Securities  Company."^- 
New  York  World  editorial,  April  7. 

How  any  man  who  professes  to  be  intelligent,  and  who  professes  to  give  the 
general  public  dally  in  the  columns  of  his  paper  both  interesting  and  instructive 
matter,  to  say  nothing  of  InipartiaL  opinions  regarding  the  condition  of  the 
country,  the  condition  of  the  Industries  of  the  country,  and  a  summary  of  the 
news  he  prints  in  his  news  columns,  can  sit  down  and  write  such  a  ridiculous 
editorial  as  the  one  printed  above  regarding  the  paper  and  pulp  manufacturing 
industry  and  the  conditions  that  exist  to-day  and  keep  his  Job  is  a  very  great 
mystery  to  me.  Such  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  facts  ought  not  to  be  tolerated 
for  a  moment  by  the  publisher  of  the  paper  or  the  editorial  manager,  for  the 
reason  that  it  not  only  willfully  attempts  to  demoralize  one  of  America's  great- 
est industries,  but  it  deceives  every  one  of  their  readers  who  is  not  in  a  position 
to  Itnow  the  conditions  that  exist  in  an  industry.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  the 
readers  of  the  World  Imow  nothing  of  the  manufacturing  of  paper  and  pulp, 
and  that  Is  the  very  reason  why  the  business  manager  and  Mr.  Pulitzer,  the 
publisher,  talte  undue  advantage  to  roast  the  manufacturers  of  paper  and  their 
Industry,  knowing  full  well  that  the  majority  of  their  readers  are  not  familiar 
with  the  industry,  and,  therefore,  will  believe  everything  that  Is  printed  in 
this  sheet  pertaining  to  it. 

For  the  past  ten  years  Joseph  Pulitzer,  the  publisher  of  the  New  York  World, 
and  John  Norrls,  at  one  time  the  business  manager,  have  hounded  the  paper- 
manufacturing  Industry  of  this  country  In  favor  of  the  foreigners;  and  you 
all  remember  five  or  six  years  ago  that  Norrls  went  to  Washington  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Ck)mmittee  in  the  House  of  Ck)ngress  to  testif^,  or  at  least 
to  attempt  to  show  that  committee  of  learned  gentlemen,  that  it  was  an  out- 
rageous act  to  continue  to  impose  a  duty  on  paper  and  pulp  coming  from  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  You  all  remember  the  testimony  that  he  gave,  and  you 
all  certainly  do  remember  that  he  returned  to  New  York  wiser,  but  more  de- 
moralized than  when  he  went  there. 

He  attempted  before  that  committee  to  give  information  regarding  the 
methods  of  the  paper  manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  He  attempted  to 
give  them  a  lot  of  information  regarding  the  paper  and  pulp  manufacturing 
industry  of  this  country,  which  was  simply  ridiculous,  and  after  it  was  all 
over  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  had  discovered  that  all 
the  Information  that  Mr.  Norrls  had  given  was  simply  hearsay;  that  he  had 
not  attempted  to  gather  statistics  of  the  conditions  that  confronted  the  paper 
manufacturers  at  that  time  and  the  chances  of  the  future.  He  had  not  secured 
one  lota  of  information  regarding  the  consumption  of  news  paper  or  the  pro- 
duction of  the  same,  or  the  conditions  that  existed  in  the  forests,  what  the  cost 
of  manufacture  was,  what  the  cost  of  getting  the  wood  out  of  the  forest  was, 
but  he  simply  testified  from  imagination,  and  his  chief  aim  was  to  "flag" 
the  paper  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  from  advancing  the  price  of  white 
news  to  him,  by  setting  up  an  argument  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  have  the  duty  taken  off  of  paper  and  pulp  coming  in  from  Canada. 

The  principal  argument  that  he  made  was  that  If  the  Government  would  elimi- 
nate this  duty  the  publisher  of  the  New  York  World  and  other  publishers  would 
build  their  own  mills.  That  was  the  biggest  Joke  in  his  testimony.  Everybodv 
who  reads  the  World  has  seen  during  the  past  six  years  flaring  advertisements 
in  its  columns :  "  If  you  have  a  water  power  and  timber  lands,  write  to  us  at 
once  and  give  us  figures ;  we  are  going  to  build  a  paper  mill."  And  the  Joke  is 
that  Mr.  Pulitzer  and  Mr.  Norrls  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  site  or  to  find 
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the  timber  land.  In  other  words,  as  the  old  saying  goes^ "  There  Is  none  so  blind 
an  those  who  do  not  wish  to  see.^'  Anyhow,  to  show  how  much  influence  tbB 
publisher  of  the  New  York  World  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  Washington  regarding  the  tariff  on  paper  and  pulp,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  very  same  tariff  exists  to-day  and  will  exist  until  the  represoita- 
tires  of  this  imperial  industry  go  to  Washington  and  ask  to  have  tiiat  du^ 
removed. 

The  manufticturers  of  paper  and  pulp  are  gentlemen  who  are  trying  to  do  a 
legitimate  business,  and  are  endeavoring  to  make  a  legitimate  profit  And  thia 
is  a  type  of  gentlemen  who  are  building  up  the  country,  who  are  paying  big  rev- 
enue into  the  Government,  who  are  employing  thousands  and  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, who  are  paying  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  taxes,  who  are  purchas- 
ing millions  of  dollars*  worth  a  year  of  appliances  and  supplies  to  enable  them 
to  operate  their  mills.  Now,  compare  Joseph  Pulitzer,  with  his  penny  sheet, 
with  the  paper  manufacturers  of  America.  Why,  the  comparison  is  simply  ridicu- 
lous, and  those  learned  gentlemeu  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  Wash- 
ington haye  realized  it,  and  the  paper  and  pulp  manufacturers  still  exist,  and 
so  does  the  duty  on  paper  and  pulp  coming  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Norris  states  that  "  the  paper  trust  has  deliberately  schemed  to  produce 
and  maintain  a  condition  of  chronic  famine.  It  shut  down  its  mills  when  it  had 
no  more  than  a  reasonable  supply  of  paper  on  hand,  and  made  the  resulting 
shortage  an  excuse  for  raising  the  price  one-third.*' 

What  a  ridiculous,  what  an  idiotic  statement  for  any  man  to  make,  be  he  a 
business  manager  of  a  newspaper  or  a  driver  of  an  ash  cart.  In  the  very  col- 
umns of  the  sheet  of  which  John  Norris  was  the  business  manager  until  he  got 
through  two  or  three  years  ago  there  is  printed  the  weather  reports  every  day 
in  the  week.  In  those  reports  the  story  has  been  told  of  the  terrible  condition 
of  the  water  supply,  with  no  prospect  of  rain.  Now,  then,  when  the  water  is 
low,  how  does  that  affect  the  paper  mill?  Precisely  as  much  as  if  all  the  type 
and  type  metal  the  New  York  World  has  in  its  establishment  to-day  were 
melted.  In  such  case,  what  use  would  the  presses  be  in  that  establishment? 
Now,  the  International  Paper  Company  did  shut  down  nearly  all  their  mills 
making  news  paper,  and  this  man  Norris  states:  '*They  shut  them  down  to 
create  a  famine  in  paper,"  which  is  an  absolute  falsehood,  and  no  one  knows  It 
better  than  John  Norris,  and  I  will  prove  the  statement. 

Didn't  nearly  all  the  news-paper  manufacturers  throughout  the  United 
States — some  of  them  not  on  8i)eakiug  terms  with  the  officers  of  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company — shut  down  their  plants,  when  they  would  have  been 
only  too  glad  to  have  kept  them  in  operation  to  secure  a  few  of  the  customers 
of  the  International  Paper  Company?  When  the  International  Paper  Company 
shut  those  mills  down  their  logs  were  held  up  on  the  banks  of  the  river  and 
streams  on  account  of  the  low  water,  and  their  pulp  grinders  in  their  mills  were 
all  shut  down  because  they  had  no  water  power  to  operate  them  with.  Now, 
then,  will  Mr.  Norris  answer  me  this  question :  When  the  water  that  turns  the 
wheel  refuses  to  flow,  what  happens  to  the  wheeP  When  the  wheel  does  not 
turn,  what  happens  to  the  pulp  grinder?  When  the  stone  in  the  pulp  grinder  is 
not  revolving,  what  happens  to  the  paper  machine?  When  the  paper  machine 
doesn't  run,  what  happens  to  the  newspaper  that  John  Norris  has  the  proud  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  business  manager  of?  Now,  Norris,  before  you  again  make 
such  a  statement  as  you  have  made  there,  about  the  methods  of  the  paper  manu- 
facturers, go  first  and  get  facts  and  figures  regarding  the  flow  of  water  in  the 
rivers  where  these  paper  mills  are  situated. 

Never  in  the  history  of  this  country,  or  at  least  as  far  back  as  I  can  go» 
twenty-seven  years,  has  there  been  such  a  drought  that  affected  the  paper  and 
pulp  manufacturer  as  the  drought  of  this  last  six  months.  Never  was  there  a 
time  in  this  last  twenty-seven  years  when  the  news  paper  manufacturer  was 
compelled  to  pay  $25  to  $30  a  ton  for  ground  wood  pulp— if  he  could  get  It, 
and  really  he  could  not  get  it — and  yet  you  go  before  the  committee  in  Wash- 
ington and  make  the  statement  that  the  paper  manufacturers  are  robbing  you ; 
that  they  have  advanced  the  price  30  t)er  cent,  when  they  should  have  advanced, 
and  should  advance  it  to-day,  40  per  cent ;  and  even  then  their  profit  would  not 
pay  for  the  wear  and  tear  on  their  machinery  to  make  the  cheap  paper  for  yonr 
daily  sheet 

You  say  they  shut  these  mills  down  to  create  a  famine  In  paper,  and  that  they 
compelled  you  to  print  less  pages  and  less  sample  copies.  Did  you  make  a  re- 
duction in  your  subscription  price  and  in  the  price  to  the  advertisers?  Have 
you  not  raised  the  price  for  advertising  on  account  of  the  small  adyance  In  price 
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ttie  paper  mannfactnren  made  apom  yon  for  yoar  news  paper?  And  yet  when 
tbe  paper  manufacturer  la  compelled  by  yirtue  of  the  drought  to  pay  nearly 
twice  as  much  for  his  raw  material  to  make  news  paper,  bo  as  to  enable  you 
to  do  buflineBS  with  the  general  public,  you  begrudge  them  the  slight  advance 
in  price  they  ask  you.  You  should  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  and  you  should  be 
ashamed  to  look  any  one  of  those  gentlemen  on  that  committee  in  the  face  again 
after  the  statements  that  you  have  made  regarding  the  paper-manufacturing 
industry. 

When  you  made  the  statement  that  the  International  Paper  Ck>mpany  shut 
down  every  mill,  you  made  another  statement  that  was  false.  They  did  not 
shut  down  the  mill ;  they  simply  shut  down  the  paper  machines  and  the  beating 
engines  so  as  to  enable  them  to  use  every  drop  of  the  water  that  was  flowing 
on  the  wheel,  to  enable  them  to  operate  their  pulp  grindera  And  each  and  every 
one  of  those  mills  ran  a  limited  number  of  their  grinders,  or  all  that  the  water 
power  would  allow  them  to  run,  and  piled  the  pulp,  and  on  the  beginning  of  the 
next  week  they  shut  off  the  pulp  grinder  and  started  up  the  paper  machine. 
Deny  this  if  you  can.    These  are  facts,  and  can  be  proved. 

You  claim,  Mr.  Norris,  that  the  paper  and  pulp  manufacturers  of  this  country 
are  in  a  conspiracy  to  force  the  publishers  of  daily  newspapers  to  pay  more 
money  for  their  white  paper,  and  you  ask  Ck>ngress  to  take  the  duty  off  paper 
and  pulp  for  this  reason.  You  also  call  upon  Attorney-General  Knox  to  dissolve 
the  International  Paper  Company,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  trust.  Now,  Mr. 
Norris,  if  you  had  done  what  I  say  in  this  article  you  should  have  done  before 
you  went  l>efore  that  committee,  you  would  have  gone  out  among  the  mills 
throughout  the  United  States,  or  sent  some  one,  and  secured  data  and  statistics 
regarding  the  paper-manufticturing  industry.  Then  you  could  have  gone  before 
the  committee,  and  you  could  have  talked  to  them  intelligently ;  but  if  you  had 
done  this  you  never  would  have  shown  your  face  in  Washington,  nor  would  the 
publisher  of  the  New  York  World  mislead  the  general  public  in  his  editorial 
column  regarding  either  a  conspiracy  or  a  trust,  for  neither  exists. 

Now,  let  me  prove  to  you  that  you  have  made  yourself  ridiculous  In  the  eyes 
of  the  public.  The  International  Paper  Company,  up  to  date,  when  its  water 
power  is  flowing  normally,  can  manufacture  1,200  tons  of  news  paper  a  day. 
The  news  paper  manufocturers  outside  of  the  International  Paper  Company, 
who  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that  company,  can  and  do  manufacture 
daily  over  1,100  tons  of  news  paper.  Now,  what  constitutes  a  trust?  What  is 
the  meaning  of  a  trust?  Isn't  it  supposed  to  monopolize  an  industry?  Isn't  it 
supposed  to  monopolize  the  production  of  the  industry  in  which  It  exists?  Now, 
how  In  the  name  of  heaven  can  the  International  Paper  Company  hold  the  whip 
hand  over  the  publishers,  as  you  claim,  when  there  is  practically  as  much  news 
paper  made  outside  of  it  as  it  makes  itself?  Now,  I  am  giving  you  flgures  taken 
from  my  directory,  that  never  did  and  does  it  include  the  dally  production  of 
100  tons  on  the  Pacific  coast,  all  of  which  goes  to  prove  my  statement  that  your 
statement  regarding  a  trust  is  a  ridiculous  one.  It  goes  to  prove  that  there  are 
1,700  tons  of  news  paper  made  by  the  independent  mills  in  the  United  States,  as 
against  the  1,200  made  by  the  International  Paper  Company. 

.Now,  then,  Mr.  Norris,  you  make  the  statement  that  the  newspaper  manu- 
facturers have  advanced  the  price  of  newspaper  30  per  cent.  We  will,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  admit  that  they  have.  But  weren't  they  justified  and  aren't 
they  Justified  in  raising  it  again  to-day  and  in  raising  it  10  per  cent?  It  is 
costing  paper  manufacturers  to-day  to  produce  paper  35  to  88  per  cent  more 
than  it  did  six  years  ago.  These  are  statements  backed  up  by  a  statistical 
report,  and  not  based  on  theory  or  hearsay,  which  seems  to  be  your  principal 
stock  in  trade  when  you  attack  the  paper  and  pulp  manufacturing  Industry 
In  the  columns  of  the  New  York  World,  of  which  you  are  the  business  manager. 

I  am  attacking  you  personally,  Mr.  Norris,  for  the  reason  that  you  have  been 
for  the  past  eight  years  attacking  the  paper  manufacturers  in  the  columns  of 
the  New  York  World  and  before  the  Congressional  committees  in  Washington, 
and  in  the  past  eight  years  you  should  have  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  regard- 
ing the  paper  and  pulp  manufiicturing  industry,  but  Judging  from  the  articles 
that  I  have  read  and  from  the  statements  that  you  have  made,  your  statements 
regarding  the  paper  and  pulp  industry  are  more  ridiculous  than  they  were 
eight  years  ago.  So,  if  your  statements  regarding  other  industries  in  the  Unltied 
States  are  on  a  parallel  with  those  you  are  making  in  connection  with  the  paper 
manufacturing  industry,  then  I  say  there  is  very  little  knowledge  of  this  coun- 
tzy  and  Ita  Indnstrial  propoaitioiis  to  be  gained  from  the  colunms  of  the  dally 
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paper  of  wblch  you  are  the  business  manager  by  the  people  at  large.  Why  do 
you  waste  good  white  news  paper,  when  there  Is  such  a  demand  for  it  to-day 
by  intelligent  and  well  meaning  publishers  who  are  commending  and  helping 
to  build  up  the  industries  of  America  instead  of  condemning  them  and  demor- 
alizing them,  as  you  are  doing? 
Yours,  truly, 


Mr.  Powers.  Does  that  complete  the  paper? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  have  here  a  brief  prepared  by  our  law  department,  which  is 
principally  an  arrangement  of  the  data  contained  in  his  statement  in  somewhat 
logical  sequence,  and  there  are  one  or  two  points  which  have  a  legal  bearing. 

Mr.  Powers.  That  statement  can  be  printed  in  connection  with  the  other. 

The  statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Lyman  follows: 

[In  the  matter  of  the  application  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Honae  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  pasBEge  of  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  to  investigate  an  alleged  combination  of  paper  manufacturers.] 

The  accompanying  verified  statements  of  the  officers  of  the  International 
Paper  Company  contain  a  complete  and  categorical  refutation  of  the  material 
statements  of  fact  made  by  Messrs.  Seltz  and  Norris  before  the  Judiciary  Ck>m- 
mittee,  upon  which  the  application  is  based. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  statements  made  by  them  were  not  under  oath  and 
consisted  largely  of  generalities,  while  the  opposing  statements  are  verified  by 
responsible  officers  of  the  company  and  contain  statements  of  specific  facts, 
which  demonstrate  the  inaccuracy  and  recklessness  of  the  general  statements 
made  by  the  gentlemen  who  appeared  before  the  committee. 

In  view  of  the  complete  refutation  of  the  claims  made  by  those  gentlemen.  It 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  add  anything  to  the  verified  statements  making  such 
refutation.  But  it  may  do  no  harm  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee, 
briefiy,  to  some  reasons  why  the  application  of  these  gentlemen  should  not  be 
granted. 

First.  The  application  Is  made  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  redressing  fancied 
private  grievances,  and  not  for  any  purpose  in  which  the  public,  or  even  the 
newspapers  generally,  are  interested. 

So  far  as  appears,  no  newspaper  has  taken  interest  enough  in  the  matter  to 
appear  before  the  committee,  except  two  newspapers,  the  World  and  the  Timet, 
both  of  which  are,  and  have  been  for  many  years,  getting  their  paper,  not  from 
the  International  Paper  Company  or  any  of  the  alleged  combination  of  paper 
manufacturers,  but  from  a  competitor,  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company, 
nnder  contract  with  it 

It  is  quite  evident  that  these  newspapers  are  now  starting  this  agitation  be- 
cause, during  the  recent  drought,  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  (of  which 
they  make  no  complaint)  was  unable  to  fulfill  its  contract  with  these  news- 
papers to  their  satisfaction,  and  upon  their  application  to  the  International 
Paper  Company  to  supply  their  deficiencies,  the  International  Paper  Company 
naturally  and  properly  refused  to  use  its  surplus  paper  to  help  out  the  customers 
of  another  manufacturer,  since  it  could  not  do  so  without  jeopardizing  the  rights 
of  its  own  customers.  In  view  of  the  serious  shortage,  not  of  paper  manufac- 
tured but  of  pulp  manufactured,  caused  by  the  drought,  the  International  Paper 
Company  properly  felt  itself  bound  to  husband  its  resources  so  as  to  be  sure 
under  all  circumstances  and  contingencies  of  being  able  to  protect  its  own 
customers.  And  it  is  especially  worthy  of  note,  as  indicating  the  animus  of 
this  application,  that  it  is  made  only  by  the  customers  of  this  competitive 
concern,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  not  joined  in  by  any  customers  of  the 
International  Paper  Company,  who  have  been  fully  protected  and  supplied  by  it. 

It  further  appears  from  the  replies  that  the  representatives  of  these  papers 
have  attempted  to  obtain  contracts  from  the  International  at  a  less  price  than 
their  competitors,  and  because  the  International  refused  to  sell  them  paper  for 
less  than  it  charges  its  own  customers  they  have  made  this  attack  upon  it. 

It  is  well  settled  that  the  antitrust  laws,  so  called,  will  not  be  enforced  merely 
to  redress  a  private  grievance  or  to  enable  some  one  party  to  gain  a  business 
advantage,  biit  are  to  be  enforced  only  where  the  public  interest  demands  It. 

The  language  used  by  Judge  Parker,  of  the  New  York  court  of  appeals.  In  the 
case  of  Park  &  Sons  Co.  i;.  National  Druggists'  Association  (175  N.  Y.,  22),  is 
particularly  pertinent  to  this  situation: 

"While  the  courts  will  not  hesitate  to  enforce  the  law  Intended  for  the 
protection  of  the  public,  because  the  party  invoking  such  protection  is  unworthy* 
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or  aeekB  the  adjudication  for  wlflsh  reasons  only,  they  will  be  caref nl  not  to 
allow  the  process  of  the  courts  to  be  made  use  of  under  a  fiilse  cry  that  the 
Interests  of  the  public  are  menaced  when  Its  real  purpose  Is  to  strengthen  the 
strategic  position  of  one  competitor  in  business  as  against  another." 

Second.  The  complete  disproval  of  the  statements  upon  which  the  application 
is  based  not  only  takes  away  the  foundation  for  the  application,  but  they  also 
show  that  it  has  been  made  upon  such  reckless  misstatements  as  to  depriye  it  of 
all  merit 

The  affidavits  presented  take  up  and  refute  in  detail  all  of  the  Important 
statements  of  t&ct  made  by  the  gentlemen  heard  in  support  of  the  application. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  them  all  here,  but  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  a 
few  of  the  most  glaring  misstatements. 

It  was  stated  that  the  International  Paper  Ck)mpany  was  grossly  overcapital- 
ized, and  has  $55,000,000  capital  on  $20,000,000  property.  The  fact  is  that  the 
property  of  the  International  Paper  Ck)mpany  could  not  be  duplicated  for  the 
par  value  of  all  the  securities  issued  by  it 

It  was  stated  that  when  the  company  was  organized  they  took  in  all  the  mills 
and  machinery  in  the  country  at  a  valuation  of  $22,000  per  ton,  and  that  modem 
plants  are  estimated  at  $12,000  per  ton.  The  fact  is  that  the  International 
Paper  Oompany  when  it  was  formed  purchased  only  a  portion  of  the  eastern 
mills,  and  that  the  estimate  of  $12,000  a  ton  is  too  absurd  to  require  contra- 
diction. 

The  Great  Northern  Company,  from  which  the  claimants  purchase  their  paper 
and  of  which  they  do  not  complain,  is  capitalized  upon  the  basis  of  $80,000  per 
ton,  and  no  modem  paper<making  plant  can  be  properly  equipped  for  a  materially 
less  figure. 

It  was  stated  that  the  International  Paper  Ck)mpany,  in  pursuance  of  the 
policy  of  raising  prices,  had  not  increased  their  productive  capacity,  and  had 
reduced  the  speed  of  their  machines  and  their  product  from  1,550  tons  down  to 
1,150  or  1,200  tons.  The  tact  is  that  the  International  Paper  Company  has 
substantially  increased  its  facilities  and  capaci^  and  product  both  of  pulp  and 
paper,  and  that  its  machines  were  run  during  the  year  1008  at  a  speed  greater 
than  in  any  previous  year  of  its  history. 

It  was  stated  that  the  International  Paper  Company  had  entered  Into  an 
agreement  or  combination  with  the  General  Paper  Company  for  division  of 
territory  and  the  increase  of  prices.  The  fact  is  that  no  agreement,  combination, 
or  arrangement  of  any  sort  or  description  whatsoever  now  does  exist,  or  ever 
has  existed,  between  the  International  Paper  Company  and  the  General  Paper 
Company. 

It  was  stated  that  the  General  Paper  Company  and  the  International  Paper 
Company  represent  practically  all  the  paper  product  of  the  country,  and  actually 
control  the  price  and  production  of  other  mills.  The  fact  is  that  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  does  not  control  the  product  of  aiiy  mills  except  its 
own,  and  that  the  combined  production  of  the  International  Paper  Company, 
and  the  accredited  production  of  the  General  Paper  Company  in  bie  aggregate, 
represent  less  than  00  per  cent  of  the  country's  daily  product. 

It  was  stated  that  by  the  alleged  combination  the  production  of  paper  in  the 
country  had  been  curtailed,  and  the  implication  was  that  it  was  less  at  the 
present  time  than  in  preceding  years.  The  fkct  is  that  the  production  of  news 
print  paper  had  increased  from  1,850  tons  in  1900  to  8,000  tons  in  1903,  an 
increase  of  60  per  cent. 

It  was  stated  that  the  price  of  paper  has  been  increased  in  the  last  two  years 
about  33i  per  cent    The  fact  is  that  the  price  has  increased  about  31  per  cent 

Various  similar  statements  were  made  as  to  the  increase  of  sales  of  paper, 
some  as  high  as  37i  per  cent  all  of  which  were  denied  by  this  company  so  far 
as  its  sales  were  concerned  or  so  far  as  it  had  any  knowledge,  and  the  fact  was 
shown  that  its  price  had  increased  as  above  stated  in  the  last  two  years  only 
Si  per  cent 

It  was  stated  that  the  cost  of  paper  to  manufacturers  had  not  substantially 
increased.  The  fact  is  that  the  cost  in  the  last  two  years  has  substantially 
increased,  the  cost  of  wood  having  increased  25  per  cent,  of  fuel  17  per  cent 
together  with  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  other  materials 
and  supplies. 

It  was  stated  that  we  were  selling  paper  in  London  one-half  to  three-quar- 
ters of  a  cent  per  pound  below  the  New  York  price.  The  fact  is  that  the 
International  Paper  Company  is  not  selling  in  London  news  print  paper  at  any 
less  than  the  domestic  price,  and  that  the  profits  upon  its  sales  abroad  are 
considerably  more  than  upon  the  domestic  salen 
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It  was  stated  that  the  profits  of  the  paper  mnnufacturem  were  eacoeMtTft. 
Tlie  fact  is  that  the  market  prices  of  the  stock  of  the  paper  company  (being 
about  U  for  the  common  and  67  for  the  preferred)  seem  to  conclusively  estab- 
lish the  contrary;  and  it  is  asserted  with  confidence  that  neither  one  of  the 
complaining  newspapers  would  be  satisfied  to  accept  anything  like  the  percent- 
age of  profit  which  is  received  by  any  paper  manufacturer. 

The  replies  conclusively  establish  the  fact  that  there  is  no  monopoly  of  the 
manufacture  of  paper;  that  the  International  Paper  Ck>mpany  is  not  engaged 
in  any  combination  to  establish  any  such  monopoly,  or  to  limit  the  producUon 
or  to  raise  the  price ;  that  such  trifling  increase  in  its  price  as  has  been  made 
In  the  last  year  has  been  much  less  than  the  increase  In  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture ;  that  its  profits  are  not  unreasonable  and  that  it  is  conducting  its  business 
in  a  businesslike  way,  with  a  view  to  the  complete  fulfillment  of  its  contracts 
and  the  due  protection  of  its  customers;  and  it  is  believed  that  no  one  of  its 
customers  will  be  heard  to  complain  of  anything  but  fair  and  liberal  and 
businesslike  treatment  from  it 

Third.  If  there  were  any  foundation  for  the  charges  made  by  the  applicants 
that  a  paper  trust  or  combination  exists  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act,  as 
is  claimed,  the  proper  place  to  apply  for  redress  is  to  the  Department  of  the 
Attorney-General. 

But  the  parties  making  this  application  doubtless  know  that  before  the 
Attorney-General  would  take  any  action  it  would  be  necessary  to  furnish  him 
with  definite  and  precise  statements  of  fact,  which  could  be  proved,  to  Justify 
such  action  as  he  might  take,  and  that  it  would  not  be  sutficient  to  produce  to 
him  brokers'  circulars  and  other  loose  and  general  statem^ats  which  would  not 
stand  for  a  moment  in  any  court  of  law  or  in  any  judicial  proceeding.  It  is 
no  doubt  for  this  reason  that  the  applicants  are  attempting  to  secure  action  by 
a  les^slative  committee  in  the  hope  that  their  general  statements  in  support  of 
their  diarges  would  not  be  likely  to  receive  the  same  careful  scrutiny  that  they 
would  before  a  judicial  officer;  but,  fortunately,  the  application  here  has  been 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  consisting  of  trained  lawyers,  who  must 
see  at  a  glance  how  little  real  foundation  there  is  for  any  of  the  charges  and 
statements  which  have  been  mnde. 

Fourth.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate  to  establish  a  precedent  of  passing 
such  a  resolution  as  this  upon  such  loose  and  general  unverified  statemoits 
as  those  upon  which  it  is  based,  which  would  open  the  door  to  all  sorts  of 
blackmailing  claims  against  existing  corporations. 

If  the  International  Paper  Company  has  done  or  is  doing  anything  in  viola- 
tion of  established  law,  it  is  amenable  to  the  action  of  the  courts,  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  beoi  established  for  the  purpose  and  charged  with 
the  duty  of  prosecuting  any  such  violationa 

But  the  International  Paper  Company  and  other  similar  corporations  have 
rights  as  well  as  the  customers  whom  they  serve,  and  one  of  their  rights  is 
that,  when  charges  of  this  character  are  made  against  them,  they  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  fiiir  opportunity  to  defend  such  charges;  they  shall  be  entitled 
to  insist  that  such  charges  shall  be  based  upon  specific  statements  of  fact  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  the  law  officer  of  the  (rovemment  that  a  prima  facie  case  can 
be  made,  and  that,  in  determining  whether  he  shall  put  such  a  corporation  to 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  defending  against  such  charges,  he  shall  be  left 
free  to  exercise  his  judgment  upon  the  facts  as  presented  to  him,  and  shall  not 
be  prejudiced  or  infiuenced  by  any  prejudgment  of  the  case  by  such  a  resolution 
as  this. 

Fifth.  The  act  establishing  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  was  not 
passed  for  any  such  purpose  as  this. 

While  there  has  as  yet  been  no  Judicial  determination  in  respect  to  the  scope 
of  the  act  or  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  or  Commissioner,  and  while,  as  we 
are  advised,  the  Department  has  not  yet  determined  what  it  can  or  ought  to  do 
under  this  act,  it  is  quite  clear  from  a  reading  of  the  act  that  it  was  intended 
to  authorise  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  to  make  such  investigation  of 
corporations  as  might  be  necessary  or  required  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  enable  him  to  make  recommendations  to  Congress  for  legislation  for 
the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce.  It  is  quite  clear  that  it  was  never 
the  intention  of  this  act  to  vest  in  this  Department  any  power  to  prosecuteij 
or  any  power  even  to  investigate  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Attorney* 
General  to  prosecute,  for  violations  of  existing  law. 
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It  Is  quite  clear  that  no  reaeon  has  been  shown  or  attempted  to  be  i^own 
opon  this  applicaticm  for  any  general  investigation  by  the  Department  of  CJom- 
merce  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  President  to  suggest  any  legislation  in 
respect  to  the  paper-manufacturing  industry.  In  fact,  if  the  charges  made  by 
the  applicants  were  made  in  good  faith  or  could  be  sustained  upon  the  facts, 
sufficient'  legislation  already  exists  in  the  form  of  the  Sherman  Act  But  the 
proper  way  to  take  advantage  of  that  legislation  is  by  an  application  to  the 
Attorney-General  and  not  to  tiie  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Stetsoit,  Jbitningb  &  Russell, 
General  Counsel  for  International  Paper  Company, 

Mr.  Powers.  I  wish  to  ask  you  two  or  three  questions  along  another  Una 
When  was  the  International  Paper  Company  organized? 

Mr.  Lyman.  In  January,  180S. 

Mr.  PowEBS.  And  that  company  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Lymaw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  And  you  carry  on  business  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the 
country? 

Mr.  Lymak.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  How  many  mills  were  in  the  original  consolidation? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Do  you  mean  pai)er  mills  or  pulp  mills  or  separate  plants? 

Mr.  Powers.  Take  the  separate  corporations  in  the  first  place  that  went  into 
the  International  Paper  Company. 

Mr»^ Lyman.  I  can  only  answer  that  question  offhand;  I  should  say,  per- 
haps, :-50. 

Mr.  Powers.  And  these  component  parts  of  the  International  Paper  Company 
or  separate  corporations  were  in  competition  with  each  other  before  the  con- 
solidation? 

Mr.  Lyman.  They  were. 

Mr.  Powers.  And  you  referred  In  your  paper  to  that  competition  being  very 
acute;  was  that  so? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  Then  the  purpose  of  the  consolidation  was  to  bring  all  those 
mills  together  into  one  large  combination  and  if  possible  avoid  what  had  been 
an  acute  competition? 

Mr.  Lyman.  There  were,  if  you  grant  that,  of  course,  other  motives.  The 
thought  was  that  by  combination  paper  could  be  produced  cheaper. 

Mr.  Powers.  That  is  by  putting  in  improved  machinery  and  improved  meth- 
ods you  could  produce  paper  cheaper  through  consolidation  than  by  separate 
plants  r 

Mr.  Lyman.  By  concentration  also. 

Mr.  Powers.  And  furthermore,  I  assume  that  the  parties  brought  about  the 
combination  to  do  away  with  the  competition  that  was  likely  to  become  ruinous? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir — one  reason. 

Mr.  Powers.  Did  not  the  organization  of  the  International  Paper  Company 
also  contemplate  a  control  of  the  production? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Beyond  that  of  the  company  itself? 

Mr.  Powers.  Yes,  sir 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  have  never  heard  that  suggestion  up  to  this  minute. 

Mr.  Powers.  Was  not  there  an  attempt  made  to  bring  into  the  consolidation 
all  of  the  paper-producing  plants? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No  ;  there  was  not.    Plants  have  been  offered  to  ub  and  declined. 

Mr.  Powers.  You  put  in. the  Haverhill  plant,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  What  became  of  that;   are  you  operating  it? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No,  sir.    That  is  the  one  exception  that  I  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Powers.  How  many  of  those  plants  that  were  turned  into  the  original 
organization  have  since  that  time  been  shut  down? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Do  you  mean  voluntarily  shut  down? 

Mr.  Powers.  Yes,  sir.    You  shut  down  the  Haverhill  plant? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  only  one.  My  impression  is  that  the  ma- 
chines were  taken  out  and  put  in  Rumford  Falls  mill  or  some  other  mill. 
They  were  not  broken  up  or  destroyed.  They  are  making  paper  to-day.  That 
is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Powers.  You  took  in  what  was  called  the  Jay  mill? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Yefl»  sir. 
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Mr.  POWKB0.  Is  that  mill  being  operated? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  mill  was  shut  down  prior  to  and  at  the  time  the  company 
was  formed,  and  the  paper  machines  have  been  taken  out  of  that  mill  and  estab- 
lished elsewhere.    The  ground-wood  mill  is  being  run. 

Mr.  Powers.  Ton  took  in  the  Herkimer  mill? 

Mr.  Lthan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  Are  you  operating  that  mill? 

Mr.  hYULN,  Tes,  sir;  making  more  paper  than  when  it  was  taken  in. 

Mr.  Powers.  You  took  in  the  Lawrence  mill,  too? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  Is  that  the  mill  formerly  operated  by  the  Russells? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir— K>ne  of  them. 

Mr.  Powers.  And  that  is  a  part  of  the  plant  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  has  been  combined  with  another  mill  making  coating  paper, 
and  the  International  Paper  Company  owns  the  controlling  interest  in  that  com- 
bination. That  change  of  management  was  made  because  that  mill  running  on 
specialties  it  was  thought  it  could  be  better  managed  in  conjun^'Viuo  with  an- 
other similar  milL 

Mr.  Powers.  How  did  the  International  Paper  GbjupHuy  pay  for  these  prop- 
erties— did  they  pay  cash  or  securities? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Securities.  The  public  was  not  asked  to  contribute  one  cent,  ex- 
cept that  some  of  the  bonds  were  sold  to  provide  working  capital,  and  those 
bonds  were  taken  by,  I  think  entirely.  Insiders — that  is,  those  who  owned  the 
stock. 

Mr.  Powers.  How  did  you  pay  for  the  mills,  by  bonds  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion? 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  paid  for  them  in  stock  and  bonds. 

Mr.  Powers.  Preferred  or  common  stock? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Both  preferred  and  common  and  bonds,  and  a  portion  of  the 
bonds  were  sold  for  cash  to  the  insiders. 

Mr.  Powers.  You  have  out,  according  to  a  statement  which  some  one  has 
furnished  me,  at  the  present  time,  first-mortgage  bonds  of  nearly  $10,000,000, 
have  you  not? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Including  all,  yes,  sir;  that  is  the  issue  of  the  first-mortgage 
bonds. 

Mr.  Powers.  Then  you  have  what  you  call  division  bonds,  $3,000,000;  what 
is  the  nature  of  those  bonds? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Those  are  outstanding  bonds  on  properties  acquired  which  could 
not  be  retired. 

Mr.  Powers.  And  then  you  have  issued  preferred  stock  to  the  amount  of 
something  like  $22,000,000,  and  common  stock  about  $17,000,000.  Do  you  know 
at  what  price  these  different  parties  who  sold  their  properties  to  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company  have  accepted  the  preferred  stock  of  the  company  in  pay- 
ment for  the  property? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Powers.  At  what  price  they  accepted  the  common  stock? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Powers.  Was  not  the  common  stock  a  bonus,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  all 
combinations? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  If  our  belief  is  correct  that 
we  had  the  property  back  of  it,  it  was  not  a  bonus.  If  we  were  wrong,  it  was  in 
Che  nature  of  a  bonus. 

Mr.  Powers.  As  a  rule,  the  combinations  of  the  country  have  been  formed  by 
means  of  the  bonds  and  giving  the  preferred  and  common  stock  both  as  bonus? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  is  where  they  were  sold  to  outsiders.  This  was  a  consoli- 
dation whereby  the  people  already  interested  took  securities  in  exchange  for 
their  properties,  and  really  whether  they  took  $1,000,000  or  $5,000,000  it  did  not 
make  any  difference  to  them,  because  it  represented  a  proportionate  interest  in 
the  consolidated  plants. 

Mr.  Powers.  How  are  products  of  your  mills  disposed  of,  through  jobbers? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Mainly  directly  with  customers ;  more  and  more,  directly  to  the 
customers. 

Mr.  Powers.  In  the  case  of  jobbers,  are  they  permitted  to  handle  your  prod- 
acts  and  the  products  of  competing  companies  also  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Lyman.  They  are. 

Mr.  Powers.  Is  that  true,  without  any  exception? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Absolut^,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  la  concerned. 
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Mr.  F0WKB8.  Wliat  arrangements,  If  any,  have  yon  with  your  competitors  In 
tbA  fixing  of  the  price  of  paper — ^that  is,  the  product  of  the  mills? 

Mr.  Ltuah.  We  have  no  arrangement,  as  sworn  to  by  our  officers. 

Mr.  PowKBS.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  r^  derstanding  as  to  what 
the  price  of  paper  shall  be  in  a  certain  market? 

Mr.  Lyman.  There  is  not  The  price  is  not  fixed.  Ck>mpetition  develops  dif- 
ferent prices. 

Mr.  Powers.  Who  is  your  largest  competitor? 

Mr.  Ltman.  The  General  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  PowBBS.  And  that  is  a  combination  also,  the  same  as  your  concern? 

Mr.  Ltman.  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  in  regard  to  the  General  Paper  Com- 
pany.   Whatever  I  would  know  would  be  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

Mr.  Powers.  Do  the  stockholders  or  officers  of  your  company  own  stock  in  the 
Creneral  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Ltman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PowEBa  Do  the  officers  of  the  General  Paper  ComiMiny  own  stock  in  your 
company? 

Mr.  Lyman.  They  do  not. 

Mr.  Powers.  There  is  no  affiliation  between  the  two  so  far  as  you  know? 

Mr.  Ltman.  No,  sir.    I  am  very  glad  you  asked  those  questions. 

Mr.  Powers.  So  far  as  yon  know,  there  is  no  pooling  arrangement  or  holding 
company  as  to  price  at  which  the  paper  shall  be  sold  by  the  two  large  concerns? 

Mr.  Ltman.  There  is  absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Powers.  In  making  the  price  to  newspapers  you  make  contracts  by  the 
year? 

Mr.  Ltman.  We  ordinarily  do.  We  used  to  make  them  for  a  long  term,  but 
we  found  that  the  price  of  everything  was  going  up,  and  we  found  we  were  get- 
ting the  small  end  and  that  we  were  paying  more  for  things  and  could  not  get 
any  more  for  the  paper. 

Mr.  PowEsa  Take  a  paper  like  the  New  York  World.  They  get  a  bid  from 
you  and  also  a  bid  from  the  General  Paper  Company  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  And  they  make  a  contract  with  the  one  that  gives  them  the 
lowest  price? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  Then,  yon  know  that  these  papers  have  the  advantage  of  an 
open  market  with  open  competition? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  You  are  in  competition  with  the  other  mills  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  in  open  competition  without  any  arrangemoit  or  any  understand- 
ing as  to  price? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lillet.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  a  newspaper  sends  for  quotations  from  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  of  your  constituent  companies  that  they  will  get  the  same  price 
from  them  all  or  all  but  one? 

Mr.  Ltman.  We  have  no  constituent  companies ;  we  have  one  organization. 

Mr.  Lillet.  The  thirty  companies  that  make  np  your  consolidation ;  they  all 
have  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Ltman.  They  have  not  any  selling  machinery  at  all. 

Mr.  Lillet.  Do  you  ship  any  paper  into  the  western  country  where  the 
General  Paper  Company  is  doing  business? 

Mr.  Ltman.  We  do.    I  have  covered  that. 

Mr.  Lillet.  I  can  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  it  might  be  that  those  two  paper 
companies  would  not  compete,  one  controlling  the  eastern  territory  and  the 
other  the  western  territory,  on  a  commodity  as  low  as  paper,  because  the  freight 
would  more  than  offset  any  possible  competition  that  would  arise.  The  coun- 
try seems  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  with  this  company  in  the  East  and  the 
other  in  the  West,  and  the  freight  rate  alone  would  prevent  any  competition. 

Mr.  Ltman.  That  has  considerable  effect,  but,  as  I  say,  we  do  clash. 

Mr.  Powers.  You  do  have  some  competition  in  the  East  with  the  smaller 
competitors? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  You  have  some  competitors  in  the  East? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  Do  you  recall  three  or  four  of  the  more  important  ones? 

Mr.  Ltman.  The  Gonld  Paper  Company  of  New  York»  the  Berlin  Mills  Paper 
Company. 
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Mr.  P0WEB8.  That  Is  Berlin  Mills,  N.  H.? 

Mr.  TiYM AN.  Yes,  sir ;  the  Cliff  Paper  Company,  the  Genesee  Paper  Onmpany, 
the  West  End  Paper  Company.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  them.  The  Great 
Northern  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  P0WEB8.  Have  you  stated  what  the  production  of  these  small  independent 
companies  is  as  compared  with  your  company? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Yes,  sir ;  we  show  that  there  is  something  over  1,000  tons  a  day 
produced  in  the  East  by  outside  mills. 

Mr.  Powers.  Against  how  many  tons  that  you  produce? 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  produce  about  1,200  tons  of  news  paper ;  something  like  1^200 
tons  of  the  paper  which  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Lillet.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  International  Paper  Company  has  taken 
the  product,  more  or  less,  produced  by  the  independent  concerns? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Only  in  the  cases  instanced. 

Mr.  Lillet.  The  Parsons  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Ltman.  We  buy  from  them. 

Mr.  Lillet.  While  I  am  on  my  feet  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  statement 
that  Mr.  Seitz  and  Mr.  Norris  did  not  represent  anybody  but  themselves.  I 
have  a  letter  here  from  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  which 
says  that  Mr.  Don  Seitz,  of  the  New  York  World,  is  chairman  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers*  Association  committee  on  the  paper  question.  There  is 
another  one  here  from  one  of  the  papers  In  the  West  saying  that  the  American 
Newspaper  Association  passed  resolutions  naming  a  special  committee  to  take 
up  the  matter,  and  in  charge  of  that  committee  was  Mr.  Don  Seits  and  Mr. 
John  Norris.  In  fact,  do  they  not  represent  the  American  Newspaper  Publish- 
ers' Association? 

Mr.  Ltman.  We  do  not  say  that  they  do  not,  but  we  say  that  they  are  tbe 
particular  ones  that  are  making  this  movement. 

Mr.  Lillet.  I  understand  at  the  annual  convention  of  all  the  great  newspa- 
pers of  the  country,  at  which  this  subject  came  up,  that  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, and  these  men  were  the  committee,  and  therefore  they  do,  as  th^ 
claimed  they  did,  represent  three-fourths  of  the  output  of  news  print  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Ltman.  Those  claims  have  been  answered  In  detail. 

Mr,  Lillet.  I  have  a  number  of  letters  here  that  they  were  appointed  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Ltman.  I  have  not  disputed  that,  only  I  say  we  do  not  find  any  resolu- 
tion ;  and  they  were  not  appointed  a  committee  at  the  meeting  of  the  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Associntion  at  which  the  general  discussion  of  the  paper  situation 
took  place,  and  the  resolution  was  passed  calling  on  the  President  and  D^^iart- 
ment  of  Commerce  to  investigate. 

Mr.  Lillet.  You  said  that  this  combination  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  and  producing  paper  cheaper.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reverse  has 
been  true? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Nobody  can  say  to  what  extent  natural  tendencies  to  Increase 
the  cost  through  conditions  beyond  our  control — that  is,  labor  and  fuel,  and 
other  commodities  I  have  cited — ^to  what  extent  those  have  been  offset  or  over- 
come by  superior  management  and  by  economies,  etc. 

Mr.  Lillet.  It  Is  claimed,  of  course,  that  you  bid  up  the  price  of  lands  and 
pulp,  etc.,  by  getting  control  of  the  acreage. 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  think  it  Is  highly  improbable  that  the  bidding  by  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  could  have  raised  the  price  of  yellow  pine  in  the  South, 
white  pine  in  the  North,  oak,  birch,  and  timber  and  timber  lands  all  oveit  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Lillet.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  newspapers  have  not  profited  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  reduction  by  this  formation,  which  your  president  said 
would  be  the  case  if  the  combination  was  formed,  and  why  did  you  take  in  a  lot 
of  worthless  properties  not  on  an  economical  basis,  like  the  Haverhill  and  the 
Jay  mills,  and  others  not  modem  and  up  to  date? 

Mr.  Ltman.  We  took  the  best  mills,  and  any  inferior  mills  cut  an  insignificant 
figure  compared  with  the  great  mills  that  did  come  together. 

Mr.  Powers.  Do  you  sell  paper  to  the  United  States  Government? 

Mr.  Ltman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PowEBB.  They  get  their  paper,  as  I  understand,  from  a  large  number  of 
manufacturers  who  bid  for  it,  and  it  is  awarded  to  the  lowest  biddor.  Do  yon 
mean  to  say  that  none  of  your  paper  Is  used  by  tiia  GoTsmment? 

Mr.  Ltman.  80  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not 
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Mr.  PowEBS.  Where  does  the  GoTemment  get  Its  peperT 

Mr.  LTiiAN.  They  do  not  me  news  paper.  The  Congressional  Record  Is 
printed  on  a  low  grade  of  book  paper,  two  grades,  A  and  B,  which  run  about 
three  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Powers.  Do  you  not  manufacture  any  kind  of  paper  such  as  they  use? 

Mr.  Lymait.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not  manufacture  it — except  wrapping  paper. 

Mr.  Little.  Do  you  Import  a  good  deal  of  pulp? 

Mr.  Lyhan.  We  have  never  had  any  necessity  to  Import  It  up  to  this  last 
year.  Then  we  did  import  it  from  Canada  and  from  Norway.  We  got  it,  pay- 
ing any  price  we  could,  and  went  <m  manufacturing  paper  to  fulfill  our  obliga- 
tions, r^^rdless  of  cost ;  we  used  a  higher  percentage  of  sulphite — anything  to 
keep  things  going. 

Mr.  PowEBS.  There  is  an  association  known  as  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  And  that  is  made  up  of  all  the  paper  manufacturers  and  Jobbers 
in  paper? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Ybb,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  And  they  hold  a  conyentlon  every  year,  do  they? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  What  is  the  purpose  of  that  association? 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  is  like  an  association  of  bankers  or  a  scientific  association; 
it  is  largely  social  and  to  discuss  matters  of  general  interest  to  the  industry. 

Mr.  Powers.  Do  they  discuss  at  those  conventions  the  question  of  price  to  be 
charged  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No  ;  they  do  not 

Mr.  Powers.  Do  they  attempt  to  reach  any  agreement  as  to  the  prices  to  be 
charged? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Not  since  1880.  They  did  take  up  the  subjects  of  prices  and 
production  before  those  matters  were  tabooed. 

Mr.  Powers.  It  is  purely  a  trade  association? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  Largely  for  social  purposes  and  also  for  the  discussion  of  the 
different  methods  of  cheapening  production  and  the  like? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir.  For  instance,  one  year  the  principal  topic  under  dis- 
cussion was  water  storage,  and  we  had  papers  by  the  most  eminent  hydraulic 
engineers  of  this  country  and  also  England,  and  we  assembled  a  lot  of  papers 
which  were  quite  a  contribution  to  the  literature  on  the  subject.  Another  year 
we  devoted  ourselves  particularly  to  the  question  of  forestry  and  had  the  (Jov- 
ernment  Forester  lecture  to  us  and  two  or  three  other  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject That  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  business  of  that 
association. 

Mr.  De  Armond.  Do  you  consider  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  paper  necessary 
to  carry  on  your  business  with  a  fair  degree  of  profit? 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  is  very  low ;  that  I  think  everyone  must  admit  and  if  paper  or 
pulp  can  be  produced  outside  of  this  country  materially  cheaper  than  It  can  here, 
it  can  overcome  that  tariff.  What  we  want  to  do  is  keep  the  paper  industry  here 
and  get  our  raw  material  from  wherever  we  can  get  it. 

Mr.  De  Armond.  How  long  will  it  be  before  the  supply  of  suitable  timber  for 
pulp  is  used  up? 

Mr.  Lyman.  There  is  no  likelihood  that  it  will  ever  be  used  up.  The  fact  that 
paper  Is  mostly  made  out  of  spruce  and  poplar  is  due  to  the  fact  that  those  are 
at  present  the  most  suitable,  as  they  are  the  ones  that  processes  have  been  per- 
fected to  treat ;  but  we  can  not  tell  when  paper  will  be  made  out  of  the  cotton- 
wood  that  grows  along  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  rivers  or  the  pine  of  the 
South. 

Mr.  LrrTLE.  Is  there  any  paper  that  is  being  made  out  of  cotton  stalks? 

Mr.  liYMAN.  They  are  using  the  stalk  of  sugar  cane  In  New  Orleans  and  Texas, 
and  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  make  it  out  of  cotton-seed  hulls.  Those 
do  not  cut  much  of  a  figure,  because  the  quantity  Is  small,  but  paper  has  been 
made  in  an  experimental  way  in  laboratories  out  of  an  infinite  variety  of  woods. 

Mr.  De  Armond.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  taking  off  the  tariff  on  pulp  and 
paper?  Would  it  have  the  effect  to  reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  think  It  would  be  a  very  hazardous  thing  to  do.  Our  aim,  as  I 
say,  has  l>een  to  get  what  raw  material  we  needed  in  Canada  to  husband  our 
resources,  and  the  Canadians  are  trying  to  prevent  our  getting  It  They  are 
trying  to  hamper  us  by  putting  on  an  export  duty. 
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Mr.  Di  Abmond.  That  Is  a  kind  of  retaliatory  daty  from  their  point  of  TlewT 

Mr.  Ltman.  No;  they  took  the  initative,  just  as  though  we  had  started  to  put 
on  an  export  duty  on  cotton — which  we  would  not  he  allowed  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  do — for  the  sake  of  aiding  the  growth  of  cotton  mills  here,  but  we  did 
not;  we  built  up  the  cotton  mills  gradually  by  protecting  the  product  of  the 
cotton  mills. 

Mr.  Db  Abmond.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  taking  off  the  tariff  would  be 
or  would  not  be  to  reduce  the  price  of  paper  to  the  consumer  of  paper  in  tliis 
country? 

Mr.  Lthah.  The  Canadians  try  to  keep  us  from  getting  wood,  and  if  we  let 
their  pulp  in  then  they  could  take  some  measures  which  would  prevent  us  getting 
pulp  and  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  make  paper  over  there. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  shown  any  general  unwill- 
ingness to  sell  paper  here;  are  they  in  favor  of  keeping  this  tariff  doty  on 
pulp— the  Canadians? 

Mr.  Ltman.  They  would  like  to  see  the  duty  takoi  off.  They  would  like  to 
build  up  the  industry  in  their  country. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  Is  that  because  they  would  like  to  sell  pnlp  over  here? 

Mr.  Ltman.  They  would  rather  sell  paper. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  Perhaps;  but  they  would  like  to  sell  pulp.  Would  not  the 
effect  of  taking  off  the  duty  be  to  reduce  the  price  of  paper  here  unless  the 
prices  were  held  up  by  combinations  popularly  called  trusts,  which  would  con- 
trol the  price  independent  of  the  supply  and  tiie  demand? 

Mr.  Ltman.  That  I  can  not  say.  I  think  they  would  attempt  to  enhance  the 
cost  of  the  pulp  to  us. 

Mr.  Db  Abmond.  Suppose  that  the  duty  were  taken  off  both  pulp  and  paper, 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  that? 

Mr.  Ltman.  €k>ing  from  bad  to  worse,  if  my  reasoning  is  correct ;  yon  would 
be  entirely  dependent  upon  another  country,  and  how  are  you  going  to  reach  any 
combinations  of  paper  mills  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Db  Abmond.  Can  not  you  make  paper  here  as  cheaply  as  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Ltman.  You  can  not,  after  th^  have  gone  out  of  the  business,  start  them 
up  again. 

Mr.  Db  Abmond.  Could  you  not  if  they  were  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Ltman.  We  do. 

Mr.  Db  Abmond.  Suppose  the  tariff  was  taken  away,  could  yon  not  compete 
with  them  in  making  paper? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Tea,  sir. 

Mr.  Ds  Abmond.  Canadian  paper  goes  to  Bngland  in  competition  with  our 
paper ;  you  sell  paper  in  Bngland  in  competition  with  Canadian  paper? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ds  Abmond.  And  make  al>ont  the  same  quality  of  paper? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ds  Abmond.  And  have  to  sell  as  cheaply  as  the  Canadians  sell  their 
paper? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  Is  not  the  Canadian  paper  sold  cheaper  than  the  paper  sup- 
plied to  the  newspaper  publishers  here? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Paper  is  no  cheaper  in  Canada  than  here. 

Mr.  Ds  Abmond.  How  is  it  in  Great  Britain ;  is  paper  cheaper,  or  not  so  cheap? 

Mr.  Ltman.  It  is  somewhat  higher.  The  cost  of  inland  freight  is  very 
great ;  the  ocean  freights  are  cheaper. 

Mr.  Dk  Abmond.  I  was  talking  about  the  seaports,  Liverpool,  or  some  other 
seaport,  London.  Say  Liverpool.  Is  paper  cheaper  in  Liverpool  than  you  sell  it 
here,  or  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Ltman.  I  do  not  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  Has  your  company  been  selling  any  paper  abroad  at  higher 
prices  than  the  current  price  here? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Db  Abmond.  Have  you  been  selling  any  at  lower  prices  than  the  current 
price  here? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Not  that  I  know  of;  possibly  in  isolated  instances.  Possibly 
you  were  not  here  when  I  touched  upon  the  relative  average  net  returns  to  ns 
from  export  compared  with  domestic  business. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  What  particular  benefit  is  the  tariff  to  yoa  if  they  sell  paper 
In  Canada  Just  as  high  as  here? 
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Mr.  LTif  AN.  There  are  some  things  that  we  do  not  like  to  dlscnss  where  they 
are  liable  to  get  into  public  print,  and  we  do  not  like  to  particularly  talk  for 
the  benefit  of  Canada.    That  Is  what  it  leads  to. 

Mr.  De  Abmono.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  could  explain  to  us  why  it  is 
if  prices  are  as  high  there  as  here,  and  no  higher  here  than  there,  that  the  tariff 
is  any  value  to  you.  Of  course,  if  you  do  not  care  to  explain  it,  I  do  not  desire 
to  press  the  question.  You  prefer  that  the  tariff  be  kept  on  both  pulp  and 
paper? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  Could  you  give  the  committee  any  brief  reason  why  yon 
prefer  it  to  be  kept  on? 

Mr.  Ltman.  We  want  to  keep  the  industry  of  paper  making  in  this  country 
and  keep  our  capital  invested  here. 

Mr.  De  Abhond.  If  Canada  is  not  selling  paper  any  cheaper  than  you  are 
selling  it,  how  could  they  take  the  market  firom  you?  You  are  here,  and  they 
would  have  to  bring  their  material  over. 

Mr.  Ltman.  An  industry  when  it  once  gets  on  its  feet  can  sometimes  do  bet- 
ter than  Just  after  it  starts,  or  rather  when  it  is  in  its  Incipiency.  But  we  have 
not  gone  into  this  subject  of  the  tariff,  because  it  did  not  seem  to  be  an  issue. 
It  was  all  gone  into  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  at  the  time  the 
Dingley  tariff  law  was  in  process  of  formation,  and  this  same  Mr.  Norris  at 
that  time  advanced  the  arguments  he  has  used  now — many  of  them  that  he  has 
advanced  now — ^and  it  was  all  thrashed  out. 

Mr.  Powers.  Right  on  that  point :  Did  not  you  people,  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  in  1806,  claim  that  if  you  could  have  your  protection  you 
were  going  to  bring  about  these  consolidations  and  directly  cheapen  the  price  of 
paper? 

Mr.  Ltman.  I  think  that  was  the  honest  expectation ;  but  we  did  not  know 
that  we  were  on  the  verge  of  a  revival  of  business  or  a  boom  time  which  was 
going  to  make  everything  go  up. 

Mr.  Powers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  paper  which  the  newspapers  use  has 
been  gradually  on  the  increase  for  the  past  three  or  four  years? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Powers.  And  what  would  you  say  as  to  the  future?  Is  the  price  of 
paper  likely  to  Increase  or  decrease? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Well,  that  hinges  on  so  many  things  that  it  seems  to  me 
rather  foolish  to  attempt  to  prognosticate. 

Mr.  Powers.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  process  you  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture to-day  makes  the  paper  cost  more  than  it  used  to,  or  is  the  increased  cost 
due  to  the  rise  in  timber  land? 

Mr.  liTMAN.  It  is  due  to  the  cost  of  wood,  and  tlie  higher  wages  of  labor, 
and  the  shorter  hours  we  have  been  compelled  to  run,  and  also  to  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  almost  every  item  that  goes  into  the  making  of  paper. 

Mr.  Powers.  And  for  that  very  reason  it  is  not  true  that  you  could  make 
paper  in  this  country  as  cheaply  as  in  Canada,  where  the  hours  of  labor  are 
not  limited  as  they  are  here,  and  where  the  cost  of  labor  is  much  cheaper. 

Mr.  Ltman.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  Paper  and  pulp 
mills  do  not  succeed  in  Canada,  or  at  least  they  have  not  as  yet 

Mr.  Powers.  Why  should  they  not  succeed  there?  They  have  good  labor 
and  good  timber. 

Mr.  Ltman.  Their  labor  is  not  as  efilcient  as  ours. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  suppose  this  resolution  has  been  introduced  largely  on  the 
belief  on  the  part  of  the  newspaper  men  that  this  increase  in  the  price  of  paper 
is  due  to  some  combination  or  understanding  between  the  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Ltman.  I  think  it  is  due  to  their  willful  blindness  to  existing  conditiona 

Mr.  Powers.  The  newspaper  men  are  not  usually  very  blind. 

Mr.  Lillet.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  every  paper  mill  in  this  country  shut 
down,  and  you  have  been  unable  to  supply  them  since,  is  it  not  due  to  the  care- 
lessness of  the  men  themselves  that  they  have  not  laid  in  supplies?  I  under- 
stand tills  condition  was  brought  about  because  the  big  paper  concerns  were 
so  shortsighted  that  they  did  not  care  to  provide  themselves  with  a  sufficient 
stock  to  protect  themselves  against  drought  or  any  unusual  weather  condi- 
tions. Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  the  paper  mills  in  the  United  States  made  an 
agreement,  and  all  did  shut  down  for  the  same  length  of  time?  Was  there 
not  an  agreement  between  you  and  all  the  other  mills  to  shut  down  during  that 
period? 
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Mr.  Ltman.  I  lutve  glyen,  or  rather  this  statement  gives,  the  reason,  which 
I  supposed  would  be  accepted  as  a  rational  one^  tliat  if  we  did  not  decrease 
the  amount  of  raw  material,  but  increased  the  amount  of  raw  material  by 
shutting  down,  we  must  necessarily  be  in  position  to  increase  our  production 
of  paper,  which  we  did;  and  we  tiaye  made  more  paper  since  the  shut  down 
than  we  could  have  made  if  we  had  not  closed  down  those  four  days. 

Mr.  Lillet.  You  say  the  cause  of  your  closing  down  was  because  you  ran 
out  of  pulp?  Now,  could  every  mill  in  the  country  happen  to  run  out  of  pulp 
just  at  the  same  time,  and  get  a  renewal  of  stock  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Lyman.  They  would  be  pretty  apt  to  be  affected  by  the  same  weather 
conditions. 

Mr.  Lillet.  They  could  hardly  do  that  unless  there  was  an  understanding. 
Tou  might  just  as  well  suppose  that  every  milk  dealer  in  the  coimtry  could 
happen  to  run  out  of  milk  just  at  the  same  time,  and  every  coal  dealer  in  the 
country  could  happen  to  run  out  of  coal  Just  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  PowEBS.  Does  your  company  manufacture  pulp  as  well  as  paper,  and 
carry  the  two  along  together? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  So  that,  if  you  were  out  of  pulp  at  that  time,  it  was  your  own 
fault? 

Mr.  Ltman.  We  were  not  out  of  pulp.  Our  supply  of  pulp  was  reduced,  and 
the  relation  which  existed  between  the  quantity  of  paper  and  pulp  was  such 
that  it  was  better  to  increase  our  pulp  at  the  expense,  temporarily,  of  our  paper, 
because  eventually  we  would  get  it  back  in  more  paper.    That  was  what  we  did. 

Mr.  Lillet.  But  if  there  was  no  working  agreement  or  understanding  be- 
tween the  paper  mills  of  thi?  country,  and  it  was  open  to  competition,  I  can 
not  understaud  how  they  would  all  shut  down  at  the  same  time  and  then  start 
up  again  at  the  same  time.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  was  no  agreement 
or  understanding  between  the  paper  mills,  and  that  it  was  an  open  fight  in  thf^ 
trade.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  they  all  shut  down  at  the  same 
time,  and  for  the  same  period  of  time,  if  there  was  no  working  agreement 
among  them? 

Mr.  Lyman.  There  were  at  that  time  serious  labor  troubles  and  impending 
labor  troubles.  I  do  not  care  to  have  this  published — I  do  not  care  to  have 
this  go  abroad — ^but  the  labor  situation  was  partly  accountable  for  that  shut 
down,  as  well  as  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  equalize  the  pulp  and  paper. 

Mr.  Little.  You  mean,  in  speaking  of  labor  troubles,  to  refer  to  strikes,  or 
things  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LiTTi^E.  I  want  to  ask  if  the  free  importation  of  pulp  would  not  contribute 
very  largely  to  the  establishment  of  independent  paper  factories  or  pa])er  mills? 

Mr.  Ltman.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that 

Mr.  Little.  In  other  words,  the  greater  proportionate  expense  connected  with 
the  operation  of  a  paper  mill,  is  it  not,  is  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp? 

Mr.  Ltman.  That  is  a  very  large  expense  in  the  capitalization,  which  requires 
a  large  amount  of  capital.  We  would  rather  have  a  whole  bite  than  a  half  bite. 
We  want  the  whole  business  of  making  paper.  If  you  cut  off  the  pulp  making, 
you  would  cut  off  a  large  end  of  it 

Mr.  Little.  Would  it  not  only  conserve  the  preservation  to  some  extent  of  our 
supply  of  wood  and  original  timber,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  the  factories 
to  go  on  with  their  manufacture  of  paper,  and  enable  independent  mills  to  be 
established  for  the  manufacture  of  paper? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Possibly  you  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  independent  mills 
are  established.    Yon  do  not  want  to  ruin  the  paper  Industry? 

Mr.  Little.  I  do  not  think  it  will  ruin  a  legitimate  Industry  to  have  legiti- 
mate competition. 

Mr.  Ltman.  We  think  we  have  our  share. 

Mr.  Little.  By  the  way,  I  want  to  ask  you  on  another  question :  Can  you  fur- 
nish the  committee  with  a  copy  of  the  contract  made  for  supplying  i)aper  to 
newspaper  companies? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Little.  You  have  that? 

Mr.  Ltman.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  do  so.    I  have  not  a  copy  here. 

I  am  answering  a  great  many  questions  offhand  that  ought  to  have  consider- 
able thought  given  to  them,  and  I  came  down  here  merely  prepared  to  answer 
questions  that  might  be  explnnatory,  rather  than  to  make  statementa  of  fact  or 
arguments  on  such  unsettled  problems  as  the  tariff. 
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Mr.  De  Abmond.  Ck>uld  you  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  relattve  cost  of  the  mill 
that  could  produce  pulp,  or  could  make  a  hundred  tons  of  pulp,  or  any  other 
number  of  tons— could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  pulp  plant  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  a  paper  plant  proper? 

Mr.  Lyman.  An  estimate  of  the  pulp  and  paper  plant? 

Mr.  De  Abmond  Tes. 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  would  be  so  much  of  a  guess  that  I  would  rather  not  do  it, 
I  think,  however,  you  may  roughly  say  that  pulp,  ground  wood,  and  sulphite, 
and  the  paper  end  of  It,  would  represent  about  an  equal  amount  of  capital  each ; 
that  is,  without  the  water  power  and  without  the  woodlands. 

Mr.  Dk  Abmond.  Then  it  would  cost  about  as  much  to  make  the  paper  when 
you  have  the  pulp  as  to  make  the  pulp  when  you  have  the  wood? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Of  course  we  get  a  profit  on  the  capital  invested  in.  the  pulp 
plant  which  we  would  not  do  if  we  did  not  make  the  pulp. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  I  had  the  impression  from  what  you  said  before  that  it  cost 
a  great  deal  more  to  make  a  given  quantity  of  pulp  and  to  supply  wood,  with 
the  plant,  excluding  the  cost  of  the  timber,  than  to  make  that  pulp  Into  the 
paper  you  produce.  I  understood  you  said  that  in  answer  to  a  question  of 
Judge  Little. 

Mr.  Smith.  Is  pulp  produced  cheaper  in  Canada  than  in*  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  depends  upon  the  relative  fiicillties  and  the  favorable  condi- 
tions in  different  locations.  Considerable  pulp  comes  into  the  United  States 
from  Canada,  but  not  all  that  they  make 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  wanting  to  ascertain  if  you  could  give  for  the  information 
of  the  committee  the  relative  cost  in  the  two  countries  of  producing  this  pulp? 

Mr.  Lyman.  There  is  probably  not  a  great  difference. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Lyman,  while  you  are  here  and  Mr.  LlUey  is'  here,  I 
would  like  to  read  a  couple  of  letters  that  Mr.  Littlefleld  sent  me  and  asked  me 
to  read  to  the  committee  in  his  absence.  They  are  written  by  W.  H.  Parsons  & 
Co.,  of  New  York.  One  is  dated  April  6  and  the  other  April  8,  and  both  are 
addressed  to  Mr.  Littlefleld.    Here  is  the  correspondence : 

Washington,  D.  C,  AprU  9,  1904* 
Hon.  John  J.  Jenkins, 

Chairman  Judiciary  OotMnittee,  House  of  Rejyreaentativea, 

My  Deab  Sib:  Inclosed  please  find  two  letters  from  W.  H.  Parsons  ft  Co.  In 
relation  to  the  "newspaper  matter,"  which  please  have  read  to  the  committee 
and  made  a  part  of  the  hearing. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  C  B.  Littlefielik 


(W.  H.  PanoiiB  &  Co.,  paper  manafacturert,  66  Broadway.] 

New  Yobk,  Afnil  6,  1904. 
Hon.  Chables  E.  Littlepield, 

Washington,  D,  0. 

Deab  Sib:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  in  the  Times  this 
morning  giving  an  account  of  the  newspaper  representatives'  appearance  be- 
fore the  House  committee,  and  I  regret  exceedingly  that  Mr.  Seitz,  who  repre- 
sents the  World,  was  not  asked  the  price  he  paid  for  his  paper  and  whether  in 
his  Judgment  it  was  not  less  than  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  that  every 
pound  furnished  under  the  present  contract  results  in  a  loss  to  the  contractors — 
the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company.  Such  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  facts.  The  claim  that  there  is  a  com- 
bination is  absurd,  and  both  of  these  gentlemen  know  that  whenever  they  are 
willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  a  good  article  of  paper  they  can  purchase 
it  from  us  and  from  half  a  dozen  other  people,  but  we  don't  care  to  sell  our 
goods  at  less  than  cost. 

I  address  this  letter  to  you  because  of  our  manufacturing  interests  in  your 
State. 

Very  truly,  yours,  W.  H  Pabsonb,  PreHdenL 
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IW.  H.  Panont  ft  Otw,  914^  nftmfactiiren,  60  BitMidwaj.] 

Nbw  Tobk,  AfirU  St  19$4* 
Hon.  Chablbs  B.  Littlefield, 

Cofnmittee  on  the  Judiciary,  House  of  BepreaentaHvea^  Wa$hinfftont  D.  C. 

Deab  Mb.  LiTTLEFiiiXD :  I  am  In  receipt  of  yours  of  the  Tth,  and  thank  yon  for 
your  courtesy  in  tills  matter.  I  hesitate  to  trouble  you  further,  but  In  an 
extended  report  of  the  address  made  by  Mr.  Seltz  of  the  World  before  the 
committee,  I  make  the  following  quotation :  "  Small  country  newspapers,  which 
formerly  paid  $40  per  ton,  are  now  paying  $55." 

Just  at  tiie  moment  we  are  very  much  pressed  to  fulfill  our  aigagements,  due 
to  the  fact  that  one  of  our  mills  was  shut  down  for  a  number  of  weeks  owing 
to  the  conditions  that  existed  in  Maine,  of  which  you  are  familiar,  but  after  a 
little  we  shall  have  paper  to  sell,  and  are  prepared  to  make  contracts  at  less 
than  $2.15  per  100  pounds  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  our  mill,  and  Mr.  Seltz  Is  aware  of 
mis  fact,  for  we  have  made  him  a  quotation  at  even  a  lower  figure  than  the 
one  stated. 

Aly  sole  purpose  in  troubling  you  about  this  matter  is  that  the  committee  may 
see  Uie  anlmas  of  the  attack  made  upon  the  paper  manufacturers  who  can  not 
set  the  facts  before  the  public  as  is  in  the  case  with  other  industries,  such  as 
Hteel,  woolen,  cotton,  etc.,  simply  because  the  press  is  a  closed  door  to  the 
paper  manufacturers. 

Again  thauking  you  for  your  courtesy,  I  am. 

Yours,  very  truly,  W.  H.  Pabsons,  President. 


[Telegram.] 


N«w  York,  AprU  IS,  1904. 


Hon.  Geo.  L.  Lillet, 

Washinffton: 

Norrls,  Ck>nde,  Hamlin,  and  myself  appointed  committee  by  resolution  of 
American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association  on  February  18  last.  Fully  em- 
powered to  raise  $100,000  to  carry  on  prosecution  of  trusts. 

D.  C.  Sbitz. 

The  Chatbmak  (resuming).  Mr.  Littlefield  desired  me  to  read  these  lettei^s  to 
the  committee.    Have  you  anything  to  say,  Mr.  Lilley,  In  respect  to  them? 

Mr.  Lilley.  They  said  that  after  the  conditions  became  normal  they  will  take 
contracts  at  $2.15  per  hundred  pounds,  and  they  have  been  taking  them  at  $2.75. 
That  Is  a  difference  of  20  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  Gentlemen,  is  there  anything  else? 

Mr.  Lillet.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  more  to  say. 

The  Chaibman.  By  the  way,  there  Is  a  statement  that  they  are  making  a  lot 
of  money,  and  then  again  other  statements  that  they  are  selling  paper  below 
cost. 

Thereupon,  at  3.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  hearing  was  concluded,  and  the  com- 
mittee went  into  executive  session. 

addenda. 

Committee  on  the  Tebbitoribs, 
House  of  Representatives,  U.  S., 

Washington,  D,  C,  April  14  190k. 
Hon.  John  J.  Jenkins, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Judiciary,  House  0/  Representatives, 

Mt  Dear  Mb.  Jenkins:  If  it  is  possible,  I  would  like  to  be  permitted  to 
extend  in  the  records  of  the  hearings  on  the  Lilley  resolution  the  three  further 
points  which  I  have  stated  in  the  inclosed  statement. 

Trusting  that  this  may  be  agreeable  to  you  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  all  of  whom  I  am  under  obligations  for  very  courteous  treatment, 
I  am,  BiBcerely,  yours, 

Geo.  L.  Lillet. 
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First  Mr.  Seitz  and  Mr.  Norris^  instead  of  appearing  for  the  New  Tork  World 
and  the  New  York  Times,  as  was  said  by  Mr.  Lyman,  did,  in  fact,  appear  for 
the  entire  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  which  uses  more  than 
three-quarters  of  all  the  news  print  paper  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

Second.  It  is  a  fact— and  Mr.  Lyman  did  not  deny  it— that  the  Glens  Falls 
company,  which  cost  $300,000,  was  given  in  exchange,  when  the  trust  was 
formed,  about  $8,000,000  in  preferred  and  common  stock  of  the  International 
Paper  Ck>mpany,  or  twenty-sev^i  times  its  cost.  And  it  isn't  to  be  supposed 
that  the  other  companies  joined  this  combination  on  any  less  favorable  terms. 
Therefore  the  6  per  cent  dividend  on  this  inflated  valuation  would  amount  to 
162  per  cent  on  the  valuation  of  the  Glens  Falls  company. 

Third.  It  is  inevitable  that  there  must  be  at  least  an  oral  agreement  among 
all  the  paper  mi  lis  in  this  country,  for  the  fact  is  not  disputed  that  every  mill. 
Inside  and  outside  the  trust,  shut  down  last  fall  on  the  same  day  and  opened 
its  works  on  the  same  day.  Mr.  Lyman  says  this  was  because  of  labor  troubles 
Is  it  possible  that  these  labor  troubles  could  have  extended  from  Maine  to 
California,  taking  in  every  single  mill,  and  no  newspaper  in  the  United  States 
knew  of  the  agitation  for  a  general  strike  in  the  paper  trade? 


[San  Francisco  Bee.] 

Mr.  Ghaibman.  The  newspapers  are  threatened  to-day  with  a  paper  famine. 
The  manufacturers  tell  us  that  35  paper  machines  have  shut  down  and  that 
production  has  been  reduced  on  an  average  of  600  tons  per  day,  and  that  unless 
conditions  change  they  may  be  unable  to  supply  some  of  their  customers  after 
February  20. 

Large  consumers  In  New  York  have  been  limited  recently  to  what  may  be 
termed  a  hand-to-mouth  supply.  On  one  occasion  a  morning  paper  at  11  p.  m. 
did  not  have  a  single  roll  of  paper  in  its  press  room. 

The  nnfortunate  publishers  of  Baltimore  newspapers  have  been  put  to  seriotts 
stress  by  this  artificial  scarcity. 

The  International  Paper  Company  has  imported  cargoes  of  Norwegian  pulp, 
and  the  Norwegian  producers  have  offered  it  by  advertisement  to  the  paper 
trade  generally. 

Manufacturers  confess  that  they  are  unable  to  obtain  either  pulp  or  water  for 
production. 

Is  it  not  time  the  customers  of  the  paper  manufacturers  took  effective  steps 
to  protect  themselves  against  men  who  show  shortsightedness,  lack  of  en- 
lightened self-interest,  and  incapacity  for  the  resi)onsibilities  they  have  arbi- 
trarily assumed? 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1903,  the  manufacturers  ascertained  that  there  were 
47,000  tons  of  news  print  paper  In  stock,  an  increase  of  7,000  tons  over  the  cor- 
responding date  of  1002.  Accordingly  they  arranged  for  a  shut  down  of  five 
days,  beginning  November  25, 1903,  by  all  mills  East  and  West,  calculating  that 
in  this  way  they  would  reduce  stock  to  the  extent  of  12,000  tons.  Some  manu- 
facturers tried  to  excuse  this  action  by  asserting  that  there  was  a  shortage  of 
ground  wood,  but  Mr.  C.  W.  Lyman,  speaking  for  President  Ohisholm,  while 
admitting  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  pulp,  said,  "The  International  Paper 
Company,  however,  has  not  been  obliged  to  shut  down  on  account  of  scarcity 
of  pulp."  In  the  Western  States  there  was  no  pretense  of  a  drought  It  is 
therefore  fair  to  infer  that  the  only  reason  for  shutting  down  was  to  take 
12,000  tons  out  of  the  market  and  produce  an  artificial  scarcity. 

What  explanation  shall  we  expect  from  men  who  deliberately  stop  manufac- 
turing and  then  produce  a  panic  by  their  cries  of  famine? 

What  explanation  shall  we  receive  from  these  men  who  have  produced  an 
artificial  situation  of  such  a  sort? 

Th^  have  inaugurated  an  unhealthy  bidding  In  woodlands  to  stop  the  in- 
enrsion  of  rivals.  They  have  marked  up  the  price  of  wood  and  of  labor  upon 
themselves  and  upon  their  cnstomers.  They  have  failed  regarding  the  promises 
they  held  out  when  the  International  Paper  Company  was  organized.  Instead 
of  reducing  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  they  have  increased  it 

By  dismantling  one  or  more  mills  and  converting  others  to  different  uses  the 
International  Paper  Company  has  reduced  the  output  of  news  print  paper  in  its 
mills  from  a  rated  capacity  of  1,600  tons  per  day  in  1898  to  an  actual  capacity 
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of  1,200  tons,  about,  now.  That  corporation,  while  charged  with  all  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  paper  market,  has  not  added  a  single  new  news  machine  to  its 
outfit  in  the  five  years  of  its  history.  It  has  bought  the  surplus  product  of  Inde- 
pendent mills  in  order  that  it  might  maintain  high  prices,  and  it  has  shipp^ 
some  of  that  product  abroad,  so  that,  as  its  officers  told  Mr.  J.  Dixon,  of  Peter 
Dixon  &  Sons,  it  fared  exceedingly  well  when  it  could  only  dispose  of  90  per 
cent  of  its  paper  in  this  country  and  send  the  other  10  per  cent  to  England 
"for  what  It  would  bring,"  and  the  British  Paper  Trade  Journal  has  shown 
that  these  prices  were  not  only  below  the  British  figures,  but  at  prices  which 
netted  $10  per  ton  less  than  was  asked  in  New  York  City,  or  $1.75  per  hundred 
pounds. 

We  are  told  that  it  has  even  interfered  with  State  legislation  to  prevent  the 
expansion  of  other  companies  or  to  prevent  their  arranging  to  store  water  for 
such  emergencies  as  we  are  now  facing. 

It  has  added  $5,000,000  per  annum  to  the  cost  of  our  paper  supply. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  the  International  Paper  Ck)mpany 
paid  $1,352,000  in  dividends  to  the  preferred  stockholders  and  credited  $1,186,132 
to  surplus.  It  paid  out  $1,000,000  for  improvements,  which  were  charged  as 
operating  expenses,  in  addition  to  $675,000  paid  out  for  new  construction  and 
charged  to  plant  account.  In  the  face  of  this  showing  its  preferred  stock  is 
selling  around  63,  or  equivalent  to  9  per  cent,  and  its  common  stock  Is  trailing 
round  a  quotation  of  $11  per  share  of  $100  par.  We  are  also  told  to-day  that 
its  notes  are  discounted  for  a  large  amount  in  the  Street 

Do  these  facts  show  that  it  has  gained  results  or  that  it  has  the  confidence  of 
Investors? 

It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  that  the  officers  of  the  paper  companies  have 
not  shown  in  their  business  management  some  trace  of  that  ingenuity  and  ver- 
satility and  energy  that  they  have  developed  as  calamity  howlers.  Apparently 
they  have  organized  a  propaganda  to  frighten  newspaper  publishers  into  the 
payment  of  higher  prices.  In  November,  1903,  when  47,000  tons  of  paper  had 
accumulated  and  plans  were  maturing  for  a  general  shut  down,  we  find  that 
thoy  misled  the  trade  papers  into  statements  that  the  supply  of  news-print 
paper  was  just  about  equal  to  the  demand,  and  that  the  consumption  of  paper  at 
that  time  of  year  is  "  always  heavy."  Either  they  misled  the  trade  papers,  or 
they  shut  down  their  mills  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  big  demand,  and  took 
12,000  tons  out  of  the  market,  in  order  that  the  price  of  news  might  be  stiffened 

If  the  rivers  are  grinding  pulp  regularly,  they  approach  us  with  lowered 
voice  to  tell  us  that  floods  have  stopped  their  mills.  If  lal>or  troubles  are  not 
threatening  to  shut  off  all  production,  then  they  tell  us  that  the  demands  upon 
them  for  additional  paper  in  political  campaigns  are  taxing  them  beyond  their 
capacity.  If,  after  a  period  of  drought  the  rain  falls  in  New  York  and  New 
England,  then  they  are  prepared  to  show  that  the  rain  did  not  reach  the  Im- 
portant news  mill  section  in  any  volume,  and  at  those  places  where  there  was 
a  slight  rainfall,  they  serve  us  with  stories  of  a  drop  in  temperature  and  the 
freezing  of  what  rain  did  fall,  and  the  continuance  of  panic  conditions. 

Enumerating,  then,  troubles  incidental  to  the  war  in  Cuba,  the  war  in  South 
Africa,  and  the  present  war  between  Russia  and  Japan,  the  increased  output, 
owing  to  increases  in  newspaper  advertising;  coal  strikes,  shortened  hours  of 
work,  forest  fires,  low  water,  floods,  cold  weather,  stories  of  trains  stalled  by 
snow,  the  high  price  of  sulphite,  and  the  advance  in  all  raw  materials,  they 
have  at  all  times  within  the  last  five  years  been  ready  to  prove  that  conditions 
prevail  which  would  preclude  the  idea  of  lower  prices. 

While  the  figures  of  the  trade  show  that  there  are  ten  new  news  machines 
building,  there  is  absolutely  no  prospect  of  material  addition  to  production. 

Redlanub,  Gal.,  April  15, 1904. 
Ck>ngressman  Jenkins, 

House  of  Repreaeniatives,  Washington,  D.  0,: 

Newspaper  reports  say  Seitz  and  Norrls  stated  liefore  committee  that  your 
General  Paper  Company,  of  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  were  in  collusion  with  the 
International  Company,  both  as  to  prices  and  division  of  territory,  which  state- 
ment l8  absolutely  untrua    Please  present  to  your  committee. 

J.  A.   KiMBBBLT, 

President,  of  Neenah,  Wis. 
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Mr.  Ltmak.  We  see  a  division  of  the  press  on  this  subject.  We 
see  a  good  many  papers  that  are  not  in  sympathy  with  tnis  move- 
ment. I  began  only  a  short  time  ago  to  collect  some  of  the  editorials 
which  are  opposed  to  this  attack  upon  the  paper  industry.  I  would 
not  ask  to  have  them  incorporated  m  the  record  were  it  not  that  there 
has  been  such  voluminous  material  put  in  by  the  publishers. 

The  Chairmak.  They  have  not  put  in  any  editorials. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  offer  tnese  for  two  reasons.  This  matter  may  come 
up  again  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  or  any  other  com- 
mitt^. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  has  that  to  do  with  us,  with  this  committee? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  would  like  to  have  it  shown  in  connection  with  this 
investigation  how  many  and  what  the  character  is  of  the  papers  that 
do  not  sympathize  with  this  movement ;  and  if  you  are  wimng  to  have 
them  go  in  I  would  like  to  put  them  in. 

The  Chaibmak.  If  you  think  it  is  important  to  put  them  in,  all 
right. 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  editorhJs  themselves  give  arguments  and  reasons 
which  are  pertinent. 

The  Chairman.  We  all  have  a  very  great  regard  for  the  papers, 
but  I  am  afraid  you  lay  more  stress  upon  newspaper  editorid  opmion 
than  I  do. 

(The  editorials  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

CLIPPINGS— RE:  PAPER  TARRIFF. 
'twixt  tweedledum  and  twebdledes. 

Certain  new8i>apen  in  the  United  States  are  working  themaelves  into  a  white  hot 
rage  of  indignation  over  the  question  of  the  pai>er-makin^  association. 

At  a  recent  meeting  230  of  them  roundly  denounced  this  trade  organization,  voted 
a  self-sacrificing  resolution  to  contribute  a  hundred  thousand  dollsuns  toward  fighting 
it  and  decided  to  "request  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral to  institute  suit  against  any  of  the  three  combinations  to  test  the  legality  of  tlieir 
existence.'* 

In  other  words,  the  President  is  invited  to  tell  the  paper-makers'  combination  to  ^t 
off  the  earth.  The  cool  impudence  of  the  invitation  is  only  siirpassed  by  its  absurdity 
and  its  fatuity.  Here  is  a  combination  of  newspaper  publishers  protesting  against  a 
combination  of  paper  makers.  If  the  former  have  a  rignt  to  combine  do  not  the  latter 
enjoy  the  same  right?  If  the  President,  backed  by  the  Attomey-GenersJ,  decides 
that  the  paper  makers'  combination  has  no  "legal  existence,"  will  he  not  be  compellf>d 
logically  to  decide  that  the  newBi>aper  publisners'  combination  is  in  tJie  same  boat? 

Anytning  more  childish  than  this  resolution  of  230  tailors  of  Tooley  street  coidd  not 
be  imagined.  It  carries  illiberality  and  impotence  written  across  its  face.  It  is  illib  • 
eral  because  its  framers  deny  to  a  body  of  manufacturers  rights  they  claim  for  them 
selves — ^namely,  the  right  to  combine  and  conduct  legitimate  busmess  on  a  profit 
making  basis — and  impotent  because  the  President  can  only  reply  to  his  appealer, 
''What  have  I  got  to  do  with  the  affair?"  and  consifi;n  the  appeal  to  tJie  waste -papei 
basket,  which  is  as  handy  for  the  President  as  it  b  ror  editors. 

The  resolution,  in  fact,  would  not  be  worth  a  moment's  consideration  did  it  not  cast 
a  light  upon  the  curious  mentolity  of  those  who  conceived  this  weird  document.  It 
should  be  noted  that  a  majority  of  the  protesting  newspapers  are  one-cent  publica- 
tions. This  tact  is  significant.  ''Experience  naa  evidently  proved  that  one-cent 
newspapers  do  not  pay  unless  the  white  paper  upon  which  they  are  printed  can  be 
obtained  for  nothing,"  and  as  paper  makers  are  not  likely  to  give  paper  to  the  one- 
cent  philanthropists  the  President  is  requested  to  sign  the  paper  makers'  death 
warrant. 

''Like  the  fox  in  the  fable,  the  publishers  of  1-cent  papers  have  cut  off  not  their 
tails  but  their  profits,"  and  now  they  want  the  President  and  the  Attorney-General 
to  cut  off  the  profits  of  the  pai>er  makers.  The  paper  makers'  combination,  says  the 
World,  is  "a  trust  that  taxes  knowledge.'^    Hoity-toityl    It  is  a  question  whether 
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■ome  of  the  1-cent  knowledge  ought  not  to  be  taxed.    There  would  eotalnly  be  no 

injurv  done  to  the  public  by  such  ''taxation.^' 

**  The  public  is  willing  to  pay  for  a  food  paper"  containing  accurate  news.  The 
Herald  may  be  allowed  to  testify  on  this  point,  as  its  daily  circulation,  always  hi^h, 
has  increased  40,000  diiring  the  last  few  weeks.  And  yet  it  has  not  had  flaming 
"'scare  heads"  in  letters  three  inches  in  depth  announcing  imaginary  Japanese  Tic- 
tories.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  of  its  increasing  popularity.  The  public  prelen 
to  be  reliably  informed  for  3  cents  rather  than  to  be  stuffed  with  "fakes"  for  1  cent. 
These  are  facts  that  the  230  protesters  should  think  over.  "If  {he  price  of  their  raw 
material — ^that  is,  white  paper — prevents  them  from  making  a  profit  on  the  finished 
product  when  sold  at  1  cent,  let  them  raise  the  price  of  their  eoods.  The  public  will 
take  them  if  they  are  worth  it."  And  for  heaven's  sake  let  tnem  stop  talking  about 
trusts!  All  businesses  form  trusts  nowadays.  The  paper  makers,  finding  raw  mate- 
rial becoming  continually  more  expensive,  form  a  comoination  to  protect  themselves 
from  ruin;  the  newspaper  publishers  form  another  with  the  same  purpose;  the  trades 
unions  form  another — a  labor  trust — ^with  the  same  object. 

Some  day  even  the  b^gars  in  the  United  States,  in  order  "to  keep  up  prices,'* 
mav  form  a  trust  similar  to  the  peddlers'  union  which  is  so  busy  at  present  in  Korea, 
and  no  President  or  Attorney-General  can  prevent  such  tangible  and  perfectly  legiti- 
mate business  realizations  of  the  old  motto,  "Union  is  strength."-^.  Y.  Hezald, 
3-11-04. 

[Olens  FaUs  Times,  April  29, 1906.] 

ORGANIZED  SELFISHNESS. 

It  is  a  matter  of  everydav  observation  that  the  newspapers  of  this  country  are 
seldom  agreed  on  matters  of  public  policy  or  in  urging  simple  reforms  concemine 
which  it  would  seem  there  is  little  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  In  political  and 
partisan  matters  such  unanimity  is  not  expected  and  the  possibility  of  its  being 
reached  within  the  next  few  generations  is  remote.  But  in  simple  matters  of  public 
morality  and  common  decency  it  would  seem  that  there  might  be  active,  earnest, 
aggressive  cooperation  instead  of  bickerings,  distrust,  and  violent  clashing. 

There  is  plenty  to  be  done  that  could  be  accomplished  by  the  combined  attack  of 
newspapers  of  a  city  or  a  State.  There  is  a  multiplicity  of  reforms  demanding  atten- 
tion— homes  of  the  poor  should  be  made  sanitary,  the  milk  supply  for  the  people  and 
especially  for  the  children  should  be  guarded,  the  child-labor  laws  should  be  enforced, 
factory  conditions  should  be  improved,  public  gambling  should  be  suppressed — ^theae 
and  other  reforms  might  be  urged  by  a  united  press. 

However,  one  matter  has  l^en  found  upon  which  the  press  is  practically  a  unit. 
With  vehemence  and  practical  unanimity  it  is  urging  the  repeal  of  the  import  tariff 
duty  on  paper  and  paper  pulp.  It  found  a  rallying  point  when  its  own  pocket  was 
touched.  What  coula  not  be  accomplished  by  the  wrongs  of  generations,  by  the 
iniquity  of  vote-buying  gamblers,  by  the  distress  of  the  poor,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
lives  01  children,  was  accomplished  when  an  opportunity  seemea  open  for  the  saving 
of  money  to  themselves. 

Apparently  with  little  investigation,  without  comprehending  that  there  might  be 
another  side  to  the  pulp-tariff  issue,  exercising  a  short-sighted  policy,  the  big  news- 
papers have  jumped  at  a  conclusion,  like  a  frog  leaping  to  grab  a  piece  of  red  flannel 
angled  as  a  bait.    And  that  for  their  own  profit. 

Somewhere  in  our  tariff  laws  there  are  iniquities,  no  doubt,  and  they  may  press 
heavily  upon  the  people,  adding  to  their  burdens,  but  no  one  has  heard  complaint  that 
newspapers  are  too  dear.  Newspapers  are  sent  broadcast  at  little  cost  to  the  individual. 
He  does  not  complain.  But  the  publisher,  acting  as  a  business  man,  is  using  his  great 
power  to  compel  Congress  to  do  his  bidding  in  this  respect  and  the  methods  usea  are 
not  such  as  reflect  cr^it  upon  the  newspaper  business  and  profeadon, 

P^ew  York  Sun,  March  20, 1908.] 
MR.  R008BVEI/r  AND  PULP. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  antiseptic  message  which  touches  us  on  the 
quick  and  which  was  intended  to  appeal  to  our  private  emotions.  It  is  that  in  which 
his  solicitude  for  our  forest  domain  impels  him  to  advise  the  repeal  of  the  tarifif  on 
wood  pulp,  the  same  being  the  commodity  of  which  the  so-called  paper  on  which 
we  print  The  Sun  is  made. 

We  are  naturally  poignantly  concerned  to  get  our  paper  as  cheaply  as  pcesible, 
and  as  moral  scientists  we  share  to  the  full  the  illustrious  gentleman's  anxiety  about 
the  deforestation  of  the  country.    We  are  keenly  alive,  too,  to  his  benign  ~^'    ' 
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in  respect  of  the  free  preas,  bvl  ire  csa  aol  lor  tbe  life  d  vs'»ee  any  reason  why  there 
should  be  any  special  legudation  on  the  part  U  Conmas  ia  behalf  at  the  newqiapen. 
There  cannot  be  and  there  shall  not  be  any  privileged  olafls.  No  newspaper  dare 
advance  a  plea  for  a  privileged  dass.  Thm  is  DOtning  that  the  press  so  utterly 
abhors  and  so  frantically  detests  as  privilege. 

How,  then,  can  it  be  contended  serioudy  that  there  shall  be  special  laudation 
to  the  pecuniary  advantage  ol  a  smaU  and  exclusive  class?  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  under 
weighty  obligations  to  the  press.  He  has  used  it  as  no  man  ever  before  used  it.  He 
is  the  very  apotheosis  of  the  "  press  agent."  No  one,  for  instance,  can  readily  compute 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  obligation  to  this  paper.  We  have  ourselves  never  even  attempted 
to  estimate  it.  Nevertheless  we  nave  never  permitted  ourselves  to  entertain  the 
idea  for  one  moment  that  that  obligation  fihould  be  discharged  by  Congress — by 
special  and  privUeged  legislatioB  in  which  the  body  politic  had  no  share  save  its 
snare  of  the  expense. 

We  admit  that  the  President's  debt  to  the  ^ress  is  a  weighty  one.  When  it  has 
been  the  occasion  of  baiigain  he  has  paid  for  it  squarely;  but  the  ambassadorshipe 
are  few  and  the  other  offices  <rf  sufficient  weight  are  scarce.  Besides,  his  use  of  the 
press,  astoundine  as  it  is,  has  been  for  the  most  part  effected  without  saying  much 
about  it.  Indeed,  proprietors  of  new8pai)ers  have  rarely  been  consulted  in  the  matter, 
any  more  than  the  owneie  of  railroads  have  been  deferred  to  when  the  President  has 
wanted  to  travel  without  the  formality  ol  paying  his  fare. 

We  object  to  the  pasem  of  any  law  touching  the  admiBBioii  ol  wood  pulp.  We 
desire  no  pecuniary  benefits  or  advantages  that  are  not  common  to  the  whole  people. 
We  consider  the  proposition  immoral;  and  rather  than  it  diould  prevail  we  cheerfuUy 
absolve  Mr.  Roosevelt  from  any  and  all  of  his  obligationa  to  this  paper. 

{Tbi  ladlaaapolis  Bttr,  May  7, 1908L) 
rUBUBHBEB  AND  TBM  TABJ9f . 

A  number  of  Republican  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  which  have  steadlutly 
maintained  the  pnnciple  of  protection  as  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  producers  and 
repudiated  the  principle  of  free  trade  as  inimical  to  those  needs,  have  now  joined  in 
demand,  spirited  and  bordering  on  the  hysterical,  that  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  and 
print  paper  be  abolished  imm^iately,  because  Uiev  think  such  abolishment  would 
cheapen  the  product  they  consume.  It  is  an  attitude  at  once  inconsistent,  cowardly, 
and  insincere. 

In  the  main  the  demand  for  free  pulp  and  free  paper  is  promoted  by  free  traders. 
The  publishers  who  are  most  active  in  the  movement  are  either  outspoken  free-trad» 
Democrats  who  consistently  profess  the  beUef  that  protection  is  robbery,  or  else  of 
that  less  honest  and  tolerable  cult  who  mask  their  free  trade  under  the  specious  guise 
of  ''tariff  reform"  and  run  their  papers  for  free  trade  all  the  time  except  for  the  three 
months  immediately  preceding  a  Presidential  election,  when  they  support  the 
Republican  platform  and  nominees.  Of  these  two  classes  nothing  else,  perhaps,  is 
to  be  expected  than  that  they  would  embrace  every  opportunity  to  show  that  pro- 
tection is  a  fraud  and  is  to  be  supported  in  all  cases  where  it  does  not  touch  the  support- 
er's own  pocketbook. 

But  it  IS  the  most  palpable  kind  of  folly  and  dishonesty  to  support  a  tariff  for  pro- 
tection and  then  to  advocate  a  suspension  of  its  application  to  one's  own  busincEs 
If  the  tariff  on  pulp  and  paper  adds  to  the  cost  of  paper  without  a  corresponding  and 
justifiable  benefit  to  domestic  producers,  then  upon  what  ground  can  it  be  maintained 
that  any  other  item  in  the  tariff  should  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer 
when  it  adds  to  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer?  Obviously  upon  no  ground  in  this 
case,  except  upon  tne  ground  that  the  publishers  of  the  country,  or  some  of  them, 
believe  they  have  a  club  to  wield  over  the  h^ids  of  Congressmen,  to  force  them  to 
pass  this  bill  or  else  to  punish  them  if  they  do  not — a  proposition  which  needs  only  to 
be  stated  to  earn  the  instant  contempt  of  every  fair-minaed  man. 

The  newspaper  that  professes  adherence  to  the  general  principle  of  protection  and 
yet  demands  free  trade  in  its  own  raw  material  r»u8t  plead  guilty  to  one  or  the  other  of 
two  indictments.  Either  its  advocacy  of  a  protective  tariff  is  consciously  false,  or 
else  it  selfishly  craves  a  benefit  for  itself  which  it  is  unwilling  to  extend  to  others. 
One  of  these  courses  is  about  as  discreditable  as  the  other;  and  u  Members  of  (Congress 
should  yield  to  the  threats  of  the  publishers,  they  would  have  an  awkward  task  to 
explain  to  their  constituents  whv  uie^  had  yielded  to  free  trade  demands  from  con- 
sumeni  who  have  newspapers  ana  domed  those  demands  to  consumers  who  have  none. 

The  testimony  so  kr  submitted  to  the  House  committee  goes  to  ehow  that  what 
the  publishers  need  relief  from  is  not  from  the  tariff,  but  from  the  paper  trust.  Indeed , 
if  the  purrhflsee  of  Canadian  timber  knds  in  vaattiacts  by  Uiapapar  trust  have  actually 
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been  niade,  as  Mr.  Norris  testifies,  then  it  will  certainly  not  ereatly  discommode  Hie 
paper  trust  if  it  is  enabled  to  import  its  pulp  or  its  pai>er  free  of  duty.  The  grievances 
of  the  country's  newspapeis  at  the  hands  ol  the  paper  trust  are  many  and  very  great. 
Step«  might  very  appropriately  be  taken  to  investinte  its  operations,  dissolye  it  if 
possible,  and  punish  its  ofifenses  against  the  law.  But  so  far  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  a  removal  of  the  duty  would  affect  it  to  any  greater  extent  tlia-p  the 
anthracite  trust  was  affected  by  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  its  coal. 

▲CnON  OH  INACTION  IN  CONOREB8? 

The  Washington  correspondents  are  greatly  stirred  up  over  a  terrific  set-to  the  Presi- 
dent is  said  to  have  had  with  Speaker  Camion,  in  which  the  big  stick  is  reported  to 
have  swished  around  violently  and  the  Speaker  was  given  to  understand  that  Con- 
^:ress  must  get  busy  or  else  take  some  direful  consequences  at  this  MVs  elections  as 
its  due  and  rightful  punishment. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  Congress  will  let  the  President  do  its  think- 
ing for  it  any  more  than  it  is  expected  or  desired  that  the  President  shall  abdicate 
his  functioiu  in  favor  of  Congress.  We  should  hope  that  no  member  of  Congress 
would  expect  to  justify  himself  before  his  constituents  for  bad  legislation  on  the 
ground  that  the  President  had  bulldozed  him  into  it,  or  plead  in  extenuation  of  some 
neglect  of  needed  lepslation  that  the  President  was  opposed  to  it. 

That  is  to  say:  The  question  to  be  determined  on  every  bill  or  resolution  is  its 
merits,  and  these  alone)  and  the  President's  recommendations  must  be  very  carefully 
examined  as  to  their  wisdom  and  probable  effects. 

It  is  hard  to  be  sure  of  conclusiveness  in  enumeration  of  the  Presidential  demands 
upon  Con^ss;  for  within  a  day  or  two  the  wood  pulp  and  paper  tariff  repeal  and  the 
postal  savings  bank  are  reported  to  have  been  added  to  his  list.  If  so,  neither  one  of 
them  is  pressing  for  enactment.  The  public  is  slightly  interested,  if  at  all,  in  the  agi- 
tation made  by  the  publishers,  and  if  there  is  any  widespread  demand  for  postal 
savings  banks  it  has  so  far  successfully  eluded  the  light  of  publicity. 

The  President  is  undoubtedly  right  in  his  desire  to  have  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  adequately  provided  with  funds,  and  his  victory  on  this  matter  in  the 
House  last  week  was  in  line  with  public  policy.  The  publicity  bill  for  campaign 
contributions  is  ^eatly  to  be  desired,  the  authorization  of  recess  tariff  hearings  is 
important  in  the  interest  of  early  action  this  fall  and  winter,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia model  child  labor  law  should  by  all  means  be  passed.  On  these  heads  we  should 
hope  to  see  Confress  coincide  with  the  President. 

But  on  a  number  of  other  bills,  to  which  the  IVesident  attaches  ereat  importance, 
Congress  may  well  hesitate.  His  general  programme  of  recasting  the  Sherman  anti* 
trust  law,  the  Hepburn  Act,  the  law  of  injunctions,  and  the  Government's  practice  in  its 
liability  as  an  employer  is  regarded  with  misgiving  by  some  and  with  positive  disap- 
proval by  others,  who  feel  that  we  have  enacted  laws  on  this  line  with  sufficient  rapia- 
ity  until  the  courts  can  catch  up  with  their  interpretation  and  until  business  can  dis- 
cover their  effects  through  practical  operation. 

The  Star  reiterates  its  belief  that  m  espousing  the  Aldrich  bill  and  its  Vreeland 
heir  the  President  has  taken  a  step  which  Congress  will  best  honor  itself  and  serve  the 
country  by  refusing  to  follow  his  lead. 

We  near  a  ^eat  deal  about  the  "do-nothing  policy"  and  "inaction,"  as  if  states- 
manship consists  wholly  in  doing  something,  no  matter  what,,  and  as  if  all  sins  of  com- 
mission have  been  obliterated  as  possibilities  by  those  of  omission.  There  is  a  time 
to  withhold  as  well  as  to  give;  and  in  the  judgment  of  many  capable  students  of  affairs 
the  present  hour  is  one  in  which  the  dangers  of  too  much  law  may  transcend  those  of 
too  little.    The  wise  administrator  is  glad  at  times  to  point  with  pride  to  things  he  has 

not  done. 

[The  Protectionist,  May,  igoS.] 

Thb  Protection  of  Pulp  and  Paper — Something  »or  Republican  Editors  to 
Consider — ^An  Array  ov  Facts  which  Coicplbtslt  Overwhelm  the  Free 
Trade  Argument. 

Most  Republican  newspapers  are  advocates  of  protection  and  they  would  like  to 
have  the  policy  equitable  and  fair  to  all  interests.  Most  Democratic  newspapers  are 
advocates  of  free  trade  and  they  are  ever  ready  to  break  through  the  tariff  wall  when- 
ever and  wherever  they  can.  The  more  they  can  make  it  a  thing  of  ^voritism,  the 
sooner  they  hope  to  see  the  people  reject  it. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  renewal  of  the  appeal  to  the  self-interest  of  the  l^ess  for  a 
united  opposition  to  the  duties  on  wood  pulp  and  ordinaiy  news  paper.  For  some 
ye%rs  it  was  engineered  by  Mr.  John  Norris,  of  the  New  York  Timet,  and  Mr.  Beits,  ol 
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tihe  New  York  World,  but  it  is  now  worked  by  Mr.  Herman  Bidder,  of  the  Staats  Zei- 
tung,  all  free  traders.  They  have  formed  or  gained  control  of  the  American  News- 
paper PubliaherB'  Aasociation,  and  that  body  obtained  from  President  Roosevelt  a 
promise  to  fevor  their  tariff  demands  in  a  mesGnee  to  Coneress.  The  association 
embraces  but  a  small  proportion  of  American  pubUaners,  but  ofoubtless  the  statesman 
who  does  not  look  into  the  subject  gains  an  impression  that  it  speaks  for  all. 

The  scheme  is  based  upon  the  ola  policy  of  Cobden  to  '^divide  and  conquer."  It  is 
an  appeal  to  class  interest,  and  its  alle^  arguments  are  a  tissue  of  falsehoods.  In 
proof  of  this  we  will  quote  from  an  editorial  in  the  Staats  Zeitung  of  March  16,  and  will 
refute  its  errors  by  autiientic  facts. 

1.   "THB  TAROV  IB  THE  FATHER  OV  TRUSTS.'* 

Why,  then,  was  free  trade  Great  Britain  covered  with  trusts  before  they  were  formed 
in  the  United  States?  Professor  Sumner,  of  Yale,  a  high  authority  on  free  trade,  says: 
"Trusts,  department  stores,  railroad  consolidations^  bank  unions,  are  cases  of  a  general 
development  in  the  mode  of  industrial  organization ;''  and  President  Schiuman,  of 
Cornell,  says:  "  Consolidation  is  the  tendency  of  the  age,  and  it  is  for  the  public  interest 
when  publicly  supervised  and  controlled.''  Richard  Olney,  the  ablest  member  in 
President  Cleveland's  Cabinet,  says:  "Among  the  weapons  which  industrial  compe- 
tition has  developed  is  what  ia  popularly  known  as  the  trust,  and  the  trust  has  earned 
the  right  to  be  regarded  as  an  economic  evolution. "  He  refers  to  it  as  a  favorite  &eme 
of  denunciation  by  "political  demagogues"  and  Mr.  Bidder  Ib  entitled  to  this  designa- 
tion by  a  leader  of  his  party. 

2.  ''it  was  only  through  the  eager  exertions  ov  a  clique  of  captains  ov  DfDua- 

TRT  that  the  FROHIBITORY  DUTY  WAS  PUT  ON  PAPER." 

The  duty  was  SO  per  cent  under  the  free  trade  Walker  tariff  of  1846,  and  is  only  15 
per  cent  now,  which  Ib  the  same  as  in  the  Wilson  tariff.  If  there  was  a  conspiracy  of 
captains  they  were  of  Mr.  Ridder's  partv.  Pulp  wood  is  admitted  free.  In  1907  nearly 
$8  000.000  worth  of  pulp  was  imported  nom  Europe  and  Canada.    The  imports  of  wood 

fulp  in  1905  increased  103  per  cent  in  quantity  and  87  per  cent  in  value  over  those  of 
900.    The  imports  of  paper  increased  m  the  same  time  from  13,000,000  to  $5,000,000 
in  value.    All  this  shows  anything  but  prohibitory  duties. 

3.   "the  PAPER  MONOPOLY  WAS  CREATED  BY  THE  TARIFF  AND  HAS  BEEN  MAINTAINED 

BY  IT  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY." 

The  1905  census  shows  that  the  number  of  paper  and  wood  pulp  establishments  then 
in  the  country  was  761.  again  of  12  over  1890;  that  their  capital  was  $277,000,000  against 
$90  000  000  in  1890;  that  their  employees  numbered  66  000,  against  31,000  in  1890; 
that  the  cost  of  materials  used  was  $111,000  000.  against  $44  000  000  in  1890,  and  that 
the  value  of  their  product  was  $189  000,000,  against  $79,000,000  in  1890.  The  quantity 
of  news  paper  produced  in  1900  was  569,212  tons,  and  in  1905  it  was  912,822  tons,  a 
gain  of  57  per  cent  in  five  years.  While  it  is  true  that  several  large  companies  own 
numerous  mills,  they  compete  sharply  with  each  other,  and  there  are  many  independ- 
ent mills  which  also  compete.  The  great  and  almost  steady  decline  in  the  price  of 
news  paper  for  thirty  years  is  a  strong  proof  that  consolidation  has  economized  the  cost 
of  production,  and  that  there  ib  competition. 

4.   "the  price  of  paper  IB  TO-DAY  HIGHER  THAN  SYBR.'* 

The  price  of  news  print  paper  fell  from  $200  a  ton  to  about  $40  in  thirty  years  before 
1899.  It  has  risen  since  owing  to  the  increase  of  30  per  cent  in  wages  ana  100  per  cent 
in  wood  (see  census  of  1905),  but  according  to  the  mdex  number  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  news  print  from  1899  to  1906  was  only 
from  69.09  to  73.02,  while  the  advance  in  all  commodities  was  from  101.7  to  122.4. 
The  Quotations  of  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  show  that  the  price  fell  from  $4.75  per  100 
pounas  in  January.  1890.  to  $2.50  in  1900,  which  was  after  the  International  Paper 
Company  was  formed,  and  declined  to  $1.90  in  1906,  but  then  rose  to  $2  in  1907.  The 
highest  price  in  1908  has  been  $2.62.  These  figures  show  that  even  at  the  highest  the 
price  has  not  advanced  equally  with  the  prices  of  labor  and  material,  and  nowhere 
near  those  of  commodities  in  general.  Probably  there  is  hardly  another  article  in 
general  use  which  has  declinea  so  much  in  price  from  1878  to  1908  as  news  paper, 
while  it  has  improved  much  in  quality. 
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5.   "THB  LA.BOBaE  MAM  NOT  BBBM  BBNailTBD  BT  THM  V^TTT.** 

Having  already  shown  the  great  spowth  in  tKe  industry,  it  follows  that  many 
more  people  have  been  employed.  The  Journal  of  the  International  Brotherhooa 
of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers  for  March,  1908,  says:  ''During  tiie  laat 
fifteen  years,  we  are  Rlaa  to  say,  we  have  received  an  increase  in  the  average 
wages  of  paper  and  pulp  mill  employees  of  30  per  cent,  while  the  average  hours  have 
been  shortened  8  per  cent.  In  1905  the  wages  paid  were  over  $32,000,000,  which 
amounts  to  over  |10  per  ton  of  paper  made.  Furtneimore,  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
American  labor  employed  in  getting  out  pulp  wood.  This  is  estimated  at  $6  per  ton 
of  paper,  making  the  total  labor  emplo^^ea  in  making  a  ton  of  news  paper  not  less  than 
$15.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  considering  the  labor  that  goes  mto  the  other  raw 
materials  and  the  transportation,  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  money  paid  for 
a  ton  of  news  paper  goes  into  the  general  wage  fund  ol  the  country." 

6.  "thb  trust  alone  has  dsrivbd  advantaob  from  the  dxjtt,  as  thb  divi- 
dends IT  HAS  PAID  ON  ITS  WATERED  STOCK  SHOW." 

None  of  the  companies  has  paid  dividends  upon  its  common  stock,  and  those'  on 
the  preferred  have  averaged  leps  than  in  other  lines  of  manufacture.  The  market 
prices  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  show  that  the  industry  is  not  as  profitable  as  many 
other  industries 

7.  ''pROHIBrnVB     DUTT--R0BBBR    TARIFF— iiBGALCEBD    ROBBSRT,     NOTHINO     ELSE." 

The  average  ad  valorem  dutv  on  ground  wood  pulp  is  12.26  per  cent;  on  chemical 

gulp  unbleached,  10.15j  on  chemical  bleached,  9.88.  These  are  among  the  lowest 
uties  in  the  entire  tariff.  The  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  gives  the 
averaee  on  all  dutiable  articles  in  1906  as  44.16  per  cent  and  on  all  imports  (free  and 
dutiable)  as  24.22.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  woo^  pulp  duties  are  less  than  one-quar- 
ter those  of  other  dutiable  products  and  less  than  one-half  those  which  are  reduced  by 
a  free  list  covering  nearly  one-half  of  all  imports.  Surely  Mr.  Bidder's  case  is  the 
weakest  yet  made  a^inst  any  part  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  and  if  we  are  to  have  protec- 
tion at  all  on  aBything  paper  and  pulp  can  not  fairly  be  excepted  or  discriminated 
against. 

8.  "CONSIDBR  THE    DESTRUCTION  WHICH  THIS  MONOPOLY  HAS  DONE  IN  OUR  FORESTS 

AND  IS  STILL  CARRYING  ON  UNPUNISHED." 

Undeniably  there  was  some  waste  before  the  great  companies  were  formed,  but 
they  early  biegan  to  conserve  their  supply  and  to  buy  cheap  lands  for  reforesting. 
Tlie  State  forester  of  Maine  reports  that  there  is  now  as  much  timber  being  grown 
there  as  is  being  cut.  This  is  true  of  Vermont  and  New  York  and  would  be  true  of 
New  Hampshire  and  the  Northwestern  States  but  for  the  less  prudent  cutting  of  the 

Eortable  sawmill  men.  The  pulp  makers  consume  branches  and  also  trees  whijch 
ave  been  killed  by  fire,  and  thus  are  g|reat  protectors  of  forests,  and  their  nile  is  to 
cut  no  live  trees  smaller  than  1  foot  in  diameter  at  the  butt.  The  industry  consumes 
only  1.6  per  cent  of  the  total  timber  consumption  of  the  country.  If  pulp  should  now 
be  admitted  free  of  duty,  either  the  price  would  be  maintained  and  the  Canadians 
and  Norwegians  would  pocket  the  amount  of  the  duty  ^which  was  the  case  when 
lumber  was  made  free  by  the  Wilson  tariff),  or  else  our  pulp  mills  would  be  closed  or 
the  wages  of  their  men  cut  by  foreign  competition.  Then  if  the  duty  on  paper  should 
be  correspondingly  reduced,  as  Mr.  Ridder  has  persuaded  President  Roopevelt  with- 
out heanng  the  other  side  to  recommend^  an  mdustry  which  puts  forth  products 
worth  $200,000,000  a  year  would  be  so  crippled  that  m  some  cases  whole  villages 
would  be  practically  wiped  out.  Dispatches  from  Canada  show  that  the  President's 
recommendation  is  hailed  with  delight  there,  for  the  hope  is  that  it  will  transfer  a 
large  part  of  our  pulp  and  paper  industry  to  that  country.  One  thing  is  certain: 
Americans  must  prefer  Americans  and  protection  must  be  consistent,  or  piecemeal 
undermining  will  be  followed  by  a  grand  collapse.  Prosperity  is  in  more  danger 
from  demaeoeism  than  it  is  from  all  other  causes  combined. 

Anti-Monopolt  Laws — Concise  Hibtort  op  Legislation  in  Both  BRrrAiN  and 
America  and  Some  Reasons  why  the  Sherman  Act  Should  be  Changed — 
A  MpsT  Interbstinq  and  Enughtbning  Speech  by  Hon.  Charles  G.  Wash- 
burn,  Member  op  Congress  prom  the  Worcester  District. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  may  be  congratulated  that  one  of  the  new  members  of 
Congress  from  this  State  seems  likely  to  keep  up  its  high  reputation  for  intellectualitv 
and  research  and  lor  l^gal  thoroughness  in  considering  public  questions.    The  speecn 
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on  the  Shermaa  antitnut  act,  delivered  in  the  House  of  RepresentatiTei  on  the  24th 
of  Febraary,  by  Hon.  Gharles  G.  Washburn,  of  Worcester,  is  a  reminder  of  the  best 
work  in  that  branch  of  Congress  by  Nathan  Appleton,  John  Quincy  AdamA,  and  Geoi^^e 
F.  Hoar,  and  we  can  not  do  our  readers  a  bettor  service  than  by  reproducing  the  mam 
portion  of  it  in  these  columns: 

THB  8BBR1CAN  LAW  TOO  SWBBPlNe. 

The  present  construction  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  works  a  hardship  in  that  it 
prohibits  reasonable  as  well  as  unreasonable  agreements  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  its 
amendment  is  urgently  demanded.  The  history  of  this  piece  of  legislation  is  most 
instructive,  illustrating,  as  it  does,  the  difficulty  m  always  reaching  by  legislation  the 
evil  which  it  is  sought  to  remedy.  It  may  fairly  be  said  of  the  Snerman  Act,  which 
became  a  law  in  1890,  that  at  first  it  entirely  failed  of  its  purpose;  that  it  was  success- 
fully invoked  against  combinations  of  labor  which  it  was  never  intended  by  its  framers 
to  affect,  and  that  when  so  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  become  completely 
effective  it  almost  compelled  the  formation  of  tne  modem  trust  as  we  have  known  it 
for  the  last  ten  years,  and  worked  a  great  hardship  upon  the  business  community  in 
forbidding  all  agreements  in  restraint  of  trade,  wnetner  reasonable  or  unreasonaole. 

The  objection  to  combination  is,  in  general  terms,  this: 

*^That  the  great  amegationa  of  capitol  which  now  exist  in  various  branches  of  busi- 
aesB  are  harmful  to  we  people  in  that  they  make  possible  a  monopoly  of  many  articles 
necessary  to  our  comfort  and  well-being  and  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  few  ^e  regulat- 
ing of  pnces  at  which  such  articles  shall  be  sold,  and  that  by  the  stifling  of  competition 
thus  effected  prices  are  unduly  enhanced  and  that  the  few  profit  at  the  expense  of  the 
many* 

[Tbs  Prottotlonist  (Home  KarlcBt  Qub),  Hay,  U06.] 

IK  8WITZBBLAND. 

In  another  report  Special  Agent  Clark  describes  the  decline  of  the  cotton  industry 
in  Switzerland,  which  was  arrested  by  foreign  tariffs  and  later  benefited  by  a  protec- 
tive tariff  enacted  in  1905.  The  number  of  spindles  in  Uiat  country  in  1907  was 
1,474,026;  twister  spindles,  57,296;  and  looms,  18,842.  About  40  per  cent  are  oper- 
ated by  water  power.  Most  of  the  textile  machinery  is  from  England.  The  Swiss 
still  have  verv  cheap  labor,  but  on  coarse  goods  the  Italians  have  the  advantage, 
because  their  labor  is  10  per  cent  cheaper,  and  their  mills  can  run  at  night.  Wages 
per  day  lunjge  from  57  cents  to  twisters  to  11.06  to  weavers.  As  good  Swiss  workers  can 
earn  more  in  the  embroidery  and  silk  Victories,  there  is  scarcity  of  Swiss  help  in  the 
cotton  nulls,  and  they  are  a.riven  more  and  more  to  the  employment  of  Italians  and 
Germans.  The  largest  manufacturing  firm  near  Zurich  has  built  100  tenement  houses 
for  employees,  at  a  rental  of  $15  to  $35  a  ^ear,  and  also  provides  them  with  pure  mOk 
at  3f  cents  a  quart,  the  outside  price  being  4.3  cents.  The  cost  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  does  not  vary  materially  from  prices  quoted  in  the  United  States. 

[ParkersbuTg,  W.  Va.,  Sentirsl,  May  1, 1908.] 

The  proposition  to  put  print  paper  and  wood  pulp  on  the  free  list  is  dishonest  and 
unfair,  if  it  be  not  Clieap  John  politics.  Assuming  that  there  is  some  meritorious 
reason,  though  we  know  of  none  nor  did  we  ever  hear  of  any  even  from  its  advocates, 
for  singling  out  from  hundreds  of  other  tariff-taxed  articles  print  paper  to  go  on  the 
free  list,  no  argument  advanced  for  free  paper  can  possibly  apply  to  free  wood  pulp. 
The  reasons  for  this  distinction  lie  in  the  &ct  that  While  wooa  pulp  is  a  component 
part,  the  material  part,  we  may  say,  of  print  paper,  it  also  enters  mto  thousands  of 
other  uses,  and  if  a  table  were  prepared  snowing  how  many  tons  of  it  go  into  print  paper 
and  how  many  tons  so  into  other  manufactures  it  would  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  nree 
pulp  was  helping  ouer  lines  far  more  than  it  was  helping  the  newspaper  publishers. 
Wood  piilp  is  used  for  a  thousand  puiposes  utterly  foreijgn  to  the  printing  of  a  news- 
paper. Free  wood  pulp  is  not  necessary  to  cheaper  print  paper  at  all,  and  all  such 
pretentions  are  farcical. 

'The  position  ol  the  Democrats  in  Congress  shows  that  they  are  seeking  to  make  a 
little  temporaiy  political  capital  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  great  principle,  and  a  principle 
that  is  right.  They  will  vote  to  help  the  stand-pat  hi^-tariff  newspapers  secure  their 
raw  material  at  a  less  price  than  formerly,  while  these  same  newspapers  are  fighting 
to  pile  higher  and  higher  the  tariff  burdens  on  every  necessity  of  life  the  constituents 
of  these  same  Congressmen  must  use.  If  the  tariff  on  print  paper  is  a  burden  and  a 
wrong  on  the  newspapers  it  is  not  so  much  so  to  them  as  is  the  tariff  on  clothes,  on 
shoeSi  on  iron,  and  glass  to  millions  of  the  common  population.    It  is  these  newspapers 
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that  make  and  uphold  and  sofltain  the  protective  tariff.  If  it  were  not  fur  theit 
support  and  their  advocacy  of  a  fraud,  lying  to  and  deceiving  the  people  ahout  the 
b^utiee  and  benefits  of  a  protective  tariff  there  would  be  none.  If  these  newspapers 
would  tell  their  readers  the  truth  about  the  tariff,  instead  of  knowineiy,  premeditatedlv, 
and  corruptly  deceiving  them,  their  request  in  the  matter  now  under  discussion  would 
be  entitled  to  consideration.  The  papers  now  urging  Congress  to  put  paper  on  the 
free  list— to  take  the  tariff  off  it— argue  that  because  of  the  tariff  there  has  been  built 
up  a  great  paper  trust  which  is  increasing  the  price  of  paper  to  the  publishers,  and  if 
the  tariff  be  taken  off  forei^  competition  will  follow  and  the  price  of  print  paper 
will  go  down.  No  doubt  this  is  true.  But  the  same  conditions  and  the  same  facts 
apply  to  leather  and  shoes,  to  cloths  and  clothing,  to  iron  and  steel,  and  everything 
tniut  is  made  from  them.  All  of  them  are  tariff-protected  and  trust-controlled.  The 
object  lesson  may  be  lost,  but  it  should  not  be. 

[SAlt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Tribune,  April  80, 1908.] 
COOPBRATITB  PAPBB  ICAKINO. 

The  hearing  before  the  House  committee  which  is  investigating  the  methods  and 
combinations  of  the  so-called  paper  trust  has  developed  a  valuable  idea  in  connection 
with  this  matter.  This  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  John  Norris,  who  represents  the 
paper  committee  of  the  American  Newspaper  PublisheiB*  Association.  Sir.  Norris'a 
idea  was  that  the  publishers  should  combine  in  the  establishment  of  paper  plants, 
selling  paper  to  the  publishers  who  allied  themselves  in  the  enterprise,  il  a  prii^ 
not  materially  above  the  cost  of  production.  Mr.  Norris  suggested  thitt  he  knew  of  a 
place  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  where  thae  is  enough  wood  pulp  timber  to  keep 
file  United  States  in  pulp  lor  its  paper  manufacture  for  over  two  hundred  years  even 
if  there  should  be  no  other  production  at  all  in  Ounda.  But  as  twenty  to  thirty 
years  would  grow  an  abundance  of  soft  wood  for  p^ier  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  evidently  the  proposed  cooperaUve  maniiEactwe  of  papco^  by  the  publishers 
for  themselves  would  not  need  to  go  out  of  the  L  luted  Sts^  at  all.  There  are  exten- 
sive forests  of  timber  in  this  country  available  for  wood  pulp,  and  more  could  be 
crown  as  fast  88  needed.  The  white-wood  timbas  are  of  npid  growth,  and  in  twenty 
to  thirty  years  form  good-ei*ed  trees  froin  the  seed.    This  wowth  would  from  the 


west  coast  of  the  United  States  there  m  such  an  abunaamce  of  timber  available  for 
tlTand  all  other  purposes  that  it  ^pld  "pern  inexhausUble.  Akska  also  has  vast 
forests  of  timber  a>niikl)le  for  the  makmgd^ 

We  do  not  see  any  point  especial  y  for  ftiess  in  eetUng  a  leducUon  of  the  tariff  on 
paper  pulp  from  Ca£iaaa;  for,  fimt  of  aU,  if  we  sho^d  do  away  with  our  tariff,  Canada 
^\ild^doubtedly  impose  an  export  duty  on  wood  pulp  con«ponding  to  the  import 
duty  that  we  had  abofi^.  And  in  that  case  the  onlV^erence  would  be  £at 
the  money  would  go  into  the  Canadian  treasury  instead  of  into  our  own  National 
Treasury  We  believe  there  is  ample  wood-pulp  material  in  the  United  States  for 
aU  present  purposes,  and  that  the  country  can  ^  timber  for  wood  pulp  a  good 
deal  faster  thwi  it  c^  use  the  same,  with  a  concerted  movement  all  over  the  Musis- 
sippi  Valley  to  foster  the  cultivation  of  fast-growing  trees. 

The  publishers  of  Republican  newspapers  are  especuOly  m  a  ddenjma  with  r^ard 
to  this  proposed  removal  of  the  duty  on  paper  pulp  from  Canada.  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  they  can  insist  upon  the  retention  of  the  tariff  on  other  raw  materials  so 
called,  if  they  are  going  to  insist  on  free  wood  pulp  for  paper  m^mg.  Any  other 
industir  that  requ&es  for  its  advantage  the  taking  off  of  the  twiff  is  just  as  much 
entitled  to  have  that  tariff  taken  off  as  are  the  newspap^  publishers  to  have  the 
duty  taken  off  wood  pulp.  And  by  the  time  we  pass  all  along  the  hne  and  take  off 
the  tariff  whenever  any  interest  requires  it,  there  wdl  not  be  much  of  the  tariff  left 
on  anythmg.  So  far  as  the  tariff  principle  is  concerned,  it  should  work  to  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  paper-making  industry  m  this  country,  as  a  protective  proposition. 
And  as  a  revenue-producmg  proposition,  if  there  is  the  immense  demand:  for  this 
foreign  wood  pulp  that  is  urged,  then  from  the  revenue-producing  standpoint  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  take  off  that  tariff,  because  that  particular  tariff  would 
be  a  revenue  producer  far  beyond  the  average.  On  the  prmciple  involved,  there- 
fore, we  do  not  see  how  anyone  could  advocate  the  taklne  off  of  this  tariff.  While, 
as  a  practical  proposition,  what  assurance  is  there  that  Canada  will  not  impose  an 
export  tax  on  this  material  that  will  correspond  with,  or  even  be  greater  than,  the 
import  tariff  that  we  have  abolished? 
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[Cohmibus,  Ohio,  Diflpatoh,  ICay  8, 1908.] 
NO  SPECIAL  LEGISLATION  FOR  NEWSPAFEBS. 

The  Dispatch  has  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  efforts  which  are  now  being  made 
at  Waahiugton  to  secure  rehef  for  the  newspapers  who  are  i)a^g  a  high  price  for  print 
paper  because  of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp.  Cheaper  paper  is  a  thins  very  much  to  be 
desired,  and  while  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  admission  of  wood  piilp  in  this  country 
free  of  duty  would  reduce  the  price  of  paper  to  the  publishers,  the  endeavor  of  the  news- 
papers to  obtain  special  privileges  at  this  time,  we  believe,  is  both  inconsistent  and 
ethically  wrong.  A  newspaper  tnat  would  serve  the  people  well  and  serve  them  most 
effectively  must  take  no  narrow  or  selfish  position  on  any  important  question.  It 
should,  if  necessary  for  the  public  good,  wholly  subordinate  its  own  private  interests, 
and  in  this  instance  particularly  take  the  broader  gpround  that  they  desire  no  advan- 
tages denied  to  others.  There  are  many  articles  beside  white  paper  which  ought  to  be 
dieaper  and  would  cost  less  except  for  the  opportunities  afforaea  under  present  tariff 
nttes  to  raise  prices.  Those  who  endure  these  conditions  are  just  as  much  entitled  to 
early  Congressional  action  as  the  newspapers. 

On  this  subject  of  tariffs  as  in  all  other  questions  affecting  the  prosperity  and  welfare 
of  the  people  every  newspaper  worthy  of  public  support  and  confidence  should  be  free 
to  perform  its  whole  duty.  Demanding  special  legislation  and  securing  privileged 
relief,  while  the  great  majority  of  citizens  stul  suffer  nrom  the  inequalities  of  the  tariff, 
will  add  no  honor  to  the  press  of  this  country.  On  the  other  hand,  sharins  in  the  com- 
mon disadvantage,  seekm^  no  exclusive  concession,  the  newspapers  will  speak  with 
gn^eater  force  for  a  true  revision,  and  they  will  at  the  same  time  oe  demonstrating  their 
intimate  relationship  to  the  people  and  their  active  championship.  To  do  less  would 
mean  the  abandonment  of  a  sacred  duty  and  a  sacrifice  of  a  splendid  privilege — the 
duty  and  privilege  of  untrammeled  public  service. 

[New  York  City  0«iiioorat,  May  0, 1006.] 

THE  PAPER  CHASE. 

The  Publishers'  Association  of  the  United  States  has  been  making  a  great  outcry 
over  the  increased  cost  of  white  paper  for  printing  uses.  In  Washington  last  week, 
Speaker  Cannon's  resolution  to  appoint  a  committee  of  six  members  of  the  House  to 
investigate  the  paper  trust  was  passed  by  a  party  vote.  The  speaker  named  on  the 
committee  Congressman  Ryan,  of  Buffalo. 

John  Sharp  Williams  and  Representative  De  Armond  denounced  the  resolution  as  an 
attempt  of  the  Republicans  to  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  publishers  against  the 
protection  of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  white  paper. 

Mr.  Dalzell  and  Mr.  Sherman,  Republicans,  Rave  the  Speaker's  side  of  the  case  in 
speeches.  ''This  resolution  speaks  for  itself  and  needs  few  words  from  me^"  said  Mr. 
Dalzell.  "That  there  has  been  a  marked  advance  in  the  price  of  paper  m  the  past 
two  years  no  one  will  deny,  and  the  Republican  party  intends  to  nnd  out  what  has 
caused  it.    The  blame  will  then  be  fixed  where  it  belong,  if  any  one  is  to  blame." 

A  number  of  the  publishers  of  daily  papers^  and  especially  those  having  clumsy  and 
unwieldy  Sunday  editions,  have  been  agitating  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  pax>er, 
while  some  others  have  been  claiming  that  the  enhanced  cost  of  paper  is  due  to  the 
exactions  of  what  they  call  "the  paper  trust." 

The  tgyct  of  the  matter  is  that  the  available  supply  of  wood  pulp  for  paper  manu- 
facture is  steadily  decreasing  near  the  points  of  manufacture.  The  forest  lands  are 
beinff  steadily  and  rapidly  denuded.  Wood  pulp,  instead  of  being  available  "on  the 
spot,^'  has  to  be  shipped  for  long  distances.  The  cost  of  labor  has  not  decreased,  and 
as  a  consequence  of  tnese  conditions  the  price  of  paper  has  gone  up. 

We  have  observed  among  some  journals  the  adoption  of  a  method  which  certainly 
reduces  the  cost  of  paper:  The  use  of  an  inferior  quality.  A  wiser  course,  fairer  to 
readers,  is  the  maintenance  of  a  good  quality  of  paper,  and  we  have  adopted  that  course, 
even  to  the  extent  of  improving  the  quality  of  paper  used  in  a  more  extensive  article. 

[Boston  Herald.] 
DISCOVERT. 

It  is  impossible  to  extract  instruction  even  from  protectionists.  Behold  Congress 
now  besieged  by  publishers  pleading  for  the  abolition  of  the  duties  on  news  paper  and 
wood  pulp!  Behold,  also.  Congressmen,  who  have  heretdore  chanted  the  praises  of 
protectionism,  now  thundering  at  extortions  of  an  odious  paper  trust!  Behold  Speaker 
Gannon,  with  an  election  in  si^^t,  championing  a  downtrodden  and  helpless  pressl 
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How  wondruuB  are  the  dutnges  of  time!  Hitherto,  "wheii  New  England  has  cried 
aloud  for  tariff  reform,  and  has  spoken  harshly  of  the  dear  Mother  of  Trusts,  undaunted 
and  unconverted  Congressmen  nave  been  horrified  by  the  audacity  of  the  proceeding. 
But  now,  with  an  election  coming  on,  they  find  that  one  trust  is  a  destzoyer  ol  freedem, 
that  it  shackles  tne  mightiest  agency  for  the  dissemination  of  intelligence,  and  so  on, 
and  they  assume  a  verj^  noble  and  heroic  attitude.  Yet  we  wait,  with  what  calnmeas 
we  may,  the  further  discovery  by  Uncle  Joseph  and  his  associate  heroes,  ol  the  injus- 
tices bred  by  protectionism  in  other  industries.  Why  not  Gajinonade  them,  also?  If 
the  paper  trust  fed  by  Ijie  tariff  is  so  voracious  a  monster  as  the  nation's  Uncle  affects 
to  believe  it,  what  about  its  fellow-giants,  predatory  and  overfed?  Are  they  to  be 
left  crunching;  the  bones  of  the  innocent?  Is  the  tariff  on  paper  and  pulp  the  only 
iniquitous  thmg  in  the  schedules?  And  are  all  the  other  prodigies  of  privilege  to 
remain  forever  free  to  fatten  on  the  life-blood  of  a  helpless  people?  The  adjec^ves 
are  not  ouis.  We  pick  them  from  the  lipe  of  protectionists  who  have  suddenly  dis- 
covered horror  and  shame  in  one  of  the  articles  of  their  creed.  Is  there  any  hope  thai 
they  may  go  farther  and  find  worse? 

[Concord,  N.  H.,  Monitor,  May  5, 190S.] 
FRBB  WOOD  PULP. 

Those  newspaper  publishers  who  aro  clamoring  in  Washington  for  ftm  wood  piulp  and 
print  paper  are  virtually  attempting  to  hold  up  Congress  because  tJie  newspaper  pro- 
fession may  be  made  useful  or  hannful  to  Representatives  seeking  reelection;  and 
they  are  seeking  to  use  their  power  for  their  own  bonefit  without  regurd  to  others,  who 
may  have  an  equal  interest  m  some  other  phase  of  tariff  revision.  Piecemeal  tariff 
tinkerin[^,  which  the  Republican  platform  recently  adopted  here  condemns,  is  bad 
enough  m  any  event;  but  piecem^  tariff  tinkering  for  a  selfish  purpose  is  the  wont, 
ever. 

Print  paper  is  higher  than  it  was  ten  years  ago  by  about  30  to  40  p^  cent.  But 
spruce  stumpage  is  about  300  per  cent  higher,  while  labor  and  every  other  element 
which  enters  into  the  making  of  wood  pulp  and  paper  have  largely  increased  in  cost. 

Free  wood  pulp  would  not  help  much,  if  any.  It  would  hurt  hke  the  mischief  in 
many  localities  by  transferring  an  important  mdustry  across  the  line.  We  already 
have  free  pulp  wood  in  certam  forms,  which  keeps  the  pulp  mills  here.  That  is 
enough,  at  present,  at  any  rate. 

No  piecemeal  tariff  tinkering!    No  selfish  tariff  tinkering. 

[Lebanon,  Pa.,  Rsporter,  April  90, 1906.] 
WOOD  PVXP  NOKSBNa. 

It  is  noted  with  some  satisfiitction  that  out  of  wcveaX  thousand  papere  published  fa 
the  United  States,  three  or  four  newspapers  are  found  honest  enough  to  deal  hon- 
estly with  the  paper  and  wood  pulp  nonsense. 

Most  eminent  in  this  honoraue  dass  is  the  New  York  Sun.  Sev«nd  weeks  ato  the 
Sun  absolved  from  further  concern  about  its  interests  gentlemen  who  had  been  losing 
sleep  over  the  loss  of  the  palladium,  the  tarnished  state  of  the  eegis,  and  the  inmictotion 
of  the  liberties  of  the  press. 

Other  newspapers  could  well  do  likewise. 

As  to  conmiercial  sheets,  published  for  business  only,  it  may  be  otherwise.  But 
even  they  need  the  admixture  of  a  little  human  intelliffenoe  in  their  alleged  arguments 
for  removing  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  or  whatever  else  uie  octopus  is  supposed  to  use  to 
bait  the  press. 

The  passing  of  the  American  forest  is  a  favorite  bogy  just  now  to  bolster  the  damor  of 
the  antipulp-tariff  gentry.  Too  much  wood  is  beinff  used  for  horror  editions  <rf  lam 
jounukls,  for  Sunday  or  week-day  consumption.  Tue  off  the  tariff,  make  wood  pulp 
cheaper,  and  less  will  be  used.  Such  is  the  invincible  argument  evolved  by  the 
Messrs.  Ridder,  Kidder,  Connor,  and  others  of  Red  liill  flaw,  who  seem  to  have  the 
journalistic  helm  at  present. 

When  it  comes  to  this  kind  of  ratiocination,  we  respectfully  but  firmly  stand  upon 
our  rif  hts  as  stated  by  Hoyle,  and  pass. 

Ana  recurring  to  the  only  kind  of  old-fangled  reasoning  that  we  ever  learned  at 
home  or  in  schcxd,  we  indulge  the  opinion  that  if  a  higher  tariff  should  make  paper  so 
high  that  newspapers  would  cut  down  their  pages  to  the  number  requisite  to  carry  the 
news,  the  American  forest  and  the  Ajnerioan  reader  would  be  valuably  eerved  at  obm 
^TkA  tne  same  time. 
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[K««r  Tork  AmarlOBn,  A|»ra  3i,  1008.] 
LBT  THB  PUBLI8HXR8  BB  CON8I8TBNT. 

It  BeeiQs  to  the  American  that  the  publishers  of  this  country  are  placing  themselyes 
in  a  peculiarly  narrow  position  and  in  a  peculiarly  selfish  light  before  the  community 
when  they  urge  Congress  to  adopt  a  free-tnstde  policy  in  regard  to  certain  products 
which  affect  only  the  publisherB  themselves. 

The  conception  of  their  duty  that  newspaper  publishers  ought  to  have  is  that  they 
are  attorneys  for  the  people  and  represent  the  readers  of  their  publications  and  employ 
the  power  of  their  publications  in  the  interest  of  those  readers  and  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. If  the  publishers  maintain  that  standard  of  professional  ethics  they  would 
conclude  either  tnat  protection  was  a  beneficial  policy  and  that  they  were  willing  to 
pay  their  tax  along  with  the  rest  of  the  people  to  maintain  that  policy,  or  else  that  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff  was  desirable  ana  that  it  was  their  duty  to  secure  the  benefits 
of  such  a  reduction  for  all  the  people  and  not  merely  for  themselves. 

The  present  attitude  of  the  publishers  appears  to  be  that  they  are  ready  to  use  the 
power  of  their  papers  to  secure  every  benefit  for  themselves  without  regard  for  the 
interests  of  ^e  rest  of  the  community.  There  seems  to  be  no  consideration  of  how  pro- 
tection or  how  tariff  revision  may  affect  the  working  people  or  how  it  may  affect  the 
consumers  generally,  but  merely  of  how  the  particular  matter  of  wood  pulp  may  affect 
the  publ  Lshers.  This  is  an  attitude  which  lays  the  publishers  open  to  rather  more  than 
a  suspicion  of  sordid  self-interest. 

The  American  recommends  to  the  publishers  of  this  country  the  tariff-reform  plank 
of  the  Independent  party  platform:  "No  protection  for  oppressive  trusts."  Not 
merely  no  protection  for  the  one  oppressive  trust  that  has  its  grip  upon  the  publishers' 
personal  pocketbook,  but  no  protection  for  any  of  the  oppressive  trusts  that  zob  the 
people,  the  clients  whom  the  publishers  are  presumed  to  protect. 

(WaahlDgton  Post,  April  30, 1908.] 
A  MISTAKEN  mSMAND. 

The  demand  by  many  newspapers  for  immediate  and  special  legislation  on  the  tariff 
for  their  benefit  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Poet,  a  wise  move.  Granting  that  the 
reduction  of  duties  would  reduce  the  cost  of  papei^-«  propoeition  that  remainB  to  be 
proved — it  is  not  seemly  that  the  newspapers  should  engase  in  a  united  and  almost 
mmtic  effort  to  obtain  legislation  to  their  own  advantage,  while  ignoring  the  demands 
of  the  whole  public.  If  the  newBpax)erB  are  suffering  from  a  burdensome  tariff,  con- 
sumers of  other  products  are  suffering  also.  This  paper  heartily  indorses  that  clause 
in  the  Massachusetts  Republican  platlorm  which  opposes  the  piecemeal  revision  of  the 
tariff.  When  the  time  comes  to  revise  the  tariff-— And  it  should  be  soon — ^the  task 
should  be  performed  carefully  and  thoroughly,  with  regard  to  the  well-being  of  the 
country  from  every  standpoint,  and  without  special  favor  to  anyone. 

The  newspapers  clamonng  for  legislation  at  this  time  in  their  own  behalf  will  meet 
with  disappointment.  The  net  result  of  their  efforts  is  likely  to  be  a  loss  of  prestige 
and  public  confidence.  The  Post  is  as  anxious  as  any  other  newspaper  to  buy  print 
paper  cheaply,  but  it  can  not  bring  itself  to  the  point  of  making  a  special  plea  to  Con- 
gress in  its  own  i&yar,  without  rej^ard  to  the  general  benefit  that  ought  to  come  iiom 
an  intelligent  and  complete  revision  of  the  tariff.  A  newspaper  has  the  confidence  of 
the  public  only  when  it  stands  for  a  sc^uare  deal  for  all  the  i)eople.  When  it  foigets 
its  character  as  spokesman  of  the  pubhc  and  becomes  a  spokesman  for  itself  alone,  il 
need  not  expect  that  tJie  public  will  overlook  the  change. 

[Boston  Heralda  Jfortmbn  19, 1907.] 
90REST8  AND  NEWSPAPBRB. 

Some  publishers  of  1-cent  newspapers  appear  to  have  convinced  President  Roosevelt 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  consider  them  in  whatever  tariff  plans  he  may  have,  and  in  his 
attacks  on  trusts,  or  the  1-cent  newspaper  business  will  go  to  the  wall.  The  Preiddent 
has  seized  the  occasion  to  eagerly  declare  that  the  interests  of  these  publications  shall 
be  carefully  guarded  by  the  Administration,  the  duty  is  to  be  reduced  in  order  that 
Canadian  trees  may  be  the  more  expeditiously  turned  into  wood  pulp,  and  then  into 
paper,  for  American  presses,  and  the  forests  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  preserved. 
We  reveal  no  secret  when  we  say  that  the  President  is  an  adroit  politician,  always  guick 
to  detect  the  direction  in  which  a  politic»J  advantage  may  lurk,  and  that  the  publishers 
who  have  communed  with  him  have  found  such  happiness  in  his  promises  that  their 
newspapers  already  reflect  their  joy,  and  chanee  their  criticisms  of  him  into  a  tuneful 
praise. 
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Here  is  an  easy  way  to  g^ory.  Not  that  the  President  needs  fAorv.  He  has  an 
abundance,  and  to  spare.  But  in  the  coming  campaign  a  considerable  increase  of 
newspaper  support  wul  be  welcome  even  to  him,  for  although  he  will  not  be  a  candidate 
as  he  nas  said,  there  will  be  a  candidate  (before  the  convention,  at  any  rate)  who  is  his. 
It  is  rather  droll,  this  new-bom  zeal  for  removing  the  duties  from  news  paper.  There 
are  many  items  of  the  tariff  ^hich  press  upon  the  people  of  the  country,  out  the  Presi- 
dent, who,  years  ago,  was  an  ardent  tariff  reformer,  has  lost  practical  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject since  he  went  to  the  White  Qouse.  The  duty  on  news  paper  is  only  15  per  cent, 
and  the  only  persons  who  vigorously  object  to  it  are  the  publishers  of  1-cent  papers  who 
fi  nd  it  difficult  to  make  a  profit  in  their  business.  The  public  feels  no  burden  nrom  this 
paper  duty,  nor  do  publisners  who  have  adjusted  their  ousiness  on  business  principles. 

As  to  preserving  the  forests,  all  persons  of  sense  wish  that  to  be  done.  But  does 
anv  one  suppose  tnat  if  Americans  cease  cutting  wood  the  people  of  other  countries 
will  give  free  access  to  their  forests?  The  idea  is  not  only  ridiculous,  but  it  ignores 
certam  facts  which  should  be  known  in  Washincix>n,  if  anywhere.  For  example,  the 
Canadians  do  not  propose  to  keep  our  paper  mills  going,  even  if  we  aboli^  the  duties 
on  wood  and  pulp  and  offer  a  premium  into  the  bargam.  The  Canadians  propose  to 
place  an  export  dutv  on  wood  and  pulp,  and,  indeed,  the  province  of  Ontario  has 
already  done  so.  Tne  object  of  the  Canadians  is  to  close,  if  possible,  the  pulp  and 
news  paper  mills  of  the  United  States,  and  draw  ^e  owners  and  theii  capital  into 
Canada.  President  Roosevelt's  declaration,  therefore,  delights  them.  For  if  the 
cutting  of  American  timber  for  news  paper  is  to  cease,  or  to  be  substantially  decreased 
by  Presidential  decree,  or  by  law,  our  manufacturers  of  the  paper  will  have  to  transfer 
their  activities  to  the  other  side  of  the  border. 

As  it  happens,  the  newspaper  publishers  of  the  United  States  are  paying  less  for 
their  paper  than  the  Canadian  publishers  pay  for  theirs.  And  the  A^merican  paper 
is  better  than  the  Canadian.  This  is  another  fact  that  the  Ptesident  might  have 
learned  before  he  committed  himself  to  the  anxious  gentlemen  who  now  appear  to 
be  his  political  allies.  And  yet  another  fact  would  have  come  within  his  view  had 
he  chosen  to  glance  in  its  direction.  The  belief  that  the  newspapers  are  consuming 
the  forests  of  the  country  is  without  justification.  The  wood  usea  bv  the  pulp  mills 
does  not  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  forest  yield.  If  all  the  pulp  mills  in  the  United 
States  were  stoppea  the  wood  saved  to  the  forests  would  be  comparatively  insignificant 
in  quantity.  Obviously,  if  the  President  is  burning  with  a  desire  to  relieve  the  people 
from  oppressive  tariffs,  as  years  ago  he  seemed  to  be,  he  should  begin  with  some  indus- 
try which  is  highlv  protected.  But  it  might  be  more  difficult  to  achieve  political 
glory  in  that  way,  nr  more  difficult,  surely,  than  to  make  friends,  as  the  President  has 
done,  with  a  considerable  section  of  the  newspaper  world. 

[New  York  American,  April  SS^  1906.] 
What  Is  the  Matfbr  With  Thosb  High-tabot  Editors? 

WHAT  DO  thosb  DISTINGUIBHBD  GANDERS  MBAN  BT  BBFUSINO  THB  8AUCB  FOR  THB 

GOOSB? 

[Copyright,  1906.  by  American-Jonmal-Examiiier.] 

In  the  United  States  there  are  more  than  a  thousand  editors  extremely  friendly  to 
a  high  tariff. 

Those  high-tari£F  editors  believe  that  we  should  have  a  big  tax  on  wool,  another 
bi^  tax  on  diamonds^  another  on  coal,  steel,  eggs,  meat. 

Whatever  is  used  in  the  ordinary  American  household  they  really  think  ought  to 
be  taxed  highly. 

They'll  tell  you  that  you  ought  to  protect  the  poor  home  farmer  by  taxing  the  for- 
eign uinner's  products  of  all  kinds. 

lou  ought  to  protect  the  poor  American  manufacturer,  such  as  the  poor  United 
States  Steel  iSrust,  or  the  poor  American  Ck)al  Trust,  by  taxing  every  foreign  steel 
man  and  coal  man. 

You  must  protect  the  honest  American  workman  by  putting  a  big  tax  on  every- 
thing that  he  makes,  in  order  to  make  him  prosperous. 

This  high-tarifi  song  has  been  sung  enthusiastically  by  the  thousand  and  more  hi^- 
tariff  editors  for  years  and  years. 

But  suddenly  there  comes  a  chan|e  in  their  sons.  There  comes  something  which 
the  comic  actor  of  the  Weber  and  Fields  type  would  call  ''a  sour  note."  The  high- 
tariff  editors  have  suddenly  discovered  that  you  ou^t  to  tax  evraything  made  abroad 
except  what  they  use,  and  you  oueht  to  protect  with  high  tariff  all  American  labor 
except  the  Axnencan  labor  lor  whidi  they  have  to  pay. 
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The  great  item  in  the  ooet  of  a  newspaper  10  the  white  paper  on  which  the  newspaper 
18  printed. 

White  paper  is  made  of  wood  pulp. 

Wood  puu)  and  white  paper  are  very  heavily  taxed  under  our  tariff  syetem. 

And  au  the  high-tarifieaitors  suddenly  discover  that  there^s  just  one  exception  in 
the  beautiful  hi^-tariff  argument— the  white  pai>er  and  the  wood  pulp  that  they 
are  compelled  to  buy  ougdit  to  come  in  free  of  duty. 

We  have  no  desire  to  nurt  the  feelings  of  high-tariff  editors,  or  low-tariff  editors, 
or  any  kind  of  editors.  But  we  must  say  that  these  high-spirited  journalistic  defend- 
ers of  the  workman  and  of  the  American  manufacturer  cut  rather  a  comic  figure  when 
the  tariff  b^ins  to  touch  their  own  pockets. 

We  should  like  to  ask  these  hi^h-tariff  editors  a  few  pertinent  questions. 

Is  there  any  more  reason  for  giving  you  freedom  from  the  tariff  than  for  giving  that 
freedom  to  any  other  American  business  man?  No  tariff  on  white  paper  or  on  wood 
pulp  would  enable  you  to  manufacture  your  newspapers  more  cheaply. 

}fo  tariff  on  wool  would  enable  the  clothing  man  to  manufacture  nis  clothing  more 
cheaply. 

No  tariff  on  foodstuffs—meat,  sugar,  eggs— would  enable  the  American  mother  to 
feed  her  children  more  cheaply. 

Can  you  mention  any  special  reason  why  the  tariff  should  exempt  you,  while  taxing 
a  woman  feeding  her  children,  a  small  tfulor  buying  a  bolt  of  cloth,  or  a  big  depart- 
ment store  owner  competing  with  his  neighbor  in  the  important  work  of  distributing 
goods  at  low  cost? 

Why  not  be  consistent?  You  are  supposed  to  protect  all  of  your  readers,  to  think 
of  their  own  interests  only.  If  free  trade  or  lower  tariff  in  your  particular  business 
is  good  for  you,  why  not  advocate  free  trade  or  lower  tariff  for  them? 

ThJa  newspaper  has  long  a£;o  expressed  its  belief  that  tariff  should  be  regulated  for 
the  benefit  of  tne  people,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  monopolists. 

But  we  do  not  propose  to  assist  in  any  journalistic  war  dance  which  seeks  to  bully 
or  blackmail  Congress  into  passing  special  legislation  for  newspaper  owners,  while 
Ignoring  all  the  rest  of  the  citizensnip. 

We  have  some  li^ht  to  speak  in  this  matter,  and  in  this  particular  case  our  respecta- 
ble friends  of  the  high-tanff  press  will  not  be  able  to  say  tnat  we  are  preaching  anarchy, 
or  trying  to  make  ourselves  rich  in  demagogue  fashion. 

l^e  proprietor  of  this  newspaper  buys  more  white  paper  in  a  year  than  any  other 
two  men  in  the  United  States.  There  are  not  two  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
outside  of  our  own — ^probably  not  any  five  newspapers  m  the  United  States — ^that 
buy  and  use  as  much  paper  as  the  Hearst  newspapers. 

Cheaper  i>aper  would  mean  more  in  the  way  of  profit  to  the  owner  of  this  newspaper 
than  to  any  other  man  in  the  United  States. 

We  should  be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  have  cheaper  i>aper.  When  we  give  you  a 
16-pa0e  or  20-page  or  26-page  Evening  Journal  for  1  cent,  selling  ten  copies  to  the  news* 
boys  for  6  cents,  we  lose  money  on  every  copy  that  we  sell,  so  far  as  white  paper  is 
concerned. 

Like  those  editors  that  favor  high  tariff  for  everybody  else,  and  no  tariff  for  them- 
selves, we  should  be  charmed  to  inake  more  money  and  Duy  our  white  paper  at  a  lower 
price. 

But  we  do  not  propose  to  advocate  special  favors  for  ourselves  or  for  our  own  business. 

If  the  hieh-tanff  eaitors  want  lower  tariff  let  them  work  to  give  lower  tariff  to  every- 
body— ^to  the  little  manufacturer,  to  the  farmer,  who  pays  most  of  the  tax  and  gets 
least  protection — then  they  will  be  able  consistently  to  demand  lower  tariff  for 
themselves. 

As  long  as  they  are  shouting  high  tariff,  protection  to  the  American  workman,  let 
them  not  foi^get  that  American  workmen  manufacture  American  paper,  and  there 
is  no  particular  reason  why  that  class  of  American  workmen  should  be  deprived  of 
protection. 

[New  York  Herald,  Aprfl  90, 1908.] 

A  COMMON-SBNSB  VIBW  OF  THB  ONE  QBNT  NBW8PAPEB  FALLAOT. 

• 

As  a  rule  the  proceedines  of  that  more  or  less  august  body,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, are  mortally  dull  when  speechmaking  is  under  way.  It  frequently  becomes  so 
unbearably  dreary  that  even  case-hardened  listeners  rise  in  agony  and  beg  the  gcntle- 
xnan  who  is  on  his  feet  and  on  everybody's  nerves  to  print  his  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Kecord  and  let  it  go  at  that.  But  now  and  agam,  when  some  of  the  more  belli- 
ooee  ones  are  hard  at  it  or  the  more  humorously  inclined  indulge  in  pointed  banter. 
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the  House  wakes  ap,  oonfldous  that  some  thing  is  taking  place  calculated  to  irary  the 
customary  monotony  if  not  to  add  to  the  sum  total  of  the  gayety  of  nations. 

Something  along  the  latter  lines  occurred  in  the  House  yesterday,  when  Mr.  Wil- 
liams^  the  minority  leader,  let  loose  a  hip^hly  humorous  speech,  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  stage  "properties"  worthy  of  a  nrst-claaB  vaudeville  "turn."  He  proceeded 
to  prod  the  Republicans,  and  invited  them  to  start  a  political  Donn^brook  Fair  by 
opening  up  the  question  of  tariff  revision  at  this  critioJ  political  period. 

How?  Easiest  thing  in  the  world.  By  listening  to  the  cry  of  the  one-cent  news- 
paper publishers,  unhappy  gentlemen,  given  to  selling  a  finished  product  at  less  than 
the  cost  <rf  the  raw  material  employed,  and  taking  the  tariff  off  wood  ^Ip  and  print 
paper.  Mr.  Williams,  as  told  in  our  Washington  dispatches  this  morning,  begged 
the  Republicans  to  start  the  row  going;  the  Democrats  could  be  counted  on  to  "do  the 
rest."    Would  they  kindly  bring  in  that  pulp  and  paper  bill? 

The  Republicans  bore  me  banter  in  silence,  but  refused  to  be  trapped  into  any 
such  hare-Drained  folly. 

And  right  they  were.  Any  such  Congressional  meddling  by  piecemeal  with  the 
tariff  for  the  benefit  of  unbusinesslike  one-cent  newspaper  publishers  would  be  con- 
demned by  the  country  at  large.  Tariff  revision  on  a  broad,  comprehensive  basis 
is  one  thinff.  Special  legislation  in  the  way  of  subsidizing  one  class  of  business  men 
to  enable  them  to  pursue  unbusinesslike  methods  is  quite  another  proceeding. 

Besides  the  present  price  of  prmt  paper — to  get  down  to  cold,  hard  facts  and  j[udge 
them  by  what  is  termed  "horse  sense" — ^is  not  so  oppressive  as  Mr.  Bidder,  president 
of  the  Publishers'  Association,  and  his  cocommitteemen  have  been  trying  to  make 
Congress  believe.  If  it  were  journalistic  opinion  on  the  subject  would  l>e  unanimous. 
On  the  contrary,  scores  of  1-cent  newspapers  throughout  the  country  have  accepted 
it  as  necessitated  by  enhanced  cost  of  labor  and  material  and  have  sensibly  laisea  the 
price  of  their  publications.  And  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Pr^« 
six  newspapers  fiatly  refused  to  vote  in  the  affirmative  for  the  proposed  tariff  revision 
petition  and  determinedly  registered  their  ballots  in  the  negative. 

The  fact  is  that  newspapers  that  want  Congressional  protection  are  those  that  are 
sold  under  cost  price,  namely  the  1-cent  publications.  They  can  remedy  the  situa- 
tion, if  they  will,  without  outside  help  by  raising  their  price,  as  do  all  other  manu- 
facturers and  producers  of  the  business  world,  who  regulate  selling  figures  by  cost  of 
production. 

The  financial  difficulties  of  these  1-cent  newspapers— which  want  to  be  pensioners 
of  the  public  by  Congressional  action — are  not  due  to  the  demands  made  on  them 
by  the  paper  makers.  They  are  in  difficulty  because  they  insist  on  sticking  to  the  1- 
cent  plan  in  the  face  of  the  general  increase  in  running  expenses,  the  constantlv 
growing  demands  of  the  trades  unions,  the  greater  price  of  every  kind  of  raw  material. 
This  has  been  admitted  by  those  now  crying  aloud  to  Congress  against  the  paper 
maker  as  the  one  wicked  cause  of  their  misery — ^publishers  who  have  sung  quite  a 
different  tune  when  trades  unions  have  asked  an  advance  in  the  scale  of  wages,  and 
have  insisted  that  1-cent  newspapers  are  losing  ventures  because  of  labor's  demands. 

There  should  be  no  upsetting  of  the  business  situation  at  laige  by  piecemeal  tariff 
revision  in  the  interest  of  a  few  who  can,  but  refuse  to,  help  themselves  by  proper  means 
ready  at  their  hand. 

{New  York  Herald,  November  9, 1907.] 
PB88IDENT  ROOSEVELT  INTERVENES  TO  SAVE  THE   ONE-CENT  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  news  from  Washington  indicates  that  President  Roosevelt  has  been  brought 
to  his  knees  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association.  After  Jiaving 
shaken  the  financial  edifice  to  its  very  foundations  he  is  now,  it  appears,  about  to 
attxick  American  industries  in  detail,  beginning  with  the  paper-making  trade. 

(. 'engross  is  to  be  ui^^ed  to  abolish  import  duties  on  white  paper  and  wood  pulp 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  everything  is  to  be  done  that  the  publishers 
of  the  one-cent  newspapers  may  deem  necessary  to  buttress  up  their  unprofitable 
industry.  In  return  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  one-cent  newspapers 
will  prove  grateful — during  the  Presidential  campau;n.  There  is  no  other  discern- 
ible explanation  of  the  President's  intervention.  IJnless  he  is  completely  ignorant 
of  what  is  common  knowledge  he  must  be  aware  that  the  one-cent  newspapers  are 
in  dire  financial  straits,  owing,  however,  to  their  own  unbusinesslike  methods  and 
cutthroat  rivalry  and  not  to  the  exactions  of  the  paper  manufacturers. 

Bin  or  experience  has  proved  to  the  publishers  that  the  one-cent  newspapers  can 
not  make  lioth  ends  moot.  The  running  expenses  of  such  publications  exceed  their 
revenue  from  inilca  and  advertisements.    This  fact  is  admitted  by  the  publialiers 
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themselves.  The  obvious  remedy  woiild  be  to  raise  the  price  of  the  newspaper.  This 
is  the  course  taken  by  other  tradesmen,  who  usualljr  demand  horn  the  purchaser  of 
the  finished  article  a  price  that  leaves  them  a  margin  of  profit  over  the  cost  of  raw 
material  and  labor.  The  publishers,  however,  by  some  obscure  process  of  reasoning, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  one-cent  publications  should  be  made  to  pay 
at  the  expense  of  the  naper  manufacturer — and  the  public — and  as  their  influence 
may  be  useful  during  the  forthcoming  electioneering  campaign  liir.  Roosevelt  appears 
inclined  to  indorse  tnis  amazing  theory. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  news  of  his  intention 
to  intervene  in  this  paper  controversy.  The  President  is  not  remarkable  for  his  moral 
courage,  and  any  public  man  would  need  a  considerable  amount  of  it  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  appeals  of  an  influential  portion  of  the  daily  press,  particularly  as  some  of 
those  appeals  are  thinly  veiled  threats.  One  newspaper  sienincantly  informed  Con- 
gressmen recently  that  the  political  lives  of  those  among  them  who  opposed  the  de- 
mands of  the  newspaper  publishers  might  easily  be  made  intolerable.  Mr.  Boose velt 
certainly  does  not  intena  to  have  his  life  made  intolerable. 

In  one  respect,  namely,  in  lack  of  moral  courage,  all  demagogues  are  alike.  ''Any- 
thing to  win  support,"  even  though  the  support  be  of  the  most  undesirable  kind,  is 
tlieir  motto,  mi.  Roosevelt,  therefore,  was  not  likely  to  alienate  the  sympathies  of 
the  one-cent  newspaper  publisherB  by  adhering  to  a  line  of  policy  that  had  merely 
its  justice  to  recommend  it,  for  he  has  not  hitherto  made  as  spectacular  a  display  of 
moral  as  of  physical  courage.  On  the  contrary,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  praise  the 
eminent  services  of  those  whom  he  had  previously  stigmatized  as  "malefactors  of 
great  wealth "  the  moment  that  such  a  change  of  front  seemed  likely  to  be  popular. 
(Jonsequently,  as  his  support  of  the  one-cent  newspapers  would  apparently  be  politi- 
cally profitable,  he  might  have  been  expected  to  side  with  the  publishers. 

It  is  also  characteristic  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  decide  upon  a  line  of  action  re&Ardlng 
the  paper-making  trade  and  then  seek  information  about  it.  This  is  putting  me  cart 
before  the  horse  with  a  vengeance. 

For  anything  he  knows  the  Attorney-General  may  report  that  the  paper-making 
trade  is  not  responsible  for  the  distress  of  the  one-cent  newspaper  publishers.  The 
outlook  is  far  from  encouraging  for  the  manufacturers  themselves.  Mr.  Chisholm, 
president  of  the  International. Paper  Company,  recently  called  attention  to  the  heavy 
increase  in  the  company's  running  expenses,  and  reported  a  diminution  of  $317,049 
in  net  earnings  for  1907  as  compared  with  those  of  last  year. 

In  a  letter  to  a  publisher  in  this  city  a  few  days  ago  the  head  of  another  big  paper 
company  said:  ''We  are  having  a  terrible  fight  with  the  labor  unions,  who  demand  a 
further  increase  of  $100,000  per  annum  in  our  pay  roll.  We  simply  can  not  stand  it." 
Surely  the  paper  makers  deserve  Presidential  sympathy  as  much  as  the  newspaper 
publishers.  Tney  are  not,  however,  so  useful  as  a  means  of  influencing  public  opinion, 
and  there's  the  rub.  As  a  measure  of  common  justice  the  President  should  refrain 
from  taking  any  action  in  the  matter  until  the  Attorney-General  has  completed  the 
investigation  he  has  been  instructed  to  make.  The  President  might  also  inquire  why 
one-cent  papers  are  in  distress  when  two-cent  and  three-cent  newspapers  are  profit- 
able business  ventures.  The  reply  to  such  an  inquiry  would  probably  convince  him 
that  a  radical  change  in  business  method  is  more  necessary  for  the  newspapers  in 
question  than  dragooning  of  the  paper  makers. 

And  after  all,  even  one-cent  newspapers  can  not  be  such  ruinous  enterprises  if  one 
is  to  judge  from  the  vast  sums  they  can  provide  for  their  proprietors'  political  fads. 

[Rutland  (Vt.)  nerald,  April  28, 1908.] 
TIHB  FOR  A  PROTEST. 

In  response  to  the  hundreds  of  hysterical  telegrams,  letters,  and  various  communica- 
tions hurled  at  Speaker  Cannon  and  his  colleagues,  Mr.  Pa>Tie,  for  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  made  the  following  pii^niticant  reply: 

''When  we  put  through  an  antipa^s  law  these  fellows  came  down  here  and  begged  to 
be  exempted  from  its  operations.  They  failed  then,  and  I  think  they  will  fail  now  to 
establish  their  right  to  special  legislation,  instead  of  waiting  with  all  other  American 
citizens  for  general  tariff  legislation  to  be  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  slLI  alike." 

It  is  hi^h  time  for  the  self-respecting  publisher  to  file  a  protest  against  the  abject  and 
humiliating  attitude  in  which  ne  has  been  placed  by  the  efforts  of  Herman  Ridder, 
of  the  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association;  Victor  F.  Lawsou,  of  the  Associated  Press, 
and  others  who  have  sought  to  create  for  the  American  newspapers  a  special,  favoroa 
class,  and  demand  for  them  privileges  that  Congress  is  not  yet  ready  to  give  to  every 
consumer. 
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If  the  tariff  is  to  be  revifled — ^well  and  good.  Let  it  be  done  decently  and  in  behalf  of 
all  the  people,  not  fl|)aflmodically  and  in  fear  of  the  Big  Stick,  swunf  either  by  a  Presi- 
dent with  political  debts  to  pay  or  b)r  newspapers  whose  sense  of  rignt  and  propriety  is 
obscured  by  the  exigencies  of  a  counting-house  problem. 

Let  us  look  beyond  the  paper  mill  to  the  everlasting  hills,  from  whence  comes  our 

strength* 

[New  York  Herald,  April  27, 1908.J 

ATTACK  ON  THB  PAPER  MAKERS. 

Twenty  representatives  of  the  newspaper  publishers  who  are  demanding  repeal 
of  the  tariff  on  news-print  paper  and  wood  pulp  swooped  down  upon  Wasliington 
on  Saturday  and  began  a  fierce  personal  compaign  among  Members  of  the  House. 

Members  of  the  select  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  resented 
alleged  attacks  upon  them  by  the  publishers.  The  latter  "hastened  to  explain 
that  they  meant  no  attack  on  the  committee  itself,  but  were  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  delay  underlying  the  creation  of  the  committee.'' 

Nothing  could  be  simpler.  They  don't  want  any  inquiry;  they  lust  want  the 
tariff  repealed,  believing  that  the  paper  makers  can  thus  be  compelled  to  furnish 
news  pnnt  to  the  publishers  at  the  latter's  own  figures  and  avert  the  necessity  of 
their  raising  the  pnce  of  the  newspapers  that  are  now  sold  for  less  than  the  cost  of 
the  white  paper  on  which  they  are  pnnted. 

The  Attorney-General,  after  studying  the  complaints  of  the  publishers,  recently 
decided  that  there  was  not  evidence  to  sustain  the  charge  that  the  paper  makers 
were  in  an  illegal  combination  to  maintain  prices.  What  if  the  select  Congressional 
committee  after  full  investigation  should  report  that  the  paper  makers  have  correctly 
stated  tJie  reasons  for  the  existing  price  of  their  product  and  that  abolition  of  the 
duty  would  ruin  miUs  in  which  hundreds  of  millions  of  American  capital  is  invested 
and  transfer  the  industry  to  Canada  without  helpinjj  these  publishers? 

From  their  viewpoint  it  is  clearly  unsafe  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  they  are 
"unalterably  opposed  to  the  principle  of  delay."  Their  simpler  plan  is  to  have 
Congress  comply  with  their  request — repeal  the  duties  first  and  look  into  the  matter 
afterward,  if  it  pleases.  It  would  be  unkind  to  point  out  to  these  public-spirited 
gentlemen  that  their  action  is  selfish  and  narrow  minded,  or  to  suggest  that  those 
who  are  publishing  newspapers  unprofitably  should  adopt  the  course  taken  by  their 
more  business-like  colleagues,  who  have  met  the  advance  in  raw  material  by  raising 
the  price  of  their  newspapers. 

•  [New  York  Qlobe,  April  27, 1906.] 

THE  PRESS  ON  THE  SQUARE  DEAL. 

The  newspapers  having  petitioned  Congress  to  remove  the  duty  on  print  paper  and 
wood  pulp  in  order  to  be  able  to  buy  their  principal  raw  material  at  a  lower  pnce,  one 
can  imagine  a  colloquy  that  may  occur  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  ^  Sup- 
pose John  Sharp  Williams,  who  has  wit  enough  to  see  an  opening,  is  the  questioner, 
and  suppose  Herman  Kidder,  who  has  been  conspicuous  in  opposing  the  paper  duty, 
is  the  witness.    The  examination  may  run  somewhat  as  follows: 

"You  believe,  then,  that  the  tariff  adds  to  the  price  of  paper?" 

"Yes." 

"That  this  enhanced  price  gives  the  paper-making  company  an  unfair  profit?'^ 

"Yes." 

** As  to  other  lines  of  business  there  is  a  tariff,  is  there  not?  " 

"Yes." 

"Applying  your  argument  with  respect  to  paper,  is  it  not  likely  that  there  is  similar 
unfair  ennancement  of  price  which  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would  tend  to  eliminate?  " 

"It  would  seem  so." 

"Are  newspapers  as  a  rule  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  the  square  deal— in  their 
advocacy  of  measures  they  are  controlled  by  public  rather  than  private  motives,  are 
they  not?  " 

"They  profess  to  pursue  such  a  policy." 

"Explain  to  the  committee,  then,  howj'^ou  can  justify  coming  here  to  obtain  relief 
without  at  the  same  time  with  equal  emphasis  urging  relief  for  other  interests  similarly 
situated." 

(At  this  point  the  witness  became  embarrassed  and  did  not  answer.  The  examina- 
tion continued.) 

"Are  you  willing  to  occupy  the  attitude  of  asking  something  for  yourself  that  you  are 
not  very  anxious  tnat  others  shall  share?  "_ 
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"Y-e-fl." 

Why  pursue  this  painful  matter  further?  The  newspapers  do  not  present  an  agree- 
able spectacle  as  they  scramble  to  get  at  the  head  of  tne  line  and  in  effect  say  that  if 
only  tneir  claim  is  recognized  they  do  not  care  how  many  other  just  claims  are  ignored. 
They  do  not  magnify  themselves  when  they  attempt  to  use  their  influence  and  pull  in 
their  own  behalf.  Is  it  to  be  understood  that  if  the> Ways  and  Means  Gonmiittee  will 
bu  V  them  by  a  special  concession  that  they  will  support  the  robbery  and  crippling  oi 
inaustries  less  influential  with  politicians? 

As  they  prize  their  standing  with  the  American  people  and  wish  to  live  up  to  their 
professions  of  devotion  to  the  general  good,  the  newspapers  can  afford  to  include  with 
the  demand  for  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  print  paper  and  wood  pulp  a  demand 
equdly  emphatic  for  the  removal  or  reduction  of  duties  that  interfere  with  the  pros- 
perity of  otner  industries.  It  is  necessary  to  preserve  at  least  the  semblance  of  con- 
sistency. 

[Troy  Press,  May  4, 1906.] 

Can  it  be  that  all  this  hullabaloo  about  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  Paper  Trust 
exploited  by  the  I-cent  sheets  is  wind?  Awful  aUejgations  have  been  maae  against 
it,  but  even  Anti-Trust  Attomey-Greneral  Bonaparte  is  unable  to  find  anything  iileg«l 
in  its  operations;  so  far  as  he  can  discover  it  deals  on  the  square.  The  "kickers" 
arc  confined  mainly  to  publifhers  who  sell  their  papers  at  half  price,  and  are  mod 
because  they  can  not  buy  their  paper  at  a  rate  which  will  enable  them  to  do  so  prof- 
itably. The  Troy  Press  has  paid  the  Paper  Trust  thousands  of  dollars  and  feels  that 
it  has  received  its  money^s  worth.  It  would  like  to  buy  cheaper,  of  course;  but  it 
will  be  very  well  pleased  if  the  prices  do  not  rise  instead  of  fall. 

(New  York  Evening  Post,  January  11, 1906.1 

THB  RISE  IN  PRINT  PAPER — TWO  VIEWS  AS  TO  WHY  PRICES  HAVE  GONE  UP — ^NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS  SAY  THERE  IS  A  COMBINATION  TO  PIX  RATES — ^MANUPACTURERS'  DBPEN8E 
IN  THE  INCREASED  COST  OF  STUM  PAGE  AND  LABOR — ^POSSIBLB  EPPBCT  OF  REMOVAL 
OF  TARIFF. 

President  Roosevelt's  promise  to  look  into  the  complaints  of  the  American  News^ 
paper  Publishers'  Association  that  the  ^' paper  trust  is  an  iniquitous  and  unlawful 
combination,  existing  in  defiance  of  the  Sherman  law/'  has  aroused  interest  in  the 
organization  and  business  of  that  so-called  trust.  The  statement  which  the  newspaper 
publishers  presented  to  the  President  asked  him  definitely  to  "take  cognizance  of  the 
conspiracy  oy  which  the  makers  of  news-print  papers  have  arranged  for  an  advance  of 
$12  per  ton  upon  the  supply  of  that  article  for  the  current  year,  and  for  an  additional 
advance  next  year  averaging  $10  per  ton."  In  support  of  their  contention  that  sik  h  a 
conspiracy  does  actually  exist  the  publishers  proceeded  to  set  forth  certain  facts  which 
they  allege  to  be  true  and  which  concern  in  particular  the  operations  of  a  group  of 
western  mills  largely  located  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan,  and  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company,  which  owns  a  score  of  paper  mills  scattered  through  New 
York  and  New  England. 

CASE  OF  THE  WESTERN  TRUST* 

The  combination  of  western  mills  referred  to  was  the  organization  which  from  1901  to 
1906  was  known  as  the  General  Paper  Company.  It  consisted  of  21  mills,  mostly  in 
Wisconsin,  but  with  several  in  Minnesota  and  Michigan  as  well. 

The  promoters  of  the  consolidation  declared  that  that  organization  was  merely  for 
the  puipose  of  effecting  a  selling  agreement.  Complaints  became  frequent,  however, 
that  the  concern  was  acting  as  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  contrary  to  the 
Sherman  law,  and  the  Attorney-General,  acting  on  information  furnished  by  tne  pub- 
lishers, instituted  proceedings  In  the  United  States  courts  to  determine  the  question. 

In  May,  1906,  Judge  Sanborn  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  decided  that  tibe 
allegations  were  true  and  issued  an  order  directing  the  company  to  di^and  and  there- 
after to  desist  from  certain  practices  which  seemed  to  be  a  clear  infraction  of  the  anti- 
trust law.  Ostensibly  it  ceased  to  exist.  The  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association,  however,  believes  that  it  has  proof  that  the  dissolution  was  in  form  only, 
and  that  the  combination  is  just  as  effective  and  just  as  harmful  to-day  as  it  was  before 
Jud{;e  Sanborn's  order  went  into  effect. 

It  is  this  alleged  ignoring  of  the  order  of  the  court  that  the  publishers  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  stop.  In  support  of  their  contention  they  point  to  the  fact,  among  other  things, 
that  the  former  general  traflic  manager  of  the  disbanded  corporation,  W.  H.  Hurlburt, 
has  since  last  March  maintained  an  office  in  Milwaukee,  where  he  has  directed  the 
routing  and  shipping  of  the  entire  product  of  the  western  mills.    It  is  conceded  that 
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a  lawful  combination  of  theee  mills  under  a  single  ownership  might  be  effected,  but 
the  newspaper  makers  believe  that  no  such  move  is  contemplated  and  that  an  agre(*- 
ment  between  these  mills  and  eastern  paper  makers  to  starve  the  market  and  to  ad- 
vance prices  does  exist,  contrary  to  the  law  and  in  defiance  of  Judge  Sanborn's  order. 
Documentary  and  other  proof  of  this  has  been  submitted  to  the  Attorney-General. 

TBE  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY. 

Much  the  greatest  portion  of  the  publishers'  memorial  to  the  President,  however, 
dealt  with  the  affairs  of  the  International  Paper  Ck)mpany,  whidi  is  often  spoken  of  as 
the  heart  and  soul,  if  not  the  actual  body,  of  the  paper  trust.  The  International  Paper 
Company  was  organized  in  1898  by  a  combination  of  some  twenty  pulp  and  paper  milis. 
To-dav  it  owns  20  p&per  mills,  largely  devoted  to  the  production  of  white  newspaper, 
and  10  puln  mills.  Tne  paper  mills  are  located  by  States  as  follows:  New  York,  10; 
Maine,  4;  New  Hampshire,  3;  Vermont,  2,  and  Massachusetts,  1.  It  owns  some  3,000 
square  miles  of  white  spruce  timber  land  in  the  United  States,  and  2,000  square  miles 
in  Canada.  In  addition  to  this,  it  possesses  certain  leased  timoer  lands.  The  author- 
ized capital  stock  is  $45,000,000.  Of  this  $17,442,800  is  common  stock  which  has  never 
paid  dividends.  The  preferred  stock,  of  which  $22,406,700  of  an  authorized  $25,000,000 
nas  been  issued,  pays  an  annual  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  or  $1,344,402  a  year.  This 
dividend  amounted  last  year  to  a  little  over  6  per  cent  on  the  business  done,  the 
figures  for  which  were  $21,840,486.  There  is  an  outstanding  bonded  debt  of  $18,728,000, 
mostl>[  paying  5  per  cent. 

Against  this  corporation  a  great  variety  of  complaints  has  been  made  by  the  pub- 
lishers, in  addition  to  the  indefinite  one  that  it  is  tne  chief,  if  not  the  controlling,  factor 
in  the  trust.  Briefiy  summarized,  these  complaints  consist  of  the  assertion  that  the 
stock  of  the  company  is  heavily  *' watered;''  that  its  property  has  been  allowed  pur- 
posely to  deteriorate  in  value  and  manufacturing  capacity,  and  that  its  policy  has  been 
to  create  an  artificial  scarcity  and  consequently  an  excuse  for  putting  up  the  price  in 
the  American  market  by  a  systematic  curtailment  of  its  own  product  and  by  a  process 
of  "dumping"  its  output  in  European  markets  at  extremely  low  prices. 

In  the  words  of  the  publishers^  memorial:  "The  International  Paper  Company  has 
not  grown  with  the  demands  of  business.  It  has  remained  stationary.  It  is  an  incubus 
and  a  load  upon  the  paper  consumers  of  the  country,  each  year  wringing  all  it  could 
from  the  business  without  developing  manufacture." 

PRESIDENT  BURBANK's   STATEMENT. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  set  forth  as  clearly  as  possible  the  case  of  the  paper  makers  the 
Evening  Post  has  obtained  from  President  Burbank  and  other  officers  of  the  Inter- 
national certain  information  which  is  here  set  forth. 

"We  are  confident,"  said  President  Burbank,  "that  we  are  conducting  a  business 
that  will  bear  the  closest  scrutiny,  either  by  the  Federal  authorities  or  by  the  public. 
We  are  the  largest  single  producers  of  white  news  paper  in  the  country,  but  we  are  not  a 
trust,  nor  part  of  a  truist,  nor  do  we  attempt  to  regulate  or  control  the  price  of  paper  by 
secret  arrangements  or  imderstandings  with  other  paper  makers.  In  fact,  1  have 
never  heard  of  anyone  ever  attempting  to  regulate  prices  in  such  a  manner. 

"Our  stock  is  not  'wat««d.*  The  only  basis  anyone  could  possibly  find  for  such  a 
statement  is  in  connection  with  our  common  stock,  which  has  never  paid  dividends. 
The  value  of  our  property,  as  it  exists  to-day,  is  pretty  nearly  represented  by  the 
amount  of  pur  paid-in  preferred  stock,  which  is  something  more  than  $22,000,000. 

"  Our  mills  are  to-day  in  much  better  condition  than  when  we  bought  them.  Their 
total  production  is  considerably  greater  than  it  was  in  1898.  We  have  added  to  our 
equipment  several  of  the  finest  modem  paper-making  machines  in  the  world,  at  great 
expense.  We  have  expended  over  $1,000,000  a  year  in  improvements,  and  our  con- 
struction account  shows  entries  of  more  than  $6,000,000. 

"The  increase  in  the  price  of  news  print  paper,  of  which  the  newspaper  publishers 
are  complaining,  is  not  exorbitant  or  unreasonable.  It  is  not  determined  by  agree- 
ments among  paper  makers  to  force  up  the  price  to  a  fictitious  figure.  There  are  two 
simple  explanations  of  the  rise.  The  nrst  is  the  increased  cost  of  the  raw  materials  that 
go  into  paper  making.  The  stumpage  that  cost  us  in  1898  $1.50  per  thousand,  now 
costs  us  $5  to  $6,  and  even  more.  The  cost  of  labor  has  increased  at  least  50  per  cent, 
due  not  only  to  the  operation  of  the  eight-hour  law,  but  to  the  higher  scale  of  pay  in  gen- 
eral. These  two  things  alone  would  suffice  to  explain  all  the  increase  in  cost  that  is 
complained  of.'* 
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mCBBASED  COST  OF  BTUMPAOB. 

Ab  to  the  pOBuble  bearing  which  the  increafled  cost  of  stumpaee  has  on  the  rise  in 
news  print  paper  prices,  the  following  facts  from  the  bulletin  of  lumber  and  timber 

Products  of  the  census  for  1905  are  interesting.  The  total  cut  of  white  spruce — the  tim- 
er from  which  paper  is  made — was,  in  1905,  1,303,886^000  feet^  board  measure,  of 
which  922,071,0(X)  was  cut  in  four  States— Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  and 
Vermont.  The  increase  in  stimipage  value  between  1900  and  1905,  in  each,  per 
tibousand,  was  as  follows:  Maine,  ^.52  to  $3.70;  New  Hampshire,  $2.68  to  $4.28;  New 
York,  $3.12  to  $4.54;  Vermont,  $2.09  to  $3.93.  Commenting  on  the  increased  cost  of 
Bt\mipap;e  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  York,  in  'vvrich  spruce  constituted, 
respectively.  52,  22.3.  and  27.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  q^uantity  of  lumber  cut,  the  bul- 
letin says:  'The  further  demand  for  this  species  of  timber,  as  a  raw  material  in  the 
wood  pulp  industry,  is  heavy  and  increasing  in  these  States.  They  contributed  63.2 
per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  domestic  spnice  manufactured  into  wood-pulp  in  1900, 
and  69.7  per  cent  at  the  census  of  1905.  The  inroad  beine  made  by  the  lumber  and 
pulp  industries  into  the  remaining  supply  is  consequently  rapid.  This  condition, 
together  with  the  fact  that  much  of  the  stand  has  been  concentrated  into  extensive 
holdines  by  the  pulp  manufacturers,  largely  explains  the  substantial  rise  in  the  cost 
of  lumber  stumpage." 

Within  the  past  two  vears,  since  the  census  was  taken,  the  rise,  according  to  paper 
makers,  has  been  consioerably  more  rapid,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  statement  of  present 
cost  made  bv  President  Burbank. 

Paper  makers  assert  that  it  is  not  only  the  extraordinaiy  cutting  of  spruce  for  pulp 
making  that  has  led  to  the  rise  in  ^e  price  of  stumpage,  but  point  out  that  hemlock, 
cypress,  poplar,  maple,  elm,  and  ash  all  show  gams  in  value  approximately  as  great. 

To  determine  the  ability  of  the  International  Paper  Company  to  exercise  a  control- 
ling influence  in  the  white  news  paper  trade,  even  without  an  understanding  with  any 
other  paper  makers,  it  is  necessairy  to  consider  what  jjroportion  of  the  total  output  of 
the  country  their  mills  produce.  There  are  seventy  mills  engaged  in  tibe  manufacture 
of  white  news  paper  in  the  United  States.  The  total  daily  output  of  these  mills  fluc- 
tuates between  4,000  and  5,000  tons  a  day.  According  to  Mr.  Burbank,  the  output  of 
white  news  paper  from  the  International  mills  averages  1,400  tons  a  day.  That  means 
that  they  supply  from  33}  to  36  per  cent  of  the  total  daily  product  of  the  United  States. 
The  International  mills  also  manufacture  between  300  and  350  tons  of  paper-bag  paper 
which  is  not  here  taken  into  account. 

THE  CHARGE  OF  '*  DUMFINO. '* 

The  complaint  is  made  that  American  paper  makers  are  **  dumping"  their  products 
in  foreign  markets  in  order  to  produce  an  artificial  scarcity  and  consequent  enhanced 
prices  at  home.  The  value  of  American  printing  paper,  Dook  and  news,  exported  in 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1905,  1906,  and  1907,  was.  respectively,  $3,059,444, 
^,666,798,  and  $3,514,281.  According  to  the  estimates  oi  the  International  Paper 
Compsmy,  a  little  short  of  $3,000,000  of  this  amount  for  tiie  last  fiscal  year  represented 
white  news  paper.  The  declared  invoice  value  of  news  paper  exported  by  the  Inter- 
national approximated  very  close  to  $2,000,000.  It  therefore,  on  Ihe  basis  of  these 
figures,  furnished  about  two-tiiirds  of  the  total  foreign  sales  of  American  news  paper. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  company's  export,  however,  consists  of  paper  manufactured 
from  wood  pulp  imported  from  Canada,  on  which  a  duty  of  $1.67  a  ton  has  been  paid. 
This  amount  is  remitted  in  rebates  when  the  finished  product  is  exported.  Last  ^^ear 
the  International's  import  of  wood  pulp  from  Canada  was  17,000  tons.  Naturally  it  is 
to  the  company's  advantage  to  export  the  paper  made  from  this  pulp. 

It  has  been  declared  that  the  paper  exported  was  sold  at  a  sacrince,  out  this  is  denied 
in  a  statement  made  by  Louis  Chable,  the  International's  export  manager.    He  says: 

''The  average  net  results,  per  ton,  to  the  International  Paper  Company  from  paper 
exported  is  almost  exactly  equal  to  the  net  results  in  the  home  market.  This  is  very 
far  removed  from  a  system  of  '  dumping. '  Furthermore,  in  order  to  fill  foreign  orders 
entered  into,  we  were  compelled  to  purchase  last  year  17,000  tons  of  paper  in  Canada 
at  a  penalty,  and  2,000  tons  in  Germany,  because  we  did  not  want  to  withdraw  the. 
necessary  amount  from  the  home  market.  In  1905  we  exported  45,000  tons  of  Amer-' 
ican  paper.  Last  year  we  exported  25,000  tons,  which  meant  a  curtailment  of  20,000 
tons.  To  make  up  for  tliis  we  filled  the  remainder  of  our  orders  by  foreign  purchases. 
That  means  that  we  curtailed  our  orders  by  39,000  tons  in  order  to  save  the  home 
market." 
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PBOBLKM  OF  THE  TARIFF. 

Practicallv  no  news  print  paper  is  imported  into  the  United  States  to-day,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  emergency  consignments  of  Canadian  paper  brought  in  to  fill  Amer- 
ican contractA.  The  vsuue  of  the  imports  of  all  sorts  of  papei  other  than  lithographs, 
labels,  and  prints,  has  increased  enormously  in  the  past  two  years.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1906  it  amounted  to  16,998,761.  In  1907  it  was  $10,727,885.  of  which  amount  Germany 
supplied  $6,823,444  and  Great  Britain  $1,163,105:  Most  of  this  was  of  tne  finer  grad^ 
of  oook  and  writing  paper.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  practically  no  country  besidee  the 
United  States  and  Canada  makes  much  more  than  enough  news  print  paper  to  supply 
the  home  and  near-by  markets,  the  American  manufacturer  believes  that  even  sihould 
the  present  tariff  be  removed  the  importations  of  foreign  news  paper  would  not  be 
great  enough  to  affect  the  price  in  the  American  market.  Tne  publishera  would  like 
to  try  it,  any>iray. 

wo  DUTY  ON  PULP  WOOD. 

Prior  to  1890  the  tariff  on  paper  of  the  news-paper  grade  was  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  McKinle^  bill  reduced  this  to  15  per  cent  ad  ^worem,  and  this  was  retained  in 
the  Democratic  Wilson  bill.  The  Dingley  bill  shifted  the  duty  from  ad  valorem  to 
specific,  establishing  a  schedule  shifting  according  to  grade,  but  figuring  out  very 
little  if  any  advance  on  the  previous  rate,  and  averagmg  something  like  $6  a  ton 
on  paper  valued  at  $40  a  ton.  Under  all  these  tariffs  pulp  wood,  sawed  into  the 
requisite  lengths,  has  been  admitted  free  of  dut^*  Wood  pulp,  mechanically  ground, 
pays  a  duty  of  one-twelfth  of  a  cent  a  pound;  if  chemically  prepared  one-smh  of  a 
cent  a  pound.  The  imports  of  wood  pmp  in  1907,  largely  from  Cknada,  amounted  to 
213.110  tons,  of  which,  as  before  mentioned,  the  International  imported  17,000  tons. 
Most  of  its  paper  is  made  from  pulp  manufactured  in  its  own  mills  from  Canadian 
pulp  wood. 

While  the  paper  manufacturers  profess  to  be  little  concerned  over  the  tariff,  they 
profess  they  see  danger  in  another  quarter  if  the  tariff  is  removed.  They  believe 
that  if  the  tariff  were  to  be  removed  from  paper  and  pulp  without  previously  entering 
into  a  reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada,  tne  latter,  frightened  by  visions  of  idl  her 
forests  cut  down  and  made  into  pulp  in  American  mills,  would  straightway  put  an 
export  duty  on  wood  pulp  and  pulp  wood,  or  absolutely  prohibit  the  export  of  wood 
cut  from  Crown  lands.  One  of  the  arguments  that  was  put  forward  before  President 
Roosevelt  was  that  free  paper  and  pulp  would  save  American  forests. 

According  to  the  census  of  1905,  the  estimated  amount  of  white  spruce  standing  in 
the  Eastern  States  was  fifty  billion  feet.  The  average  annual  cut  is  about  3.6  per  cent 
of  the  stand,  of  which  2  per  cent  goes  for  lumber  and  1.6  to  paper  makers,  according 
to  the  International  experts.  As  tne  annual  growth  of  white  spruce  is  placed  at  3)  to 
4  per  cent  the  cut  and  growth  practically  balance.  Giffora  Pinchot,  head  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Forestry,  has  declared  that  the  cutting  forpulp,  however,  is 
more  destructive  than  for  lumber,  because  it  takes  smaller  trees.  Tne  International, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  value  of  its  lands,  r^ulates  the  cut  very  carefully  in  its  own 
areas,  selecting  only  the  trees  which  have  reached  a  diameter  of  1  foot,  but  naturally 
it  can  not  control  outside  timber  owners  from  whom  it  buys  a  considerable  portion 
c^  its  supply. 

WHAT  CANADA  MAT  DO. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture — the  side  which  the  Canadian  naturally  sees-^is  the 
cutting  down  of  his  own  forests  to  save  those  south  of  the  border.  Export  duties  and 
Crown  land  prohibitions  would,  say  American  manufacturers,  create  a  real  crisis  in 
the  x>ftper  world  and  hasten  the  disappearance  of  American  forests  in  the  end,  instead 
of  saving  them.  This  argument  must  be  considered,  if  at  all,  in  the  light  of  the  fiact 
that  pulp  wood  comes  into  this  countrjr  free  of  duty  to-day,  and  that  Ontario  and  New- 
foundland have  for  some  time  prohibited  the  export  of  Crown  land  timber. 

That  the  possibility  of  retaliatory  action  on  the  pcut  of  Canada  is  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  however,  is  certain.  Already,  as  mentioned  above,  Ontario  and  New- 
foundbmd,  moved  by  feelings  of  self-preservation,  have  prohibited  the  export  of  wood 
from  Crown  lands,  which  constitute  a  major  part  of  their  forest  areas.  A  little  book- 
let just  off  the  press,  **Pulpwood  and  Its  Problems,''  republished  articles  from  the 
Toronto  Globe,  lays  emphasis  on  the  necessitv  of  some  action  to  save  Canadian  forests. 
The  views  of  Sir  William  Van  Home  and  otner  prominent  Canadians  are  set  forth  as 
favorable  to  the  imposition  of  an  export  duty.  "What  is  Canada  getting  in  return? " 
asks  the  writer,  after  describing  the  steady  drain  of  pulp  wood  across  the  border. 
Practically  nothing.    lYue,  the  land  is  left;  there  are  also  the  stumps  of  the  trees; 
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a  oomparatively  BmsJl  amount  is  obtained  for  labor  and  transportation,  and  that  is 
all;  wnile  around  the  American  mills,  whose  hungry  maws  would  have  no  food  were 
it  not  for  the  raw  material  furnished  from  the  Canadian  side,  there  are  busy,  thriving, 
and  expanding  communities. " 

The  American  paper  makers  read  this  sort  of  talk  in  Canadian  journals,  and  argue 
that  although  the  removal  of  the  tariff  might  not  hurt  them,  it  would  perhaps  be 
better  to  try  to  come  to  some  understanding  with  Canada  before  any  action  is  taken; 
in  other  words,  that  reciprocity  might  work  out  better  in  the  end  than  free  trade. 
Meanwhile,  two  Montreal  newspapers  have  put  up  their  price  because  of  the  hig^ 
price  of  Canadian  paper. 

[New  York  Sun,  November  9, 1907.] 
MB.  ROOSEVELT  AND  WHTTB  FAPBB. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  denunciation  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  is  at  this  time  of  unusual 
interest,  and  is  also  founded  in  excellent  common  sense.  The  law  is  a  vicious  enact- 
ments It  was  never  meant  to  be  enforced  and  was  passed  solely  as  a  dishonest  and 
iniquitous  piece  of  political  strategics.  But  it  must  be  noted  that  the  more  vehe- 
mently "Mi.  Roosevelt  condenms  tne  Sherman  antitrust  law  the  more  vigorously  (in 
certain  expedient  directions)  he  enforces  it. 

We  aeree  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  the  law  in  question  should  be  wiped  from  the 
statute  books,  but  holding  that  view  we  can  hardly  sec  the  consistency  of  its  enforce- 
ment, for  instance,  in  its  recent  extreme  application  in  the  matter  of  l^e  seizure  of  the 
manii&urtured  ^^oods  of  a  so-called  trust  in  interstate  transit.  There  is  so  much  animus 
betrayed  in  this  perf6rmance  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  suspect 
that  he  has  been  the  recipient  of  some  sterling  favors  from  the  corporation  assailea,  or 
that  he  had  had  some  secret  political  compact  with  it  which  has  not  resulted  satis&^c- 
torily. 

Oi  course,  a  delicate  recognition  of  self-interest  requires  that  we  should  applaud  his 
intended  assault  on  the  paper  trust.  Being  ourselves  moderate  consumers  of  the  com- 
modity] which  that  organization  manufactures,  we  can  hardier  be  expected  to  take 
exceptions  to  the  proposed  attack  on  it  or  to  the  proposed  extinction  of  the  tariff  on 
wood  pulp.  At  this  psvchologlcally  propitious  moment  the  newspaper  publishers 
have  cnosen  to  present  the  matter  of  the  constantly  increasing  price  of  white  paper  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  parental  attention  and  they  have  been  received,  as  they  ougnt  to  be 
received,  with  open  arms.  The  President  expressed  to  them  his  particular  joy  at  the 
prospect  of  having  the  tariff  removed  from  the  commodity  known  as  wood  pulp, 
because,  as  he  feelingly  remarked,  the  free  admission  of  the  products  of  the  Canadian 
forests  would  serve  to  preserve  the  forests  of  our  own  country. 

This  is  a  proposition  which  has  already  been  very  intelligently  debated  by  our 
neighbors,  the  Canadians,  but  they  have  pointed  out  very  feelingly  that  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  will  their  forests  be  devastated  in  the  interests  of  the  American 
paper  market,  and  that  should  that  threat  ever  materialize  they  would  protect  them- 
selves against  it  by  an  export  duty  on  all  lumber  products  equal  to  if  not  greater  than 
th6  tariff  which  the  United  States  should  have  agreed  to  forego.  In  view  of  this 
exceedingly  common  sense  and  obvious  proceixling  on  the  part  of  our  Canadian  neigh- 
bors we  are  in  some  d^ee  compelled  to  liesitiite  before  we  extend  our  congratulations 
to  the  American  publishers  who  have  lust  enjoyed  such  an  exceedingly  pleasant  and 
reassuring  interview  with  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

[New  York  Sun,  December  4, 1907.] 
HIS   BMBAKRASSMENT  IN  THE   MATTER  OP  WHITE   PAPER. 

When  certain  psychologists  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  newspapers  went  lately 
to  the  White  House  during  the  culminating  scenes  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  political  and 
other  activities,  we  had  the  presumption  to  offer  certain  diffident  observations  respect- 
ing the  occasion.  We  are  impelled  to  recur  to  the  matter  by  the  appearance  in  the 
Presidential  message  of  an  interpolated  paragraph  which  is  fidl  of  interest  and  sig- 
nificance. 

The  paper  persons,  as  Miss  Laurence  Alma-Tadema  chooses  to  designate  them, 

grotruded  themselves  upon  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  the  very  moment  when  certain  male- 
ictors  and  conspirators  were  divesting  themselves  of  any  responsibility  for  the  general 
financial  ruin  and  disaster  and  more  or  less  convincingly  shifting  it  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
shoulders.  Ever  resourceful  and  fertile  in  expedient,  the  President  instantly  divined 
the  possibilities  of  his  visitors.  They  unburdened  themselves  of  their  trouble.  It 
was  white  paper.  An  intolerable  tariff  on  the  one  hand  and  tiie  extortion  of  a  trust, 
clearly  ''in  restraint  of  trade,"  had  made  paper  so  dear  that  the  palladium  of  the 
people  was  threatened  in  its  very  vitals. 
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Mr.  Roosevelt,  figuratively  speaking,  wept  upon  the  aeveral  necks  of  theoe  news- 
paper persons,  and  as  the  hot  tears  of  his  alert  sympathy  evaporated  assured  them 
that  his  Attorney-General  would  be  turned  loose  upon  the  paper  trust  on  the  spot  and 
tiiat  he  himself  would  forthwith  recommend  to  Congress  tiie  repeal  of  the  aut^r  on 
Canadian  wood  pulp  so  that  it  should  enter  this  country  free,  thereby  not  only  j^ev- 
ously  disconcerting  and  sorely  embarrassing  the  paper  trust,  but,  as  he  ingeniously 
remarked,  relieving^  the  drain  upon  the  American  forests  and  diverting  it  to  those  of 
our  neighbors.  This  at  once  suggested  the  narrow-minded  and  wholly  provincial 
quality  of  the  Canadian  people,  who  have  no  objection  to  our  destroying  our  own 
woods  as  fast  as  we  please^ut  whose  jealous  regard  for  the  preservation  of  their  own 
is  only  too  well  known.  We  foresaw  a  heavy  Canadian  export  tax  on  wood  pulp,  and 
we  said  so. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  apx>ws  to  have  confirmed  our  view  and  also  to  have  ascertained 
other  and  equally  valid  views  upon  other  aspects  of  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  wood 
pulp.  In  his  message  he  makes  the  immediate  extinction  of  tlie  duty  to  coincide 
witn  an  agreement  by  the  Canadians  not  to  impose  an  export  tax,  so  that  the  exultant 
and  triumphant  paper  persons  will  probably  enjoy  free  wood  pulp  in  about  twenty 
years  if  not  so  soon.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt  kept  his  word  to  the  paper  persons;  he  recom- 
mended the  taking  off  of  the  duty,  adding  the  Canadian  stipulation  by  way  of  good 
weight. 

Is  it  possible  that  we  detect  the  shadow  of  a  chill  upon  the  ardor  of  the  fourth 
estate  in  explaining  to  a  receptive  world  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  no  more  connection 
with  the  financial  convulsion  than  he  has  with  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes? 

[Hartford  (Ck)nD.)  Times.  April  27, 1908.J 
COST  OP   WUITB  PAPER* 

The  publishers  of  certain  newspapers  are  in  danger  of  presenting  themselves  to  the 
public  in  a  pusillanimous  light  by  the  loudness  of  their  denunciation  of  the  white  paper 
trust  and  their  clamor  for  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  and  the  paper  which  is 
made  from  it. 

Why  should  newspapers  that  advocate  the  protection  of  American  manufacturers 
make  an  exception  of  those  manufacturers  who  supply  the  raw  material  from  which 
newspapers  are  made?  Why  should  the  newspaper  business  have  the  benefits  of  free 
trade,  if  those  benefits  are  to  be  denied  to  all  other  buyers  of  merchandise  in  the  United 
States? 

Again,  it  may  be  asked  why  should  producers  of  steel,  iron,  brass,  and  everything  else 
we  use  be  allowed  to  combine  in  fixing  prices,  while  paper  makers  are  to  be  punished 
for  doing  the  same  thin^,  if  the  agitators  for  cheaper  white  paper  can  succeed  m  fright- 
ening Congress  into  taking  the  action  which  the  President  in  his  effort  to  cuiry  favor 
with  the  press  has  recommended? 

We  regret  to  observe  a  considerable  amount  of  inaccuracy  in  the  statements  made  in 
support  of  the  arguments  addressed  to  Congress  against  the  so-called  paper  trust.  Dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  rise  in  the  cost  of  nearly  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  of  which  white  paper  is  certainly  one.  The  paper  makers,  being 
compelled  to  pay  more  for  both  labor  and  material,  have  been  forced  to  raise  the  price 
of  their  product.  How  much  these  increases  are  is  correctly  stated  in  the  following 
paragraphs  from  the  Boston  News  Bureau  of  Saturday: 

*'  Interests  close  to  the  International  Paper  Companv  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
that  no  deleterious  effects  need  be  expected  to  result  nrom  the  Coi^essionalinveRtiga- 
tion  of  its  methods  of  doing  bui^iness.  That  the  Cannon  resolution  directing  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  investigating  committee  was  adopted,  rather  tiian  a  resolution  taking  off  the 
duty  on  paper  and wooa  pulp,  was  in  effect  a  victory  for  the  paper  manufacturers. 

"  The  price  of  news  print  to-day  will  scarcely  touch  $50  per  ton,  and  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  International  Paper  Company  to  the  commissioner  of  corporations 
the  company  is  receiving  at  present  but  8  per  cent  higher  prices  for  its  paper  than  ten 
years  ago,  in  1898,  although  the  cost  of  wood  to  the  company  has  advanced  over  100  per 
cent  and  the  price  of  labor  about  50  per  cent. 

"At  the  time  of  its  formation  the  company  controlled  75  per  cent  of  the  news  print 
business  of  the  country,  but  it  now  controls  only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  daily  pro- 
duction of  about  4,000  tons  of  news  print.'' 

The  company  which  supplies  the  paper  on  which  the  Hartford  Times  is  printed 
is  paying  from  30  to  60  per  cent  more  for  labor  than  formerly,  employing  three  ei^ht- 
hour  sliilts  of  men  in  its  mills  where  it  formerly  employed  two  twelve-hour  dufta; 
wood  pulp  costs  just  twice  as  much  as  it  did  ten  years  ago,  and  the  price  of  paper  has 
b^en  advanced  not  more  than  10  per  cent.    This  is  all  the  basis  there  ia  for  the 
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agitation  whicli  Speaker  Gannon  and  a  few  other  men  in  Gongreas  have  the  courage 
to  stand  up  against,  in  spite  of  their  desire  for  the  friendship  of  the  newspaper  owners 
in  their  distncts. 

Since  the  let  of  January  it  has  cost  the  nroprietor  of  the  Hartford  Times  $1,000  a 
month  more  for  white  paper  than  was  paia  under  the  preexisting  contract.  When 
the  necessity  for  this  increase  was  presented  to  the  Times,  the  jproprietor  investigated 
the  conditions  stated  by  the  paper  makers  in  justification  for  it,  and  found  that  the 
facts  were  as  represented  and  that  he  was  being  fairly  dealt  with.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  Hartford  Times  can  not  be  quoted  as  joining  in  or  approving  the 
clamor  for  cheaper  white  paper  which  is  being  directed  to  Congress  at  the  present 
time.  The  Hartford  Times  agrees  with  the  New  York  Herald,  which  says  to-day: 
*'  It  would  be  unkind  to  point  out  to  these  public-spirited  gentlemen  that  their  action 
is  selfish  and  narrow-minded  or  to  suggest  that  those  who  are  publishing  newspapers 
unprofitably  should  adopt  the  course  taken  by  their  more  businesslike  colleagues, 
who  have  met  the  advance  in  raw  material  by  raising  the  price  of  their  newspapers.'' 

[New  York  Herald,  May  4, 1008.] 

FACETIOUS  PUBLISHERS   OF  ONE-CENT  NEWSPAPERS. 

They  are  at  any  rate  contributing  to  the  gayety  of  the  nation — ^those  publishers  of 
one-cent  newspapers  who  are  asking  the  Government  to  help  them  continue  a  losing 
business  by  compelling  other  folks  to  make  good  the  loss. 

'  When  an  ordinary  manufacturer  finds  that  the  cost  of  raw  material  equals  that  of 
his  finished  product  he  raises  the  price  of  the  latter  to  a  point  that  leaves  him  a  marrin 
of  profit.  Scores  of  publishers  of  one-cent  newspapers,  confronted  with  the  fact  that  tne 
raw  paper  on  which  they  were  printed  cost  as  much  as  they  received  for  their  sheets, 
recently  adopted  the  simple  and  businesslike  coiu'se  of  raising  their  price  to  two  cents. 

Others  who  refused  to  do  this  and  requested  the  Government  to  cheapen  the  price  of 
paper  for  them  will  also,  we  fear,  be  compelled  to  either  go  out  of  business  or  continue 
doing  it  at  a  loss;  for  the  testimony  they  are  laying  before  Congress  to  support  their 
demand  that  the  tariff  be  taken  off  wood  pulp  and  paper  is  simply  facetious.  To  beein 
with,  they  declared  that  the  advance  in  the  price  of  raw  paper  was  arbitrary  and  due 
to  an  unlawful  combination  among  the  i)aper  makers,  ana  ^offed  at  the  statement  of 
the  latter  that  it  was  caused  by  advance  in  the  cost  of  labor  in  forests  and  mills  and  in 
all  the  materials  of  the  paper-makinjg;  industry. 

The  charges  of  the  puolishers,  with  such  testimony  as  they  could  adduce  to  support 
them,  were  considered  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Justice^  which  recently  decided 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  of  an  unlawful  combination  among  the  paper 
makers  to  warrant  an  investigation.  Then  the  publishers  of  these  cheap  newspapers 
declared  that  the  advance  in  paper  was  made  possible  by  the  duty  of  $6  a  ton  on 
print  paper,  although  this  has  been  the  same  for  eighteen  years  and  under  the  last 
three  tariff  laws.  With  their  appeal  to  Congress  to  pass  the  Stevens  bill,  putting  wood 
pulp  and  print  paper  on  the  free  list,  their  campaign  has  assumed  the  most  facetious 
aspect. 

It  was  amusing  to  see  publishers  of  high  protectionist  sheets — ^the  champions  of  the 
tariff  and  American  industries — in  the  lobbies  of  the  Capitol  buttonholing  Members  of 
Congress  in  an  effort  to  get  the  tariff  off  the  commodity  in  which  they  are  interested, 
even  thougn  this  should  ruin  the  American  paper-making  industry,  in  which  hundreds 
of  millions  have  been  invested  under  the  protective  system  which  tnese  very  men  have 
helped  to  build  up.  More  amusing,  however,  was  what  happened  when  the  House 
appointed  a  comnuttee  to  investigate  and  the  publishers  were  invited  to  appear  and 
give  the  facts.    The  representative  of  the  publishers  replied: 

"  We  have  the  assurance  of  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  House  in  favor  of  the 
passage  of  the  Stevens  bill,  and  we  think  an  opportunity  should  be  given  to  that 
majority  to  record  itself  and  to  demonstrate  that  fact  to  the  country,  especially  as 
action  nas  been  urged  upon  Congress  by  the  President." 

This  is  quite  as  delicious  as  the  story  of  the  litigant  who^  after  presenting  his  case  to 
the  judge,  begged  him  not  to  hear  the  other  side,  as  it  might  affect  his  decision.  To 
do  the  publishers  justice,  they  are  consistent  in  their  desire  to  have  Conpress  dispense 
with  investigation  and  simply  comply  with  their  demand,  for  they  have  thus  far 
declined  all  appeals  to  appear  before  the  committee  to  furnish  evidence  of  the  charge 
that  the  rise  in  paper  is  the  result  of  conspiracy  or  to  convince  the  committee  that 
removal  of  the  tariff  would  result  in  lower  prices.  Their  attitude  is  fairly  represented 
in  the  statement  of  the  publisher  of  a  Buffalo  1-cent  paper  who  ib  now  in  London, 
and  whose  views  are  given  in  a  special  cable  dispatch  from  that  capital  to  this  morn- 
ing's Herald,  when  he  says  that  he  can  not  see  why  Congress  "is  unwilling  to  accept 
the  judgment  of  60,000  puolishers  of  various  kinds  as  to  what  is  best  for  their  ousineas." 
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What  the  effect  would  be  on  the  other  fellow's  busmess  does  not  enter  into  the  qne» 
tion.    This  publisher  of  b  1-cent  paper  sa^rs: 

'*  Of  course  the  price  of  paper  is  not  a  serious  one  for  the  Herald.  It  could  sell  at  10 
cents,  and  people  who  are  used  to  it  and  others  would  still  buy  it.  The  expenses  of 
the  Ilerald  are  far  greater  than  those  of  any  other  newspaper  and  it  can  reasonably 
ask  a  higher  price.  A  newspaper  that  covers  pages  with  cabled  stories  of  events  and 
which  never  lets  the  item  of  cost  stand  in  the  way  of  getting  the  news  is  worth  some- 
thing. The  Herald  sells  at  a  higher  price  than  most  newspapers,  but  it  might  be 
pointed  out  with  perfect  truthfulness  tnat  it  is  worth  more." 

In  making  this  statement  our  friend  "gives  away"  the  position  of  the  1-cent 
papers.  Those  that  have  merit  are  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  on 
which  they  are  printed,  and  the  public  is  willing  to  pay  what  they  are  worth.  The 
1-cent  paper  that  does  not  dare  to  raise  its  price  and  the  existence  of  which  can  be 
maintained  only  at  the  expense  of  some  other  industry  is  doomed. 

[Brooklyn  Daily  Eaglfi,  November  11, 1907.] 
THB  TARIFF  ON  PAPER. 

President  Roosevelt  was  visited  the  other  day  by  the  committee  on  paper  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  with  uie  request  that  he  should  recom- 
mend to  Congress  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  rate  on  news-print  paper,  wood  pulp,  and 
wood  entering  into  paper  manufacture.  They  made  another  request  also,  which,  in 
effect,  was  tlmt  the  great  paper  manufacturing  company  of  the  country  should  be 
examined  to  see  if  it  existed  and  operated  in  contravention  of  law.  It  appears  that  the 
President  intends  to  comply  with  both  requests.  He  has  indicated  his  intention  to 
make  the  reconmiendation  and  rea  nested  the  Attorney-General  to  make  inquiries. 
The  President  should  move  cautiously  in  this  matter,  especially  as  to  the  latter  request. 
It  was  Gilbert  who  said,  ^'Thines  are  not  always  what  they  seem." 

In  the  course  of  its  argument  before  the  President  the  committee  claimed  that  the 
tariff  rate  had  always  been  too  high*  that  under  it  opportunity  was  presented  to  the 
paper  manufacturers  to  increase  too  largely  the  figures  of  the  price  of  paper;  tiiat  the 
mnnufacturers  proposed  to  increase  the  price  in  the  current  year  $12  a  ton,  with  another 
advance  of  $10  the  following  year;  that  while  the  excuse  of  the  manufacturers  for  the 
advance  was  the  increased  cost  of  materials  and  labor,  that  increased  cost  did  not 
exceed  64  cents  a  ton. 

The  figures,  as  thev  stand,  seem  formidable.  Unopposed,  they  appear  to  be  conclu* 
sive.  But  caution  snould  be  exercised  in  accepting  them  at  the  valueplaced  on  them 
by  the  conmiittee.  The  paper  manufacturers  oppose  them.  They  o^r  that  the  cost 
of  the  production  of  paper  has  steadily  increased  over  a  long  period,  during  which  there 
has  been  little  advance  in  the  price  of  the  paper  distributed.  In  this  term^  produc- 
tion, is  included  the  cost  of  raw  material,  of  labor,  and  of  appliances  in  use  m  manu- 
facturing. They  offer  also  that  the  line  on  the  other  side  of  which  there  is  loss  has 
been  encroached  upon.  And  they  offer  evidence  in  the  ^t  that  there  have  been  no 
dividends  for  their  stockholders. 

It  is  a  iAct  that  the  International  Paper  Company  shows  a  diminution  of  over  $300,000 
in  net  earning  for  1907.  That  is  on  the  prevailing  price  of  paper  before  the  contempla- 
ted advance  is  put  into  effect.  At  the  same  time  a  demand  for  increased  wages  is  faced. 
Yielding  to  this  demand  would  mean,  imder  existing  conditions,  another  diminution 
of  1100,000.  The  proposed  increase,  therefore,  is  not  an  advance  from  a  rosy  condition 
of  fat  profits.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  advance  from  a  nonprofit  earning  condition.  Another 
side  is  thus  presented — ^the  other  side  of  that  '^  everything ''  which  has  two  sides.  It  is 
a  side  which  was  not  presented  by  the  committee  to  the  President.  Had  it  been,  a 
different  complexion  might  have  been  put  on  the  matter. 

In  making  paper,  as  in  every  other  industry,  there  has  been  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Nearly  all  the  commodities  have  been  advanced  in  price  because  of  such 
increase.  It  is  possible  that  newspapers  which  are  sold  at  1  cent  may  face  a  loss 
in  the  advance  of  the  price  of  paper  on  which  they  print  their  news.  Ii  so,  they  are 
not  in  a  singular  position.  If  they  have  been  selling  their  commodity  at  a  figure  which 
will  be  below  cost  in  the  advance  of  the  prices  of  the  materials  they  use,  then  tney  shoiild 
do  what  all  merchants  do  imder  similar  circumstances — advance  the  price  of  their 
commodity.  That  would  settle  the  matter.  There  may  be  and  possibly  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  paper.  The  tariff  snould  be  removed  from  many 
articles.  But,  insisting  that  the  manufacturers  of  paper  should  operate  at  a  loss  is  a 
poor  way  to  adjust  the  ailTicullies.    It  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  increase  them. 
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[BrooUTn  Eagle,  Umj  7. 1908.] 
THB  COST  OF  PAPBIi. 

A  Washington  dispatch  to  the  Herald  says  that  the  President  is  ^' again  interesting 
himself  in  the  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  paper/'  and  adds 
that  he  has  conferred  with  Speaker  Cannon  on  the  subject.  As  a  prophet  of  the  stand- 
pat  policy  Uncle  Joe  must  have  given  to  the  President  about  as  much  sympathy  as  a 
regular  physician  gives  to  an  osteopath  with  whom  he  unexpectedly  finds  nimself  in 
consultation. 

The  ''demand  "  for  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  pulp  and  paper  comes  exclusively  from 
newsij)aper8  that  are  now  sold  for  less  than  the  cost  of  theur  manufacture.  Newspapers 
of  whicn  the  price  is  2  and  3  cents  can  make  a  reasonable  profit  under  the  condi- 
tions at  present  governing  the  cost  of  paper.  Those  sold  for  a  penny  naturall)r  want 
cheaper  paper,  in  order  that  their  profits  shall  be  preserved  through  a  lowering  in  tihe 
charges  of  their  production.  What  they  ask  is  that  Congress  slmll  treat  them  as  a 
favored  class  and  enact  for  their  exclusive  benefit  the  tarin  revision  it  denies  to  other 
industries. 

That  this  is  fundamentally  wrong  goes  almost  without  saying.  The  remedy  for  the 
situation  caused  by  expensive  paper  is  for  the  newspapers  most  affected  to  raise  their 
prices.  That  would  be  more  honest  than  attempting  to  bully  Congress  into  passing  in 
their  interest  a  bill  it  would  not  duplicate  upon  the  request  of  any  other  form  of  organ- 
ized enterprise.  The  production  of  newspapers  does  not  differ  m  its  essentials  from 
the  production  of  other  salable  commodities.  It  is  based  upon  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material,  and  it  should  be  so  rcv^lated  by  the  newspapers  themselves  that  selling 
prices  would  bear  a  reasonable  reuition  to  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

fNew  Yoft  Herald,  May  7, 1908.] 

BUSINESS  IS  BUSINESS. 

That  is  a  very  popular  aphorism,  buRines  is  business,  but  the  publishers  of  certain 
newspapers  that  are  sold  for  less  than  the  cost  of  the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed 
are  disposed  to  repudiate  it  and  are  trying  to-  convince  Congress  that  the  business 
of  publishing  1-cent  papers  is  not  business,  but  pure  philanthropy. 

The  shoe  manufacturers  of  New  England  womd  like  to  remove  the  tariff  on  hides, 
the  raw  material  of  their  industry,  and  manufacturers  of  a  great  number  of  other 
commodities  are  equally  keen  to  get  cheap  raw  materials.  To  their  pleas  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  "  stand  patters  "  turn  a  deaf  ear.  They  are  told  that  a  ''  tariff  commis- 
sion '*  to  study  the  subject  and  report  at  some  remote  date  is  the  proper  thing.  Mean- 
while the  manu&icturers  of  shoes  and  other  articles  adopt  the  businesslike  policy  of 
charging  enough  for  their  products  to  cover  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  and  leave 
a  reasonable  margin  of  pront. 

It  is  quite  another  story  with  the  wailing  publishers  of  1-cent  newspapers.  When 
white  paper,  in  common  with  all  commodities,  advanced  in  price  scores  of  publishers 
adopted  the  businesslike  course  of  advancing  the  price  of  their  journals;  but  the 
wailera  went  to  Washington  and  asked  the  Government  to  compel  the  wicked  paper 
manufacturers  to  reduce  the  price  of  their  material.  Strange  to  say,  the  President, 
who  would  not  listen  to  a  similar  appeal  from  the  shoe  or  other  industries,  and  who 
strongly  opposes  tariff  revision— except  in  the  indefinite  future — sent  Confess  a 
message  that  ''one  change  in  the  tariff  could  with  advantage  be  made  forthwith" — 
namely,  take  the  duty  off  wood  pulp  and  paper,  as  requested  by  the  publishers. 

The  testimony  given  by  these  before  the  select  committee  is  not  convincing.  That 
the  price  of  paper  nas  gone  up  is  about  the  only  fact  they  have  proved,  and  it  required 
no  investigation  to  learn  this  simple  fact.  The  publisher  of  one  newspaper  yesterday 
admitted  to  the  committee  that  nis  sheet  ''  was  a  Republican  paper  and  he  believed 
in  a  protective  tariff  when  it  was  necessary,  but  he  did  not  believe  there  should  be  a 
duty  on  wood  pulp."  Everybody  knows  that  President  Roosevelt  is  too  independent 
to  be  swayed  by  the  consideration  that  publishers  of  cheap  newspapers  have  greater 
opportunities  for  influencing  public  opinion  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  makers  of  shoes 
or  other  manufacturers  tliat  want  cheap  raw  material. 

Nevertheless  business  is  business,  and  the  publishing  of  cheap  newspapers  is  business 
and  not  philanthropy,  and  unless  the  publishers  can  produce  evidence — ^which  they 
have  not  yet  done — that  there  is  a  conspiracy  to  exact  inordinate  prices  they  cer- 
tainly are  not  entitled  to  any  more  consideration  than  the  paper  makers,  who  have 
huncLreds  of  millions  invested  in  their  industry. 

The  Congressional  committee  is  going  to  make  a  visit  to  one  or  more  paper  mills, 
and  this  should  provide  opportunity  for  a  pleasant  junket  if  it  does  not  add  materially 
to  their  knowlcogc  of  the  subject. 
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fNew  York  Henld,  September  21, 1Q07.] 
WHAT  WILL  TBB   ONE-CBNT  NEWSPAPER0   DO? 

In  an  interview  which  appears  in  a  special  cable  dispatch  to  the  Herald  from  Paris 
this  morning,  Col.  Edward  H.  Haskel\,  a  principal  in  tne  Great  Northern  Paper  Com- 
pany, makes  some  remarks  that  will  interest  all  publishers  and  may  possess  an  alarm- 
ing significance  for  proprietors  of  l-cent  newspapers. 

After  pointing  out  that  the  price  of  print  paper  has  not  increased  of  late  in  the  same 
ratio  as  other  staple  products,  Colonel  Haskell  asserts  that  "the  price  of  papor  must  be 
advanced/ '  and  gives  very  cogent  reasons  for  his  belief.  It  is  this  impending  augmen- 
tation of  the  price  of  white  paper  that  forebodes  trouble  for  1-cent  puDlicatious. 

Already  in  existing  conditions  it  is  notorious  that  the  latter  have  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  establishing  the  eouilibrium  of  their  expenditure  and  income.  In  prc^sonting 
recently  the  case  of  New  York  newspaper  publishers  before  a  board  charged  with  the 
duty  of  arbitrating  on  certain  demands  put  forward  by  the  New  York  stereotypen' 
union,  Ifr.  John  Norris  said:  "The  most  serious  menace  that  ever  hung  over  the  busi- 
ness is  impending.  The  combined  scales  of  labor  and  of  paper  supply  men  mean  an 
annual  addition  of  $3,000,000  to  our  expenses.  Not  more  than  four  newspapers  of  this 
city  could  make  ends  meet  on  such  terms." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  four  exceptions  are  not  1-cent  news- 
papers, for  Mr.  Norris,  who  speaks  with  the  authority  that  is  conferred  by  full  and 
nrst  hand  information,  specincally  stated  that  "there  is  not  one  particle  of  profit  in 
newspapers  over  the  cost  of  paper  and  ink  when  these  papers  sell  at  half  a  cent  a  copy 
for  a  16-page  paper." 

If  this  assertion  is  true — and  all  available  evidence  tends  to  corroborate  it — one  is 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  publishers  of  l-cept  newspapers  may  be  admirable  phi- 
lanthropists but  are  very  poor  businci^  men.  Common  sense  would  suggest  that  if  a 
newspaper  can  not  be  puolished  with  profit  to  the  publishers  jor  1  cent  the  price 
should  be  raised.  This  is  the  method  that  other  tradesmen  adopt  if  they  wish  to 
avoid  bankruptcy. 

The  newspaper  reading  public  would  not  grudge  an  additional  cent  or  2  cents  if 
good  value  were  received  for  the  money.  The  steady  increase  in  the  popularity  of 
the  Herald  is  convincing  proof  of  this,  and  being  a  3-cent  paper  it  has  not  felt  the 
"oppressive"  demands  of  the  lal>or  unions  or  the  "exorbitant"  pretensions  of  the 
paper  manufacturers  or  the  other  dismal  conditions  which  Mr.  Noms  bluntly  declared 
are  "verging  upon  the  point  of  putting  up  some  newspaper  shutters."  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Herald  has  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  the  balance  between  its  yearly 
revenue  and  outlay  is  on  the  right  side.  If  the  same  situation  does  not  obtain  witn 
regard  to  the  1-cent  newspapers  this  fact  proves  merely  that  the  publishers  have  made 
a  mistake  in  their  calculations  and  that  the  inevitable  has  happened. 

Any  tradesman  who  undertakes  to  sell  a  finished  article  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
law  material  costs  him  will  find  liimself  in  difficulties  sooner  or  later.  How  soon  or 
how  late  depends  solely  upon  the  amount  of  capital  the  tradesman  has  at  his  dispo- 
sition. 

[New  York  Sun,  March  26, 1906.] 

IfR.  ROOSEVELT  AND  PULP. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  antiseptic  message  which  touches  us  on  the 
quick  and  which  was  intended  to  appeal  to  our  private  em jtions.  It  is  that  in  which 
his  solicitude  for  our  forest  domain  mipels  him  to  advise  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on 
wood  pulp,  the  same  being  the  commodity  of  which  the  so-called  papeT  on  which  we 
print  The  Sun  is  made. 

We  are,  naturalljr,  poignantly  concerned  to  ^et  our  paper  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
and  as  moral  scientists  we  share  to  the  full  the  illustrious  gentleman's  anxi('ty  about 
the  deforestation  of  the  country.  We  are  keenly  alive,  too,  to  his  benign  altruism  in 
respect  of  the  free  press,  but  we  can  not  for  the  life  of  us  see  anv  reason  why  tliere  should 
be  any  specisd  legislation  on  the  part  of  Conj^ross  in  behalf  of  the  newspapers.  There 
can  not  be  and  mere  shall  not  be  any  privileged  class.  No  newspaper  dare  advance 
a  plea  for  a  privileged  class.  There  is  nothing  that  the  press  so  utterly  abhors  and 
80  frantically  detests  as  privilege. 

How,  then,  can  it  be  contended  seriously  that  there  shall  be  special  legislation  to 
the  pecuniaiy  advantage  of  a  small  and  exclusive  class?  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  under 
weignty  obligations  to  the  press.  He  has  used  i  t  as  no  man  ever  before  used  it.  He  is  the 
very  apotheosis  of  the  "press  agent."  No  one,  for  instance,  can  readily  compute  Mr. 
H^M^evelt's  obligation  to  this  paper.  We  have  ourselves  never  even  attempted  to 
« sLimate  it.    Nevertheless  wc  nave  never  permitted  oui-selvee  to  entertain  tne  idea 
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for  one  moment  that  that  obligation  should  be  diBcbaiged  by  Congren — ^by  special 
and  privileged  legialation  in  wmch  the  body  politic  had  no  share  save  ita  share  of  the 
expense. 

We  admit  that  the  President's  debt  to  the  press  is  a  weighty  one.  When  it  has 
been  the  occasion  of  baigain  he  has  paid  for  it  squarely;  but  the  ambassadorships  are 
few  and  the  other  offices  of  sufficient  weight  are  scarce.  Besides,  his  use  of  the  press, 
astounding  as  it  is,  has  been  for  the  most  part  effected  without  saying  much  about  it. 
Indeed,  proprietors  of  newspapers  have  rarely  been  consulted  in  the  matter,  any  more 
than  the  owners  of  raihnoads  have  been  deferred  to  when  the  President  has  wanted  to 
travel  without  the  formality  of  paying  his  fare. 

We  object  to  the  passage  of  any  law  touching  the  admission  of  wood  pulp.  We 
desire  no  pecuniary  benents  or  advantages  that  are  not  common  to  the  whole  people. 
We  consider  the  proposition  immoral;  and  rather  than  it  should  prevail  we  cheeriully 
absolve  Mr.  Boosevelt  from  any  and  all  of  his  obligations  to  this  paper. 

[New  York  Sun,  November  10. 1907.] 
WILL  THIS   DILL   BB   PAID? 

We  unfeignedly  congratulate  Mr.  Eoosevelt  upon  his  shrewd  and  opportune  invest- 
ment in  "wnite  paper.''  His  promise  to  let  his  dread  Corsican  loose  upon  the  bowels 
of  the  paper  trust  and  his  joyous  consent  to  recommend  in  his  forthcoming  message 
the  rei^NBi  of  the  duty  on  Canadian  wood  pulp  ^ve  infinite  happiness  to  the  news- 
paper pubUdiers  who  waited  on  him  in  the  W  nite  House,  and  have  already  yielded 
a  nch  narvest.  From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  the  glad  acclaim  of  his 
greatness  rises  in  sporadic  paeans.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  panic;  but  for  his 
wisdom  and  far  disceminR  genius  it  would  have  been  infinitely  worse.  It  was  all 
the  deliberate,- carefully  planned  work  of  the  wealthy  malefactors  in  New  York. 

It  was  a  group  of -these  who  bought  control  of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company 
in  order  to  smash  it  on  an  appropriate  and  well  chosen  day,  thereby  to  create  a  panic 
and  bring  discredit  on  him  and  on  his  policies.  With  those  noble  and  inspiring  truths 
i^e  newspapers  are  now  bristling  the  land.  They  are  written  by  men  of  seeming 
lucidity  ana  intelligence,  and  their  motive  is  to  testify  to  the  superhuman  sagacity, 
illustrious  virtues,  and  sublime  intellectuality  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  with  perhaps  a  sternly 
repressed  consciousness  of  the  agreeable  prospect  of  free  pulp  and  a  battered  paper 
trust.  Never  before  was  there  fciown  so  prompt  a  delivery  of  the  "goods,"  and,  as 
we  have  observed,  the  gentleman  who  has  thenf  "on  him"  is  entitled  to  universal 
congratulation  and  envy. 

Being  ourselves  consumed  with  an  unquenchable  ardor  for  cheaper  white  paper,  we 
await  feverishly  Mr.  Roosevelt's  acc^uittal  of  his  share  in  the  sacred  pact.  We  want . 
to  see  how  he  pays  for  the  gross  and  infamous  libels  which  are  being  put  upon  the  men 
whom  Mr.  Roosevelt  but  the  other  day  so  deeplv  honored  with  his  praise  and  hie 
thanks  for  their  splendid  courage  and  wonderful  ability  in  standing  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  staying  the  most  destructive  panic  the  country  has  ever  known. 

He  is  to  ask  Congress  to  requite  a  pure,  self-sacrificing,  and  patriotic  press  for  stand  ing 
between  the  President  and  the  consequences  of  the  panic  he  created  by  opening  the 
d^  question  of  tariff  repeal.    Congress  is  to  acquit  nim  thus  of  hw  newspaper  obli- 

fations  just  as  it  relieved  nim  of  part  of  the  obloquy  of  his  indebtedness  to  the  railroads 
y  voting  him  $25,000  a  year  for  traveling  expenses  and  leaving  the  railroads  to  go 
fishing  for  the  rest.  He  is  no  longer  known  as  our  Imperial  deadh^td,  not  to  use  a  word 
no  shorter  but  less  xx)lite. 

Congress  should  not  hesitate  in  the  matter.  A  national  scandal  must  be  avoided  at 
any  cost.  The  press  must  be  indemnified  even  if  the  whole  edifice  of  the  tariff  is  pre* 
cipitated  about  our  ears  at  the  unpropitious  season  of  a  campaign's  inception. 

But  how  prophetic  and  how  supernuman  were  those  ever  memorable  words  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's,  spoken  at  Provincetown,  in  which  he  warned  the  world  that  even  then 
these  wealthy  malefactors  were  contriving  a  panic  to  embarrass  him  and  discredit  his 
policies.  Tmst  that  great  brain  to  detect  and  expose  their  $5,000,000  conspiracies  and 
frustrate  their  billion  dollar  panics! 

Congress  must  pav  the  bill .  The  President's  sacred  honor  is  at  stake  I  Likew  ise  the 
sacred  pocket  of  a  lot  of  most  respectable  newspapers. 
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(Brooklyii  DaUy  Eagle,  September  21. 1907.] 
ViBWB  ON  Pbigb  op  Papbb. 

SOME  PUBUSHEBB   WOULD  LESSEN  THE   DEMAND  TO   MEET  THE   SUPPLY  OP  ''nEWB'* 

PAPER. 

The  Herald  of  this  morning  prints  a  series  of  interviews  with  newspaper  publishers 
who  are  interested  in  the  movement  to  check  the  advance  in  Uie  price  of  *'news"  paper 
and  are,  many  of  them,  advocating  either  free  trade  in  pulp  and  paper  or  trust  prosecu- 
tion as  a  remedy  for  the  existing  situation.    Here  are  some  of  the  views  expressed: 

Ervin  Wardman,  New  York  Press:  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  con- 
spiracy to  keep  up  the  price  of  paoer.  If  sudh  conspiracy  exists  I  see  no  reason  why 
tne  Government  shoulo  not  send  tne  persons  who  are  concerned  in  it  to  prison. 

Henry  L.  Stoddard,  New  York  Evening  Mail:  The  tariff  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
conditions  that  exist.  The  real  solution  of  the  problem  is  in  the  business  offices  of  the 
newspapers.  Adjust  the  number  of  pages  and  the  number  of  editions  to  a  reasonable 
basis,  and  paper  manufacturers  will  soon  be  scrambling  for  orders  at  a  fair  figure. 

Herman  Ridder,  New  York  Staats-Zeitung:  In  striking  at  the  tariff  we  are  doing 
the  news-paper  industry  a  kindness.  We  are  making  it  nife  for  them  to  extend  their 
business  into  Canada  without  fear  of  a  tariff  war  which  would  otherwise  make  such  an 
investment  unsafe.  They  admit  that  thev  have  reached  the  limit  of  production  in  the 
United  States.  Their  remedy  is  to  stand  still  and  hold  us  down.  Our  remedy  is  to 
open  the  doors,  expand  their  ousiness,  and  keep  on  expanding  ours. 

William  J.  Pattison,  New  York  Evening  Post:  In  demanding  such  high  prices  for 
wood^ulp  paper  the  paper  trust  has  gone  to  the  limit.  The  situation  at  present  does 
not  affect  tne  Post^  for  the  reason  that  we  are  now  using  cotton-waste  paper,  and  in 
accordance  with  our  contract  are  now  able  to  get  it  at  a  uttle  less  than  the  price  now 
asked  for  the  wood-pulp  product.  That,  however,  is  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time. 
It  is  well  known  that  many  mills  which  might  be  operated  are  not  turning  a  wheel. 
The  statement  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  the  wood  from  which  pulp  is  made  I  do  not 
accept.  There  is  plenty  of  timber  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  I  have  seen  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  it  myself  in  Maine.  The  companies  have  options  on  millions  of  acres, 
or  if  they  have  not  their  officers  or  relatives  of  their  officers  have.  I  think  that  the 
situation  would  be  greatly  helped  by  removing  the  tariff  on  lumber  and  pulp  used  in 
paper  manufacture  and  thus  make  it  possible  tor  the  forests  of  Canada  to  oe  placed  in 
competition. 

Col.  Williun  Hester,  Brooklyn  Eagle:  The  pnce  of  paper  has  never  been  raised 
since  the  various  producers  were  incorporated  as  one  company.    On  the  contrary,  the 

Srice  has  been  reauced,  although,  as  I  understand  it,  the  corporation  is  not  eaQiing 
ividends.  I  think  the  combination  of  paper  manufacturers,  commonly  known  as  the 
"Wood  Pulp  Trust, "  would  be  justified  in  increasing  the  sale  price  of  their  products. 
I  think  that  publishers  should  be  willing  to  submit  to  an  increase,  and  that  readezs  of 
newspapers  snould  pay  a  fair  price  for  what  they  get.  No  business  can  be  success- 
fully conducted  at  a  loss  or  without  profit.  It  is  a  part  of  the  weakness  of  the  times 
to  odl  all  combinations  of  capital  "trusts"  and  to  appeal  to  President  Roosevelt  to 
suppress  or  curb  their  alleeed  depredations.  It  is  a  great  convenience  and  an  asBur> 
ance  of  stability  to  publisners  to  know  that  an  adequate  supply  of  paper  is  always 
available. 

William  G.  McCloy,  New  York  Sun:  Although  the  price  of  white  paper  is  higher 
than  it  has  been  for  years,  there  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  this  shoula  be  so.  Wages 
are  higher,  the  lack  of  water  for  power  has  increased  the  cost  of  production,  and  tne 
cost  of  transportation  has  been  advanced.  The  effect  of  taking  oft  the  tariff  would  be 
beneficial  only  on  condition  that  the  Canadians  do  not  put  on  an  extra  export  duty 
on  wood  pulp. 

Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  Brooklyn  Standard-Union:  I  am  a  radical  on  the  subject  of 
the  supply  of  white  paper  for  newspaper  use,  and  am  surprised  that  the  matter  has 
not  before  received  more  consideration.  To  publishers  of  newspapers  the  certainty 
of  supply  is  the  most  important  consideration.  At  the  hour  when  a  newspaper  is  due 
to  go  on  the  press  it  is  only  an  agnavation  to  the  publisher  who  has  not  enough  paper 
in  stock  to  print  the  edition  to  learn  that  a  steamship  with  a  lar^e  consignment  of 
white  paper  is  icebound  in  the  Sound.  The  ceitainty  of  an  available  supply  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  The  matter  of  cost  must  be  worked  out  by  the  publisheis 
of  papers  individually.  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  this  attack  on  producers.  I 
believe  they  are  doing  all  they  can  for  the  newspapers  which  consume  their  output 
of  material.  Newspapers  use  too  much  paper  and  print  too  much  matter  that  is  not 
news,  that  is  never  read  and  is  devoid  of  interest.  The  real  news  is  **padded"  too 
much.     It  could  easily  be  condensed  and  the  size  of  nearly  all  daily  papers  could  be 
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reduced  without  detiactii^  from  their  popularity.    The  manuiacturerB  of  paper  have 
invested  a  lazi^e  amount  of  capital  which  earns  but  a  low  maigin  of  profit. 

Andrew  McLean,  Brooklyn  Citizen:  I  agree  with  the  general  purpose  of  publishers 
to  crush  the  ''Wood  Pulp  Trust."    I  don't  know  what  can  be  accomplished  in  this 

{•uii>ose,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  trust  has  got  newspaper  publisherB  b^r  the  throat, 
t  could  be  shorn  of  power  by  removing  the  tariff  on  its  proaucts,  and  this  diould  be 
done. 
Many  out  of  town  opinions  are  presented.    Editorially  the  Herald  says: 

"what  wiUi  thb  onb-cent  nkwspapebs  do? 

"In  an  interview  which  appears  in  a  special  cable  dispatch  to  the  Herald  from 
Paris  this  morning,  C!ol.  Edward  T.  Haskell,  a  principal  in  the  Great  Northern  Paper 
Company,  makes  some  remarks  that  will  interest  all  publishers  and  may  possess  an 
alarming  significance  for  proprietors  of  1-cent  newspapers. 

*' After  pointing  out  that  ine  price  of  print  paper  has  not  increased  of  late  in  the  same 
ratio  as  other  staple  products,  Colonel  liaskell  asserts  that  'the  price  of  paper  must  be 
advanced,'  and  gives  very  cogent  reasons  for  his  belief.  It  is  this  impending  aug- 
mentation of  the  price  of  white  paper  that  forebodes  trouble  for  1-cent  publications. 

"Already  in  existing  conditions  it  is  notorious  that  the  latter  have  considerable 
difficulty  m  establishing  the  equilibrium  of  their  expenditure  and  income.  In  pre- 
senting recently  the  case  of  the  New  York  newspaper  publishers  before  a  boiud  charged 
with  tne  duty  of  arbitrating  on  certain  demands  put  forward  by  the  New  York  Stereo- 
typers'  Union,  John  Norris  said:  'The  most  serious  menace  that  ever  hung  over  the 
business  is  impending.  The  combined  scales  of  labor  and  of  paper-supply  men  mean 
an  annual  addition  oi  13,000,000  to  our  expenses.  Not  more  than  four  newspapers  of 
this  city  could  make  ends  meet  on  such  terms.' 

"It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  four  exceptions  are  not  1-cent  news- 

gapers,  for  Mr.  Norris,  who  speaks  with,  the  authority  that  is  conferred  by  full  and  first 
and  information,  specifically  stated  that  'there  is  not  one  particle  of  profit  in  news- 
papers over  the  cost  of  paper  and  ink  when  these  papers  sell  at  half  a  cent  a  copy  for  a 
16-page  paper.' 

'^Ifthis  assertion  is  true — and  all  available  evidence  tends  to  corroborate  it — one  is 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  publishers  of  1-cent  newspapers  may  be  admirable  philan- 
thropists, but  are  vety  poor  business  men.  Common  sense  would  suggest  that  if  a 
newspaper  can  not  be  published  with  profit  to  the  publishers  for  1  cent  the  price 
should  DO  raised.  This  is  the  method  that  other  tnuiesmen  adopt  if  they  wi^  to 
avoid  bankruptcy. 

"The  newspaper-reading  public  would  not  grudge  an  additional  cent  or  2  cents 
if  good  value  were  received  for  the  money.  The  Bt^dy  increase  in  the  i)opularity  of 
the  Herald  is  convincing  proof  of  this,  and  being  a  3-cent  paper  it  has  not  felt  the 
'oppressive'  demands  of  the  labor  unions  or  the  'exorbitant'  pretensions  of  the  paper 
manu^cturers  or  the  other  dismal  conditions  which  'Mx,  Norris  bluntly  declared  are 
'verging  upon  the  point  of  putting  up  some  newspaper  shutters.'  On  the  contrary, 
the  Heralahas  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  the  oalance  between  its  yearly  revenue 
and  outlay  is  on  the  right  side.  If  the  same  situation  does  not  obtain  with  regard  to 
the  1-cent  newspapers  tnis  fact  proves  merely  that  the  publishen  have  made  a  mistake 
in  their  calculations  and  that  tne  inevitable  has  happened. 

"Any  tradesman  who  undertakes  to  sell  a  finished  article  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
raw  material  costs  him  will  find  himself  in  difficulties  sooner  or  later.  How  soon  or 
how  late  depends  solely  upon  the  amount  of  capital  the  tradesman  has  at  his  dis- 
position." 

[The  Milwaakee  (Wis.)  Eyenlng  Wlaconain,  September  10, 1907.] 

THB   RISINa  PBIOB   OF  PAPBB. 

In  the  old  fable  of  the  wagoner  who  prayed  to  Jupiter  for  help  to  get  his  vehicle  out 
of  a  rut,  the  divinit;^  advised  the  supplicant  to  put  his  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 
Congress  may  well  give  the  same  advice  to  publishers  of  cheap  newspapers  who  want 
tiie  Government  to  relieve  their  business  from  embarrassment  by  legislating  down 
the  price  of  print  paper. 

Even  if  the  case  were  one  calling  for  Government  interposition,  that  would  be  » 
slow  procedure.  The  complaining  publishers,  if  they  would  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  instead  at  calling  on  Jupiter,  could  change  the  situation  in  twenty-four  hours. 
In  the  first  place  they  could  reduce  their  consumption  of  print  paper  by  abandoning 
their  silly  practice  of  using  poster  type  for  headhnes.    In  the  next  place  they  could 
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advance  the  price  of  their  publicationa  to  a  reasonable  figure.    The  puUic  will  pay  » 
legitimate  pnce  for  a  legitimate  newspaper. 

A  New  York  trade  piiolication,  the  Editor  and  Publisher,  &jrly  describes  the  crista 
as  follows: 

' '  The  publishers  of  newspapers  in  this  country  are  facing  a  serious  problem,  thsA  of  the 
continued  increase  in  the  cost  of  print  paper.  A  year  ago  a  publisher  could  make  con- 
tracts with  the  paper  manufacturers  for  about  Z  cents  a  pound.  Publishers  who  use 
large  quantities  of  paper  to-day  find  it  almost  impossible  to  make  a  contract  at  any 
price,  while  the  open  quotations  are  from  2}  to  3  cents  a  pound.  But  this  is  not  the 
most  serious  phase  of  the  situation.  Paper  manufacturers  give  out  the  comforting 
assurance  (to  them)  that  the  price  of  paper  will  continue  to  soar  with  no  relief  in  sight. 
Within  a  short  time  the  price  may  be  4  cents  a  pound  and  there  are  those  who  predict 
that  it  may  go  as  high  as  6  cents.  The  supply  of  paper-making  timber  is  rapidly 
decreasing.  The  American  newspapers  are  eating  up  tne  spruce  forests  at  the  rate  of 
1,765,000  feet  for  every  working  day  in  the  year,  and  most  of  this  timber  is  cut  in  the 
United  States.  Taking  advantage  of  this  rapidly  diminishing  supply  of  raw  material 
the  paper  manufacturers  have  been  steadily  increasing  the  price  of  the  product  ot 
their  mills.  The  tariff  shuts  out  the  supply  which  might  be  obtained  from  Canada, 
and  Canada  herself  is  protesting  against  the  export  of  her  paper-making  timber." 

No  one  is  likely  to  look  with  joy  upon  the  doiibling  of  the  cost  of  a  staple  commodity, 
but  if  the  upward  movement  of  paper  wore  to  bring  about  a  reform  of  neak  journalism 
it  would  not  be  an  unmixed  evil. 

(Tbe  Janetrille  (Wis.)  Dally  Oacette,  December  80, 1907.] 

TARIFF  ON  WOOD  PULP. 

In  spite  of  the  President's  efforts  to  have  the  tariff  removed  on  wood  pulp,  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  if  the  present  Congress  takes  action  in  the  matter.  There  are  two 
arguments  asainst  it:  First,  it  would  result  in  opening  up  the  entire  question  of  Uuiff 
revision,  ana  second,  it  would  fail  to  accomplish  desired  results;  namely,  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  paper. 

The  publbhers  of  the  country  may  as  well  face  the  problem  of  advanced  cost  squarely 
and  meet  it  intelligently,  for  they  are  not  likely  to  receive  aid  from  Washington. 

The  extravagant  waste  of  paper  on  the  part  of  the  metropolitan  press  has  long  been 
cause  for  conmient.  The  claim  is  made  that  competition  compels  all  sorts  of  features, 
demanding  Sunday  editions  of  from  64  to  80  pages. 

The  American  Review  of  Reviews,  in  commenting  on  this  feature,  says: 

"  He  would  be  a  bold  reformer  indeed  who  obstructs  the  path  of  seemine  progress  by 
deliberatelv  advocating  reduction  in  the  size  of  American  newspapers  ana  periodicals, 
but  if  the  figures  and  assertions  of  the  forest  experts  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
correct,  and  if  no  other  satisfactory  raw  material  for  paper  is  discovered,  the  near 
future  wiU  compel  the  paper  and  publishing  industries,  willing  or  unwilling,  to  adjust 
themselves  to  entirely  new  conditions. 

'*  Whatever  the  present  opinion  of  publishers  may  be  concerning  the  necessity  or 
wisdom  of  a  ereat  number  of  pages,  per  issue,  thoughtful  and  intelhgent  persons  gen- 
erally find  tne  bulk  of  modem  puolications,  especially  of  Sunday  newspapers,  a 
source  of  continual  annoyance. 

*'The  huge  comic  picture  supplements  are  often  so  puerile  that  they  induce  a  sense 
of  melancholy;  yet  merely  to  divert  thoughtless  men  and  women  for  a  brief  Sunday 
mominff  hour  with  impossible  and  extravagant  pictures  printed  in  loud  colors,  thou- 
sands ^  stately  spruce  and  hemlock  trees  upon  the  northern  hUls,  which  have  raised 
their  ^^raceful  branches  to  the  sunshine  and  rain  of  many  changing  seasons,  have 
lived  m  vain." 

This  is  a  wholesome  criticism,  for  the  modem  Sunday  newspaper  is  a  burlesque, 
and  so  regarded  by  many  intelligent  readers.  Half  the  white  paper  could  be  saved  to 
advantage  and  the  readme  pubhc  better  satisfied. 

AnoUier  rat  hole,  equally  extravagant^  is  found  in  the  thousands.of  papers  sent  out 
without  orders,  and  for  which  no  money  is  ever  received,  the  sole  object  being  to  swell 
circulation  statements. 

It  is  a  Kood  time  for  the  publishers  to  get  down  to  business  and  adopt  business  prin- 
ciples. A  paper  that  is  worth  publishing  will  find  a  constituency.  The  25-cent 
wpekly  and^doUar  daily  are  not  necessities,  neither  are  the  bulky  Sunday  editions, 
and  the  sooQer  they  disappear  from  the  field  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  public  and 
counting  room. 

The  advance  on  print  paper  has  come  to  stay,  and  it  is  more  legitimate  than  many 
publishers  bdieve.  Adjust  business  to  meet  new  conditions  and  there  will  be  no 
treuble  with  the  profits. 
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Mr.  MiLUER.  Since  you  hare  put  into  this  record  some  editorials 
as  to  what  some  papers  think  of  this  matter,  I  will  ask  your  opinion 
of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Cowles  in  New  York  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  on  the  6th  of 
February,  1908.     Did  you  hear  that  speech? 

Mr.  Ltkan.  I  did  not  hear  it  personally. 

Mr.  Miller.  Have  you  read  it  since  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Was  it  the  speech  at  the  dinner? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  the  president's  address. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes;  I  heard  that.  I  thought  you  meant  the  busi- 
ness meeting. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  at  the  business  meeting. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  was  Mr.  Cowles's  address  as  president  of  the 
association. 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  I  did  not  hear,  and  I  have  not  read  it  entirely. 
I  may  be  familiar  with  some  passages  that  you  wish  to  refer  to. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  was  the  object  that  Mr.  Cowles  had  in  arguing 
in  that  address  the  right  of  your  association  to  combine  for  the  pur- 
poses of  maintaining  or  controlling  prices? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  am  sure  that  I  never  have  seen  any  such  statement 
as  that  referred  to. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  not  this  the  pamphlet  you  gave  us  the  other  day 
[exhibiting  pamphlet  to  Mr.  Lyman]  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cowles  left  that  with  us. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  of  Mr. 
Cowles  in  that  address : 

The  public  seemB  to  concede  unquestioned  the  right  of  consumers  to  combine  to 
depress  prices  of  cbmmodities.  If  this  is  a  right,  why  should  not  the  producers  have  an 
equal  right  to  combine  to  maintain  prices? 

That  is  the  lanmiage  in  his  address. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  Know  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  inside  of  his 
mind.  I  do  know  that  no  combination  was  contemplated  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  because  I  have 
been  in  close  touch  with  its  anairs. 

Mr.  Miller.  This  is  the  language  of  the  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  I  wanted  to  know  what  your  opinion  was  of  that  lan^age, 
as  to  whether  you  indorse  it  or  not — the  right  of  the  association  to 
organize  or  to  combine  to  maintain  prices. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  know  very  well  that  if  it  is  illegal  it  is  not  right,  and 
that  anv  combination  would  be  illegal  to  contiol  prices. 

Mr.  Miller.  Let  me  call  your  attention  further  to  what  Mr. 
Cowles  said  in  that  address: 

The  right  of  labor  to  combine  in  unions  for  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  com* 
bination  is  unquestioned.  A  imion,  however,  is  beneficial  or  harmful,  just  as  the 
corporation  is,  according  to  how  it  is  managed  or  the  ends  it  attempts  to  achieve. 
Secretary  Taft,  in  a  recent  speech,  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  substance,  that  it  is 
rij^ht  for  the  wage-earner  to  combine  in  unions  and  to  strike,  if  necessary,  to  secure 
higher  wages  ana  shorter  hours.  The  stock  in  trade  or  capital  of  a  workingman,  the 
thing  he  offers  to  sell  in  the  labor  market,  is  his  time  and  labor.  There  is  a  dose 
analogy  between  the  goods  he  offers  for  sale  and  the  merchandise  of  a  manufacturer. 
If  it  be  granted  that  the  workingman  may  combine  to  compel  a  higher  price  for  his 
wares,  is  it  not  equally  the  right  of  any  one  else  to  do  likewise,  whether  tnat  any  one 
else  be  a  group  of  individuals  or  a  group  of  corporations?  The  powers  of  the  State  are 
invoked  to  intimidate  and  restrain  the  producer  in  such  attempts  as  he  may  make  to 
secure  a  profit,  while  the  consumers  can  combine  in  aasociationsi  conspiraciee,  or  in 
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an^  way  they  please  to  depresi  prices  and  no  one  gainBays  them.  In  my  jadgment 
it  18  as  much  restraint  of  trade  to  combine  to  reduce  prices  as  it  is  to  combine  to  advance 
prices. 

Now,  what  object  could  Mr.  Cowles  have  had  in  using  that  language 
if  he  was  not  urging  on  his  association,  of  which  he  is  president,  and 
of  which  you  are  a  member,  the  right  to  combine  to  control  prices? 

Mr.  Ltman.  I  do  not  think  he  had  the  shghtest  notion  of  instigat- 
ing any  such  thing. 

Mr.  MiLLEE.  What  did  he  mean  by  it? 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  is  an  expression  or  his  views,  and  I  think  you  will 
find  that  was  an  address  at  the  dinner.     I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  a  report  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  February  6, 
1908.     That  is  the  opening  address  made  by  the  president. 

Mr.  Ltman.  I  did  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  have  read  it  since? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No. 

Mr.  Miller.  Have  not  read  the  address  of  the  president  of  your 
association? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No,  sir;  I  should  construe  that  as  bein^  a  protest 
against  the  combinations  that  he  refers  to  as  existing  ratner  tnan  to 
being  in  advocacy  of  a  combination  amon^  the  paper  people. 

Mr.  Miller.  He  is  protesting  against  the  language  of  Mr.  Taft, 
who  has  ai^ed  against  the  right  of  certain  associations  or  unions 
to  strike. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  think  he  protested  against  the  situation  of  having 
a  labor  union  on  the  one  siae,  and  the  consumers  of  paper  combining 
together  to  depress  the  price  of  paper  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Miller.  Now,  let  me  ast  you  one  more  question,  since  you 
think  he  was  not  arguing  for  the  right  of  the  association  to  combine 
to  maintain  prices.  I  will  ask  you  what  you  think  of  this  language 
that  he  uses:  ^ 

We  want  freedom,  not  restriction,  we  want  the  Government  to  let  private  enter- 

f^rise  idone.  We  want  lees  legislation,  not  more  of  it.  We  want  the  re{)eal  of  laws 
ike  the  Sherman  antitrust  law,  which  was  enacted  in  i^orance  of  how  it  would  be 
construed,  and  which  waa  aimed  unjustly  and  vindictively  against  one  great  cor- 
poration. 

Now,  if  he  was  not  arguing  in  favor  of  the  right  to  combine  as  an 
association  to  maintain  prices,  what  does  he  mean  by  that  lan^age? 

Mr.  Lyman.  He  mav  nave  argued  in  favor  of  the  right  and  justice 
of  doing  it,  provided  tne  laws  permitted  it;  but  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  he  was  not  outlining  any  plan  or  inciting  any  combination. 

The  Chairman.  If  Mr.  Miller  nas  read  all  of  the  language  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  messages,  he  will  have  read  some  language  very  similar  to 
that  in  Mr.  Cowles's  address,  and  if  he  will  read  the  Hepburn  amend- 
ment to  the  antitrust  law  he  will  read  some  more. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  I  am  inclined  to  give  the  President  the  credit  for 
bein^  honest  in  the  fearless  expression  of  his  opinion,  as  to  what  he  has 
said  m  his  messages,  just  as  1  am  inclined  to  ^ve  to  Mr.  Cowles  thai 
same  degree  of  honesty  for  expressing  his  opimon  in  favor  of  the  ri^ht 
of  your  association  to  combine  to  maintain  prices.  I  am  not  criticising 
him  in  the  jli^htest  degree,  no  more  than  I  am  criticising  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  insisting  upon  having  certain  things 
done  that  he  thinks  ought  to  be  done,  and  some  tnings,  too,  that 
neither  Mr.  Mann  nor  myself  agree  with  him  on. 
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Mr.  Sims.  The  President  insists  only  on  modifying  the  Sherman 
law,  while  Mr.  Cowles  is  in  favor  of  repealing  the  whole  thing;  they 
differ  only  in  deCTee. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  President  has  a  right  to  his  opinions  and  expresses 
them  fearlessly  at  all  times;  and  I  Uke  that  Kind  of  a  President 
myself. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  witnesses  here? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Not  of  the  International  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  some  labor  organizations  represented 
here? 

Mr.  Ltman.  There  are  a  good  many  paper  makers  here  in  tovm 
and  more  coming  to-morrow  and  through  the  week,  who  wHl  want 
to  be  heard. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAHES  F.  FITZOEBAID,  BEPBESENTING  TEE 
INTEENATIONAL  BEOTHEBHOOD  OF  PULP  STJLPHITE  AND  PA- 
PEB  MILL  WOEKEES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  president  of  what  oi^anizationf 

Mr.  FrrzQERALD.  Of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp  Sul- 
phite and  Paper  Mill  Workers. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  want  to  say  to  the  committee  that,  first,  in  so 
far  as  the  price  of  paper  is  concerned,  the  various  contracts,  and  so 
forth,  I  know  nothing  about  them.  I  am  here  as  a  representative 
of  some  of  the  employees  for  the  purpose  of  refuting,  if  possible,  some 
of  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Norris  in  respect  to  increased  wages 
offered  by  the  International  Paper  Company,  and  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  comparison  between  the  scales  paid  by  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  and  various  others  in  the  United  States 
with  some  of  the  scales  paid  by  some  of  the  Canadian  mills. 

In  the  first  place  it  seems  to  me  that  a  wrong  impression  has  been 
created  by  some  of  the  evidence  this  committee  has  obtained  as  to 
the  increases  obtained  by  the  men  in  the  past  four  or  five  or  six  years. 
If  I  remember  aright,  I  have  read  in  some  of  Mr.  Norris's  statements 
that  the  increase  obtained  by  the  men  averaged  something  like  12 
or  15  per  cent.  He  allowed,  if  I  remember  ri^ht,  that  mills  were 
operated  a  greater  number  of  hours.  But,  in  so  far  as  that  statement 
anects  the  organization  I  represent,  it  does  not  amount  to  a  great 
deal,  because  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  system  the  pulp 
workers  throughout  the  country,  at  least  those  connected  with  the 
International  mills  and  a  great  many  others,  had  no  set  number  of 
hours.  It  is  true  that  in  1902  or  1903,  I  believe,  the  International 
Paper  Company  and  several  others  gave  what  was  termed  the  sixty- 
five  hour  week.  In  other  words,  tne  men  worked  sixty-five  hours 
one  week  and  sixty-six  the  other.  But  that  did  not  apply  to  the  pulp 
workers  in  the  majority  of  cases.  In  some  towns  where  a  large  pulp 
mill  was  located  with  a  large  paper  mill,  the  pulp  mill  workers  only 
worked  sixty-five  and  sixty-six  hours  a  week;  out  in  many  cases 
where  pulp  mills  were  not  located  with  paper  mills  they  worked 
practically  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Rtan.  What  difference  did  it  make  whether  they  were  located 
near  paper  mills  t 
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Mr.  FrrzoEBALD.  In  a  majority  of  the  mills  where  thej  are  located 
bj  pulp  mills  they  run  in  what  is  called  soft  stuff  and  do  not  press 
it;  and  when  the  machines  shut  down  in  the  paper  mill  the  men  in 
the  pulp  mill  stop;  but  if  the  paper  mill  is  located  some  distance 
away  the  material  in  the  pulp  mill  is  pressed;  and  it  is  shipped  to 
the  paper  mill.  Accordingly  the  pulp  mills  would  iim  any  time  or 
all  the  time.  Our  hours  were  governed  by  whether  the  company 
wanted  pulp  or  not.  It  is  safe  to  say  they  wanted  pulp  about  all 
the  time  there  was  any  water. 

During  the  past  week  one  of  our  officers  went  to  Canada  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  finding  out  directly  from  the  men  there -in  two  oi 
three  of  the  mills  exactly  the  wages  paid  them,  and  with  youi 
approval  I  want  to  give  you  the  resmt  or  his  visit. 

First  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  so  far  as  the 
pulp  workers  are  concerned  a  great  many  of  them  have  received 
increases  in  wages  of  over  100  per  cent  per  hour  during  the  past 
four  or  six  years.  I  am  speaking  with  reference  to  the  Umted 
States.  I  make  the  basis  per  hour,  because  in  the  majority  of  cases 
that  is  the  way  the  pulp  workers  worked.  They  did  not  work  by 
the  week.     They  did  not  have  any  sixty-five  hour  week. 

For  your  information  I  want  to  say  that  in  the  mill  in  Cadyyille, 
N.  Y.,  m  1902,  the  three  employees  in  the  ground  wood  mill  received 
something  like  10  cents  an  nour — I  think  10  and  a  very  small  frac^ 
tion;  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  to-day  they  are  getting  some- 
thing over  20  cents  per  hour,  or  in  that  neighborhood.  They  have 
more  than  doubled  their  wages.  In  a  majority  of  the  mills  in  the 
International  and  other  large  companies  in  the  East  the  prevailing 
rate  for  what  they  term  unskilled  help  was  12  ^  cents  per  hour.  That 
was  the  minimum  scale  for  that  class  of  work.  To-day  in  these 
mills  the  minimum  scale  is  22.34  cents  per  hour,. nearly  double. 

Now,  in  the  comparison  that  I  have  here  I  have  compared  the 
rates  of  the  International  Paper  Company  with  other  companies  in 
Canada,  given  to  us  by  the  employees  within  the  last  week. 

The  occupation  of  finisher — wKich  is  the  man  that  rubs  up  the 
paper — in  tne  International  Paper  Company  the  rate  for  that  class 
of  work  is  from  20  to  22  cents  per  hour;  the  minimum  scale  is  20 
cents  per  hour.  In  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company  in  Canada  the 
ground  mill,  as  reported  to  us  by  some  employees,  is  on  a  scale  of 
from  13  to  17  cents  per  hour.  The  Canada  Paper  Company — the 
Windsor  mills,  at  Quebec — have  two  mills  there.  In  one  of  these, 
according  to  the  statements  given  us  by  men  there,  they  receive 
13^  cents  per  hour 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  Where  is  that  statement?  You  say  according  to 
the  statement  given  by  the  men. 

Mr.  FrrzGERALD.  We  sent  a  man  to  interview  the  men  and  ask  them 
what  were  their  scales,  and  this  is  the  statement  thev  gave  us.  We 
assumed  that  the  best  way  to  get  that  information  direct  was  to  go 
directly  to  the  men  receiving  the  wages. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  men  told  tins  man  you  sent  there? 

Mr.  FrrzGEBALD.  The  men  told  our  man;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  this  man  you  sent  there  told  you? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  This  man  brings  back  the  report  that  he  got  from 
his  interviews  with  these  men.    He  made  a  report  when  he  got  back. 
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The  CHAnucAN.«What  report  did  he  bring  back?  That  report  he 
brought  back  you  have  there?  ^ 

.  Mr.  FrrzGS&ALD.  This  is  an  exact  copy.    It  can  be  sworn  to  if 
necessary. 

The  C^iBMAN.  You  are  under  oath  now. 

Mr.  FrrzGERALD.  I  presume  I  am.  Now,  another  occupation  I 
have  selected  here  is  that  of  teamsters.  The  International  Paper 
Company  pays  18.33  cents  per  hour  for  teamsters;  the  Laurentide 
Company  pays  13  cents;  the  Reardon  at  Hawkesbuiy,  Canada,  pays 
12i  cents  per  hour.  The  Windsor  Mill,  the  Canada  Paper  Company — 
at  the  old  mill  pays  12)  cents,  and  at  the  new  mill  from  13  to  15  cents. 

The  acid  mfucers  employed  by  the  International  Paper  Company 
receive  from  24  to  30  cents  per  hour — in  some  mills  24  and  in  others  30 ; 
at  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company  they  receive  20  cents;  at  the  Rear- 
don Mills  at  HawkesDury  they  receive  20  cents;  at  the  Canada  and 
Windsor  mills  they  receive  15  cents. 

Cooks  employea  by  the  International  Paper  Company  receive  28  to 
35  cents  an  nour;  at  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company  they  receive  $22 
a  week.  I  understand  they  work  contmually  tor  that,  and  do  their 
repairing  on  Sundays.  If  tne  cooks  working  for  the  International  did 
likewise  they  would  receive  $23.76.  The  cooks  at  the  Reardon  mill 
receive  30  to  35  cents  w  hour.  At  the  Canada  Paper  Company  and 
Windsor  mills  they  receive  1 5  cents  an  hour. 

Cook's  helpers  employed  by  the  International  Paper  Company 
receive  22.34  to  28  cents  an  hour ;  at  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company  14 
cents,  at  the  Reardon  15  cents,  and  at  the  Canada  raper  Company 
12i  cents. 

Pressmen  employed  by  the  International  Paper  Company  receive 
22.34  cents  an  hour;  at  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company  14i  cents,  and 
at  the  Reardon  mills,  12^  cents;  and  at  the  Canada  raper  Mills  12) 
cents. 

Oilers  employed  by  the  International  Paper  Company  receive  20 
cents  per  hour;  at  the  Laurentide,  13  cents,  and  at  the  Windsor  Mills 
of  the  Canada  Paper  Company,  12)  cents. 

Screen-men  employed  by  the  International  Paper  Company 
receive  22.34  cents  an  hour;  at  the  Laurentide,  13  cents  an  hour;  at 
the  Reardon,  14  cents;  at  the  Windsor  Mill  of  the  Canada  Paper 
Company,  the  old  mill,  13  cents;  and  at  the  new  mill  12^  cents. 

Wood  handlers  employed  by  the  International  Paper  Company 
receive  from  18.33  to  22.34  cents  an  hour;  18.33  cents  is  the  mim- 
mum  scale  in  day  work.  Those  employed  in  tour  work  receive  22.34. 
Wood  handlers  at  the  Laurentide  Company  receive  13  cents  an  hour; 
at  the  Reardon,  12)  cents;  and  at  the  Canada  Paper  Company,  12) 
cents  in  both  nulls. 

Millwright  helpers  at  the  International  Paper  Company  receive 
22.34  to  25  cents  an  hour;  at  the  Laurentide,  12  cents;  at  the  Reardon, 
15  cents;  and  at  the  new  miU  of  the  Windsor  Mills,  14  to  15  ^nts. 

Barkers  at  the  International  receive  18.33  to  19  cents  an  hour;  at 
the  Laurentide^  13  cents;  at  the  Reardon,  15  cents;  at  the  old  mill  of 
the  Windsor  Mills,  13  cents,  and  at  the  new  mill  from  12  to  14  cents. 

Truckers,  the  men  who  load  the  paper  in  the  cars,  at  the  Inter- 
national, receive  20  cents  per  hour,  and  at  the  Canada  Paper  Company 
12)  cents. 
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Beatermen  at  the  International  receive  22.34  ceYits  aa'hour;  at  the 
Lauren  tide,  14  cents;  at  the  old  mill  of  the  Canada  Paper  Company, 
12^  cents;  at  the  new  mill,  13  to  14  cents. 

Engineers  employed  by  the  International  receive  33  to  34  cent^ 
an  hour.  The  Laurentide  Paper  Company  pay  $20  per  week.  The 
Canada  Paper  Company  at  the  Windsor  mill  pay  18  cents  per  hour 
at  the  old  mill  and  15  cents  per  hour  at  the  new. 

Grindermen  at  the  International  receive  22.34  cents  an  hour;  at 
the  Laurentide,  15  cents;  and  at  the  Windsor  mills  of  the  Canada 
Paper  Company,  12  J  cents. 

Now,  those  are  figures,  as  I  have  stated,  obtained  by  one  of  our 
executive  officers  this  past  week. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  officer  I 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Horace  Washburn.  ' 

The  CHAmMAN.  What  is  his  position? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Second  vice-president.  He  appeared  before  your 
committee  in  Palmer  Falls. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  Mr.  Washburn;    yes.     I  remember  him. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes;  I  sent  him  last  Monday  to  Canada  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  this  information  first-handed  from  the  men.  He 
returned  Saturday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  all  the  men  in  the  International  Paper  Company 
members  of  your  organization? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  No;  not  fJl  of  them.  There  is  an  organization 
of  paper  makers. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  mean  those  that  are  eligible? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  No;  some  are  with  the  paper  makers'  organi- 
zation. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  percentage  of  those  employed  by  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company  are  union  men? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  In  the  mills  where  we  have  an  organization  I 
should  say  something  like  98  per  cent. 

Mr.  Ryan.  In  what  percentage  of  the  mills  have  you  an  organi- 
zation ? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  We  have  all  but  some  three  or  four,  and  I  under- 
stand they  are  organized  under  the  paper  makers'  organization. 

Mr.  Ryan.  As  to  those  mills  in  Cfanada,  are  they  unionized? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  In  some  of  them  that  I  refer  to  1  believe  the  paper 
makers  have  an  organization  in  the  ground  mill;  I  am  not  positive, 
however. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  they  affiliated  with  your  organization? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  No. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  the  extent  to  which  those  mills  are 
unionized? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Take  the  mills  in  this  cotmtry  outside  of  the  Interna- 
tional, what  percentage  of  them  are  union?  You  drew  your  compari- 
sons I  notice  with  the  International. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  merely  did  that  for  thepurpoae  of  taking  one 
company.  A  great  many  of  them  in  the  East  are  organized.  I 
would  say  the  Great  Northern,  the  Union  Bag,  the  Saint  Croix,  the 
Burgess,  the  Ticonderoga — are  nearly  all  in. 

lk&.  Ryan.  How  about  the  mills  in  the  West? 

Mr.  FrKKGERALD.^  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  them.  I  beUeve  there 
are  a  few  organizations  in  the  West. 
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Mr.  Rtan.  Is  the  wage  paid  to  the  men  whose  occupations  you 
have  mentioned  a  fair  average  of  the  wage  paid  by  mills  throughout 
the  country  ? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  It  is  a  fair  average  paid  by  mills  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  do  you  mean  by  East?  Where  is  your  dividing 
line? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Say,  east  of  Niagara  Falls — ^in  New  England  and 
New  York. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  said  that  in  the  International  the  unskilled  or 
common  labor  received  a  minimum  of  22.34  cents  per  hour? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  only  in  the  union  mills,  is  it?  ^     ^ 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  If  there  are  any  that  are  not  unionized,  I  believe 
they  receive  that  same  scale,  but  those  men  that  may  be  employed 
in  the  various  mUls  wherein  we  have  organized  receive  the  same 
scale  whether  in  or  out  of  the  organization. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Cowles  when  here  stated  that  it  cost  the  Canadian 
mills  as  much  for  labor  per  ton  as  it  did  the  mills  in  the  United  States; 
was  his  statement  correct? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  was  incorrect.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  men  they  employ,  but  I  do  know  from  personal 
experience  they  did  not  receive  the  same  scale. 

The  Chairman.  What  Mr.  Cowles  said^  as  I  remember  it,  was  that 
skilled  labor  in  five  mills  in  Canada  received  as  high  a  wage  as  they 
did  in  the  United  States,  and  so  far  as  his  experience  went  unskilled 
laborers  received  a  higher  wage  than  they  did  here.  But  he  did  not 
compare  the  labor  cost  in  the  mills. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  We  have  never  understood  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cowles  was  referring  to  unskilled  labor  and 
the  cost  of  labor  in  the  forests  in  obtaining  pulp  wood, 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  As  to  that  I  have  no  knowledge. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Walker,  superintendent  of  the  Hudson  mill, 
testified  that  skilled  labor  in  Canada  received  as  much  as  in  the 
United  States,  and  gave  as  a  reason  for  that  that  they  had  to  send 
here  to  the  United  States  to  get  skilled  labor  and  had  to  pay  as  much, 
if  not  more,  to  get  them  to  take  places  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  also  true  that  Mr.  Walker's  only  experi- 
ence was  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  a  new  mill. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  At  Palmers  Falls,  I  believe.  You  understand  in 
Canada  there  are  very  few  mills  where  the  men  work  on  an  eight- 
hour  day.  As  I  tmderstand  it,  there  are  only  two.  I  have  heard  it 
claimed  by  some  that  the  Canadian  manufacturers  paid  as  much  to 
,the  skilledf  help  as  the  manufacturers  did  in  the  United  States;  but 
it  should  be  taRen  into  consideration  that  where  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturer paid  $4  a  day  to  a  machine  tender  he  worked  for  twelve 
hours,  while  the  American  manufacturer  paid  S4  a  day  and  the  men 
only  worked  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  the  only  way  to  make  this  class  of  testimony 
competent  for  this  investigation  would  be  for  us  to  have  the  official 
records  of  the  mills  of  Canada  and  compare  them  with  the  official 
records  of  the  United  States.  I  mean  by  that,  the  pay  rolls  of  the 
various  Canadian  mills,  to  compare  them  with  the  pay  rolls  of  the 
American  manufacturers. 
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I  think  we  ought  to  know  whether  the  men  are  emplo^red  by  the 
eight-hour  or  the  ten-hour  system,  or  whether  they  work  sixty  noius 
or  sixty-five  hours  a  week,  or  what.  Otherwise  the  testimony  can 
not  be  of  much  value. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  hours  that  the  workers 
were  obliged  to  work  in  exclusive  wood-pulp  mills? 

Mr.  FnzoEBAU).  Prior  to  when  ? 

Mr.  Staffobd.  In  the  United  States,  to  which  you  referred  in  your 
opening  statement  after  saying  there  was  no  regular  length  of  time  in 
which  they  were  employed. 

Mr.  FnzoEBALD.  1  want  to  qualify  my  statement  by  saying  I 
intended  to  make  my  statement  apply  more  to  the  mills  in  New 
England  than  in  New  York.  I  want  to  say  that  in  my  experience 
thev  worked  eighty-four  hours  a  week  in  a  great  many  mills,  Sunday 
and  Sunday  night  and  all.  In  fact,  I  have  a  representative  of  our 
organization  with  me,  who,  I  believe,  can  show  jou  that  a  few  years 
ago — ^I  am  not  positive  as  to  this — that  in  a  mill  in  the  United  States 
in  which  he  worked  he  worked  Sunday  night  for  nothing.  He  got  so 
much  per  week  whether  he  worked  Sunday  night  or  did  not:  and  that 
same  mill  to-day  is  paying  22.34  per  hour  as  a  minimum  scale  for  hour 
workers.  I  want  to  qualify  that  statement,  too,  and  say  that  occa- 
sionally they  worked  Sunday  night  during  high-water  periods.  You 
understand  there  are  certain  times  of  the  year  when  the  pulp  mills 
do  not  have  any  water  and  then  when  the  water  comes  they  have  to 
take  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  When  the  water  is  under  normal  conidtions  they 
are  only  worked  for  forty-eight  hours  a  week. 

Mr.  FrrzoEBALD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  How  many  years  ago  were  you  obliged  to  work 
eighty-four  hoius  a  week? 

Mr.  FrrzOEBALD.  I  have  worked  eighty-four  hours  a  week  in  1900. 

The  Chairman.  What  mill  did  you  work  in! 

Mr.  FrrzGEBAU).  Fort  Edward  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  where  you  live? 

Mr.  FrrzoERALD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  president  of  the  union  1 

Mr.  FiTZOERALD.  In  its  present  form  since  January,  1906.  I  have 
been  the  head  of  our  organization  since  1901,  but  dunng  the  year  1901 
and  the  majority  of  1902  I  was  still  in  the  employ  of  me  mill. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  capacity  were  you  employed? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  worked  in  aunost  every  capacity  in  a  ground 
wood  mill. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  last!  ^ 

Mr.  FrrzGERAiD.  On  repairs;  cleaning  up  around. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  a  grinder  man ) 

Mr.  FrrzGERALD.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  about  what  proportion  of  the 
employees  are  in  your  union  and  what  proportion  are  in  the  other 
union! 

Mr.  FrrzoERALD.  What  proportion  of  all  the  employees,  or  tlie 
pulp  workers? 

The  Chairman.  Is  yours  confined  wholly  to  pulp  workers  I 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Nearly  so. 
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The  Chaebman.  How  many  members  have  you  in  your  union? 

Mr.  FrrzoBRALD.  Something  a  little  oyer  6,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  members  there  are  in 
the  paper  and  pulp  workers'. union? 

Mj.  Fitzgerald.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  do  not  believe 
there  are  that  many.  I  think,  although  I  do  not  make  it  as  a  posi- 
tive statement,  that  something  like  80  per  cent  of  the  pulp  workers 
or^nized  are  members  of  our  union. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  your  union  been  in  existence? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  In  its  present  form ,  or  since  it  was  first  organized) 

The  Chairman.  Since  it  was  first  organized. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  From  1901. 

The  Chairman.  Since  that  time  have  you  any  idea  of  the  per- 
centage of  increase  in  wages  of  the  employees  of  the  mill? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  could  answer  that  best  by  saying  that  the 
average  wage  paid  at  that  time  was  12  i  cents  per  hour,  not  only  in 
the  International,  but  I  believe  throughout  the  eastern  part  of  this 
country,  New  England,  and  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  average  wage  in  the  mill  including 
all  skilled  labor,  was  only 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  No  ;  1  am  not  including  the  pulp  workers, 
those  employed  in  pulp  mills. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  the  average  wage  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  22.34  cents  per  hour. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  the  minimum  wages? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes.  12^  cents  was  the  maximum.  I  will 
qualify  that  a  little  b^  saying  that  12}  cents  was  the  maximum 
scale  paid  in  those  particular  mills  with  which  I  am  familiar  at  that 
time.  There  were  men,  screen  men,  who  received  11  cents  and  a 
small  fraction. 

The  Chairman.  That  average  wage  you  gave  was  by  the  hour? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  By  the  hour. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  does  not  show  the  amount  that  a 
man  received  upon  which  he  could  live? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  The  week's  work,  including  Sunday,  was  $7.50; 
that  is,  if  he  was  a  good  man. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  before  your  union  was  organized? 

Mr.  FrrzGERALD.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  would  be  the  average  week's  work  now  1 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Excluding  Sundays  it  would  be  $10.76.  But 
you  do  not  exclude  the  Sunday  night  work  in  a  majority  of  the  pulp 
works.     With  that,  it  would  be  something  Uke  $13. 

The  Chairman.  Before  your  union  was  organized,  how  manv  hours 
constituted  a  day's  work  on  an  average? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  What  we  call  a  twelve-hour  day.  We  worked 
eleven  hours  when  we  worked  in  the  day  and  thirteen  hours  when  we 
worked  in  the  night. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  mills  now  have  eight-hour  labor? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  That  would  be  a  hard  question  for  me  to  answer. 
All  the  tour  workers,  all  men  employed  in  that  part  of  the  mill,  work 
continually. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  what  pro}>ortion  of  the  mills  have  instituted 
eight-hour  labor  where  your  umon  is  in  existence? 
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Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  more  than  one  or  two 
locals  that  have  not  got  the-  eight  hours. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  mills  do  you  have  your 
union  in? 

Mr.  FrrzoERALD.  We  have  something  like  37  or  38  locab.  They 
are  located  in  New  England  and  New  York.  I  can  not  state  just 
what  proportion  of  the  mills  in  the  country  we  have  organizations  in. 

The  (IIhairman.  Have  ^ou  any  locals  in  the  West  or  the  South) 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  any  mills  in  the  West 
or  the  South  have  the  eight-hour  system? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  do  not  know;  I  do  not  believe  they  have. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  mill  was  it  in  New  York  where  you  said  the 
wages  paid  in  1902  were  twelve  cents  an  hour,  and  that  the  wages 
in  the  same  mill  now  are  about  twenty-one  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Cadyville,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Miller.  When  was  the  increase  to  twenty-one  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  That  increase  came  in  two  installments.  One 
of  them,  I  think,  was  in  1906, and  the  other  in  the  latter  part  of  1907. 

Mr.  Miller.  Then  there  was  no  increase  in  wages  from  1902  to 
1906,  was  there? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Not  for  quite  a  while. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  was  the  increase  in  1906? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  do  not  remember  just  what  it  was.  I  think  the 
increase  was  something  like  3  cents  an  hour,  making  the  wage  13  cents. 

Mr.  Miller.  Then  from  1906  to  1907  it  was  what? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  It  jumped  up  to  21  cents. 

Mr.  Miller.  From  13  to  21  cents? 

Mr.  FrrzGERALD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Has  there  been  any  increase  since  1907? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Not  at  anv  particular  mill — only  in  individual 
cases.  There  are  several  men  there  who  have  been  increased  recently, 
and  that  also  applies  to  some  other  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Did  your  mill  change  from  a  two-tour  to  a  Uiree- 
tour  system  in  that  time? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes.  sir;  that  was  the  cause  of  the  increase. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  tnere  any  reduction  in  hours  between  1902  and 
1906  when  this  increase  took  place? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  spoke  of  this  sixty-five-hour  basis,  but  that  did 
not  apply  to  all. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that  sixty-five-hour  basis  incorporated 
in  exclusive  pulp  mills? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  think  in  1902  or  1903. 
I  have  a  record  of  it  at  home,  but  I  do  not  just  remember  now. 

(Thereupon,  at  11  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Tuesday,  May  19,  190S,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Select  Committeb  on  Pulp  and  Papbe  Investigation, 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1908. 

Committee  called  to  order  at  10.15  a.  m.,  Hon.  James  R.  Mann 
presiding. 

The  CStatkman.  May  I  ask  whether  there  are  any  manufacturers 
here  now  who  wish  to  be  heard  further?  I  think  there  were  one  or 
two  here  last  night.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Lyman,  whether  there  are 
any  others? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes;  I  think  there  are  a  number.  Mr.  Taylor,  I 
think,  wants  to  be  heard,  and  also  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  I  think  there  are  a 
number  of  printing  men. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  some  official  testimony  that  we  want  to 

fet  in,  and  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  tlus  morning,  in  order  to 
aye  it  appear  in  the  record,  to  proceed  with  that  testimony  first. 
Before  proceeding,  howeyer,  1  haye  a  letter  here  from  Mr.  Walker, 
superintendent  of  the  Hudson  Riyer  mill  of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  reading  as  follows  [reads]: 

International  Paper  Company, 

Palmer,  N.  F.,  May  It,  1908. 
Hon.  Ja8.  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  correct  an  error  made  in  testimony  given  by  the  writer  before 
your  committee  on  your  late  visit  to  Corinth  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  wages  paid  the 
employees  of  Uie  Brompton  mill  in  Canada  during  my  connection  with  that  company. 

I  believe  that  I  stated  that  the  employees  received  15  cents  per  hour.  This  was  an 
error.  What  I  intended  to  state  was  that  $1.50  per  day  was  paid,  and  as  twelve  hours 
were  worked  for  this  wage,  it  would  make  the  hourly  rate  12}  cents  instead  of  15  cents. 

The  reason  for  my  getting  these  rates  confused  was  due  to  the  custom  in  vogue  here 
for  a  numbor  of  years  in  basing  the  wage  on  an  hourly  rate. 

I  would  say  further  in  regard  to  this  matter  that  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  the 
day  laborers— lliat  is,  men  working  ten  hours  per  day — ^received  the  same  rate  per  hour 
as  the  tour  workers,  or  12}  cents. 

Please  have  my  testimony  corrected  as  per  above. 

Yours,  very  truly,  C.  W.  Walker, 

Superintendent. 

Also  a  letter  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  industrial  statistics  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

(Following  is  the  letter  referred  to:) 

Department  of  Internal  Affairs, 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics, 

Harrisburg,  May  IS,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  May  12,  addressed  to  the  commissioner  of  labor,  this 
fitate,  has  been  referred  to  this  bureau. 

We  regret  very  much  to  be  compelled  to  advise  you  that  we  are  not  in  position  to 
supply  you  with  the  data  which  you  asked  for  in  relation  to  the  manufacture  and  price 
of  pulp  and  paper. 
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Our  statdfltics  relating  to  the  paper  mills  of  our  State  are  not  yet  in  hand,  and  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  furnish  anything  of  an  authentic  nature  pertaining  to  present  conditions 
for  several  months. 
Regretting  exceedingly  that  we  can  not  serve  you  at  this  moment,  we  are, 
Sincerely,  yours, 

J.  L.  Rocket,  Cfttef. 

Also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  Forester,  which  will  appear 
in  the  record. 

(Following  is  the  letter  referred  to:) 

U.  S.  Department  op  Agriculture,  Forest  Service, 

Washington,  May  8,  1908, 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Dear  Mr.  Mann:  Your  letters  of  May  5  are  received.  The  Forost  Service  wiU  be  very 
glad  to  furnish  the  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Ffl^er  Investigation  all  the  infor- 
mation available  on  the  different  topics  indicated.  These  data  will  be  compiled  as 
soon  as  possible  in  suitable  form  for  inserting  in  the  hearings  of  the  committee.  Wlien 
the  information  is  ready  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  a  representative  of  the  Forest 
Service  appear  before  the  committee  to  make  any  additional  statement  that  is  neces- 
sarv. 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  am  sending  to  you,  under  separate  cover,  twelve 
copies  each  of  Circulars  120  and  122. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  Gifford  Pinchot, 

Forester. 

Also  a  letter  from  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  which  has  in  it  some  information  which 
I  think  will  be  of  value  to  the  committee. 

(Following  is  the  letter  referred  to:) 

Department  of  CoMifBRCB  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Manufactures, 

Washington,  May  11  y  1908. 

Dear  Sir:  I  send  you  herewith  a  few  numbers  of  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports 
containing  reports  from  consular  olficcrs  on  wood  pulp  and  paper,  and  also  volume  No. 
19  of  Special  Consular  Reports,  entitled  '*  Paper  in  foreign  countries."  This  volume 
was  issued  eight  years  ago,  ana  consists  of  reports  in  response  to  interrogatories  pro- 
pounded by  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 

An  inquiry  came  to  this  bureau  from  that  of  Statistics,  to  whom  a  letter  was  addressed 
requesting  information  as  to  prices  of  printing  paper  in  the  principal  European  coun- 
tries. No  reports  have  reached  this  bureau  containing  information  of  the  character 
you  desire,  and  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  w  as  so  informed.  Since  then  1  have  had  the 
files  searched,  and  thought  the  documents  sent  herewith  might  be  serviceable  to  you. 
Respectfully, 

John  M.  Carbon,  Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives. 

STATEMENT  OF  H£.  S.  N.  D.  NOBTH,  DIBECTOB  OF  THE  CENSUS. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way.  Mr.  North. 

Mr,  North.  The  reason  for  which  I  requested  a  nearing  before 
this  committee  was  to  make  a  reply  to  a  letter  sent  by  Mr.  Herman 
Ridder  on  March  9  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  sim- 
ultaneously distributed  to  every  newspaper  in  the  country.  -I  have 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Bidder's^  letter  m  my  nand,  and  if  it  is  not  already 
in  the  record  I  suppose  it  ought  to  go  there. 

The  Chaibmak.  It  is  in  the  record,  and  appears  on  page  217  of  the 
hearings. 
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Mr.  North.  And  also  my  letter  to  Mr.  Dalzell,  to  which  it  refers? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  there  also. 

Mr.  North.  This  letter  of  Mr.  Ridder's  to  the  President  accuses 
the  Director  of  the  Census  of  ofRcial  dereliction  in  having  issued  a 
false  and  misleading  series  of  figures  officially,  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  group  of  combitiations  which  are  aiming  to  add  $60,000,000 
per  ft-Timmi  to  the  burdens  of  printers  and  publishers. 

Now,  it  may  be  immaterial,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Director  of 
the  Census  has  never  communicated  officially  with  Congress  on  this 
subject.  The  letter  to  which  Mr.  Bidder  alludes  was  a  private,  per- 
sonal letter  addressed  by  me  to  Mr.  Dalzell  in  response  to  a  request 
which  he  made  of  me  to  obtain  for  him  certain  figures.  Mr.  Dalzell 
called  upon  me  personaUy  and  asked  for  these  prices  of  news  paper  for 
a  series  of  years.  He  said  he  desired  them,  as  I  recollect  it,  to  reply 
to  a  letter  of  a  correspondent  who  was  a  publisher  in  his  Congressional 
district,  and  that  he  wished  them  in  a  nurry.  I  told  him  that  the 
Census  Office  had  no  official  figures  whatever  on  thissubject.  "  Well," 
he  said,  "  can't  vou  get  them  tor  me  from  some  other  source  ?"  I  told 
him  that  I  would  try  to  do  so.  In  making  that  answer  I  made  the  answer 
that  I  always  make  to  everybody  who  asks  for  information.  If  we  do 
not  have  official  information  to  give  to  inquirers,  we  get  the  best  that 
we  can,  and  always  inform  them  of  the  soiurce  of  our  information.  In 
this  case  the  source  given  for  the  Quotations  of  paper  prices  which  I 
suppUed  Mr.  Dalzell  was  the  Paper  Trade  Joiurnal,  which  I  knew  to  be 
a  reputable  trade  journal.  It  has  been  in  existence  for  some  forty 
years,  and  the  integritv  of  its  market  quotations  was  never  questioned 
to  my  knowledge  until  Mr.  Ridder  denounced  them  as  "false  and  mis- 
leading" and  "worthless  and  secondary."  Mr.  Ridder  expresses 
his  doubt  in  this  letter  as  to  whether  the  Director  of  the  Census  went 
to  newspapers,  manufacturers^  or  jobbers  for  information  at  first  hand 
on  this  subject.  The  man  I  did  go  to  was  Mr.  Charles  W.  Rantoul,  jr., 
of  New  York,  who  is  both  a  manufacturer,  jobber,  and  commission 
dealer  in  paper,  who  was  for  a  long  time  secretary  of  the  American 
Paper  Manufacturers'  Association,  who  was  the  expert  agent  who 
made  a  special  report  on  the  paper  and  pulp  manufacture  for  the 
Twelfth  Census,  and  whom  I  have  known  for  years  as  a  gentleman  of 
the  highest  integrity  and  intelligence. 

So  fitr  as  going  to  newspapers  or  manufacturers  to  inauire  the  prices 
they  were  paying  during  tnese  years  for  paper,  I  had  no  authority 
under  the  law  to  make  any  such  request  of  any  of  them,  and  if  1 
had  made  an  attempt  to  get  these  figures  from  their  private  books, 
I  should  have  doubtless  been  informed  that  I  was  impertinent 
and  had  no  right  whatever  to  make  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Ridder  m  this  letter  alludes  to  the  fact  that  certain  years  are 
omitted  from  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  quotations  hi  regard  to  the 
prices,  and  says 

The  Chairman.  He  alludes  to  the  fact  that  they  are  omitted  in 
your  list  of  quotations.  He  does  not  say  they  are  omitted  in  the 
Paper  Trade  Journal  ? 

Mr.  North.  He  does  not,  sir.  The  quotations  given  in  my  letter 
to  Mr.  Dalzell  covered  all  the  years  that  were  covered  in  the  quotations 
of  the  Paper  Trade  Journal.  During  that  period  of  time  they  published 
no  quotations  on  this  subject.    Just  why  they  did  not  publish  these 
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quotations  I  am  not  aware,  but  I  made  some  inquiry  of  the  present 
editor  when  I  was  in  New  York  recently,  and  he  said  tnat  he  could  not 
say,  because  he  was  not  at  that  time  the  editor  of  the  paper;  but  if  the 
committee  desires  to  know  why  the  quotations  were  omitted  by  the 
Paper  Trade  Jouroal  during  those  years,  I  have  no  doubt  it  can  find 
out  by  summoning  the  publishers. 

The  quotations  given  were  distinctly  stated  not  only  to  be  from 
the  Paper  Trade  Journal,  but  to  be  the  prices  at  which  dealers  were 
selling  news  paper  at  the  dates  named — that  is  to  say,  in  ordinary 
quantities  and  in  the  open  market.  This  important  fact  Mr.  Ridder 
ignores.  He  is  talking  about  news  print  prices  under  special  and 
private   contracts   directly  between   manufacturers  and   newspaper 

Sublishers,  which  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  The  Paper  Trade 
oumal  quotations  have  no  reference  to  prices  named  im  such  private 
contracts,  which  prices  do  not  reflect  current  market  values,  and  are 
not  the  prices  casual  purchasers  pay  for  paper  in  the  regular  markets. 
To  illustrate:  The  dealers'  prices  for  news  print  are  to-day  2.60  cents 
per  pound;  a  certain  New  York  paper  is  now  paying  1.85  cents  per 
pound,  under  a  five-year  contract  wnich  has  still  some  time  to  run. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  probably  you  are  misinformed  about  that. 
What  paper  is  that? 

Mr.  NOETH.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  at  Uberty  to  name  the 
paper. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  well,  but  you  are  required  to  do  it. 

Mr.  NoETH.  I  am  informed,  and  my  informant  was  Mr.  Rantoul, 
that  the  paper  in  question  was  the  New  York  American. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  paying  1 .88  cents;  that  is  a  Hearst  paper. 

Mr.  NoETH.  This  pnvate  contract  does  not  represent  the  current 
market  price  of  paper,  and  is  no  more  a  clue  to  the  public  price  than 
rebate  freight  rates  granted  certain  shippers  would  be  a  clue  to  regular 
freight  schedules. 

Mr.  Ridder  also  ignores  the  further  qualifying  statement  in  my 
letter  that  ''the  large  contracts  with  daily  newspapei*s  would  prob- 
ably average  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  cent  per  pound  less  than 
the  prices  shown  in  the  tables."  This  statement  at  once  reconciles 
dijBFerences  of  from  $5  to  $10  per  ton  in  the  quotations  of  the  Paper 
Trade  Journal  and  the  contract  prices  per  ton  alleged  by  Mr.  Ridder 
to  have  been  actually  paid  by  the  great  newspapers  of  New  York.  As 
thus  qualified,  the  quotations  furnished  Mr.  Dalzell  undoubtedljr  rep- 
resent more  accurately  than  Mr.  Ridder^s  figiires  the  prices  paid  by 
purchasers  in  the  open  market  at  the  dates  named  by  the  average 
customer  having  no  special  contract. 

I  am  assured  oy  men  who  should  know,  that  the  quotations  given 
are  a  safer  index  to  the  periodical  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  news 
paper  than  any  figures  based  upon  private  and  special  contracts.  Of 
course,  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  that  such  is  the  fact;  but  Mr. 
Ridder  had  offered  no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  and  I  am  informed 
that  the  figures  which  Mr.  Ridder  himself  contrasted  with  my  own  are 
a  very  inaccurate  statement  of  prices  which  prevailed  at  the  dat^s 
given. 

Abundant  evidence  that  private  newspaper  contracts  afford  no  clue 
to  actual  market  values  or  current  prices  appears  in  the  reports  made 
to  the  Census  by  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  coimtry.  I  have  exam- 
ined these  reports  in  the  case  of  some  40  daily  newspapers  pubUshed 
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in  the  chief  cities  of  the  cotrntr^,  with  circulations  varring  from  3.000 
to  500,000.  I  find  that  the  price  per  pound  paid  by  these  journals  in 
1900  varied  from  3  cents  in  one  instance  to  1.6  cents  in  another,  and 
that  practically  ever^  fractional  price  between  these  two  extremes 
was  paid  by  the  remainder.  The  correctness  of  the  figures  given  was 
certified  to  by  the  publisher  or  his  representative.  I  dte  these  facts 
as  tending  to  show  that  the  prices  any  newspaper  or  group  of  news- 
papers may  be  paying  for  paper  at  a  particular  time  is  no  clue  to  the 
market  pnce  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Eidder  accuses  me  of  having  served  the  purposes  of  ^'a  group 
of  combinations  which  are  aimine  to  add  $60,000,000  per  annum  to 
the  burdens  of  printers  and  publi^ers."  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
significance  of  these  quotations,  in  whatever  relation  they  may  bear 
to  the  controversy  in  which  Mr.  Bidder  is  engaged.  I  do  know  that 
no  statistics  have  ever  been  compiled  or  pubushed  by  the  Census 
Office  with  any  reference  whatsoever  to  their  effect  upon  private 
interests,  or  with  any  other  purpose  than  to  promulgate  the  truth, 
so  far  as  could  be  ascertained;  and  I  am  profoundly  convinced  that 
any  individual  who,  for  purposes  ^  of  his  own,  misrepresents  or  dis- 
credits bj  perversion  or  on  insufficient  data  the  conduct  of  a  Govern- 
ment official  not  only  does  a  grievous  personal  wrong,  but  actually 
injures  the  Government  itself  bj  exciting  public  suspicion  of  its  good 
faith  and  administrative  integrity. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  North,  I  think  aU  members  of  the  committee, 
having  had  reason  frequently  to  call  upon  different  officials  of  the 
Government  for  ioformation  of  various  kinds,  appreciate  the  desire 
of  officials  to  furnish  information  which  they  may  not  have  received 
officially  in  their  Departments,  and  that  they  frequently  seek  infor- 
mation from  outside  sources,  because  they  have  better  facilities 
for  doing  that  than  Members  of  Congress  have.  I  think  myself  there 
would  be  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  anyone  who  is  familiar  with 
the  method  of  carrying  on  business  between  the  legislative  and  the 
administrative  branches  of  the  Government  to  criticise  them.  Still 
your  letter,  where  you  undoubtedly  were  endeavoring  to  furnish 
the  best  iniormation,  and  where  you  relied  upon  information  which 
you  had  received,  and  where  I  think  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  average  prices  at  which  paper  was  sold  were — your 
letter  states  that  up  to  1896  the  figures  represent  the  prices  at  which 
dealers  were  selling  news  paper,  and  since  1896  the  figures  represent 
the  prices  that  the  miUs  were  selling  news-print  paper,  and  he  took 
that,  I  suppose 

Mr.  North.  That  statement  is  as  an  extract  from  Mr.  Rantoul's 
letter  to  met 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  You  state  in  your  letter  *' you  can  therefore 
rely  upon  the  figures  as  accurate;"  that  is,  I  take  it,  you  believed  the 
figures  to  be  accurate,  supposing  there  was  no  question  about  it. 

Mtr.  North.  I  had  no  idea  there  was  any  question  about  that. 

The  CHAIR114N.  And  you  probably  had  not  gone  quite  as  deep  into 
the  subject  as  to  prices  of  news  paper  as  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association,  or  even  as  tnis  committee  has  endeavored  to 

got 

Mr.  North.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  have  it  in  my  mind  that 
there  was  any  controversy  on  this  subject. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  supposed. 
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Mr.  North.  I  never  expected  to  hear  from  the  letter  again. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  is  that  all? 

Mr.  North.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  May  I  submit  a  sample  of 
the  Paper  Trade  Journal  1 

The  Chairman.  What  date  is  it;  we  have  sample  copies  before  us. 

Mr.  North.  The  date  following  the  publication  of  Mr.  Ridder's 
letter  of  March  12. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  put  a  lot  of  excerpts  in  the  record  from 
that. 

Mr.  North.  Very  well. 

STATEMEirr  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  H.  STETTABT,  CHIEE  STATISTICIAN, 

BVBEAir  OF  THE  CENSUS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Steuart,  will  you  give  the  stenographer  your 
namet 

Mr.  Steuart.  William  M.  Steuart. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  jour  position? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Chief  statistician  for  manufactures  in  the  Census 
Bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  had  sent 
out  to  newspapers? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  I  have,  and  a  copy  of  the  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  No:  just  the  letter. 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  letter  only  came  to  me  incidentally,  as  it  hap- 
pened to  be  returned  with  some  of  the  schedules. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  put  a  copy  of  that  letter  in  the 
record.  On  May  6  I  sent,  by  direction  of  the  committee,  the  follow- 
ing letter. 

(Following  is  the  letter  referred  to:) 

Selbot  GoMiirrrBX  on  Pulp  and  Pafbr  Intbstioation, 

HOUSB  OF  RSPRBSBNTATIVBft, 

Washingttm,  D.  C,  J/dy  6,  1908, 

Dear  Sir:  The  select  committee  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives  to  make 
investigation  of  various  matters  connected  with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  wood  pulp 
and  pnnt  paper  and  the  effect  of  the  existing  tariff  duty  on  production,  price,  etc., 
desires  to  obtain  reliable  and  definite  information  from  persons  who  are  coenizantof 
facts  within  their  own  knowledge.  The  committee  desires  to  report  back  to  Uie  House 
before  the  close  of  the  present  session  of  Congress  if  possible.  To  that  end  the  com- 
mittee hopes  to  obtain  as  much  information  as  poesiole  within  the  shortest  space  of 
time  and  bees  leave  to  request  that  you  will  answer  the  questions  on  the  form  herewitii 
inclosed  and  return  to  the  committee  at  once. 

If  for  any  reason  you  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  answer  any  of  the  in<]uiTi«^  we  hope 
you  will  return  answers  to  the  others.  The  purpose  of  the  committee  in  making 
these  inquiries  is  to  obtain  valuable  information  speedily,  and  in  this  respect  the  com- 
mittee, of  course,  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  newspaper  publishers,  to  whom  Uie 
inquiries  are  sent. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Chairman. 

This  letter  was  sent  to  a  lai^e  number  of  newspaper  publishers 
throughout  the  country  through  Mr.  Byron  S.  Adams,  the  direction 
being  to  send  to  all  publishers  of  publications  listed  in  the  newspaper 
directory  having  a  circulation  of  1,500  or  more.  What  number  were 
sent? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-two. 

The  Chaibman.  These  letters  contained  a  schedule.  Can  you 
furnish  us  a  copy  of  the  schedule! 
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Mr.  Stsuabt.  Yes. 

The  Chaibmak.  That  may  also  be  put  in  Hie  record. 

(FoUowing  is  a  copy  of  the  schedule  referred  to:) 


FUI^  AND  PAPSB  INVE8TIOATION. 


Name  of  publication? 

Where  publiehed? 

Political  affiliations?  - 


State  phce  now  paid  for  newe-print  pap^  per  hundredweight  and  for  what  quantity 

and  whether  delivered . 

Rolls  or  sheets? . 

Car  lots  or  less? , 

Price  paid — 


January  1, 1907? 
January  1, 1905? 
January  1, 1900? 
January  1, 1897? 
January  1, 1894? 
January  1, 1890? 


If  jou  have  a  contract  for  paper,  give  its  date  and  duration,  and  the  company  or  mill 
furnishing  the  paper? . 

Does  your  knowled^  of  the  situation  lead  you  to  say  that,  ior  the  benefit  and  pro- 
tection of  the  publishing  interests  ol  the  United  States,  the  present  tariff  on  mechanic- 
ally eround  wood  pulp  of  one-twelfth  of  1  cent  per  poimd,  and  on  unbleached  chemical 
woioa  pulp  of  one-sixth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  on  ordinary  news  printing  paper  of 
three-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  should  be  at  once  removed,  regardless  of  the  interests 
of  Ihe  pulp  and  paper  inaustry  and  of  the  hours  of  labor,  wages  paid,  and  labor  em- 
ployed in  that  industry? . 

Date . 


Name 

State  of  — 
County  of 


,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  the  foregoing  answers  are 


true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this day  of ,  A.  D.  1908. 

[b»al.]  — 


The  Chaibmak.  Those  returns  as  they  came  Id  were  turned  over 
to  you,  Mr.  Steuart,  by  my  office? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaikman.  Have  you  made  a  compilation  of  the  returns  t 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  compilation  b  it;  is  it  arrajiged 
by  States? 

Mr*  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  by  political  alBSliationst  .  *- 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  a  sample  of  the  way  the  arrangement  is 
there? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  have  before  me  a  table  that  shows  the  number 
of  newspapers  that  have  answered  this  inquiry,  arranged  by  political 
affiliations. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  answers  which  were  received  by  us 
up  to  last  Saturday  night? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir.  Up  to  that  time  1,191  papers  had  an- 
swered. Of  that  number  887  were  sufficiently  complete  to  enable  us 
to  tabulate  the  information^  and  804  were  so  d^ectiye  that  we  could 
not  tabulate  the  inf ormatioui  or  which  contained  no  information 
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except  an  answer  to  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  tariff  on  wood  pnlp 
should  or  should  not  be  removed.  Therefore  only  thfe  887  papers 
are  considered  in  this  tabulation;  the  others  have  been  disregarded. 

The  table  to  which  I  refer  is  known  as  Table  No.  2,  and  gives  the 
number  of  Eepublican  and  Democratic  papers  who  answered  this 
inquiry  and  the  number  of  other  classes  or  papers.  It  shows  the 
present  average  price  per  himdredweight  of  paper  purchased  in  rolls 
and  in  sheets,  respectively,  whether  freight  was  or  was  not  paid  on 
that  paper,  how  it  was  shipped,  whether  m  carload  lots  or  in  less,  and 
the  average  price  per  hundredweight  on  January  1  for  the  years  1907, 
1905,  1900,  1897,  1894,  and  1890.  Also  whether  the  paper  was  or 
was  not  purchased  on  contract,  together  with  the  answers  to  the 
inquiry  concerning  the  removal  of  the  tariff.  The  information  is 
summarized  by  States  in  this  table. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  give  us  the  way  it  runs  in  a  certain 
State. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Well,  take  a  large  State — New  York.  Answers  were 
received  from  53  RepublicsLn  papers,  21  Democratic  papers^  and  45 
papers  of  other  or  no  political  affiliations.  The  average  price  of  all 
varieties  of  paper  purchased  by  these  newspapers  was  $2.85  per 
hundredweight.  Fifty  papers  purchased  the  paper  in  roUs^  at  an  aver- 
age of  $2.55  per  hundredweignt.  Sixty-nine  purchased  it  in  sheets, 
paying  an  average  of  $3.06  per  hundredweight.  Seventy-one  stated 
that  the  freight  was  included  in  this  price,  27  that  the  freight  was 
not  included,  and  21  did  not  give  any  information  in  regard  to  freight. 
Forty-five  said  that  the  paper  was  shipped  in  carload  lots;  74  that 
it  was  shipped  in  less  than  carload  lots.  On  January  1,  1907,  106 
papers  reported  that  the  average  price  was  $2.45  per  hundredweight; 
on  January  1,  1905,  89  papers  reported  that  the  average  price  was 
$2.41;  on  January  1,  1900,  56  papers  reported  that  the  average  price 
was  $2.35;  on  January  1,  1897,  39  reported  the  average  price  at 
$2.19;  on  January  1,  1894,  32  reported  the  average  price  at  $2.59, 
and  on  January  1,  1890,  26  reported  the  average  price  as  $3.24. 

Fifty-four  papers  purchase  paper  under  contract;  52  do  not,  and 
13  did  not  answer  this  inquiry. 

Sixty-e^ht  said  that  the  tariff  should  be  removed;  13  that  it  should 
not;  14  did  not  answer  the  inquiry,  and  24  were  noncommittal  in 
in  answering  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  reference  to  those  papers,  do  you  remem- 
ber whether  they  are  all  newspapers,  or  part  of  tnem  are  weekly 
magazines  or  trade  papers? 

Mr.  Steuaet.  The  schedule  does  not  make  inquiry  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  pubUcation. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  it  does  not  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  Steuart.  And  we  could  not  tell. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  I  gave  the  directions,  which  of  course 
was  done  without  very  much  information  on  our  part  at  the  time,  I 
did  not  make  a  distinction  between  the  class  of  papers  which  would 
use  ordinary  news-print  paper  and  those  which  might  use  a  higher 
grade  of  paper.  From  some  ofi  the  replies  of  a  few  letters  that  have 
come  to  me  personaUy  I  judged  that  those  inquiries  were  sent  to  some 
publishers  \mo  use  a  very  high  grade  of  paper,  and  I  was  wondering 
whether  any  of  those  papers  replied  or  not. 
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Mr.  Steuabt.  I  think  so.  The  detail  given  for  each  paper  by 
States  would  develop  that  to  some  extent. 

Mr,  Sims.  Does  the  tabulation  show  what  number  of  Republican 
papers  answered  on  the  tariff  and  what  number  of  Democratic  papeis 
answered  both  ways? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No  ;  it  does  not  develop  that  detail.  We  have  the 
number  of  Democratic  papers  answermg  in  the  total  number  of 
papers  that  stated  the  tanff  should  be  removed,  but  not  the  number  of 
Democratic  papers  that  said  it  should  or  should  not  be  removed. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  thought  you  had  that  information  in  the  original 
plan? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No;  but  we  can  do  that. 

Mr.^iMS.  In  order  to  have  the  sentiment  of  the  EepubUcan  and 
Democratic  papers  separately,  we  ought  to  know  the  answers  upon 
that  subject. 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  tabulation,  -and  the  statement 
can  be  prepared  in  a  few  hours. 

The  CHAIR14AN.  There  are  more  answeos  that  may  have  to  be  tabu- 
lated. 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  was  Table  No.  2.  Table  No.  1  is  the  summari- 
zation of  the  number  of  RepubUcan  and  Democratic  papers  to  which 
the  inquiry  was  sent,  the  number  of  Complete  schedules  received  and 
tabulated,  and  the  number  not  tabulated.  I  think  that  should  be  in 
the  record.  • 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  that  may  be  put  in  the  record. 

(This  and  the  other  tables  compiled  from  the  reports  of  newspapers 
will  appear  in  the  record  for  a  subsequent  date.  As  it  is  probable  that 
additional  reports  will  be  received  and  included  in  the  tabulation,  the 
results  may  differ  slightly  from  the  figures  quoted  by  Mr.  Steuart.) 

Mr.  Steuart.  Table  No.  3  deals  with  the  range  in  prices.  It  shows 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  price  reported  by  the  different  papers. 
These  statistics  are  also  shown  by  States,  and  if  you  desire  I  can  read 
the  total  for  New  York,  which  will  illustrate  the  table. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  highest  present  price  quoted  for  paper  in  New 
York  was  $3.75  per  hundredweight.  There  were  two  newspapers  in 
the  State  reporting  this  price.  The  lowest  present  price  was  $2.10 
per  hundredweight^and  tnere  were  two  papers  reporting  this  price. 

The  Chairman.  Evidently  the  New  York  Times  did  not  do  us  the 
honor  to  report  on  this  schedule. 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  will  show  in  the  detailed  tabulation  if  you  desire 
to  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  made  the  remark  for  Mr.  Norris's  benefit. 

Mr.  Sims.  Did  the  Hearst  papers  make  report  of  any  kind ) 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  don't  know.  I  have  not  looked  through  the  tabu- 
lations for  that. 

The  highest  price  on  January  1,  1907,  was  $3.35.  That  was  re- 
ported by  one  paper.  The  lowest  price  quoted  was  $1.85,  and  that 
was  reported  by  one  paper.  The  highest  price  on  January  1,  1905, 
was  $3.50,  quoted  by  one  paper,  and  the  lowest  $1.88,  quoted  by  one 
paper.  The  highest  price  on  January  1, 1900,  was  $3.50,  quoted  by 
two  papers,  and  the  lowest  $1.85,  quoted  by  one  paper.  Tne  highest 
price  on  January  1,  1897,  was  $3,  quoted  by  two  papera,  and  the  low- 
est price  $1.65,  quoted  by  one  paper.    The  highest  price  on  January 
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1,  1894,  was  $4,  quoted  by  one  paper,  and  the  lowest  price  $1.27, 
quoted  by  one  paper.  The  highest  price  on  January  1.  1890,  was  S6, 
quoted  by  one  paper,  and  the  lowest  price  $1.65,  quotea  by  one  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  go  over  those  schedules 
again  and  throw  out  the  list  of  trade  papers,  or  the  papers  that  are 
printed  on  a  higher  grade  of  paper  than  tne  ordinary  news-print 
paper? 

Mr.  Steuart.  To  do  that  I  would  have  to  compare  each  schedule 
with  the  newspaper  directory  and  identify  them  as  daily  papers. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  not  be  a  daily  paper,  but  you  can  usually 
teU  by  the  name. 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  could  select  a  great  many  of  them,  most  of  tiiem 
perhaps,  and  get  them  all  out.  " 

The  Chairman.  We  may  want  to  have  that  done. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Table  No.  4  is  the  detailed  tabulation  for  each  news- 
paper. That  is  by  States.  It  gives  the  name  of  the  city  in  which  the 
paper  is  published,  the  name  of  the  publication,  and  facts  similar  to 
those  that  I  have  read  frt>m  the  summarization.  It  also  has  a 
memoranda  along  the  same  line  of  each  newspaper,  giving  some 
additional  information  that  the  publisher  furnished  m  explanation  of 
the  figures  he  had  given. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  those  replies  were  jnade  in  confidence, 
were  they  not? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  could  only  find  two  that  stated  that  they  consid- 
ered the  information  confidential,  and  in  these  cases  I  haveomitted 
the  names  of  the  papers. 

The  Chairman,  l  noticed  some  letters  sent  to  me — I  say  "some 
letters,'*  I  remember  noticing  one  that  I  came  near  having  published. 

Mr.  Steuart.  This  is  quite  a  detailed  tabulation.  It  gives  all  the 
information  that  was  reported  on  the  schedule  of  each  paper.  Maybe 
you  would  desire  to  have  it  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  not  insert  these  tables  that  you  have 
presented  in  to-day's  record.  Please  have  them  taken  to  the  Print- 
mg  Office,  and  obtain  the  Printing  Office  proof  to  see  that  it  ia  cor- 
rect. We  con  have  them  put  into  the  record  later,  and  just  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  the  statistics  that  have 
been  furnished  to  date  in  reply  to  your  inquiry. 

In  connection  with  the  schedule,  a  number  of  papers  sent  letters 
of  explanation  of  their  statistics,  and  made  su<2:gestions  in  r^ard  to 
the  investigation.  Two  of  these  letters  intimated  that  the  imorma- 
tion  should  be  be  treated  as  confidential. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  not  disclose  that. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Thev  are  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  charge  of  them. 

ifr.  Steuart.  The  remaining  letters  we  have  arranged  so  far  as 

Eossible  by  topics,  and  we  have  four  topics  here  in  which  the  letters 
ave  been  grouped;  one  relates  to  "pnces  and  combinations,"  one 
to  ''contracts,"  one  to  "general  conmients,"  and  one  to  the  "removal 
of  the  tariff  from  wood  pulp." 

The  Chairman.  I  thmk  we  had  better  delay  the  publication  of 
these  letters  until  the  tables  go  in. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Then  I  will  arrange  for  those  letters  as  well  as  the 
tables. 
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The  CeAtltMAN.  Yes;  after  the  proof  is  corrected  please  bring  us 
the  proofs  and  we  will  insert  it  in  the  record,  together  with  the  letters 
and  other  information  that  we  have  at  hand.  I  have  a  number  of 
other  letters  to  go  in. 

Have  jou  an3rthin^  else,  Mr.  Steuartt 

Mr.  Steuart.  Mr.  Mann^  on  May  5  you  made  inquiry  of  the  Director 
of  the  Census  for  certain  mformation.     Do  you  wish  me  to  give  it? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  it. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes.    [Reads:] 

Mat  5, 1908. 
Hon.  8.  N.  D.  North, 

Director  of  the  CennUf  City. 

Dbab  Mb.  Nobth:  I  inclose  you  a  memorandum  tea  some  infonnation  which  I 
should  like  to  have  prepared,  as  far  as  can  be  done  by  your  service,  for  presentation 
to  the  Special  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation  at  an  early  date.  If 
tables  are  prepared,  can  they  be  prepared  so  that  they  can  be  inserted  m  pages  of 
ordinary  size  in  our  hearinj^s?  I  would  like  to  have  some  one  prepared  to  come 
before  us  when  the  informatioa  is  ready. 
Youra,  sincerely, 

.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 
CJunrman  Select  CommitUe  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Invettigation, 


[AO  atatistics  on  tonnage  basis.] 

• 

Quantity  and  coet  of  paper  manufactured  in  United  States,  1900-1905. 

Same  as  to  news-print  paper. 

Same  as  to  other  Kinds  of  paper. 

Cost  per  ton  of  above. 

Same  as  to  different  kinds  of  wood  pulp  and  fiber. 

Same  as  to  pulp  and  fiber  sold. 

Quantity  and  cost  of  paper  used  by  newspapers. 

Same  as  to  other  industries  using  paper,  giving  cost  per  ton  and  per  hundredweight. 

Results  of  inquiry  (X5-211). 

List  of  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the  United  States. 

Same  not  in  operation  since  April  1,  1907. 

This  is  the  reply  of  the  IMrector  to  that  letter.    Shall  I  read  it  I 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 
Mr.  Stuart  (reads:) 

Department  of  Commercb  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  the  CENsifs, 
Waskingionf  May  18, 1908, 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives  J  WasMnatony  D.  C, 

Dear  Mr.  Mann:  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  the  5th  instant,  I  inclose 
statements  which  show  the  total  quantity  and  value  per  ton  of  the  different  varieties 
of  paper  and  wood  pulp  reported  as  manufactured  dunng  the  census  years  of  1900  and 
19(fe;  also  the  total  quantity  and  cost  of  paper  reported  as  used  hy  newspaper  estab- 
lishments during  the  census  year. 

The  census  of  1900  covered  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1900,  and  that  of  1905 
covered  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31,  1904.  Hie  manufacturers  making 
the  census  reports  were  given  the  privilege  of  furnishing  statistics  for  the  census  year 
or  the  business  year  of  the  establishment  which  most  nearly  conforms  to  the  census 
year. 

The  average  value  per  ton  of  paper  and  of  wood  pulp  manufactured  is  based  upon 
the  total  number  of  tons  and  the  total  value  reported  to  the  census.  This  value  has  no 
relation  to  the  prices  at  which  paper  was  actually  sold  during  the  year  in  question. 
The  census  inouiry  concerning  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  wood  pulp  is  made  in 
connection  witn,  and  forms  a  part  of,  the  general  census  of  manufactures,  which  relates 
to  all  branches  of  industry,  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  us^a  uniform  schedule.  This 
schedule  called  for  the  total  value  or  price  of  the  product  at  the  mill  and  covered  all 
classes  of  products  manufactured  dunng  the  year,  whether  sold  during  that  time  or 
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not.    It  is  probable  that  in  otnne  instances  this  value  represents  the  actual  amount 
received  for  the  product,  including  freight  and  sellixig  expenses.    In  other  cases  it  is 

Sossible  that  it  represents  the  value  f.  o.  b.  at  the  mill.  Further,  the  census  inquiry 
id  not  attempt  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  manufacture,  the  object  being  to  secure  general 
statistics  which  would  show  the  mag^tude  of  the  different  industries.  To  develop 
these  general  statistics  the  schedule  included  inquiries  concerning  the  cost  of  mate- 
rials and  supplies  used  during  the  year,  the  amounts  paid  for  rent  of  &ctory  and  offices, 
taxes,  interest,  insurance,  ordinary  repairs  of  buildings  and  machinery,  advertising, 
traveling  expenses,  and  other  sundries  not  reported  under  the  head  of  materials;  also, 
the  amount  paid  for  contract  work,  if  any,  during  the  year.  While  tiiese  items  of 
expense  cover  the  majority  of  the  expenses  of  manufacture,  they  do  not  cover  idl 
expanses  that  should  be  considered  in  this  connection,  and  as  the  inquiry  was  not 
designed  to  ahow  the  cost  of  production  I  do  not  feel  warranted  in  using  the  statistics 
for  this  purpose. 

It  was  impossible  to  obtain  satisfactory  statistics  concerning  the  quantity  of  paper 
used  in  job  printing,  and  therefore  the  statement  of  paper  used  is  confined  to  the 
quantity  of  paper  reported  by  newspaper  establishments  as  consumed  in  the  printing 
of  newspapers  and  the  cost  of  paper  consumed  in  the  same  establishments  in  the  print- 
ing of  books,  periodicals,  and  job  work.  It  was  impossible  to  obtain  statistics  in  regard 
to  the  quantity  of  paper  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  envelopes,  stationery  arti- 
cles, wsul  paper,  etc.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no  report  from  which  the  total  quantity  of 
paper  consumed  in  all  branches  of  industry  throughout  the  entire  country  can  be 
ascertained. 

The  information  you  desire  concerning  the  consumption  of  pulp  wood  is  now  being 
secured  by  the  use  of  schedule' X5-211,  and  will  probably  oe  m  shape  for  you  to- 
morrow. We  are  also,  as  you  know,  securing  information  concerning  the  number  of 
paper  and  pulp  mills  in  the  United  States,  ana  the  nimiber  that  have  not  been  in  oper- 
ation since  April  I,  1907, 

Very  truly,  8.  N.  D.  North, 

2>tree£or. 


Total  quantity  of  wood  pulp  and  fiber  manvfactiured  in  the  United  States,  censutet  o^ 

1906  and  1900. 


Total,  wood  pulp  and  fiber tons.. 

Oronnd-wood  pulp tons.. 

Soda  fiber tons.. 

Sulphite  fiber tons.. 


1,179,636 


666,374 
177,124 
410.037 


Total  quantity  of  wood  pulp  and  fiber  man/ufactured  for  sale,  censuses  of  1906  and  1900, 


Total,  wood  pulp  and  fiber toDS.. 

Value 

Average  value  per  ton. 

Oround-wood  pulp tons.. 

Value 

Soda  fiber tons.. 

Value 

Sulphite  fiber tons.. 

value 


273,400 
34,323,406 

130,806 
36,160,015 

376,040 
313,061,464 


1900. 


080,651 

318»4B7,701 

323.43 


280.068 

34,433,609 

99,014 

33,012,002 

271,665 

310,461,400 


Qtumtity  of  wood  pulp  and  fiber  manufactured  and  consumed  m  establishments^hen 

produced^  censuses  of  1906  and  1900. 


1900. 


Total,  wood  pulp  and  fiber tons. 

Oround-wood  pulp tons. 

Soda  fiber tons. 

Solute  fiber tons. 


1,141,062 


528,834 

808,323 

78,110 

144,453 
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QwmiUy  and  cost  qf  paper  reported  by  newsfaver  eetablithnnents  a»  eormimed  in  the  print- 
ing ey  newepapere  and  periodioaU,  eeneusee  of  1905  and  1900, 


For  newspapers tons. 

Ckwt 

Average  cost  per  ton 

For  books,  peiloalcaU,  and  Job  j^intliigt  ooft 


713,312 

934,479,331 

940.30 

•24^484,010 


478,168 

122,107.060 

S4B.42 

115,626,706 


Note.— This  tabto  doei  not  inolade  tbe  quantity  or  oost  of  paper  used  in  independent  Job-pzinting 


Total  quantity f  valuey  and  value  per  ton  qf  paper  manufactured  in  the  UnUed  StaUe^ 

according  to  the  ceneueee  of  1905  and  1900, 


1006. 


looa 


Total— all  kinds  of  paper: 

Tons , 

Vaiae 

Value  per  ton 


News  paper: 

Tons 

Value 

Valueperton 

Book  paper: 

Tons 

Value 

Valueperton 

Cover  paper: 

Tons 

Value 

Valueperton 

Plate,  Uthograpb,  map,  woodcut,  and  similar  papers: 

Tons 

Value . 

Value  ner  ton 

Oazdboanf  bristol  board,  card  middles,  tickets,  etc: 

Tons 

Value 

Valueperton 

Wrapping  paper: 

Tons 

Value 

Valueperton 

Writing  paper  and  other  fine  paper: 

Tons 

Value 

Valueperton 

Paper  boards: 

Tons , 

Value 

Valueperton 

Tissue,  blotting,  boUdlng,  hanging,  and  miscellaneous  papers: 

Tons 

Value 

Valueperton 


8,106,606 

8163,046,420 

852.68 


013,823 

434,500 

831,166,728 
ITLH 

38,150 

88,028,066 
80L88 

10,837 

81,468,843 

87153 

80,060 

82,764.444 
870.77 

644,201 

830,435,502 

847.24 

146,832 

822,340.170 

815L58 

520,661 

816,060,587 

882.67 

866,558 

820,602,140 
856.46 


3,167,508 

8107,0p0,040 

848.78 


560,313 
820,001,874 

383,003 

18,7« 

22,886 

38,404 

81,710.818 

800l88 

536,263 

824,542,378 

846.86 

112,707 

815,805,074 

8141.04 

866,017 

810,  on.  310 

828.82 

-283,103 

812,154.556 

86114 


The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  of  that? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  prepared,  in  cooperation  with  the  committee, 
a  schedule  to  be  sent  to  the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  and 
mailed  that  to  aU  of  the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  you  sent  out? 

Mr.  Steuart.  About  1,100. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  here? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  have  not,  nor  the  schedule.  Reports  had  been 
received  from  only  about  15  or  20  paper  manufacturersi  and  there 
are  no  statistics  I  could  furnish  the  committee. 
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The  Chaibhan.  That  inquiiy  was  sent  oat  a  little  after  the  other 
one^  and  the  returns  are  not  jet  sufficient  to  ma^e  a  reasonable 
compilation? 

Mr.  Steuabt.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibmax.^  There  are  some  more  of  these  returns  at  my  office. 

Mr.  Steuabt.  I  understwid  so,  and  I  will  get  them  to-day.  I 
might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  figures  for  the  consumption  of 
wood  pulp  will  be  ready  to  be  made  public  this  afternoon  and  given 
to  you. 

'the  Chaibman.  ^  They  ought  to  be  made  public  to  this  committee 
first^  because  this  is  the  committee  that  deab  with  the  (question. 

Mr.  NoBTH.  These  figures  are  not  made  in  connection  with  any 
request  of  the  committee.     It  is  a  regular  report. 

The  Chaibmant.  I  uiiderstand,  but  still  we  have  asked  to  have 
those  figures  furnished  to  us.     Will  they  be  ready  this  afternoon! 

Mr.  Steuabt.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Can  you  bring  them  here  this  afternoon f 

Mr.  Steuabt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  desirable  to  get  them  into  the  record  promptly. 

In  that  connection,  will  you  not  this  afternoon,  or  in  the  morning, 
in  brin^[ing  those  figures  before  us — or  I  suppose  they  are  already  m 
comparison  with  the  figures  for  1905  and  1906? 

Mr.  Steuabt.  We  can  make  the  comparison  for  those  years. 
.    The  Chaibman.  I  wish  you  would  do  that  for  us.     Is  that  all  ? 

Mr,  Steuabt.  I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chaibman.  The  committee  is  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the 
work  that  you  have  done  for  us  in  this  connection,  and  we  appre- 
date  it. 

Mr.  Steuabt.  We  were  pleased  to  do  it. 

8TATEMENT  OF  MB.  GIFFOBD  PINCHOT,  CHIEIF  FOBEST  SEBTICE, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Chaibman.  Tou  are  the  Forester  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service. 

Hie  Chaibman.  I  made  some  inquiries  of  you  by  letter  some 
time  ago,  and  I  understand  you  have  prepared  some  information 
to  give  to  the  committee  on  the  subject  which  you  imderstand  we 
have  under  invest^ation,  and  you  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mx.  PiNGHOT.  }J5.  Chairman,  the  information  available  in  refer- 
ence to  the  questions  which  you  submitted  is  unfortunately  very 
meager.  We  nave  no  absolute  figures,  for  example,  as  to  the  avail- 
able supply  of  pulp-wood  timber  in  the  United  States.  I  can  sub- 
mit a  table 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  the  memoranda  which  I  sent  to  you; 
and  if  so,  will  you  please  read  it? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Yes.  Your  first  question  is  the  available  supply 
of  pulp-wood  timber  in  the  United  States.  In  reply  to  that  queck- 
tion  I  must  say  that  we  have  a  very  unfortimately  meager  amount 
of  exact  information.  We  have^  been  trving  to  get  authority  for  a 
census  of  the  standing  timber  in  the  United  States,  which  would 

five  us  the  facts  that  vou  ask  for.     In  the  absence  of  that,  I  submit 
ere  a  table  showing  the  estimated  standing,  in  board  feet,  of  spruce 
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in  New  Hampshire,  Vennont,  New  York,  Pennsylyaiiia^  Minnesota, 
and  Maine 

(Following  is  the  statement  referred  to :) 


state. 


New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

New  York 

FemisylTania... 

Mlmietota 

Hains 


Year. 


Ifioe 
1900 
1906 
1896 
1896 
1903 


Estimated 


5>  000, 000 
1,004.000 
6»  076, 000 
70,000 
1,0W,000 

si,a»b000 


Approximate 

oonsumption 

of  domestic 

wood  in  1906. 


Wttt  Jv.  Jk  ■ 
107,074 
144,824 
a2»866 
7,740 
48,447 
747,828 


Estimated 
period  sup- 
ply will  last. 


25  years* 
11  years. 
8)  yean. 
9  mis. 

1)0. 

28i 


The  figures  for  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  and  Maine*may  be  taken 
as  fairly  accurate.  For  the  others  the^  are  guesses,  as  indeed  they 
are  for  those  three  States.  The  essential  facts  are  that  as  to  New 
Hampshire  we  estimate  that  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  the 
supply  will  last  twenty-five  years;  for  Vermont,  eleven  years;  for 
New  York,  eight  and  one-haff  years;  for  Pennsylvania,  nine  years: 
for  Minnesota,  nine  years;  and  for  Maine,  twenty-eight  and  one-hali 
years. 

In  addition,  I  may  say  that  the  following  woods  other  than  spruce 
have  been  under  investigation  by  the  Forest  Service,  and  I  will  indi- 
cate iJso  which  of  them  are  available  for  news  paper  without  bleach- 
ing: Loblolly  pine  is  available;  scrub  pine,  available;  white  fir  of  the 
West,  available;  Englemann  spruce  of  the  West,  available;  lodge- 
pole  pine  of  the  West,  ayailable;  tamarack,  not  available  without 
Dleaching;  tupelo,  in  the  East,  not  available;  red  spruce,  available; 
hemlock,  available;  cypress, not  available;  and  incense  cedar,  in  the 
West,  not  ayailable. 

From  which  you  will  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  statistical  infor- 
mation available  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 

The  Chairman.  Of  coxubc  we  knew  that,  but  we  wanted  to  get  the 
best  impression  that  you  had  upon  that  subject. 

Mr.  FiNOHOT.  Your  recond  question  is:  Available  supply  of  pulp- 
wood  timber  in  Canada?  And  that  can  be  answered  in  a  very  much 
lees  satisfactory  way.  The  total  of  timber  supply  in  the  Dominion, 
or  aU  of  Canada,  is  one-third  or  one-fourth,  we  estimate,  as  much  as 
that  in  the  United  States.  The  estimate  or  Mr.  Campbell,  the  super- 
intendent of  forestry  of  Canada,  is  something  over  500,000,000,000 
feet,  perhaps  a  large  estimate. 

The  Chaibb£an.  in  Canada) 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Yes,  the  pulp  supply. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Canadian 
supply  is  one-third  more  than  the  supply  of  this  coimtry  t 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  One-third  to  one-half  as  much  as  the  total  supply 
of  this  coimtry. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  two  or  three  times  as  much  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  This  is  of  all  kinds  of  timber.  Spruce  pulp  wood  we 
have  only  guessed,  which  is  that  they  have  in  Canada  from  two  to 
three  times  as  much  as  we  have  in  this  coimtry,  and  we  do  not  know 
exactly  how  much  we  have  in  this  country.  Therefore,  the  figures 
are  decidedly  indefinite. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  there  is  an  inexhaust- 
ible supply  of  pulp  wood  in  Canada  to  supply  the  United  States  with 
wood  pulp  for  years  and  years  to  come. 

Mr.  PiNGHOT.  I  have  ion^  since  lost  my  confidence  in  statements 
that  anj  kind  of  timber  supply  is  inexhaustible.  It  is  only  a  very  few 
years  smce  the  same  sort  oi  a  statement  was  made  with  reference  to 
white  pine  in  the  West  and  yellow  pine  in  the  South,  and  each  of  them 
is  being  exhausted  with  great  rapidity. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  no  Knowledge  as  to  the  number  of  a^es 
of  timber  land  in  Canada? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  especially  of  the  character  of  land  which  is 
suitable  for  wood-pulp  purposes? 

Mr.  PiNondr.  I  only  have  a  guess.  We  may  assume  that  half  of 
the  Canadian  timber  is  spruce.  In  that  case  the  supply  in  Canada  is 
about  three  times  that  or  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Some  testimony  has  been  offered  to  the  committee 
by  persons  who  were  personally  acquainted  with  the  timber  condi- 
tions in  Canada,  and  n*om  that  information  we  were  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  there  was  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  wood  there. 

Mr.  PiNCHor.  WeU,  it;  is,  a  perfectly  s^e  statement  that  there  is 
not  anywhere  on  earth  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  timber,  and  espe- 
cially there  is  not  anywhere  on  this  continent. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Inexhaustible,  by  following  the  Canadian  practice 
of  conservation  in  only  permitting  certain  well-grown  trees  to  be 
cut  and  permitting  the  smaller  timber  to  ripen  to  maturity. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done,  I  ao  not  doubt, 
in  Canada,  in  the  way  of  prolonging  the  supply  by  proper  manage- 
ment, as  there  is  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Stafford.  From  information  we  have  received,  it  is  not  to  be 
done,  but  is  being  done,  and  it  is  being  followed  to-day  as  the  Cana- . 
dian  system. 

Mr.  Pinohot.  A  great  deal  is  being  done  in  Canada,  without 
doubt. 

Mr.  Stafford.  They  are  not  permitted  to  strip  the  Crown  lands, 
as  has  been  the  practice  until  recently  with  land  in  this  country. 

Mr,  PiNOHOT.  They  have  done  better  in  that  direction  than  we 
have,  but  just  what  they  are  accomplishing  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  testify  from  your 
own  knoweledge,  at  least  upon  any  information  you  have  received 
in  an  official  way,  as  to  the  conditions  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Pinohot.  I  am  not  prepared  to  testify  in  detail.     I  know  in 

feneral  what  they  are  doing,  but  the  exact  effect  on  the  ground 
am  not  familiar  with. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  third  question  is  as  to  the  rapidity  of  repro- 
duction of  spruce  timber.  I  suomit  as  part  of  my  testimony  a  number 
of  tables  showing  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  spruce  m  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  ancl  the  amount  that  could  be  cut  from 
this  land  at  the  end  of  the  different  times;  for  example,  one  case 
where  there  is  now  1,328  board  feet  per  acre,  if  we  cut  to  10  inches, 
the  interval  required  between  equal  cuts  will  be  fifty-five  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  These  are  tables  showing  what  yields  may  be  ex- 
pected on  various  pieces  of  spruce  land  miich  have  been  accurately 
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measured,  and  cutting  to  different  diameter  limits.  This  first  item 
was  with  reference  to  1|328  board  feet  of  spruce  per  acre.  If  we  cut 
that  down  to  10  inches  diameter,  it  will  be  fifty-five  years  before  we 
could  .come  back  and  get  the  same  cut  as  the  first  time.  If  we  cut 
that  to  14  inches,  we  could  come  back  in  nineteen  years  ai;d  get  the 
same  crop  as  the  first  time. 

The  QoAiRMAN.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  eentleman  who  testi- 
fied yesterday  that  he  could  plant  spruce  seemings  and  cut  a  crop 
from  it  in  fifteen  years ! 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  1  do  not.  I  may  add  that  these  tables  show  in  gen- 
eral the  time  which  must  elapse  before  the  second  crop,  and  varying 
in  a  rough  way  from  twenty-five  to  forty  vears. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  On  what  information  is  tnat  estimate  based  f 

Mr.  PmcHOT.  These  are  from  actual  measurements  of  trees  and 
counting  the  rings. 

Mr.  OTAFFOBD.  Compiled  by  whom? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  By  the  Forestry  Service.  We  have  a  large  numbef 
of  such  measurements,  and  these  were  simply  picked  out  as  samples. 
Each  table  gives  the  locality  and  the  average  yield  of  timber  at  the 
end  of  the  various  ten-year  periods. 

(FoUowing  are  the  tables  referred  to:) 


Yleld-Fatan.] 


1803. 

Madti  Fobbst  Study. 

8PRUCB. 

Imwt  $pruce  mid  hardwood  land. 
[Sqtiaw  Mountain  Townehlp,  Plaoataquli  County,  Ife.] 


BAagor. 


Catting 

limit, 

diameter 

breast- 
high. 

Inehe». 

10 

13 

14. 

10 

12 

14. 


ATerage 
present 

yield 
per  acre. 


Board  feet. 

1,328 

1,029 

718 


Average  yield  per  acre  obtain- 
able at  the  end  of  ten-year 
periods. 


10. 


186 
161 


20. 


B.n. 

368 
478 
768 


30. 


842 
1,183 


«. 


1,087 
1,510 


60. 


B.n. 

1,014 
1,682 
2,525 


Bxpressed  In  peroentages  of  prea- 
ent yield. 


10. 


Perct. 
11.7 
10.30 
22.42 


ao. 


Perct. 
27.7 
46.54 
10&57 


30. 


Perct. 
34.0 
81.82 
164.63 


40. 


Perct. 

60.6 
105.63 
210.31 


50. 


PercL 
76.8 
163.46 
1351.67 


Interval 
required 
between 

equal 

outs. 


Tmre. 


56 

87 
19 


[Based  on  amount  standing  before  reoent  lumbering.] 


3,169 
1,821 
1,307 


167 
230 
354 


884 
560 
834 


472 

OflO 

1,672 


834 
1,238 
2,488 


1,049 
1,868 
3,271 


7.69 
12.64 
27.08 


11.70 
3a  75 
63.81 


21.80 

42.11 

127.02 


8&44 

67.43 

190.36 


48.36 
102.51 
25a  34 


76 

49 


Yield— Future.] 


1903 

Gbbat  Nobthern  Papbb  Company. 


pcalne. 


8PRUGB. 
(Piscataquis  County,  He.] 


Hodga. 

8EC0ND-0R0WTH  SWAMP  LAND. 

Bangor. 

Cutting  limit  diameter 

Average 

present 

yield  per 

acre. 

ten-year  periods. 

Interval 

required 

between 

equal 

euts. 

breast-high. 

10. 

30. 

80. 

40. 

50. 

Inche$. 
8 

Boardfeet. 

888.00 

317.70 

100.56 

54.18 

B.n. 

138.10 
86.40 
37.63 
37.27 

BJL 

128.10 

264.24 

172.85 

66.46 

B.fl. 

868.36 

364.24 

181.33 

84.00 

B.fl. 
466.03 
625.90 
843.87 
160.60 

B.fL 

648.73 

637.00 

678.86 

413.38 

Years. 
S3 

10 

18 

12 

If 

14 

17 

1860 
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Great  Nobthebn  Paper  Gompant— Continued. 

flpBUCB — continued. 

(PiBOBtaqote  County,  Me.] 

8EC0ND-QR0WTH  HARDWOOD  LAND. 


Cnttlxig  limit  diameter 
breast-big^. 


Avenge 
pxesent 
yield  per 

•016. 


Inchei 

8 

10 

12 

14 


Boturdfeet. 

261.19 

180.37 

109.11 

60.66 


AvengB  yteld  per  acre  obtainable  at  tke  end  of 
ten-year  periods. 


10. 


83.40 
40.32 


B.n, 

1^.74 

118.56 

30.05 

27.27 


80. 


B.fL 

348.90 

260.40 

87.27 

27.27 


«. 


B.n. 

363.60 

347.26 

104.07 

82.68 


80. 


B,n. 

433.96 

385.98 

176.09 

88.67 


Interrel 

required 

between 

equal 

cots. 


SECOND-QROWTH  SPRUCE,  PLAT. 


SECOND-GROWTH  SPRUCE,  SLOPE. 


CUT-OVER  HARDWOOD  LAND. 


CUT-OVER  SWAMP. 


8. 

10 
12 
14 


1,099. 17 
763.19 
465l49 
206.91 


206l80 
909.28 
161.23 
111.10 


205.80 
641.36 
423.87 
280.38 


506.38 
641.36 
458.05 
673.86 


640.60 
987.42 
863.73 
7ia36 


997.70 
1,19&19 
1,604.62 
1,236.67 


8. 
10 
12 
14 


CUT-OVER  SPRUCE  FLAT. 

•- 


1,708.28 

1,184.50 

76116 

466.79 


826.40 
324.48 
247.79 
173.72 


826.40 
811. 12 
618.99 
433u96 


768.64 
811.12 
674.88 
908.14 


972.16 
1,508.54 
1,281.17 
1,122.87 


1,61106 

1,826.47 
2,226.78 
1,85a  03 


CUT-OVER  SPRUCE  SLOPE. 


8. 

.10 

12 

14 


1,728.63 

1,202.57 

872.37 

544.42 


278.70 
267.36 


72a  92 
626.40 
239.  vB 
17&77 


1,370.26 

1,128.02 

671.56 

178.  n 


1,60166 

1,80126 

618.87 

463.13 


l,n9.38 

1,960.57 

1,079.72 

602.07 


VIRGIN  SWAMP  LAND. 


8. 
10 
12 
14 


1,808.12 

1,006.60 

602.92 

41118 


243.60 
23172 
18a  34 
14a  39 


243.60 
60174 
60187 
S6L26 


617.26 
00174 
646.61 
70a24 


TBaTR 

1,12197 

^996. 40 

87168 


1,128.68 
1,36L60 
1,733.11 
1,60188 


Ymn. 


34 
41 
84 


8 

446.67 

291.07 

189.23 

97.02 

142.50 
76.80 
48.28 
46.46 

142.50 
244.48 
150.10 
130.31 

445.70 
24148 
160.98 
283.82 

568.92 
524.88 
805.02 
SB.  48 

882.22 
686.86 
6ia94 
496.40 

80 

10 

82 

12 

32 

14 

14 

8      

817.31 
506.05 
301.15 
180.99 

289.50 
144.96 

943.00 

469.36 

91.59 

67.67 

1,860.98 

952.76 

284.00 

67.67 

2,058.08 

1.940.34 

802.06 

160.84 

2,327.66 

2,076.10 

664.42 

182.38 

18 

10 

21 

12... 

39 

14       

49 

8 

758.21 
541.51 
800.45 
227.80 

126.90 
139.30 

330.06 

809.60 

103.06 

80.00 

602.90 

645.96 

346.37 

60.60 

748.30 
846.90 
366.67 
187.66 

86184 
027.80 
500.86 

20a76 

40 

10 

80 

12 

44 

14 

61 

64 
86 

30 
19 


88 

36 
35 
21 


60 
82 
45 
61 


87 
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pUiat. 


Hodge. 


Gbbat  Nobthbbn  Papbb  Company— Continued. 

BFBUCB— continued. 

[Flscataqoii  County,  Me.] 
VIRGIN  HARD-WOOD  LAND. 


Bangor. 


Cutting  limit  diameter 
biea8t-high. 


Average 
present 
yield  per 

aOTB* 


Inches 
8 

la 

12 

14 


Boardfeet. 

1,327.72 

1,109.92 

801.00 

648.84 


Avenge  yield  per  aoie  obtainable  at  the  end  of 
ten-year  periods. 


10. 


S.ft. 
124.50 
136.80 


20. 


B.ft. 

314.60 

312.00 

203.06 

150.68 


30. 


B.n, 

613.34 
539.70 
414.64 
150.68 


«. 


B.it 
66l64 
827.24 
464.68 
356.68 


60. 


B.fU 
764.68 
906.79 
008.76 

aoa44 


Interval 

required 

between 

equal 

cote. 


VIRGIN  SPRUCS,  FLAT. 


8. 
10 
12 
14 


2,633.00 

1,870.71 

1,241.03 

769.73 


408.60 
408.48 
367.78 
266.64 


408.60 

1,036.98 

025.94 

'666.87 


959.60 
1,085.08 
1,008.82 
1,874.41 


1,213.70 
1,005.21 
1,802.08 
1«  703.36 


1,893.00 
2,806.76 
3,01)9.99 
2,801.34 


VIRGIN  SPRUCE,  SLOPE. 


8. 
10 
12 
14 


2,686.94 
1,186.78 
1,596.06 
1,022.13 


207.90 
266.80 


688.24 
692. 1« 
368.63 
304.01 


1,120.96 
966.00 
798.04 
804.01 


1,229.28 

1,543.84 

809.73 

810.07 


1.309.06 

1,682.30 

1,333.12 

876.89 


(Bomereet  County,  He.] 
SWAMP. 


8. 
10 
12 
14 


1,638.28 

l,30a04 

96L18 

66a  06 


280.70 
207.84 
196.26 
18&B4 


230.70 
629.06 
409.47 
463.28 


643.92 

620.06 
613.  47 
769.27 


667.94 
1,012.87 

916.88 
1,066.66 


1,066.64 
1,225l16 
1,174.22 
1,249.60 


HARDWOOD  LAND. 


66 
66 
68 
64 


40 
83 
31 


87 
66 


n 

42 

r 


8. 
10 
18 
14 


1,809.26 
1,646.11 
1,414.35 
1,132.82 


97.89 
109.44 

»4.8i 

231.84 
186.20. 
171.70 

408.68 
411.12 
310.27 
17L70 

442.06 
607.42 
841.07 
897.23 

607.96 
659.67 
633.33 
484.63 

SPRUCE,  FLAT. 


8. 
10 
12 
t4 


2,262.44 
1,882.54 
1,451.88 
1,029.36 


211.20 
244.80 
278.85 
261.49 

211.20 
677.66 
633.97 
6B6.28 

499.12 

677.66 

696.67 

1,166.62 

631.28 
1,060.48 
1,187.46 
1,429.26 

980.38 
1,668.69 
1,907.20 
2,179.96 

SPRUCE,  SLOPE. 


8. 

10 
12 
14 


2,776.02 
2,485.46 
2.065.24 
1,608.01 


162.80 
192.96 

881.08 
411.84 
264.89 
287.86 

606.78 
711.72 
688.39 
287.86 

766.28 

1,08a  13 

889.16 

68068 

866.66 

1,14148 

930  67 

743.28 

102 
92 

« 
84 


79 
60 
64 


m 

88 

78 
78 


1862 
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WoolSQf. 


PkKB  Tract. 

8FBUCB  AND  BALSAM. 
[Qrafton  Coonty,  N.  H.] 


New  Huapolilnu 


Type. 


Increment  per 

acre  during 

next  10  yeeia. 


Vligfai  iiinioe  dope* 

VliiinbtlMmilope6. 

Cnlied  spmoeilope 

CuUed  spruce— bardwood.. 

Culled  hardwood 

Hardwood  sprout 

Old-fleld  spruce. 

01d-4lflld  hardwood 


Total. 


Spruce. 


B.fl, 


532 
349 

262 
260 
758 
153 


366 


Balsam 


B,fL 


646 
820 
162 
129 


266 


Total  In- 


aerednr- 
iDgnextU) 


Total  la- 


tract  dur- 
iDgnextlO 


Spruce  and  haleam. 


B.fL 


1,078 


404 
379 
768 
168 


B,fL 


848,804 
489,7QB 
168, 690 

89,444 
112,948 

17,442 


1,216,960 


•  To  be  logged  and  reproduced.  *  Increment  during  next  10  yean  offset  by 

YIELD  DURING  THE  NEXT  TEN  YEARS. 


Number  of 

Begin 
cutting. 

YMd. 

Remarks. 

I 

Year, 
1904 

1906 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1909 
1911 

Bcafdftet, 
880,000 

26,000 
126,000 
860,000 
100,000 
180,000 
20,000 
80,000 

Timber  very  oTennature  at  south  and  north  «ids  of  oompar> 

ment. 
Timber  oTeimature. 

98 

94 

Do. 

II 

Do. 

V 

Do. 

IV 

Do. 

Ill 

Old-field  spmoe  by  twitch-road  systsm. 
Do. 

II  and  IV 

Total.... 

1,170,000 

Tldd-FntaiaJ 


Hoimer. 


1901. 
New  York  State  Forest  Pressrvb. 
sntuce  land  and  swamp  cqmbined. 

[Hamilton  County,  N.  Y.] 
TOWNSHIP  6. 


(New 


DImlok. 


Ootdng  limit  diameter  breast  hi^. 


/ndkst, 

10 

12 

14 

10 
12 
14 

10 
12 

li 


Average 

present 

^eld  per 

acre. 


Standardt. 
23.06 
18.76 
16.36 


Averesje  out  per  acre  obtainable  at  the 
end  ol  ten-year  periods  In  standards. 


10. 


2.70 
2.72 
2.64 


20. 


Z66 

&34 

1L33 


80. 


U.72 
16.16 
19.78 


40. 


19.86 
24  43 
8L13 


26.18 
39.19 
44.71 


Interral 

required 

belwen 

equal  oota. 


Feart. 


84 


TOWNSHIP  6. 

10 

26.86 
21.00 
16.41 

2.62 
2.76 
2.84 

6.09 

&29 

12.28 

1L71 
14  74 
2a  87 

17.16 
26.12 
8L97 

2478 
89.04 
47.08 

61 

12 

86 

14 

26 

TOWNSHIP  41. 


82.37 
27.68 
22.66 

IS 

8.87 

6.99 

9.00 

18.86 

12.87 
16.46 
2144 

2a  29 

2a  13 

8490 

27.84 
4L01 
8a  62 

66 

41 

S0 

rMd— rutwe.] 
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Nbw  York  3tatb  Forest  Prbsbrvb — Continued. 

8PRUCB. 
[Hamilton  Goimtj,  N.  Y.] 
TOWNBHIP  &. 


1868 

[New  York. 


Dlmlok. 


Cutting  limit  diameter 
bxeast-blgh. 


10. 
12. 
14. 


Ineh^9. 


Total  pres- 
ent yield. 


Siandardi. 
805,853.59 
321, 742. 89 
263,4561 29 


Total  yield  obtainable  at  tbe  end  of  ten-year  perioda 

In  standards. 


10. 


46,315.80 
46,658.88 
43,57L16 


20. 


97,091.64 
143,064.36 
104,354.82 


30. 


201,04188 
250,883.10 
338,791.50 


40. 


881,929.90 
419,072.22 
568,312.02 


50. 


449,09L72 
672,265.26 
766,&5&34 


TOWNSHIP  6. 


10 

19 
14 


544,486.64 
450,612.99 
352, 129. 40 


64,061.72 
50,282.36 
60,949.24 


130,607.49 
177,911.69 
263,541.06 


261,308.31 
316,335.14 
447,891.07 


368,270.76'  531,374  76 
530,100.32  837,837.44 
686,106.17  ,l,009,3ia83 


TOWNSHIP  41. 


10 
12 
14 


642,8tai9 
547,802.31 
449,892.61 


48,455.96 
59, 170. 82 
66,92483 


118.055.  41 
178,731.00 
275,245l74 


245,655w83 
307,020.14 
465,494  90 


402.939.11 
518,915.67 
693,079,10 


542,946.06 

832,290.09 

1,003,27&G8 


TOWNSHIP  &. 


Cutting  limit  diameter  breast-bigb. 


inches. 

10 

12 

14 


Avfirage 

present 

yield. 

per  acre. 


Standards . 
23.08 
18.70 
1&36 


Avern^  cut  per  aors  obtainable  at  tbe 
end  of  ten-year  periods  expressed  in 
percentages  of  present  yield. 


10. 


11.7 
14  5 
17.5 


20. 


244 

446 
78.1 


30. 


50.6 

80.9 

136.1 


40. 


83.6 
130.5 
214  5 


50. 


113.5 
209.9 
308.1 


Interval 

required 

between 

equal  cuts. 


Years. 


46 
34 
25 


TOWNSHIP  6. 


10 
12 
14 


25.36 
21.00 
16.41 


9.0 
12.7 
16.7 


23.3 
38.2 
72.2 


448 

67.8 

122.6 


65.7 
115.6 
187.8 


948 
179.7 
276.3 


51 
36 
25 


TOWNSHIP  41. 


10 
12 
14 


82.  .rr 

27.58 
22.65 


7.6 
10.9 
15.5 


18.7 
83.1 
63.8 


38.7 

5r>.9 

107.9 


63.5 

96.1 

160.6 


85.5 
154  L 
232.5 


56 
41 
29 


TOWNSHIP  6. 
[Stumpage  at  40  cents  per  standard.] 


Cutting  Ibnit  diameter  breast-blgh. 

Present 
value. 

Estimate  of  future  returns  from  spruc-e  stump- 
age  on  merchantable  area  at  tbe  end  of  ten- 
year  periods. 

10. 

20. 

30. 

40. 

50. 

Tvches, 
10 

$158,^41 
128.697 
105,383 

$18,526 
18,664 
17,4:8 

$38,837 
57,226 
n,742 

$80,418 
108,953 
135,517 

$132,772 
167,629 
22-7,325 

$170,637 
268.906 
306,782 

12 

14 

76951--VOL  2—09- 
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Nbw  York  State  Foeebt  Prbbebvb— Continued. 

8PBUCB — continued. 

[Hamilton  County,  N.  Y.] 

TOWNSHIP  5. 

I  Stnmpage  at  fiO  cents  per  itABdard.) 


[New  York. 


Dtanfok. 


Cutting  limit  diameter  breaat-high. 


10.. 
12.. 
14.. 


10. 
12. 
14. 


10. 
12. 
14. 


10. 
12. 
14. 


10. 
12. 
14. 


10. 
12. 
14. 


Inchcf. 


Present 
▼aloe. 


1197,027 
100,871 
131,728 


Estimate  of  fntore  retoms  from  spruce  stamp- 
age  on  merchantable  area  at  the  end  of  ten- 
3rear  periods. 


10. 


823,158 
23,320 
21,788 


90. 


848,640 
71,532 


ao. 


8100,522 
120, 9«2 
109,890 


40. 


8188,985 
209,536 
284,158 


[Stumpage  at  00  cents  per  standard.] 


8237,512 
103,040 
158,074 


827,780 
27,005 
26,143 


858,255 

86,839 

118,613 


8120,627 
156,980 
203,275 


8199,158 
251,443 
340,087 


TOWNSHIP  6. 
[Stumpage  at  40  cents  per  standard.] 


8217.706 
180,246 
140,852 


821,633 
23,093 
24,380 


852,270 

71,165 

106,416 


8100.S23 
126,534 
170,156 


8147,308 
216,640 
274,443 


[Stompage  at  50  cents  per  standard.) 


8272,243 
226,306 
176,065 


827,041 
29,616 
80,476 


865,849 

88,966 

131,771 


8125,664 
168,168 
223,046 


8184,136 
200,650 
848,064 


[Stumpage  at  60  cents  per  standard.] 


8326,693 
270,368 
211,279 


832,449 
36,539 
88,570 


878,418 
106,747 
158,126 


8150.785 
189,801 
268,736 


8220.982 
323,460 
411,666 


TOWNSHIP  4L 
[StumiMige  at  40  cents  per  standard.] 


8257,124 
219,121 
179,967 


819,382 
23,672 
28,770 


847,582 

71,492 

110,008 


898,262 
122,806 
186,108 


8161, 176 
207,566 
277,232 


[Stumpage  at  50  cents  per  standard.] 


60. 


1224,646 
336,133 
383,478 


8260,455 
403,350 
460,178 


8212.550 
335,136 
403,734 


8266,887 
418,010 
504,855 


8318.826 
502.702 
606,686 


8217,178 
332,916 
401,311 


10. 
12. 
14. 


10. 
12. 
14. 


8321,406 
273,901 
224,946 


824,228 
29,500 
33,462 


860,478 

89,366 

137,623 


8122,828 
153,610 
232,747 


8201,470 
259,4.58 
346,640 


[Stumpage  at  60  cents  per  standard.] 


1386,686 
328,681 
269,986 


,074 
86,508 
40,166 


871,373 
107,239 
166,147 


8147.3(13 
184,212 
270,287 


8241,763 
311..'^48 
415,847 


8271,473 
416, 145 
501,638 


8326,767 
4D0.374 
601,966 
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TMI— FatarM 


CNtwYoik. 


St.  Rsoib  Tsaot. 


Price. 


BPftUCB. 
(Ffanklin  Coimty  N.T.] 


Annual  interest  repretented  by  future  eutt  on  capital  invested  in  the  land;  land  worth 

$(,  $1.50,  and  ft  per  acre. 

[BtumpA0B  worth  fl  per  If  board  feet.] 


Cutting 

limit 
diameter 

breast- 
high. 

Cut  In  ten  yean,  Talue  of 
land— 

Cut  In  twvnty  yean,  Tahie 
of  land— 

Cut  in  thirty  years,  Tahie 
of  land- 

$1. 

$1.60. 

12. 

n. 

81.60. 

12. 

Si. 

SIJO. 

82. 

InAet, 
6 

PereenL 
2.7 
8.8 

4.0 

PereenL 
1.8 
2.2 
2.7 

PereenL 
1.4 
1.7 
2.0 

PereenL 
8.8 
8.7 
40 

Pereent. 
2.2 
2.6 
2.7 

Pereeni. 
1.7 
1.0 
8.0 

PereenL 
8.7 
40 
41 

Per  cent. 
2.6 
2.7 
2.7 

Pereenf* 
1.0 

7 

2.0 

8 

2.1 

[Stumpage  worth  81.26  per  IC  board  feet.1 

6 

8.8 
4.0 
48 

2.2 
2.7 
3.2 

1.7 
2.0 
2.4 

8.0 
44 
48 

2.6 
2.0 
8.2 

2.0 
2.2 
2.4 

42 

46 
47 

2.8 
8.1 
8.1 

2.1 

7 

2.8 

g 

•2L4 

Cuti 

ing  limit  diameter  brcast-hic^ 

. 

Average 

present 

yield  per 

acre. 

ATeragB  yield  per  acre  ob- 
tainable at  the  end  of  ten- 
year  periods. 

Interyal 

required 

between 

equal 

outs. 

10. 

20. 

80. 

e 

Inches. 

Cordi. 
2.61 
2.45 
2.12 

C&rdi. 
0.8 
.4 
.6 

Cordt. 
0.0 
1.1 
1.2 

Onrde. 
2.0 
2.8 
2.4 

reoft. 
86 

7 

81 

8 

27 

Yield-Fut 

are.] 

Mo 

1 
08B   Rl 

go 
tv 

1. 

ER  TrA< 

7r. 

(New  York. 

Sherrard. 


BPBUCB. 

(Herkimer  County,  N.  T.] 
VIRGIN  BLOCK. 


IHmiok. 


Cutting  limit  diameter  breast  high. 

Average 

present 

yield  per 

acre. 

Average  cut  per  acre  obtainable  at  the 
end  ox  ten-year  periods  in  standards. 

Interval 

required 

between 

equal  cuts. 

10. 

20. 

80 

40. 

60. 

Inchee. 
10 

Btandarde. 
25.06 
21.10 
16.05 

2.11 
2.48 
6.26 

6.10 

7.64 

11.11 

0.61 
18.06 
18.06 

16.43 
22.03 
23.21 

22.40 
8458 
28.84 

rsart. 

66 

12 

80 

14 

28 

CUT-OVER  BLOCK. 


10. 
12. 
14. 


16.00 

11.07 

8.88 


1.67 
2.12 
2.81 


415 
6.18 
0.62 


&80 

laeo 

16.05 


1418 
1&02 
18.06 


1&05 
28.57 
28.67 


82 
10 
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rield— Future.) 


flherranL 


1M8. 

MoosB  RiYBB  Thacf— Continued. 

8PRn(nH~Gontinued. 

[Herkimw  County,  N.  Y.] 

VIKGIN  BLOCK  (1,492.374  ACRES). 


(KmwTi 


Dlmlek. 


Cutting  limit  diameter  breast  hig^. 

Average 

present 

yield  per 

acre. 

Averase  cut  per  aore  obtainable  at  the 

Interval 

required 

between 

equal  cuta. 

10. 

20. 

80 

40. 

60. 

Inches. 
10 

StOTidardt. 
29.40 
26.65 

1.74 
2.80 

4.82 
7.07 

8.74 
12.60 

14.71 
10.70 

19L74 
8L1S 

Ynn. 

80 

12 

46 

CUT-OVER  BLOCK  (1,002.478  ACRES). 


10 

16.88 
18.87 

1.76 
2.28 

4.28 
6.62 

&80 
1L96 

18.04 
18.88 

1&68 
20.80 

m 

12 

82 

Yield— Future.1 


1001. 
VIRGIN  BLOCK. 


[New 


Cutting  limit  diameter  breast 
hl^. 

- 

■ 

Inchet. 

10 

12 

14 

10 

12 

14 


Total 

present 

yiald. 


Standards. 
202,555.26 
170,903.58 
186,962.06 


Total  yield  per  acre  obtainable  at  the  end  of  tan-jeer 

periods,  in  standards. 


10. 


17,040.36 
20, 028.  48 
42,479.76 


20. 


41,187.60 
60,893.04 
89,724.36 


80. 


77,610.86 
105,472.66 
163,282.48 


40. 


132,688.68 
177,914.28 
187,443.90 


80. 


181,029.24 
270,2l*<&08 
232,9U.84 


CUT-OVER^BLOCK. 


124,880.65 
97,893.37 
68,121.89 


13,657.36 
17,337.36 
18,89L18 


83,938.70 
60, 54a  04 
77,864.66 


68,6ia42 

86,686.80 

130,430.10 


115,656.14 
147,367.56 
165,054.88 


154,97110 
283,645l46 
102,76&.46 


Yield— Futurs.J 


1902. 
VIRGIN  BLOCK. 


[NewYcnrk. 


Cutting  limit  diameter  breast 
high. 


Incket. 

10 

12 


Total 

present 

yield. 


Btandatdt, 
43,876.80 
38,270.80 


Total  yield  per  acre  obtainable  at  the  end  of  ten-year 

periods,  in  standards. 


10. 


2,696.73 
8,432.46 


20. 


6,447.06 
10,551.08 


80. 


18,043.35 
18,654.68 


40. 


21,052.82 
29,584.06 


80. 


20,4B0l46 
40,457.60 


CUT-OVER  BLOCK. 

10 

17,934.63 
14,205.83 

1,860.96 
2,422.45 

4,494.28 
7,033.60 

8,818.57 
12,728.49 

14,8ia04 
20,069.58 

19,847.00 

12 

81, 13a  61 

The  Chairman.  From  those  tables  axe  jon  able  to  approximate  the 
length  of  time  re(]uired  in  the  case  of  ordinary  spruce  wood  that  is 
cut  down  to  10  in(nies  when  it  shall  pay  for  cutting  over  again? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  should  say,  roughly,  thirty  years. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  more  or  less  testimony  here  to  the 
effect  that  it  might  be  cut  over  again  profitably  in  fifteen  years. 
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Mr.  FiKCHOT.  That  has  been  done,  but  it  varies  enormously  in 
proportion  to  the  diameter  selected.  For  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
this  first  table,  while  we  should  have  to  wait,  according  to  measure- 
ments, fifty-five  years  to  be  able  to  get  the  same  amoimt  from  this 
acre  ir  we  cut  to  10  inches,  if  we  cut  down  to  14  inches  we  should 
have  to  wait  but  nineteen  years.  Those  questions  are  governed  very 
largely  indeed  by  the  conditions  of  the  cut,  the  conditions  in  which 
the  forest  is  when  the  first  crop  is  removed. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  there  must  be  an  average  condition  of 
such  forests? 

Mr.  PiNGHOT.  My  guess  at  the  average  on  10-inch  diameter  would 
be  about  thirty  years. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  companies  apparently  cut  nothing 
under  12  inches  in  diameter. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long,  in  your  judgment,  would  it  be,  in  your 
best  opinion,  on  the  average,  before  a  recut  could  be  made? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  As  a  guess,  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Under  proper  conservation  what  would  be  the 
shortest  period  of  years  when  you  could  reproduce  spruce  wood  fit 
for  cutting. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Do  you  mean  from  the  seed,  or  cutting  from  diam- 
eter limits? 

Mr.  Stafford.  From  the  seed ;  until  it  reaches  1 0  inches  in  diameter. 

Mr.  Pinghot.  I  should  think  that  on  an  average  in  the  forests  a 
spruce  tree  10  inches  in  diameter  would  be  from  75  to  100  years  old. 
Ill  the  open  probablv  10  inches  might  be  reached  in  fifty  years. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Tnat  is,  under  proper  conservation? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  open.^  Of  course  a  spruce  tree  by  itself 
in  rich  ground  would  reach  10  inches  in  diameter  long  before  fifty 
years. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  In  a  garden,  certainly  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  would  be  mostly  Umbs,  and  not  be  very 
available  for  any  purpose. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  It  would  be  a  limby  tree. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  spruce  trees  on  a  place  at  my  old  home- 
stead, in  the  old  nursery,  that  I  suppose  are  probably  30  years  old, 
and  that  must  be  15  inches  in  diameter,  with  Umbs  probably  4,  5, 
or  6  inches  in  diameter;  but  the  wood  in  the  trees  would  be  abso- 
lutely useless.    It  is  mostly  knots. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Those  are  conditions  where  they  have  not  been 
economically  forested.  I  am  tr3ring  to  talk  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  actual  forest  crop. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  predicating  your  estimate  upon  forest 
conservation,  or  upon  allowing  the  wood  to  grow  up  haphazardly? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  am  predicating  it  upon  forest  conservation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  fourth  question  as  to  the 

^  The  Chairman.  Before  you  go  into  the  fourth  question;  in  rela- 
tion to  the  second  question,  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Norris  that  in 
Quebec  (page  563  of  the  record) . 

In  Ctuebec,  the  coimtiry  between  Quebec  and  Hamilton  Inlet,  a  distance  of  750 
miles  in  a  etnight  line,  ia  a  lair  forest  reserve,  and  that  Ontario  forests  extend  1,000 
nulee  west  from  the  Quebec  boundaries  with  an  average  depth  of  area  of  160  miles. 
That  approximately  80,000  square  miles  of  that  area  is  available  for  this  forest  supply. 
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Of  course  Mr.  Norris  did  not  purport  to  ^ve  this  information  as 
his,  personally,  but  how  far  are  you  informea  as  to  thati 

Mr.  PiNOHOT.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  detail  of  that.  We 
must  remember  that  the  Canadian  forests  as  a  rule  are  very  much 
less  productive  than  the  forests  of  the  South,  especially  upon  the 
heights  of  land.  The  cypress  forests  becomes  very  small,  and  the 
rate  of  growth  very  slow. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  trees  grow  as  high,  on  the  average,  as 
they  do  in  the  United  States) 

Mr.  FiNOHOT.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  tendency  for  trees  not  to  grow  high  as  you 
go  farther  north? 

Mr.  PiNOHOT.  Tes;  and  as  you  ^o  up  in  altitude.  And  our  forests 
as  a  rule  are  decidedly  more  productive  than  the  Canadian  forests 
for  that  reason.  We  have  a  longer  season  and  more  favorable 
conditions. 

Now,  as  to  your  fourth  question,  the  annual  consumption  of  spruce 
wood  in  the  United  States,  I  can  give  figures  taken  from  various 
censuses,  which  no  doubt  you  already  have.  The  reported  con- 
sumption of  pulp  wood  in  1899  was  1,896,310  cords;  in  1904, 3,050,717 
cords;  in  1905,  3,192,123  cords;  in  1906,  3,661,176  cords. 

The  greatest  development  in  pulp  manufacture  is  indicated  by 
the  census  figures  given  between  1890  and  1900,  the  value  of  the 
pulp  products  between  these  periods  having  increased  from  $4,627,796 
to  $31,391,307,  and  the  development  was  more  rapid  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  decade.  I  think  that  sufficiently  covers  that  question 
of  annual  consumption. .  I  might  say  that  the  annual  consiunption 
of  pulp  wood  is  about  2,500,000  cords. 

As  to  Question  No.  5,  the  method  of  cutting  timber  as  to  selection 
of  sizes  or  trees,  and  so  forth,  that  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  gen- 
eralize about.  Some  of  the  paper  companies  in  the  United  States, 
such  as  the  BerUn  Company,  the  Great  Northern  Company,  and  to 
some  extent  the  International  Paper  Company,  are  adopting  methods 
of  forestry  in  dealing  with  their  lands.  Others  are  cuttmg  every- 
thing that  they  can  use.  As  a  rule,  I  should  say  that  the  cutting  in 
the  United  States  was  destructive  rather  than  conservative. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  effect  where  they  cut  practically 
everything  that  can  be  profitably  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp 
wood? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  The  primary  eflfect  is  to  defer  for  a  great  many  years 
the  possibility  of  cutting  a  second  crop  of  timber  m)m  the  land;  in 
other  words,  it  is  to  destroy  the  young  growth  and  prevent  the  soil 
from  producing  wood  as  it  would  produce  it  imder  reasonable  con- 
ditions. 

The  Chaibmak.  Is  that  soil  liable  to  grow  other  timber,  or  is  spruce 
likely  to  be  reproduced  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  There  is  Ukely  to  be  an  interim  during  which  it  pro- 
duces another  kind  of  timber,  like  popple  and  bird  cherry,  after  which 
the  spruce  comes  back;  but  the  net  result  is  waste  of  an  immense 
amount  of  growing  pulp  wood.  The  object  is  to  keep  the  land  sint- 
able  for  growing  trees. 

The  Chairman.  To  grow  trees  of  the  most  value? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  The  most  valuable  species,  precisely.  I  am  informed 
that  in  Canada,  imder  the  timber  limit  system,  more  restrictions  are 
imposed,  and  I  am  familiar  personally  with  the  results  of  some  of  the 
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spruce  cutting  in  ^ew  Brunswick,  where  that  spruce  has  been  re- 
moved with  tne  result  of  leaving  a  pretty  solid  hard-wood  forest  of 
less  valuable  species. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  worth  the  most  on  the  average,  an 
ordinary  hard-wood  forest  or  an  ordinary  spruce  forest? 

Mr.  FiNCHOT.  As  a  rule  an  ordinary  spruce  forest. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  is  because  of  the  rise  in  price  in  the  last  few 
yearo  because  of  the  development  of  paper  manufactured  from  wood 
pulp? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Yes;  and  also  because  of  the  easy  transportation  of 
soft  wood,  which  can  be  floated,  whereas  you  have  to  build  railroads 
to  get  the  hard  wood  out. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  the  Crown  lands  in  Canada.  Are 
you  familiar  with  the  manner  in  which  they  are  held?  Are  they 
owned  by  the  Canadian  provinces? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  It  is  rather  a  complicated  system.  The  Dominion 
itself  owns  the  land,  I  believe,  in  British  Columbia,^  Alberta,  and 
Saskatchewan.  I  am  making  this  subject  to  correction,  because  I 
do  not  remember  it  clearlv.  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  New  Brunswick 
own  their  own  Crown  lands. 

The  Chairman.  By  Crown  lands,  you  mean  that  they  are  govern- 
ment-owned lands? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Precisely. 

As  to  question  No.  6,  The  percentage  of  increase  of  pulp-wood  tim- 
ber cut  in  the  United  States  compared  with  prior  years,  I  would  be 
glad  to  omit  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  expect  to  get  those  figures  from  the  official 
pubUcation? 

Mr.  PmoHOT.  In  the  Census  office. 

Question  No.  7,  Duration  of  available  supply  based  on  present 
methods  and  probable  consumption.  I  refer  to  the  table  which  I 
submitted  in  part  answer  to  question  No.  1,  showing  the  length  of  time 
that  the  present  supply  would  probably  last  in  the  different  States. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  that  answer  based  upon  the  supposition 
of  proper  forestry  methods  or  upon  the  idea  of  cutting  clean  ? 

Mr.  riNCHOT.  The  present  practice. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  who  testified  here  indi- 
cated that  upon  the  methods  they  are  now  following  the  forest  is 
practically  inexhaustible. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Some  of  the  companies  are  cutting  with  the  idea  of  a 
perpetual  supply,  and  many  others  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  very  few  of  the  large  companies  are 
selling  their  supply,  but  rely  upon  cutting  on  their  own  lands  in 
that  way. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Very  few  of  them  hold  lands  enough  for  a  perpetual 
supply  for  their  own  nuUs. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  have  had  several  here  who  claimed  that 
they  have  lands  enough. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Probably  a  number  of  them  have,  but  I  get  that 
simply  from  their  statements. 

Question  8,  acreage  unit^  to  produce  1  ton  of  pulp  wood  daily, 
allowing  for  natural  replenishment  by  growth.  That  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer,  and  I  will  simply  read  what  I  have  here.     [Reads:] 

Spruce  is  a  slow-growing  tree.    Stem  analyseB  made  in  the  north  woods  (Maine, 
New  Hampehire,  and  northem.New^York)  ahow^that^the  rate  ol  growth  rarely,  if  ever, 
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exceeds  4  per  cent,  and  is  more  often  between  2  and  3  per  cent.  The  avera^  mature 
stand  of  spruce  in  that  region  will  run  9  to  10  cords  to  the  acre.  But  if  the  entire  spruce 
land  be  considered,  from  the  areas  recently  cut  to  those  that  bear  the  mature  stand, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  avera^  will  run  not  more  than  6  cords  to  the  acre.  Taking 
the  rate  of  growth  as  the  maxunum,  or  4  per  cent,  the  annual  growth  is  found  to  be 
0.04  by  6=^.24  cords,  or  approximately  one-quarter  cord  to  the  acre  per  year.  Allow- 
ing ttuee  hundred  working  days  per  year  above  acreage  becomes  1,200  and  2,400, 
respectively. 

Since  it  takes  1  cord  of  wood  to  produce  1  ton  of  mechanical  pulp,  it  would  require 
4  acres  to  produce  enough  wood  in  a  year  to  make  1  ton  of  pulp,  or  1,460  acres  (4  by  365) 
to  produce  enough  wood  in  one  day  to  make  a  ton  of  mechanical  pulp.  Of  course, 
the  period  of  actual  growth  is  only  a  few  months. 

For  mechanical  pulp  it  would  take  twice  as  much  area,  or  2,940  acres  to  grow  enough 
wood  in  a  day  to  make  1  ton  of  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  estimated  before  the  committee  a 
thousand  acres,  and  also  3,000  acres. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  think  1,000  is  close  to  right.  The  figures  that  I 
have  just  given  you  relate  to  three  hundred  working  days  in  the  year 
would  be  1,200  instead  of  1,400,  and  2,400  instead  of  2,900. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  at  the  extreme  limit  of  growth.  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  On  the  other  hand,  taking  the  wnole  oi  the  spruce 
forest  as  a  unit,  it  is  very  close  to  4  per  cent. 

Your  question  No.  9,  acreage  spruce  and  other  pulp-wood  timber 
by  States  now  as  compared  with  1890  and  1900.  That  I  might  as 
well  say  I  can  not  dve  you.    There  is  no  accurate  data  available. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  in  your  opinion,  and  from  your  knowledge, 
do  you  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  there  has  been  considerable 
decrease  in  the  area  of  spruce  wood  now  as  compared  with  1900,  and 
also  with  1890? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Without  any  question. 

Question  No.  10,  valuation  of  timber  lands  in  United  States  now, 
and  as  compared  with  1890  and  IDOO.  That  I  could  give  you  only  in 
terms  of  stumpage,  and  as  the  figures  are  quite  lengthy,  I  will  ask 
permission  to  incorporate  them  in  the  record,  and  the  same  way  as  to 
the  valuation  of  lumber  and  other  timber  products  now  and  as  com- 

Eared  with  1890  and  1900.    I  will  simply  say  that  the  rise  in  price 
oth  of  stumpage  and  of  lumber  product  nas  been  exceedingly  rapid. 
(Following  is  the  information  referred  to:) 

The  fiffuroB  relate  to  saw  timber  rather  than  to  pulp  wood,  and  are  given  in  values  per 
thousand  feet.  A  comparison  table  of  tiie  values  of  popple,  hemlock,  and  spruce  ia 
shown  below.  The  States  are  mostly  the  New  £ng[land  and  Lake  States,  with  the 
inclusion  of  West  Virginia,  and  the  figures  are  obtamed  from  Forest-Service  repoits 
above  referred  to. 

Stumpage  valuei,  1907. 


Popple. 

Hemlook. 

• 

Spniee. 

Ooiuwotkmt 

$8.40 
3.63 

4.68 
&33 
8.88 

4.48 
CIO 
&22 
&48 
408 
7.88 
&81 
4.28 
188 
198 

Maine 

85l74 

MuBAohniwttii 

7.07 

N«v  Hinpp«hlm ---r^ 

107 

New  York! ...1.1. ..!..... ..1.1.. ........... 

181 

Vermont 

187 

p^nTuiylrAnlA..... , 

100 

WlffftOPdln. T ..........................!..... 

2.56 
188 

116 

Michigan 

121 

Mlnneeota 

147 

W«rt  VlTglPfa. 

4.08 

From  the  reports  which  the  Fore«<t  Service  received  from  manulacturen  it  is  shonm 
that  the  average  price  for  pulp  wood  in  1905  was  16.56  per  cord  L  o.  b.  shipping  point, 
and  in  1906 17.21  per  oord  at  the  milL  ff-^t- 
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The  Chairman.  Can  you  giye  us  an  idea  as  to  how  much  that  rise 
has  beeni 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  The  average  value  at  the  mill  per  thousand  feet  of 
lumber,  1900,  was  $10.95;  in  1899  it  was  $11.08;  in  1904  it  was 
$12.76,  and  in  1906  it  was  $16.60.  It  is  going  up  at  a  very  great 
speed.  I  have  here  a  sheet  of  the  present  market  quotations  of 
lumber,  which  can  be  inserted  in  mv  teistimony  if  you  care  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  we  want  to  insert 
the  whole  thing,  but  I  would  like  to  have  a  memorandum  from  it. 

Mr.  PiNOHOT.  I  will  make  an  extract  from  it  as  dealmg  with  this 
matter. 

As  to  the  valuation  of  pulp-wood  timber  now  as  compared  with 
1890  and  1900,  I  will  read  a  uj^ure  or  two  as  an  indication.  In  the 
State  of  Maine  in  1890  the  pnce  was  $1.50  from  the  figures  I  give; 
in  1900,  $2.70;  in  1905,  $3.63.  and  in  1907,  $4.74.  For  hemlock, 
with  corresponding  litres,  in  Maine,  1890,  $1.63;  1900,  $2.52;  1905, 
$3.13;  1907,  $4.48.    I  also  have  figures  for  popple. 

As  to  question  No.  13:  Is  the  cutting  of  pulp  wood  in  the  United 
States  rapidly  depleting  our  forests,  I  would  saj  that  it  is  rapidly 
depleting  the  supply  in  certain  localities.  If  this  were  not  true  we 
should  not  be  importing  as  heavily  as  we  are.  Twenty-nine  per  cent 
of  the  total  consumption  of  spruce,  as  I  understand  it,  is  now  im- 
ported, or  was  imported  in  1906.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  few 
companies  which  have  placed  their  timber  lands  upon  a  basis  of  sus- 
tained annual  yield,  the  cutting  of  pulp  wood  is  especiallvdestructive, 
because  both  large  and  small  tunber  is  taken  and  so  little  is  left  for  a 
future  crop.  About  60  per  cent  as  much  spruce  is  used  for  pulp  as 
for  lumber. 

That  completes  the  answers  to  the  questions  which  you  have  made. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  how  the 
pulp  wood  is  distributed  over  the  coimtry;  whether  it  is  localized  or 
whether  you  find  it  in  the  West  and  Soutn  as  well  as  in  New  England 
and  New  York  State  1 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  It  is  localized  especially  in  the  Northeast,  there 
being  more  there  than  anywhere  else.  The  States  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York  contain  the  principal  supply  in 
the  East,  and  Minnesota  in  the  West.  Then,  if  the  Forest  Service  is 
successful  in  demonstrating  that  these  other  woods  which  1  enu- 
merate may  be  used,  a  very  large  supply  will  be  opened,  principally 
in  the  South  and  West. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Spruce  is  not  found  in  the  American  Rockies  and 
in  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Yes ;  there  is  spruce  there  also ;  but  so  far  but  little 
of  that  spruce  has  been  used  for  pulp. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  is  there  a  lar^e  supply  available  in  the  Westt 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  There  is  a  consideraole  supplv. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  any  supply  available  in  the  southern 
Appalachians! 

Air.  PiNCHOT.  There  is  some  spruce  there,  but  not  a  great  deal  as 
compared  with  the  Northeast. 

Mr.  Stafford.  For  instance,  it  has  been  called  to  our  attention 
that  there  has  been  opened  in  the  recent  past  one  of  the  largest  pulp 
wood  manufactories  m  North  Carolina.  We  had  no  information  as 
to  the  source  of  supply. 
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Mr.  PiNCHOT.  That  comes  from  a  species  of  spruce  which  grows 
alon^  the  tops  of  the  Appalachian  range,  but  does  not  cover,  as  com- 
pared with  the  supply  m  the  Northeast,  any  considerable  amount  of 
territoiy.  , 

Mr.  Stafpobd.  Do  you  know  what  practice  they  are  pursuing, 
whether  they  are  stripping  the  Appalachians  or  not? 

Mr.  FiNOHOT.  I  am  told  that  tney  are,  but  I  have  not  been  there 
to  see. 

Mr.  Stafford.  They  are  not  following  the  recent  practice  of  New 
England  in  trying  to  conserve  the  wood  ? 

Mr.  PiNOHOT.  So  I  am  informed. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  That  they  are  following  that  practice  in  the  South) 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  That  they  are  not;  but  I  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  that. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  the  character  of  the  wood  they  use 
for  pulp  wood  on  the  racific? 

Mr.  PiNOHOT.  Most  of  the  pulp  wood  produced  on  the  Pacific,  I 
understand,  is  made  from  cotton  wood. 

The  Chaibman.  That  would  be  soda  pulp? 

Mr.  PiNOHOT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bbistol.  In  the  western  part  of  the  country  cottonwood  is 
used  largely  for  the  manufacture  of  mechanical  pulp;  also,  for 
the  manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp,  a  considerable  quantity  of  Sitka 
spruce  and  western  hemlock  is  used. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  that  statement? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Will  you  please  repeat  that  statement? 

Mr.  Bbistol.  In  the  western  portion  of  this  coimtry  the  cotton- 
wood  is  used  to  a  large  extent  for  the  manufacture  of  mechanical 
pulp,  and  for  sulphite  pulp  considerable  quantities  of  Sitka  spruce  and 
western  hemlock  are  used. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Doctor  Bristol.  He  is  the  expert  on  that  subject 
in  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Can  you  tell  us  the  States  in  which  there  is  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  pulp  wood  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  the 
West? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  From  the  Rocky  Moimtains  west,  except  Nevada. 
If  our  plans  turn  out  right,  there  will  be  found  consideraole  supplies 
of  pulp  in  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Do  you  mean  you  will  be  able  to  propagate  it 
there? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  No.  We  have  it  there  now.  For  instance,  the 
lowland  fir  or  white  fir  of  the  West  is  very  abundant  from  Idaho 
westward  to  Oregon,  and  if  that  is  successful  a  great  deal  of  it  will  be 
used  for  pulp. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Do  you  know  whether  the  mills  have  anv  great 
diffictdty  in  acquiring  sufficient  pulp  wood  for  their  purposes? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  should  not  tnink  so.  There  is  one  mill  that  is 
located  at  Oregon  City  that  is  planting  cottonwood  for  the  purpose 
of  perpetuating  its  own  supply. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Does  that  grow  more  rapidly  than  spruce? 

Mr.  PiNOHOT.  Yes, 

The  Chaibman.  It  grows  more  rapidly  than  anything  else  we  have. 

"hSr.  PiNCHOT.  It  is  a  very  rapid  tree. 
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The  Chairman.  One  of  the  reasons  that  was  offered,  I  think,  at  the 
time  they  made  up  the  McEanley  tariff  schedule  was  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  in  the  United  States  would  greatly  encourage  the  growth 
of  Cottonwood;  that  it  was  easily  grown  and  propagated.  But  I 
guess  there  is  less  of  it  used  now  than  then  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  PiNOHOT.  I  doubt  that.     Do  the  figures  show  Qiatt 

The  Chaibman.  Don't  you  know  what  the  figures  show) 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  do  not  remember. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  certainlj  a  smaller  percentage,  and  my  im- 

Eression  was  that  it  was  less  m  quantity.  Do  you  suppose  from 
doctor  Bristol,  if  we  tried  to  extract  it  nrom  him.  could  ne  supply 
more  informati'on?  ^^^ 

Mr.  PiNOHOT.  Than  from  met 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  guess  so.  .  ^  ^ 

The  Chairman.  We  might  want  Doctor  Bristol  here  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Doctor  Bristol,  will  you  be  here  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Bristol.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  House  has  summoned  us  to  the  House.  Mr. 
Pinchot,  before  you  close,  are  jon  prepared  to  make  any  statement 
or  suggestion' to  the  committee  m  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  removal 
of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  or  print  paper  affecting  the  f orestiy  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  PiNOHOT.  I  have  an  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  believe  that  if  the  removal  of  the  tariff  is  coupled 
with  such  an  arrangement  with  Canada  as  will  prevent  them  nrom 
putting  either  an  export  duty  or  a  prohibition  of  export  on  pulp  wood, 
it  will  nave  practically  no  effect  on  the  forests;  but  the  prohibition  of 
the  export  of  pulp  wood  from  Canada,  or  the  restriction  of  it,  would 
have  a  very  serious  effect  on  the  forests. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  if  we  could  not  import  pulp  wood  free  it 
would  cause  the  early  destruction  or  use  of  the  pulp  wood  in  the 
American  forests  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the  forests? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  It  would  be  a  most  undesirable  thing,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  reciprocal  arrangement  was  effected  by  which 
there  would  be  no  export  auty  from  Canada,  you  think  it  would  not 
i^ect  American  forests  one  way  or  the  other  1 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  imderstand  so. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  now  a  prohibition  of  the  export  of  pulp 
wood  from  the  Province  of  Ontario,  from  the  Crown  lands. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  If  that  is  so  I  did  not  know  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  stated  to  us.  That  has  been  enforced 
for  years;  and  an  extra  charge  of  25  cents  a  cord  is  made  for  expor- 
tation of  wood  from  the  Crown  lands  of  Quebec. 

Itfr.  Carey,  we  can  hear  you  at  2  o'clock,  and  the  committee  will 
now  be  in  recess  until  then.^  I  am  sorry  that  the  exigencies  of  "the 
friends"  in  the  House  require  us  to  go  over  there. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.) 
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iLFTEBNOON  SESSION. 

Pursuant  to  recess,  the  committee  reassembled  at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann  (chairman),  presiding. 
The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Carey. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JEEEMIAH  T.  CAEET,  OF  WATEETOWH,  H.  T. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  your  name? 

Mr.  Caret.  Jeremiah  T.  CSirey. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  residence! 

Mr.  Carey.  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  president  of  the  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Paper  Makers,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers? 

Mr.  Caret.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  loc^s  have  you  in  your  brotherhood) 

Mr.  Caret.  One  hundred  and  twenty-seven. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  all  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Caret.  No.    Some  five  or  six  of  them  are  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  rest  are  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Caret.  In  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  In  both  paper  and  pulp  mills? 

Mr.  Caret.  In  both  paper  and  pulp  nulls. 

The  Chairman.  About  now  large  a  membership  have  you? 

Mr.  Caret.  About  8,000. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  generally  with  the  wages  paid 
and  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  paper  and  pulp  mills? 

Mr.  Caret.  Quite  familiar. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  any  change  in  wages  and  the  hours  of 
labor  in  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Caret.  In  nearly  every  instance  I  had  to  do  with  the  change 
of  the  hours  of  labor  and  wages  in  the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  the  international  presi- 
dent? 

Mr.  Caret.  Three  years. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you   been  connected   in  some 
official  capacity  with  the  brotherhood? 

Mr.  Caret.  Five  years.    I  was  treasurer  for  two  years  preceding 
the  time  I  was  elected  president. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you   employed  in  any  one  of  the  mills 
before  that? 

Mr.  Caret.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  Caret.  At  the  Hudson  River  mill  and  at  the  Rumford  Falls 
mill,  Maine. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  in  regard  to  wages  generally, 
whether  there  has  been  any  advance  in  wages,  and  what,  if  any, 
reduction  of  hours  there  has  been  in  recent  years? 
^  Mr.  Caret.  In  1901 — ^up  to  1901 — the  paper  and  pulj)  mills  ran  on 
six  days  and  six  nights  a  week,  and  very  often  ran  right  through 
on  Sunday.  In  1901  there  was  a  reduction  to  what  was  termed  the 
sixty-fivcHhour  system,  first  inaugurated  in  the  city  of  Holyoke, 
Mass.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  occasionally,  from  time  to 
time,  a  change  from  this  system  to  what  is  termed  the  eight-hour 
system,  or  forty-eight  hours  a  week,  which  became  more  general  in 
1906  and  1907  than  heretofore,  so  that  during  the  year  of  1907  there 
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were  over  75  mills  that  adopted  the  three-tour  system,  or  eight-hour 
workday. 

The  wage  has,  in  a  great  many  instances,  mcreased  on  the  adoption 
of  the  three-tour  system  over  what  it  formerly  was  on  the  two-tour 
system,  and  the  wage  paid  in  paper  mills  at  the  present  time  per  hour 
is  a  great  deal  higher  than  wnat  was  received  m  1901  or  in  1906  or 
1907.  In  1901  the  average  wage  for  a  machine  tender,  which  is 
generally  termed  the  highest-priced  man  in  the  mill,  was  $3.50,  the 
maximum.  At  the  present  time  in  the  eight-hour  mills  the  maxi- 
mum so  far  is  $4.  Back  tenders — ^that  is,  the  second  hands  on  the 
machine — ^received  as  a  maximum  $2.25.  Their  maximum  now  is 
$3  for  eight  hours,  where  formerly  it  was  $2.25  for  an  eleven-hour  day. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Your  organization  takes  in  all  classes  of  employees? 

Mr.  Carey.  All  classes  of  employees  not  afiUiated  with  any  other 
international  union.  That  is,  our  or^nization  is  chartered  from  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  whicn  is  known  as  the  parent  body, 
and  in  our  charter  rights  they  have  given  us  jurisdiction  over  all 
men  and  women  employed  in  paper  and  pulp  mills  not  affiliated 
with  any  other  international  union  at  the  time  our  charter  was  issued. 

The  Chairhan.  That  would  exclude  firemen  and  engineers? 

Mr.  Caret.  Yes ;  in  towns  where  they  have  locals  of  their  own.  We 
have  them  in  some  sections,  but  not  generally. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  prior  to  1901  the  hours  were  longer. 
What  was  the  ^stem  then? 

Mr.  Carey.  The  two-tour  system.  Some  of  the  mills  would  start 
up  at  midnight  and  run  to  Sunday  night  at  midnight.  Other  mills 
adopted  the  other  way  of  starting  up  on  Monday  morning  and  run- 
ning until  the  next  Sunday  morning,  with  twenty-four  hours'  shut 
down. 

The  Chairman.  In  those  cases,  generally,  did  they  work  longer  in 
the  daytime  or  at  night? 

Mr.  Caret.  They  worked  thirteen  hours  in  the  nighttime  and 
eleven  hours  in  the  day. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  some  testimony  in  our  hearings  heretofore 
showing  that  in  some  places,  at  least  prior  to  1901,  the  hours  were 
sixtv-six  for  the  day  workers  and  seventy-eight  for  the  night  workers. 

Mr.  Caret.  That  would  be  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  the  hours  generally  practiced  prior 
to  that  time? 

Mr.  Caret.  Those  were  the  hours  generally.  Some  mills  operated 
on  a  different  system,  where  the  men  changed  tours  at  12  o'clock 
noon  and  12  o'clock  midnight,  and  averaged  each  week  seventy-two 
hours.  But  the  general  system  was  to  have  the  day  tour  of  work 
consist  of  sixty-six  hours  and  the  night  tour  of  seventy-eight. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  general  reduction  of  the  hours,  then, 
to  sixty-five  and  sixty-six  hour  system  in  1901  ? 

Mr..  Caret.  Yes;  tnere  was  a  general  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  wages  ?  Were  they  reduced  per 
day  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Caret.  No,  sir;  they  were  not.    They  remained  just  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  The  daily  wages? 

Mr.  Caret.  The  weekly  wage  remained  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  are  now  70  mills  that  have  adopted 
the  three-tour  system? 

Mr.  Caret.  There  were  75,  within  two  or  three,  either  way,  that 
adopted  it  during  1907. 
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The  Chaebman.  That  is  paper  and  pulp  miUst 

Mr.  Cabby.  Paper  and  pulp  mills. 

The  C^AiBMAN.  Can  you  tell  us  what  proportion  of  the  paper 
mills  now  have  the  three-tour  system  1 

Mr.  Cabey.  I  could  not  say  what  proportion  in  tonnage  it  would 
be.  It  was  about  the  75.  If  I  should  attempt  to  say  what  propor- 
tion it  would  be  in  mills  it  would  be  away  off,  because  there  are  a 
number  of  small  mills  in  the  coimtry  that  make^  a  small  tonnage. 
There  are  quite  a  number  in  the  East  and  a  few  in  Wisconsin  tmit 
are  still  running  on  the  two-tour  system. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  East  1 

Mr.  Cabey.  Including  Niagara  Falls,  taking  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  and  Maine  and  New  York. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  any  locals  in  Wisconsin  1 

Mr.  Cabey.  Yes;  we  have  five  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  most  of  the  mills  out  there  nonunion  t 

Mr.  Cabey.  The  majority  of  them  are  nonunion  mills,  although  I 
have  had  ouite  a  good  deal  of  success  in  the  past  seven  montl^  in 
organizing  Doth  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

The  C£kiBMAN.  When  they  changed  from  the  two-tour  system  to 
the  three-tour  system  was  there  any  reduction  in  wages*  for  the 
weekly  wage? 

Mr.  Cabey.  No;  there  was  a  general  increase;  not  a  reduction. 
It  created  a  scarcity  of  help,  especially  of  skilled  men.  They  got 
an  increase  of  wages.    There  was  no  decrease  in  wages. 

Mr.  Ryan.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  hours  and  an 
increase  in  the  wages  of  labor? 

Mr.  Cabey.  Yes.    They  went  into  effect  on  the  same  date. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Are^  you  acquainted  with  the.  wages  paid  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  mills  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Cabey.  Yes.  I  have  just  been  in  Canada  for  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Can  you  tell  the  wages  in  Canada  and  the  hours  of 
labor  there  as  compared  with  those  here? 

Mr.  Cabby.  In  the  Laurentide  mills  at  Grand  Mere  and  at  the 
Belgo-Canadian  Paper  Compan;^.  at  Schwinigan  Falls,  and  at  the 
Canadian  Paper  Company's  nulls  at  Windsor  the  wages  of  the 
skilled  men  are  practically  the  same  as  those  in  the  States.  That 
might  have  included  and  did  include  the  Imperial  Paper  Company 
at  Sturgeon  Falls,  although  that  company  has  not  been  in  operation 
since  last  summer,  so  that  the  rate  for  paper  makers  was  the  same. 
In  the  Booth  and  Eddy  mills  at  Hull  and  Ottawa  the  rate  is  lower. 
At  the  Booth  mill,  at  Ottawa,  they  are  receiving  $4.26  a  day.  Their 
rate  per  hour  is  just  equal  to  what  i^  second  hand  or  back  tender  is 
getting  on  the  same  sized  machine  in  the  States. 

Mr,  Staffobd.  How  many  hours'  work? 

Mr.  Cabey.  They  average  sixty-eight  hours  in  the  week.  They  run 
from  Monday  morning  to  II  o'clock  Saturday  night  on  the  two-tour 
system. 

Mr.  Ryan.  To  what  extent  are  the  Canadian  mills  organized? 

Mr.  Cabey.  They  are  not  organized  as  well  as  they  are  m  the  States. 
We  have  organizations  in  the  Windsor  mills  and  the  Laurentide  mill 
at  Grand  Mere,  and  at  Schwinigan  Falls,  and  Kinsey  Falls,  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  those  the  places  where  the  wages  of  skilled  men  are 
the  same  as  in  the  United  States? 
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Mr.  Cabet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  But  where  the  union  has  not  succeeded  in  organizing  the 
men  the  wage  rate  is  somewhat  lower) 

Mr.  Cabby.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  unskilled  labor  ? 

Mr.  Carey.  They  are  all  working  on  the  two-tour  system.  There 
is  no  three-tour  system  there.  In  comparison  with  the  Booth  mill,  for 
instance,  I  have  heard  the  remark  that  the  others  were  paying  the 
same  rate  of  wage  in  the  paper  mills  generally.  You  know  there  is 
some  paper  that  will  not  fill  in  on  the  roll  order,  and  it  is  cut  into  sheets 
and  \^1  do  to  fill  in  on  other  orders.  Most  of  those  mills  will  employ 
5  or  10  girls  to  do  that  particular  work.  The  Booth  Company  pays  8 
cents  an  hour  to  the  gurls  doing  that  work.  They  work  ten  hours  a 
day  and  receive  80  cents.  The  International  Company  is  paying  the 
^Is  $1.15  for  a  nine-hoiu:  day,  and  I  believe  the  International  is  the 
lowest-paying  company,  and  their  rate  for  girls  employed  on  that 
work  ranges  rrom  10  cents  to  16  cents  an  hour,  while  some  of  the  mills 
in  this  country  for  the  same  work  pay  23§  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  the  Hudson  Kiver  mill  we  did  not  see  any  girls 
employed,  and  we  were  informed  there  were  very  few  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  knew  who  we  were.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carey.  The  Hudson  River  mill  employs  from  10  to  12  girls. 
When  I  was  employed  there  thev  employed  girls,  but  it  is  a  modem 
mill,  and  they  nave  undoubtedly  transferred  their  sheet  orders  to 
some  other  null. 

Mr.  Stafford.  We  were  informed  that  they  had  very  few  girls 
employed  there. 

Mr.  Carey.  Yes;  they  do  have  very  few  employed  there. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Laurentide  mill  you  say  the  paper-mill  men 
are  on  the  three-tour  system.     How  about  the  ground-wood  mill  i 

Mr.  Carey.  The  employees  there  are  on  the  two-tour  system. 

The  Chairman.  Ana  the  sulphite  t 

Mr.  Carey.  They  are  on  the  two-tour  ^stem. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  other  Canadian  mills? 

Mr.  Carey.  They  are  all  on  the  two-tour  system  except  those  work- 
ing on  the  paper  machines  and  the  beater  engineers,  what  we  call  the 
skilled  help. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  hours  are  those  on  a  two-tour  system 
employed  in  the  pulp  mills  ?  That  is,  those  other  than  those  employed 
on  the  paper  machines  and  beating  machines? 

Mr.  Carey.  In  some  parts  of  the  year  when  the  water  is  high  they 
are  shut  down  twelve  nours  on  Sunday.  At  other  seasons  of  the 
year  they  are  down  for  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  about  nine  months 
in  the  year  they  are  shut  down  for  twenty-four  hours  on  Sunday  for 
every  three  months  in  the  year,  and  during  nine  months  in  the  year 
they  run  on  an  average  of  twelve  hours  shut-down  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Only  two  shifts  running  continuously? 

Mr.  Carey.  Only  two  shifts  running  continuously;  even  that  in 
face  of  a  law  which  prohibits  them  from  running  on  Sunday. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  wages  are  for  grinder 
men? 

Mr.  Carey.  Sixteen  and  one-half  cents  an  hour  at  the  Laurentide 
mill  and  the  Booth  mill. 

Mr.  Ryan.  When  you  changed  from  the  two-tour  to  the  three-tour 
system  here  and  the  wage  rate  remained  the  same  or  higher,  was  that 
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ftccomplished  by  the  men  as  the  result  of  conferenee  with  the  owners, 
or  was  it  Toluntary  on  the  part  of  the  mill  oMrnersf 

Mr.  Caret.  The  mill  owners  are  not  Toluntarily  in  favor  of  increas- 
ing wages  unless  it  is  good  business  for  them  to  do  so.  It  was  through 
conference  between  tne  organization  and  the  companies. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Were  strikes  resorted  to  on  occasion! 

Mr.  Cabby.  Yes;  we  have  had  a  few,  but  the  only  case  where  we 
had  a  strike  in  the  adoption  of  the  three-tour  system  was  at  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt.,  with  the  International  and  four  independent  companies. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  long  was  the  strike  there! 

Mr.  Carey.  Eight  weeks. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  was  the  result  t 

Mr.  Cabby.  The  result  was  that  all  the  mills  adopted  the  three-tour 
system. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Both  the  international  organization  of  yours  and  the 
other  one  headed  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  were  represented  in  that  trouble, 
were  they? 

Mr.  Carey.  No,  sir;  he  had  no  local  in  that  town;  he  had  noUiing 
there. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  an  opinion  as  to  what  the  effect  would 
be  on  the  wages  of  wage-earners  if  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  print 
paper  was  repealed? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  have  an  opinion,  acquired  from  my  observation  of 
what  I  have  seen  and  in  conference  with  men  and  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  tariff 
was  repealed  on  paper  the  Canadian  government  would  immediately 
put  an  export  duty  on  raw  wood.  There  are  several  mills  in  this 
coimtry  getting  their  supply  from  Canada,  and  it  would  eventually 
mean  in  the  next  five  or  six  years  perhaps  that  the  mills  would  go  out 
of  business.  You  Imow  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  up  a 
modem  paper  and  pulp  mill  to  practically  remodel  it  within  a  ten  or 
twelve  year  limit;  that  is,  in  ten  or  twelve  years  you  must  figure  on 
reconstructing  your  mill,  or  it  will  get  obsolete  and  become  out  of  date. 
There  are  some  mills  at  the  present  time  which,  if  the  tariff  were 
removed  and  the  manufacturers  could  not  see  their  waj  clear  to 
remodel  their  mills,  would  have  to  close  down,  and  their  business 
would  go  into  Canada;  and  it  would  mean  the  destruction  of  several 
little  hamlets  aroimd  the  mills.  You  had  a  sample  when  you  went  to 
Corinth  of  those  Uttle  hamlets.  All  the  people  there  own  their  own 
houses,  or  are  paying  for  their  houses,  and  that  is  a  fair  sample  of 
what  you  woula  see  m  any  community  where  there  are  paper  mills. 
There  are  some  aroimd  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  s  mill  at 
Millinockett,  Me.  Its  population  is  about  4,000  or  5,000.  I  beUeve  if 
the  tariff  was  removed  it  would  be  an  injury  to  the  general  cause.  I 
do  not  think  the  Canadian  manufacturers  are  very  charitable.  They 
will  not  give  their  paper  away,  and  I  think  they  wiU  ask  the  same 
price  for  paper  as  is  asked  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  the  union  movement  as  strong  in  Canada  as  it 
is  in  this  cotmtry? 

Mr.  Carey.  The  union  movement  in  Canada  is  supported  by  the 
movement  in  the  States,  and  while  it  is  a  younger  movement  in 
Canada  and  has  not  got  perhaps  as  well  systematized  as  it  is  in  the 
States  generally,  so  far  as  the  trades  and  paper  makers  are  concerned, 
still  the  movement  is  gaining  ground  there. 
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The  Chaikman.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  the  repeal  of  the  tariff 
would  or  would  not  cause  any  effort  on  the  part  of  tne  manufacturers 
to  reduce  wages  or  len^hen  the  liours  of  labor  1 

Mr.  Caeey.  It  would  be  pretty  hard  for  me  to  say  what  they 
anticipate  in  the  event  that  was  done.  I  know  if  they  attempted 
it  they  would  have  a  little  trouble  in  trying  to  force  it  through* 

TheCHAiBMAN.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Cakey.  And  I  can  say  that  any  effort  made  by  the  manu- 
facturers to  increase  the  length  of  hours  or  reduce  the  rate  of  .wage 
will  be*  opposed  by  our  organization  and  b^  our  people.  We  have 
been  canying  that  through  m  Hamilton,  Ohio,  in  the  last  five  months 
in  one  plant  where  they  attempted  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  been  operating  on  a  rising  scale  of 
prices  for  labor. 

Mr.  Carey.  The  scale  at  present  is  low  yet.  Four  dollars  a  day, 
the  maximum  for  machine  tenders  on  an  eight-hour  basis,  I  consider 
a  low  wage. 

The  C£airman.  I  spoke  of  the  scale  of  prices  for  paper. 

Mr.  Carey.  I  do  not  consider  the  scale  of  prices  as  nigh. 

The  Chairman.  I  sav  vou  have  been  winning  your  battles  for 
reduced  hours  successmlly  while  prices  have  been  increasing  to  a 
certain  extent.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  win  such  battles  when  nrices  are 
falling? 

Mr.  Carey.  No.    Tou  have  got  to  be  conservative,  of  course. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  much  pulp  wood  is  in  this  country  now! 

Mr.  Carey.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  would  be  done  with  the  pulp  wood  in  this  country 
in  the  event  of  the  mills,  becoming  dismantled  or  going  over  into 
Canada,  as  vou  answered  in  reply  to  the  question  of  the  chairman! 
What  woula  they  do  with  pulp  wood  here,  spruce  and  other  woods  1 

Mr.  Carey.  I  suppose  in  the  woods  where  the  wood  was  handy  to 
get  they  would  manufacture  it  into  pulp  just  the  same.     In  other 

§  laces  they  would  perhaps  manufacture  it  into  lumber,  which  they 
o  to  a  great  extent  now.  There  is  practically  as  much  timber  used 
for  lumber,  even  spruce,  as  there  is  for 'pulp  wood  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else? 

Mr.  Carey.  That  is  about  all  I  can  say,  but  I  would  like  it  imder- 
stood  that  the  wage  in  Canada  is  below  what  it  is  in  the  States  for 
unskilled  help. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  not  that  so  in  nearly  every  line  of  work? 

Mr.  Carey.  In  unskilled  help  it  is.  The  skilled  help  in  Canada 
is  paid  practically  the  same  as  in  this  country,  because  it  is  main- 
tained on  the  same  scale  as  it  is  in  this  coimtry. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nationaUty  of  most  of  the  skilled 
laborers  in  the  Canadian  paper  mills? 

Mr.  Carey.  The  majority  of  them  are  Americans;  some  few  French. 
Of  course,  you  can  not  leave  the  Irish  out.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  those  are  Americans.  What  it  the  char- 
acter of  the  unskilled  laborers  in  the  Canadian  mills? 

Mr.  Carey.  Practically  all  French. 

The  Chairman.  Is  most  of  the  labor  in  the  American  mills  Amer- 
ican  labor  ? 
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Mr.  Caret.  No;  in  northern  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  French  labor,  and  in  the  East 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  skilled  labor? 

Mr.  Carey.  No  ;  unskillea  labor.  In  the  East,  through  Massachu- 
setts, we  find  more  Itahans  and  Poles,  and  through  the  whole  West  in 
some  places  v^e  find  Roumanians  and  Itahans,  so  that  the  unskilled 
help  in  these  States  are  what  mi^ht  be  said  to  be  of  foreign  birth  and 
nationaUty.  But  in  other  mills  m  the  States  the  help  arepractically 
all  native-bom  Americans.  Those  are  the  best  milts.  Tne  native- 
bom  Americans  are  generallv  the  most  competent  and  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  machinery  and[  the  operations  quicker  than  what  the 
foreign  element  will  do.  There  are  several  of  the  larger  plants  that 
practicaUy  have  aU  Americans  in  them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  I  understand,  among  the  skilled  workmen  they 
are  mostly  Americans? 

Mr.  Caret.  Yes;  thev  are  practically  all  Americans.  There  are 
some  French  among  tnem,  but  they  are  all  American  speaking; 
practicaUy  all  Americans. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else,  Mr.  Carey? 

Mr.  Caret.  That  is  all,  unless  you  have  a  question. 

The  Chairman.  No.     We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you, 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  do  you  wish  to  make  a  correction? 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  TAMES  T.  FITZOEBALD. 

Mr.  FrrzGERALD.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  testimony  given  last  night  I 
neglected  to  mention  the  fact  that  our  organization  of  pulp  workers 
have  taken  up  in  nearly  all  their  locals  the  question  or  the  removal 
of  the  tariil,  and  I  beUeve  the  entire  organization  has  sent  out  some- 
thing in  the  neighborhood  of  400  or  500  letters  to  Members  of  Congress 
protesting  against  the  repeal  of  the  tariff. 

Now,  our  members  as  a  general  rule  believe  that  the  removal  of  the 
tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  print  paper,  while  it  might  not  affect  to  a 
great  extent  the  paper  makers,  would  put  out  of  commission  entirely 
those  employed  in  ground  wood  and  sulphite  mills,  more  particularly 
ground  wood.  We  have  every  reason  tor  believing  that.  The  first 
one,  as  I  stated  last  night,  is  that  the  wages  paid  in  the  United  States 
in  nearly  all  of  the  groxmd-wood  mills,  organized  or  unorganized, 
exceed  by  far  those  paid  by  the  Canadian  manufacturers.  Another 
reason  wny  I  say  we  are  led  to  believe  that  it  would  result  in  trans- 
ferring the  mills  to  Canada  is  based  on  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Norris  in 
volume  1,  page  37,  where  he  said  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  build 
ground-wood  mills  in  Canada.  Now,  while  the  members  of  our  organ- 
ization are  employed,  there  are  a  great  many  men  throughout  the 
country,  probaoly  fifty  or  sixty  thousand,  employed  in  pulp  and 
paper  mills  as  paper-mill  workers,  and  we  feel  that  Congress  ought  to 
take  into  consideration  their  wants,  and  ought  to  give  them  some  con- 
sideration in  discussing  the  repeal  of  any  tariff  that  would  be  injurious 
to  them  if  taken  off. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  are  especially  opposed  to  would  be  a 
repeal  of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  ? 

Mr.  FrrzoERALD.  Wood  pulp  or  paper.  I  am  satisfied  they  can 
make  pulp  cheaper  in  Canada  than  it  can  be  made  in  the  United 
States,  because  they  get  labor  cheaper.    We  feel  that  if  the  tariff  is 
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removed  the  pulp  mills  are  either  going  to  Canada,  or  the  workers  in 
Canada  are  going  to  come  over  here  to  cut  down  the  wages  of  the  pulp 
workers  here. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  the  efficiency  greater  here  or  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  There  are  some  men  working  in  the  pulp  mills 
in  Canada  that  are  Americans,  and  invariably  those  men,  in  going 
over  there,  are  paid  the  same  scale  as  they  receive  in  this  coimtry, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  go  there,  and  every]  time  they 
do  ^o  there  they  take  some  of  the  best  citizens  in  the  United  States, 
having  picked  them  out  from  different  localities. 

The  Chairman.  When  it  comes  to  grinding  wood  and  pulp  it  does 
not  reouire  any  great  amount  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  man  ? 

Mr.  FrrzGERALD.  It  does  not  require  four  or  five  years'  study,  or 
anythine:  like  that. 

Tlie  (SiAiRMAN.  I  mean  a  man  that  can  shove  wood  into  a  machine 
and  pay  any  attention  to  it  can  accomplish  about  as  much  work  as 
anyone  else.    It  is  machine  work  mainly?    It  is  power  work? 

Air.  Fitzgerald.  Yes;  it  is  power  work.  Some  mills,  of  course, 
grind  more  than  others,  because  they  have  better  power. 

The  Chairman.  The  tariff  on  wood^  pulp  is  not  very  large  now. 
Now,  are  not  some  of  the  American  mills  hampered  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  FrrzGERAU).  At  times  I  presume  they  are,  but  as  a  general 
rule  I  do  not  believe  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  western  mills,  it  is  reported  here,  last 
year  had  to  buy  large  quantities  of  pulp  wood  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  a  lon^  ways  from  home,  and  it  was  stated  to  me  that  some 
of  the  pulp  mills  of  the  West  had  to  pay  $15  a  cord  for  their  pulp 
wood^  which  they  could  not  obtain  nearer  home.  Mi^ht  it  not  be 
that  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  them  if  they  could  obtam  pulp  wood 
just  across  the  lake — ^Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  They  can  obtain  the  wood  there  now,  can't  they? 

The  Chairman.  No;  i  believe  they  prohibit  its  exportation. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  The  result  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
mills,  instead  of  importing  their  wood  into  the  United  States,  would 
remove  their  mills  over  there  if  there  was  no  export  duty  on  the 
pulp.  In  a  CTeat  many  of  these  towns  where  nothing  but  a  pulp 
mill  is  located  many  or  the  men  own  their  own  homes,  or  they  are 
purchasing  those  homes  out  of  the  money  they  earn. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  duty  on  wood  pulp  is  $1.67.  That  was  put  on 
ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes;  and  the  conditions  of  the  pulp-wood  makers 
have  been  increased  or  improved  100  per  cent  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Mr.  Ryan.  When  did  tney  begin  to  increase? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  In  1902. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  conditions  of  labor  have  increased  in  that  time 
generally. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Was  it  not  caused  by  the  increase  in  prices? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was.  I  understand  that 
some  years  ago  the  paper  manufacturers  got  more  money  for  their 
paper  than  they  do  to-day,  and  the  men  did  not  get  half  the  wages 
they  receive  now. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Did  the  men  receive  better  wages  and  less  hours  the 
minute  the  tariff  went  on  ? 
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Mr.  FrrzoEBALD.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  but  about  1901  or 
]  902  the  pulp  workers  and  unskilled  help  have  received  better  con- 
ditions, more  money  and  less  hours. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  the  same  with  nearly  every  line  of  work,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  FrrzoERALD.  It  is  probably  so  with  the  higher  salaried  men. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  general  result  of  me  law. 

Mr.  FrrzoERAU).  If  it  was  tmrough  the  effect  of  that  law  that  our 
salaries  were  raised,  we  would  hke  to  see  that  law  remain  there. 

Mr.  Sims.  Cotton  lias  doubled  in  price  in  ten  years,  and  there  is  no 
tariff  on  that;  and  the  laborers  in  the  fields  have  doubled  their  wages, 
in  unskilled  labor  and  all  kinds  of  work;  and  I  know  that  in  the  way 
of  domestic  service  and  servants  I  am  paying  double  what  I  did  ten 
years  ago,  and  there  is  no  tariff  on  servant  girls.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  FrrzoERALD.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  argue  on  me  tariff  with 
you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sims  is  mistaken  about  that,  because  we 
absolutel]^  prohibit  still  more  a  large  share  of  the  importation  of 
servant  girls.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Sims.  In  my  country  the  domestic  servant  girls  are  nearly  all 
native,  colored,  and  there  has  been  a  great  effort  to  ^et  them  to 
diffuse  themselves  throiighout  the  United  States  for  meir  benefit 
and  ours,  especially  politically  speaking.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  FrrzoERALD.  I  also  wanted  to  say  that  in  the  testimony  last 
night  I  was  asked  why  I  used  the  International  Paper  Company  as  an 
example;  and  if  I  remember  my  answer  aright,  it  was  that  I  said  I 
wanted  to  select  some  one  company  as  an  example,  and  that  was  the 
company  that  was  hammered  the  most.  There  are  other  companies 
in  tne  East,  one  at  Niagara  Falls,  for  example,  that  are  paying 
nearly  the  same;  for  instance,  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company, 
the  Union  Bag  Company,  the  Berlin  Company,  the  Burgess,  and  the 
St.  Croix,  and  the  Ticonderoga,  and  they  pay  nearly  that  scale  under 
the  eight-hour  system;  also  we  Cataract  Company,  and  otheis  that  I 
might  mention. 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  are  paying  the  scale,  whether  the  mills  are  union- 
ized or  not? 

Mr.  FrrzoERALD.  Yes ;  some  of  them  are. 

Mr.  Ryan.  A  volimtary  increase? 

Mr.  FrrzoERALD.  I  presume  so.  If  they  are  unorganized,  I  pre- 
sume they  have  not  had  many  committeeis  going  to  the  companies 
idPter  it. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  proportion  of  those  are  unorganized  t 

Mr.  FrrzoERALD.  I  could  not  mention  exactly  what  ones. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  mills  adopted  the  three-tour  system  it 
added  50  per  cent  practically  to  the  number  of  men  on  the  machines 
and  in  the  operating  rooms  ? 

Mr.  FrrzoERALD.  Somewhere  in  that  neighborhood.  I  would  not 
be  positive. 

The  Chairman.  That  created  an  additional  demand  for  labor^  and 
thus  helped  to  put  up  the  price  both  in  the  union  mills  and  m  aU 
other  mills,  I  take  it  ? 

Mr.  FrrzoERALD.  Yes;  and  as  I  tried  to  impress  vou  a  moment 
a^o,  that  made  those  paper  mills  a  Uttle  larger  and  Drought  people 
therCi  and  those  people  have  purchased  homes. 
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Mr.  Sims.  Was  not  the  three-tour  system  adopted  in  consequence 
of  the  efforts  of  organized  labor  in  those  towns,  and  the  tarin  had 
nothing^ to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  FnzoERALD.  I  believe  it  was  through  the  eiOForts  of  the  organ- 
ization and  the  willingness  of  the  paper  manufacturers  to  deal  fairly 
with  their  men;  at  least  those  that  we  approached  on  it,  or  nearly 
aU  of  them. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  had  strikes  at  mills  where  the  owners  would  not 
adopt  it  as  readily  as  the  laborers  desired) 

Mr.  FrrzGEBALD.  With  the  exception  of  one,  I  think. 

There  is  another  matter  that  I  would  like  to  caU  to  your  attention, 
with  your  i^ermission.  In  some  respects  the  employees  in  the  paper 
and  pulp  mills  enjoy  privileges  that  do  not  exist  m  other  manufactur- 
ing plants.  In  the  speech  of  Mr.  Norris  on  July  26,  1907,  he  refers 
here  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  men  asked  for  pay  for  overtime  for 
lunch  on  Saturday  night.  I  presume  by  that  statement  he  means 
that  the  men  go  out  to  lunch,  and  he  means  that  when  the  men  go  out 
to  lunch  tJiey  asked  the  company  to  pay  them  for  it.  I  want  to  say 
to  you  that  in  the  contract  we  have  with  the  International  Paper 
Company  it  is  specified  there  that  a  man  working  extra  shall  be  allowed 
not  exceeding  sixty  minutes  for  lunch. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  do  you  mean  bv  "extra?" 

Mr.  FiTZOEBALi>.  If  my  tour  ends  at  3  o'clock,  for  example,  and 
some  fellow  does  not  come  on  to  take  my  place,  I  am  working  extra 
while  I  remain  on  duty.  Then  I  am  allowed  to  go  home  and  get  my 
lunch.  I  have  worked  seven  hours  and  receive  eight  hours'  pay. 
The  Litemational  Company  pay  all  their  men — I  know  they  do  m 
our  oi^anization — ^for  that  hour,  and  that  has  been  so  for  the  last  two 
years. 

The  Chaibmak.  What  speech  of  Mr.  Norris  do  you  refer  tol 

Mr.  FrrzGEBALD.  A  speech  delivered  before  the  arbitrators  in  the 
matter  of  the  stereotypers'  wages. 

Mr.  Rtan.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  FrrzGEBALD.  July  26,  1907.  I  merely  mention  that  to  show 
you  that  in  some  respects  our  conditions  in  the  paper  and  pidp  mills 
are  better  than  in  other  industries,  and  for  that  reason  we  are  natu- 
rally interested  in  desiring  to  see  them  continued  that  way.  We 
beheve  with  the  removal  or  the  duty  they  are  bound  to  go  to  Canada 
or  else  to  reduce  wages.  Somebody  thought  it  was  about  time  that 
we  received  an  increase  instead  of  a  reduction  in  wages.  I  believe 
you  would  have  to  agree  with  me  that  I  am  right  in  that  position. 

Mr.  Sims.  Mr.  Fitzgerald^  prior  to  a  few  years  ago  don't  you  think 
the  paper-mill  workers,  skiUed  and  imskilTed,  were  about  as  poorly 
paid  ai^any  workers  you  could  name  ?^  ' 

Mr.  FiTzoEBALD.  Not  in  those  particidar  centers,  but  as  a  class  I 
believe  they  were. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  poorest  paid  men  in  my  section  would  not  think 
of  taking  a  position  such  as  your  men  have.  They  were  entitled  to 
more  money;  there  is  no  question  about  it,  and  they  ought  to  have 
had  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Just  think  what  it  is  worth  to  be  represented  by 
the  Member  by  whom  his  constituents  are  represented!     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  FrrzGBBALD.  We  are  very  thankful  now  for  the  raising  of  it. 
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We  did  not  get  it  for  a  long  time,  and  we  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  the 
former  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  are  asking  is  that  Mr.  Ryan  and  Mr. 
Sims  and  other  friends  shall  not  force  you  into  the  former  condition? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  has  the  tariflF  to  do  with  the  improvement  of  your 
conditions? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  say  our  conditions  began  to  improve  in  1901 
and  1902  and  1903  and  ever  since. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  took  you  employees  four  or  five  years  to  recognize 
that  there  had  been  a  protective  tariff  law  passed  ? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  There  is  seldom  a  month  that  goes  over  our 
heads  that  we  do  not  receive  some  benefit. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Why  does  not  the  protective  tariff  help  the  skilled 
mechanics? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  do  not  understand  that  I  said  it  did  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  not  Canada  a  protective  tariff  also  on  print 
paper? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  thought  it  was  disclosed  in  the  hearings  that 
Canada  has. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  There  are  many  mills  in  Canada  that  are  oigan- 
ized  and  are  making  news  paper,  and  so  far  as  I  know  the  paper 
makers  and  machine  tenders  and  machine  help  get  nearly  as  much 
there  as  they  do  in  the  United  States.  But  you  understand  that  is 
a  small  fraction  of  the  men  employed  in  the  sum  total  in  the  mills, 
and  ill  all  the  mills  that  is  not  so.  There  are  many  small  mills  in 
Canada,  I  believe,  in  which  if  you  would  put  all  together  and  average 
the  percentage  up  you  would  find  that  tne  rate  or  wages  was  much 
less  than  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Ryan.  But  you  and  Mr.  Carey  testified  that  the  skilled  me- 
chanics receive  as  much  in  Canada  as  they  receive  here. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ryan  did  not  auite  get  what  you  said.  You 
said  the  skilled  men  on  the  paper  macnineSy  not  the  men  in  the  pulp 
or  sulphite  mills. 

Mr.  Ryan.  According  to  your  theory,  the  protective  tariff  is  for 
you  to  share  in  it.  You  as  an  employee  share  in  it  and  receive  a 
portion  of  the  $6  a  ton  duty  on  paper.  Now,  then,  if  that  is  true,  why 
IS  it  not  true  that  those  particular  men,  the  men  who  are  the  skilled 
men  you  mention,  do  not  receive  a  better  wage  in  the  mills  of  the 
International  and  other  paper  companies  in  this  country  than  they 
do  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that.  Those  are  practi- 
cally new  mills  over  there,  and  they  have  had  to  import  their  help 
from  here. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  they  running  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  do  not  know.  All  the  skilled  help  in  the  mills 
are  not  employed  on  paper  machines,  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  not 
employed  on  paper  machines  they  do  not  equal  our  men  here  at  all. 

Mr.  Ryan.  1  am  referring  to  a  specific  class  of  mechanics.  You 
do  not  want  the  tariff  taken  off,  and  you  state  your  reasons  why; 
and  it  is  fair  to  ask  the  question.  K  this  protective  tariff  is  better- 
in^r  your  condition,  why  is  it  not  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
skillrd  men? 
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Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  paper  makers' 
organization  whatsoever.  You  are  asking  me  about  an  organiza- 
tion that  I  have  no  connection  with.  So  far  as  the  sulphite  cooks  or 
soda  mixers  are  concerned,  I  do  not  know.  In  some  cases  they 
receive  in  this  country  60  cents  an  hour,  and  they  are  employed  over 
there  as  low  as  15  cents  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  imdertake,  in  appearing  before  a  com- 
mittee as  a  president  of  a  labor  organization,  to  argue  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  protection  and  free  trade  with  men  chasing  each  other  up  one 
side  of  the  hill  and  down  the  other,  I  take  it?    pL<aughter.] 

Mr.  FrrzoERALD.  No.  I  believe  I  would  make  a  sorry  mess  of  it. 
I  appear  here  pleading  with  you,  as  the  members  of  my  organization 
requested  me  to  do,  not  to  do  them  an  injury. 

Mr.  Ryan.  If  you  make  a  statement  and  assi^  a  reason  for  a  cer- 
tain condition,  it  is  fair  to  ask  you  as  to  conditions  along  that  line 
affecting  the  question  raised  in  your  statement. 

Mr.  FrrzoERALD.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  any  questions  as  to 
the  paper  makers,  except  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Arthur  C.  Hastings.  I  have  been  asked  by  the  paper  manu- 
facturers to  take  charge  of  their  case  now^  so  far  as  it  agrees  with  your 
wishes.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  are  anxious  to  get  home.  I  am  not 
so  situated,  because  I  am  very  fond  of  you,  you  know,  and  I  will  stay 
a  day  or  two.  I  would  like  to  call  the  gentlemen  in  the  order  they 
prefer.    If  you  have  no  objection,  I  will  caQ  Mr.  Brown. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EEBBEBT  T.  BBOWN,  TBEASTJBEB  OF  THE 

BEBLIN  MILLS  COMPANY. 

[The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.] 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Brown.  Herbert  J.  firown. 

The  Chairman.  What  mill  are  you  connected  with? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  Berlin  Mills  Company.  I  am  treasurer  of  the 
Berlin  Mills  Company. 

Perhaps  I  had  oetter  open  by  suggesting  a  bit  as  to  the  line  of  work 
that  the  Berlin  Mills  Companv  is  doing.  It  has  been  manufacturing 
lumber  and  operating  timber  lands  for  fifty-five  years,  and  its  lumber 
output  at  present  is  about  226,000  feet  of  spruce  lumber  per  day,  with 
the  natural  short  lumber  that  goes  with  it,  and  such  pine  as  we  get  is 

Eut  into  window  frames.  We  have  a  capacity  of  about  1,000  window 
•ames  a  day.  We  have  been  manufacturing  news  paper  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,  beginning  with  about  20  tons  a  day  product,  and  we  are 
now  making  about  225  tons  a  day.  We  also  manufacture  a  surplus  of 
sulphite  fiber,  which  we  have  been  doing  for  the  last  four  years,  and 

Sutting  it  on  the  market;  and  last  year  we  marketed  about  45  tons  a 
ay;  this  j^ear  not  so  much.  The  conditions  have  been  against  run- 
ning the  inill  fully.  We  also  had  an  interest,  though  not  a  controUing 
interest,  in  the  Burgess  Sulphite  Fiber  Company  that  manufactures 
sulphite  fiber.  That  mill  has  been  in  the  business  for  I  think  thirteen 
years,  beginning  with  about  20  tons  per  day,  and  it  now  has,  or  claims 
to  have,  a  capacity  of  400  tons  a  day,  but  in  point  of  fact  it  is  only 
producing  at  the  present  time  a  httle  over  100  tons  a  day^  on  account 
of  the  slackness  in  the  market. 
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The  owners  of  the  Berlin  Mills  Company  have  within  three  or  four 
months  bought  out  Mr.  Burgess,  who  nas  peen  the  manager  and  pro- 
moter of  that  business,  and  is  now  controlling  it.  In  some  sense  1  am 
able  to  speak  for  them.  I  mention  all  this  so  that  you  will  under- 
stand our  position  when  we  say  we  have  not  come  here  with  detailed 
costs,  the  same  as  some  of  the  others  have,  and  for  this  reason,  that 
we  have  never  in  point  of  fact  distributed  our  overhead  charges  or 
'^  expense  of  administration  charges,"  as  the  word  has  been  used.  It 
has  never  seemed  worth  while  for  us  to  do  so,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  do  among  several  different  lines  of  work. 

I  mi^ht  add  to  the  lines  that  we  are  in  that  we  run  a  store,  too. 
which  IS  somewhat  like  a  department  store,  and  we  run  two  retail 
lumber  yards :  and  it  never  has  seemed  to  us  worth  while  to  attempt 
to  show  each  ousiness  as  it  would  stand  where  you  are  doing  just  one 
line  of  work.  And  again,  we  have  never  charged  ourselves,  our  diffeiv 
ent  departments,  for  the  full  stumpa^e  value  of  what  is  cut  off  from 
our  own  lands,  and  as  we  cut  a  varymig  amount,  buying  a  part  and 
cutting  a  part,  that  would  have  to  be  changed  if  we  attempted  to  go 
into  that;  it  would  have  to  be  gone  into  very  carefullv  to  get  up  these 
costs  and  make  figures  that  would  be  fair  to  us  and  usenil  for  com- 
parison to  you. 

I  might  say  in  that  connection  that  the  timber  we  are  cutting  off 
our  own  lands,  speaking  very  roughly,  has  been  perhaps  one-half  of 
what  we  have  been  gettmg^  and  perhaps  the  other  half  in  that  same 
rough  way — one-haS  obtamed  m  this  country  and  one-half  from 
Canada,  speaking  now  of  the  BerUn  Mills  Company  exclusively. 

But  1  have  come  here  with  some  facts  and  statements  to  make  in 
regard  to  the  main  issue,  which  I  understand  is  that  we  are  charged 
with  being  in  a  combination  to  fix  the  price  and  divide  up  the  ter- 
ritory, and  so  on.  The  present  management  of  the  Berlin  Mills 
Company  has  continued  for  forty  years.  It  is  over  that  period  of 
time  that  my  father,  Mr.  W.  W.  firown,  has  been  in  building  this 
business  up,  and  I  only  wish  he  were  here  nimself  to  testify,  f or  1  feel 
sure  he  would  give  you  the  impression  of  a  man  who  at  least  does  not 
need  to  combine  for  the  sake  of  finding  out  how  to  run  his  mills  or 
distribute  his  product.  He  is  now  88  ye&rs  of  age,  and  is  in  close 
touch  with  the  business,  and  is  at  the  office  every  day. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  make  this  general  statement,  that  a  year 
ago,  at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  we  had  a  line  of  contracts  which 
is  substantially  the  fine  of  contracts  that  we  had  had  for  some  previ- 
ous period.  The  line  of  contracts  of  the  previous  year  we  had  been 
able  to  supply  with  our  product  without  any  difficulty,  but  last  year 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  position  of  not  being  able  to  supply  those 
contracts  because  of  the  increased  demands  they  were  making  on  us. 
We  manufactured  last  year  5.000  tons  more  paper  than  we  manufac- 
tured the  previous  year,  ana  that  was  not  sufficient  to  supply  the 
increased  demands  of  these  contracts,  so  that  we  had  to  go  out  into 
the  open  market  and  buy  5,000  tons  additional  paper,  which  we  did, 
buying  it  here  and  there  and  everywhere  where  we  could  find  any 
paper  for  sale. 

And  I  want  first  of  all  to  give  you  the  details  of  the  purchase  of  that 
paper.  We  bought  that  paper  of  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  J.  A.  Davis,  the 
Great  Northern  raper  Company,  the  Manufacturers'  Paper  Company. 
the  Champion  Paper  Company,  tha  Whitaker  Paper  Company,  ana 
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the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company,  and  we  paid  for  it  prices 
varying  from  the  low  price  of  $38.50  f .  o.  b.  the  point  of  shipment^  to 
the  nigh  price  of  $49  delivered  f .  o.  b.  the  citj  of  delivery.  In  addition 
to  that  we  paid  the  cartage  and  storage^  as  it  might  be.  I  can  not  tell 
perhai>s  exactly  the  average  of  what  that  purchase  was,  but  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  it  was  at  least  $47  delivered  to  the  press  rooms  of 
the  papers  that  we  supplied  it  to.  We  supplied  the  paper  on  some  of 
our  larger  contracts  in  most  part,  and  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to^  say 
that  the  average  price  we  supplied  it  at  was  somewhere  near  2  centis,  or 
near  that.  I  mention  that  oecause  that  fixed  for  us  our  idea  of  what 
the  market  was,  because  we  had  to  get  out  and  bu;;^  that  paper,  and 
we  bought  it  just  as  cheap  as  we  knew  how  to  buy  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this  paper  purchaseal 

Mr.  Brown.  It  was  purchased  over  last  year.  I  can  give  you  the 
months  if  you  would  like. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Brown.  It  was  purchased  over  our  business  year,  which  is  one 
month  short  of  the  calendar  year. 

The  Chairman.  Just  give  it  to  us  by  months,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  purchased  1,177  tons  in  December,  1906;  905 
tons,  January,  1907;  24  tons  in  February;  46  tons  in  March. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  prices  at  which  you  purchased 
at  these  different  times? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes ;  I  can  give  you  that  also,  if  you  would  like. 

The  Chairman.  As  you  go  on. 

Mr.  Brown.  Then  1  wifl  begin  over  with  December.  We  pur- 
chased 14  tons  out  of  the  1,177  tons — ^we  purchased  14  at  $41.  Tnat, 
I  think,  was  a  delivered  price;  221  tons,  at  $38  f.  o.  b.  point  of  ship- 
ment, and  the  balance  at  $38.50. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  it  averaged  there  by  months) 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  1  have  not.  That  would  be  very  easily 
gotten  at. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  eJl  right.    Proceed. 

Mr.  Brown.  In  December,  1907 

The  Chairman.  No 

Mr.  Brown.  In  January,  1907,  we  purchased  905  tons,  at  $38.50 
at  point  of  shipment:  in  February,  24  tons,  at  $38.50;  March,  46  tons, 
at  $38.50.  In  April  we  purchased  a  total  of  681  tons-— 43  tons,  at 
$47  delivered;  537  tons,  at  $48;  101  tons,  at  $49.  In  May  we  pur- 
chased 871  tons  total — 771  tons,  at  $48;  100  tons,  at  $49.  In  Jime 
we  purchased  387  tons  total,  at  $48.  In  July,  808  tons,  at  $48 ;  Aug- 
ust. 237  tons,  at  $48;  September,  21  tons,  at  $48.  The  total,  as  I 
make  it,  is  5,157  tons. 

Mr.  Stafford.  From  whom  did  you  purchase  the  tonnage  in  the 
last  four  stated  months? 

Mr.  Brown.  Of  H.  G.  Craiff  &  Co. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  was  tne  reason  for  your  purchasing  this  excess 
tonnage  that  was  needed  in  your  business  from  the  various  concerns 
that  you  have  mentioned ) 

Mr.  Brown.  Simply  that  we  had  to  purchase  it,  and  we  had  to 
purchase  it  of  those  who  had  it  for  sale,  and  we  had  to  purchase  it 
of  these  people. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  making  your  endeavors  to  purchase  this  amount 
did  you  find  that  some  of  those  upon  whom  you  called  for  paper  were 
without  ability  to  supply  yout 
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Mr.  Bbown.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  did.  Of  course,  we 
should  have  to  get  from  our  agent  in  New  York  just  exactly  whom 
they  applied  to,  but  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  we  did.  I  know  we  tried 
in  every  way  to  buy  it,  and  this  was  the  best  we  could  do. 

Mr.  Stafford.  There  was  a  dearth  of  supply  during  these  months — 
a  shortage  of  supply,  I  should  say,  during  these  months) 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  very  great  shortage. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  two  mills  in  which 
you  are  interested) 

Mr.  Brown.  Are  you  speaking  of  news  paper  t 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  are  only  interested  in  one  mill  that  makes  news 
paper.  That  is  the  Berlin  Mills  Company,  and  its  capacity  is  approx- 
miately  225  tons  per  day. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  tne  capacity  been  increased  during  the  past 
recent  years? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  increased  last  year  over  the  previous  year  5,000 
tons,  as  I  stated,  and  we  are  running  at  an  increased  production  this 
year  over  last  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  curtailed  your  output  any  during  the 
present  year? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  have  shut  down  Saturdays  for  some  weeks  back — 
I  should  say  six  weeks  or  so.  I  can  not  remember  the  exact  date 
we  shut  down. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Where  are  the  newspapers  situated  that  you  gen* 
erally  supply  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  At  Berlin,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  say,  where  are  the  newspapers  to  whom  you  fur- 
nish the  paper  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  pardon  me,  I  thought  you  said  mills.  You 
mean  to  whom  we  fiumished  paper? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  Detroit,  and  other  places. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  long-term  contracts,  or  had  you  any 
long-term  contracts  for  furnishing  paper  to  these  newspapers  or  pub- 
lishers? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  one  contract  has  some  time  still  to  run.  Most 
of  our  contracts,  however,  run  out  at  the  end  of  the  year.  I  think  of 
one  long-term  contract  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  length  of  contracts  are  you  now  executing) 

Mr.  Brown.  Mostly  yearly  contracts. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  long  has  that  been  the  practice  of  your  com- 
pany? 

Air.  Brown.  Well,  we  have  always  done  it  as  much  as  we  could. 
But  sometimes  we  felt  that  it  was  better  to  make  the  long-term  con- 
tracts, and,  as  I  say,  we  have  one  now  that  has  perhaps  two  years 
more  to  run.  That  was  taken  on  the  five-year  basis.  We  have  one 
that  expires  this  year  that  had  been  on  a  three-year  basis.  The 
rest,  I  tnink,  were  on  the  year  basis. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  one  in  which  you  had  a  three-year  contract, 
did  you  renew  that  contract? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  as  yet. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  supplying  it  yet  I 
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Mr.  Bhown.  Yes;  we  are  supplying  it.     It  has  not  yet  expired. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  What  is  the  paper  that  is  receiving  it  under  the 
five-year  contract? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  Indianapolis  News. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  price  is  it  paying  for  its  paper,  and  when  was 
the  contract  entered  into? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  is  paying  $2.15,  if  I  am  right,  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Wnen  was  that  contract  entered  into? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  was  entered  into,  roughly,  three  years  ago,  and 
has  two  years  to  run. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  price  that  you  were  charging  for  paper 
under  contracts  issued  in  the  last  six  months? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  we  have  been  getting — ^you  mean  the  last  six 
months  of  last  year,  or  strictlv  the  last  six  months? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Make  it  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Brown.  Perhaps  I  may  answer  that  best  by  elaborating  it  a 
bit,  to  the  extent  of  sajdng  that  last  year  we  foimd  ourselves  having 
to  pay  this  advanced  price  for  the  paper  we  were  buying,  and  we  were 
in  doubt  as  to  what  price  paper  would  go  to,  or  ought  to  go  to,  and 
the  first  considerable  contract  that  I  think  of  that  we  made  along  in 
the  middle  part  of  last  year  we  closed  at  S2.40. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Delivered  at  the  mill  or  press  rooms? 

Mr.  Brown.  Delivered  at  the  press  rooms;  and  later  on  we  made 
another  contract  of  considerable  size  at  S2.45,  and  still  later,  toward 
the  end  of  the  year,  one  at  $2.50. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  price  you  have  charged  for  paper  in 
the  very  recent  past,  say  any  time  within  the  past  six  months? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  this  last  contract  that  I  speak  of  was  made 
within  six  months. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  that  the  only  contract  you  have  made  in  that 
period? 

Mr.  Brown.  No.     I  say  that  was  the  last  contract. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  sold  any  paper  during  the  last  six  months 
at  less  than  $2.50  f.  o.  b.  press  room? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  we  have,  I  am  sorry  to  say.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  what  instance  have  you  charged  less,  and  what 
price  have  you  received? 

Mr.  Brown.  Will  it  be  sufficient  to  tell  you  the  amount  without 
necessarily  to  tell  you  the  paper?  I  will  ao  as  you  say,  but  I  am 
asking  your  indulgence  in  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  the  whole  of  it.  We  are  treating  every- 
body alike. 

MT,  Brown.  Well,  we  made  one  contract  at  $2.42  and  one  at  $2.25, 
and  besides  that  I  do  not  know  anywhere  we  have  shaded  the  price. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  papers  did  you  make  those  contracts  with? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  made  tne  first  to  the  Louisville  Herald,  and  the 
last  one  to  the  Philadelphia  Press;  and  the  first  one  was  made  April  7, 
and  the  last  one  was  made  within  two  or  three  days,  or  a  verv  few 
days. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  rate  is  the  Philadelphia  Press  paying? 

Mr.  Brown.  $2.25. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that  made? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  say  within  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  that  delivered  f.  o.  b.  press  room! 
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Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.       * 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  the  contract  made  with  the  Louisville 
Herald  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  April  7. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  length  of  time  were  those  contracts  made  for? 

Mr.  Brown.  One  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  the  tonnage  of  those  respective  con- 
tracts 1 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  the  Press  is  500  tons  a  month,  and'the  Louis- 
ville Herald  a  little  less  than  100. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Had  you  contracts  with  these  respective  papers 
prior  to  these  contracts  for  supplying  them  with  paper? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  contract  prices  before  the  renewal 
of  those  contracts! 

Mr.  Brown.  The  Press  was  2  cents,  and  the  Herald  was  2.30. 

The  Ghairican.  This  was  an  advance  of  25  cents  a  hundred  to  the 
Press,  and  how  much  to  the  Herald? 

Mr.  Brown.  Twelve  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  the  average  price  on  the  contracts 
which  you  are  now  delivering? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  should  have  to  figure  that  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  %ured  it  out? 

ifr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  know  in  your  oflSce? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  can  find  out  and  hana  it  in  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  they  know  in  your  omce  the  average  price 
for  which  paper  is  sold  f.  o.  b.  mills? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  matter  is  changing  all  the  time.  We  made  one 
of  these  contracts  since  I  came  away,  and  I  would  not  be  able  to  tell 
without  ^uring  it  out;  but  I  will  make  it  out  and  send  it  in  to  you  if 
you  would  like. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  it. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is,  the  average  price  at  which  we  are  selling 
to-day? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  we  would  like  the  average  price  at 
which  it  has  been  sold  for  a  series  of  years. 

Mr.  Brown.  A  f.  o.  b.  price,  or  our  mill  price? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Of  course  we  would  prefer  it  on  the  f.  o.  b.  scale, 
if  that  could  be  given. 

Mr.  Brown,  i  will  try  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Can  jou  tell  us  what  it  is  now  costing  to  produce 
paper,  outside  of  depreciation  and  interest? 

Mr.  Brown.  On  tne  basis  of  paying  ourselves  the  same  stumpage 
as  we  pay  other  people? 

The  Chairman,  i  es. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  should  have  to  figure  that  out  some  and  give  it  to 
you.     I  have  not  any  such  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  your  pulp  wood  in  the  form  of  tim- 
ber, or  do  you  buv  it  delivered? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  buy  it  deUvered,  and  some  also  in  timber.  I 
have  got  figures  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  the  price  of  the  stumpase  and 
also  the  price  that  you  are  paying  per  cord  for  wood  delivered? 
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Mr.  Bkown.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  that.  We  paid  per  cord  of  rough 
wood  delivered  at  Berlin  over  last  year  $6.19,  the  part  that  the  Ber- 
lin Mills  Company  bought,  and  S6.23  the  part  that  the  Burgess  Com- 
pany bought.  I  figure  them  both  out,  because  the  Burgess  Company 
was  a  larger  buyer  than  ourselves.  Some  of  that  wood  that  we 
bought — ^and  this  is  a  point  I  should  like  to  make — some  of  that  wood, 
some  40,000  cords  of  it  that  the  Burgess  Company  bought,  was'  can- 
celed, or  at  least  was  not  filled,  and  we  had  to  go  out  and  buy  further 
wood,  along  last  fall  or  during  last  year^  to  take  its  place,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  were  also  buying  for  dehvery  this  year,  and  the  first 
lot  of  73,000  cords  bought  by  another  company,  but  a  company  that 
supplies  us  with  wood — a  holding  company  that  we  ourselves  own — 
that  company  bought  for  our  use  ana  we  paid  S7.44  for  it,  73,000 
cords,  whereas  the  price  for  the  previous  year  was  S6.20. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  given  the  price  for  a  series  of  years,  what 
you  paid  for  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Beown.  1  was  trying  to  answer  your  question  as  to  what  we 
bought  last  year,  which  I  took  to  be  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  You  referred  to  the  price  you  had  given  before. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  bought  last  year  for  $6.20,  and  we  bought  also 
during  the  year — ^perhaps  I  have  not  made  myself  clear 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  prices  you  paid  for  pulp  wood,  Mr, 
Brown,  and  I  think  we  will  understand  them. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  average  price  that  the  wood  was  contracted  for 
and  deUvered  to  us  over  last  year  was  $6.20.  That  was  bought  the 
previous  year.  Then  this  year  we  bought  wood,  a  part  of  it,  to  replace 
some  that  was  contracted  for  the  previous  year  and  also  to  be  aeUv- 
ered  this  year,  and  the  first  lot  or  73,000  cords  we  bought  we  paid 
$7.43  for.  We  bought  it  during  last  year.  The  first  lot  we  bought 
the  previous  year,  and  it  was  deliverea  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  way  you  can  do  that  satisfactorily,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  to  give  the  prices  you  paid  for  wood  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  paid  $6.20  for  the  wood  that  was  delivered  for  the 
whole  of  last  year  on  the  previous  year's  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  The  year  19071 

Mr.  Brown.  1907  deuveries.  Then  we  bought  other  wood  in  1907, 
a  part  of  which  was  delivered  in  1907  and  the  rest  delivered  this  year. 
The  1907,  73,000  cords,  we  had  to  pay  $7.44  for.  That  we  bought 
up  to  August;  and  the  next,  to  October  30,  we  had  to  pay  $8.20  n)r; 
and  the  next,  from  October  to  December  5,  52.000  cords,  we  had  to 
pay  $9.48  for.  I  am  introducing  that  to  show  tne  rise  of  wood  during 
the  last  half  of  last  year.  That  wood  was  for  delivery  this  year,  but 
it  was  bought  last  year,  so  that  the  average  price  last  year  was  $6.20, 
and  this  year  it  is  $8.20.     I  will  put  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Was  $8.20  the  average  price  you  have  paid  so  far 
in  1908  for  the  pulp  wood  you  have  had  oelivered? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  wood  in  the  rou^h,  deUvered  at  the  mill ! 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  keeping  all  my  figures  m  the  rough,  delivered  at 
the  mill,  so  that  thev  wul  appear. 

The  Chairman.  The  average  that  you  made  last  year  on  contracts 
made  in  1906  was  six  dollars  and  something? 

Afr.  Brown.  $6.20  in  round  numbers. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  ? 
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Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  delivered.  This  wood  is  rail  wood.  We 
got  some  other  wood  from  up  the  river,  but  I  have  not  got  those  fig- 
ures. That  was  wood  that  was  mixed  up  with  some  that  came  from 
our  own  land. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  been  selling  sulphite  fiber  for  a 
number  of  years.  Can  you  give  us  the  average  price  at  which  you 
sold  the  sulphite  fiber? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  not  those  figures.  I  would  have  to  get  them. 
We  are  getting  $2.10  for  it  now  in  the  East  and  $2.20  in  the  West. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  much  of  an  advance  in  sulphite? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  there  has  not  been. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  those  the  delivered  prices? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  those  are  the  delivered  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  company  a  member  of  any  sulphite 
association? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  whether  your  mill  or  people,  so  far  as 
you  know,  any  of  them,  are  in  any  combination,  or  have  any  imder- 
standing  or  agreement  in  any  form  as  to  the  amoimt  of  the  output,  or 
the  price  that  is  to  be  charged  either  for  paper  or  sulphite  or  pulp? 

Mj.  Brown.  We  have  no  such  agreement  or  imderstanding  in  any 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  put  up  the  price  of  paper  to  any  marked 
degree  until  last  year,  until  the  International  Taper  Company  ad- 
vanced their  price  60  cents  or  thereabouts? 

1^.  Brown.  I  do  not  know,  except  as  I  may  have  heard  from 
the  evidence  here,  as  to  when  they  did  put  up  their  price.  As  I 
have  tried  to  suggest,  the  putting  up  of  prices  took  the  course  that  I 
have  outlined  on  those  three  large  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  those  contracts  with? 

Mi.  Brown.  The  fiu'st  one  was  with  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  The- 
second  one  was  with  the  Baltimore  News.  The  third  one  was  with 
the  Philadelphia  Inouirer. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  did  you  have  with  the  Philadelphia. 
Inquirer? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  had  a  price  before,  the  previous  year,  of  2  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  October,  1907? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  price  did  you  have  to  pay  for  the  paper 
that  you  furnished  to  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  your  contract) 

Mr.  Brown.  We  furnished  them  our  own  paper,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  companies  did  you  furnish  paper  to,  then, 
that  you  purchased? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  furnished  some  to  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  did  you  have  with  the  Detroit  Free 
Press? 

Mr.  Brown.  1.90,  the  previous  year. 

The  CHAmMAN.  That  is,  you  mean,  for  1907? 

Mr.  Brown.  1907;  yes,  sir;  up  to  September  1,  when  the  contract 
changed.     We  started  on  our  new  price  on  September  1  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  This  past  year,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Brown.  This  past  year;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  price  aid  you  pay  for  any  paper  which  was. 
furnished  under  that  contract  at  1.90  to  the  Detroit  Free  Press? 
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Mr.  Brown.  We  paid  $48  delivered. 

The  Chairman,  is  this  1.90  dehvered? 

Mr.  Brown.  This  1.90  is  dehvered;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  paper  does  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
useV 

Mr.  Brown.  They  use  240  or  250  tons  a  month — 240  tons  a  month, 
to  state  it  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  What. other  newspapers  did  you  buy  paper  for? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  Boston  Post. 

The  Chairman.  The  Boston  Post? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  what  contract  you  had  with 
them? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  had  a  contract  of  2  cents;  but  it  had  a  clause  in 
it  that  has  since  made  us  rebate  to  them,  so  that  they  have  actually 
paid  at  the  rate  of  1.97^. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  for  the  year  1907  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  pay  for  paper  which  you  furnished 
to  them  under  that  contract? 

Mr.  Brown.  Did  some  of  that  same  $48  paper  go  in  there?  [Ad- 
dressing Mr.  Flint.]  I  understand  it  was  1.92^  at  the  mill.  That 
was  $38.50  at  the  point  of  shipment.  The  paper  that  went  to  the 
Post  cost  us  $38.50  at  the  point  of  shipment. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  it  cost  to  deUver  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  came  from  different  mills.  Can  you  post  me  on 
that? 

Mr.  Flint.  Eighteen  cents. 

Mr.  Brown.  It  cost  18  cents  to  dehver  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  said,  a  while  ago,  that  you  bought  pape  at 
over  $49  out  there. 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  I  said  the  maximum  that  we  paid  was  $49, 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  did  that  paper  go  at  $49  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Can  you  tell  me?    Do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Flint.  A  good  deal  of  it  went  to  the  Baltimore  News,  I  think, 
and  some  to  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  paper  costing  you  to  produce  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  shall  have  to  get  those  figures  for  you,  sir,  and  give 
you  the  answer.     I  have  not  them  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  keep  books  by  which  you  can  tell  the  cost 
of  production  in  the  mills,  outside  of  depreciation,  administration,  and 
interest  charges? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  yes.  We  have  figures  of  that  sort;  but,  as  I 
say,  the  stumpage  values  would  not  be  fair,  because  we  have  not 
chained  ourselves  with  the  value  of  the  stumpage  off  of  our  own. 
lands.     Of  course  we  have  those  figures  all  figured  out. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  the  cost  of  labor  and  things  of 
that  sort? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  and  also  the  cost  of  wood  with  some  stumpage 
on  it;  but  it  would  be  a  varying  amount,  and  it  does  not  seem  quite 
a  fair  thing  to  put  that  in. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  many  other  c[uestions  which  we  mav 
want  to  ask  you  later,  if  we  pursue  our  inquiry,  Mr.  Brown.  We  shall 
have  to  cut  it  pretty  close  now. 
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Mr.  Stappord.  What  prices  are  you  receiving  jfrom  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  the  Baltimore  News,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  the 
Boston  Post? 

Mr.  Brown.  From  the  Detroit  Free  Press  we  are  receiving  2.40. 
What  is  the  next  one,  please? 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  Baltimore  News. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  are  receiving  2.46  from  the   Baltimore  News; 
2.50  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and-1.97i  from  the  Boston  - 
Post. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  last  price  is  under  an  old  contract  t 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  supplying  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  with 
paper  now? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price? 

Mr.  Brown.  At  2.50. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  contract  commenced  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber last  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No*  the  1st  of  January  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Keferring  to  the  paper  that  you  supplied  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  with  last  year,  did  you  supply  it  at  a  profit  or  at 
a  loss?  I 

Mr.  Brown.  You  mean  after  paying  ourselves  full  stumpage  and 
after  paying  interest  on  our  investment? 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  figures  on  the  other  basis  first. 

Mr.  Brown.  Will  not  that  be  answered,  sir,  when  I  send  in  my 
figures  as  to  what  our  costs  are?  It  is  only  a  question  of  whether  I 
find  that  our  paper  costs  us  that  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  not  answer,  if  you  do  not  remember,  of 
course  you  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  can  not  tell  until  I  have  looked  those  figures  over 
and  see  what  oiff  paper  has  cost  us.  We  have  not  any  figures  showing 
what  our  paper  by  itself  costs.  We  keep  our  accounts  as  a  whole  and 
show  what  we  make  as  a  whole.  We  never  have  attempted  to  show 
what  we  made  legitimately  from  each  particular  line  of  our  business. 
If  we  are  going  into  that  sort  of  thing,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  expert 
bookkeeping  to  distribute  these  charges  properly. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  ascertam  what  it  was  costing  to 
make  paper  until  you  had  to  go  into  the  market  and  buy  it  firom 
somebody  else? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  know  what  it  is  costing  us,  outside  of  those  items 
I  have  given  you,  of  course.  On  that  basis  1  think  we  made  some- 
thing on  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  knew  what  it  cost  you  when  you  bought  it 
from  somebody  else  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  we  knew  what  it  cost  and  we  knew  what  we 
lost. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  you  lost  on  the  paper  that 
you  purchased  and  furnished  under  previous  contracts? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  lost  in  each  case  the  difference  between  the  price 
I  have  riven  you  that  we  bought  it  for  and  what  we  sold  it  for. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  but  you  have  not  given  us  what  you  sold  it 
for. 
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Mr.  Brown.  I  think  in  every  case  I  have  given  you  what  we- 


The  Chaekman.  You  have  given  us  what  you  bought  it  f or,  but 
act  what  you  sold  it  for. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  we  sold  it  for  approximately  2  cents,  $40  a 
ton;  and  I  think  it  cost  us  approximately  $47;  so  we  lost  $7  a  ton  on 
5,000  tons. 

The  Ohairman.  That  is  as  near  as  you  can  come  to  giving  an 
approximate  idea  of  what  you  sold  it  for? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  for  a  guess. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  the  average  amount  of  your  con- 
tracts then  outstanding? 

Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  no;  that  was  the  average  amount  of  the  lower- 
priced  contracts  that  we  sold  that  particular  paper  to;  but  I  think 
the  average  selling  price  of  our  paper  might  have  been  two  or  three 
dollars  a  ton  more  than  that,  of  all  of  our  papers. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  you  had  supplied  vour  low-priced 
contracts  with  your  own  paper,  and  the  high-priced  contracts  with 
this  paper,  you  would  not  have  had  a  great  book  loss? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  should  revise  that,  and  say  that  my  judgment 
would  be  that  we  lost  $5  a  ton  on  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  method  do  you  have  of  diq>osing  of  your 
paper! 

Mr.  Brown.  Our  main  office  is  at  Portland,  Me.,  and  we  keep 
control  of  everything  from  there.  We  also  have  an  office  in  New 
York  aty. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  sell  direct  to  the  publishers? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  sell  direct  to  the  publishers  and  sell  our  own 
paper. 

The  Chairman.  Your  mills  are  not  running  full  now? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  are  shutting  down  Saturdays,  as  far  as  the  news 
paper  part  of  it  goes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  sulphite  mill  running  full? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  hj  no  means.  We  are  shutting  down  Satur- 
days there  and  not  producing  over  a  third  part  of  our  product. 

The  Chairman.  Have  your  mills  shut  down  partly  because  of 
some  imderstanding  to  restrict  the  output? 

Mr.  Brown.  Absolutely  with  no  understanding  with  anybody  to 
restrict  the  output. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  do  you  sell  your  sulphite;  usually? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  sell  it  aU  over  the  country.  We  sell  some  to 
Bellows  Falls,  some  to  the  Poland  Paper  Company,  and  all  through 
the  West. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  sulphite  go  mainly  into  news-print 
paper,  or  into  other  kinds  of  paper? 

Mr.  Brown.  Mostly  into  other  kinds  of  paper.  It  is  sold  all 
through  the  West,  mostly  to  mills  makinjg  book  paper  or  writing 
paper.    I  have  our  labor  pav  roll,  if  that  is  of  anjr  interest  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  shoula  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

(The  paper  above  referred  to  wiU  oe  found  at  a  later  point  in  Mr. 
Brown's  statement.) 

ISi.  Sims.  Before  you  get  off  of  the  subject  of  the  piu'chase  of  that 
paper  mill,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  your  company  did  not  purchase  the 
Durgess  Sulphite  Company  I 
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Mr.  Brown.  The  owners  of  the  Berlin  Mills  Company  have  pur- 
chased Mr.  Burgess's  interest  in  the  Burgess  Sulphite  Fiber  Company. 

Mi*.  Sims.  What  was  the  output  of  uie  Biurgess  Company  before 
your  people  boii^t  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  only  bought  it  the  first  part  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  sav,  what  was  its  daily  output  before  you  bought  it  t 

Mr.  Brown.  The  highest  point  ne  ever  ran  the  product  to  was 
Approximately  350  tons  per  aay. 

Mr.  Sims.  At  what  output  are  you  running  itt 

Mr.  Brown.  We  made  last  month  2,500  tons,  which  would  be  100 
fcons  a  day  for  full  time. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  reduced  it  from  350,  then^to  100  tonst 

Mr.  Brown.  We  found  it  reduced,  sir.  We  found  the  production 
reduced  when  we  took  it,  from  lack  of  orders,  as  a  result  of  the  gen- 
eral business  conditions;  the  sulphite  business  had  been  the  haidest 
hit  of  any. 

Mr.  Sims.  Your  people  bought  it  when  it  was  a  running-down 
concern? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  do  not  think  it  is  a  running-down  concern ;  but 
temporarily  it  was  out  of  orders,  as  all  of  the  sulphite  mills  in  the 
country,  I  think,  are  out  of  orders,  as  far  as  running  anything  like  full 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  Sims.  Did  you  not  decline  the  output  purposely  in  order  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  sulphite? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  we  did  not.  We  simply  were  unable  to  sell 
it.  We  have  men  out  on  the  road,  and  we  are  canvassing  the  trade 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other.  We  are  doing  our  utmost 
to  sell  all  we  can,  and  have  been  all  along. 

Mr.  Sims.  Has  the  output  of  sulphite  mills  run  down  all  over  the 
country  by  reason  of  lack  of  orders  ratably  with  this  Burgess  Com- 
pany, from  350  tons  to  100  tons  a  day — at  that  rate? 

Mr.  Brown.  ^  I  should  say  it  had,  fully.  I  think  there  are  a  great 
many  of  the  mills  that  have  been  shut  down  absolutely  for  weeks  at  a 
time. 

Mr.  Sims.  Throughout  the  entire  sulphite  manufacturing  industry? 

Mr.  Brown.  Tliroughout  the  entire  sulphite  manufacturing  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  Sims.  There  is  not  quite  one-third  as  much  sulphite  being 
made,  then,  as  there  was  before? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  should  think  that  was  approximately  correct. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  much  has  the  ground  wood  pulp  declined? 

Mr.  Brown.  For  ourselves,  we  have  been  makmg  our  full  product 
of  ground  wood  all  along.  Even  through  the  shut-down  of  our  paper 
Tniii  we  have  run  our  ^ound  wood  nnfi  full,  and  have  piled  out  the 
siuplus,  so  that  we  will  have  it  to  use  if  we  have  short  water  another 
year  and  have  orders  enough  to  run  full.  So  in  that  sense  a  vital 
part  of  oiu*  paper-mill  plant  has  been  in  full  operation,  and  if  we  get 
any  increase  of  business  we  will  be  able  to  put  that  much  more  product 
of  paper  on  Uie  market. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  there  many  sulphite  mills  in  the  country  that 
manufacture  sulphite  in  order  to  seU  their  product  to  paper  nulls? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  are  quite  a  nimiber  of  them.  Assuming  that 
we  have  a  yearly  tonnage  of  100,000  tons,  I  should  say  there  might 
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be  perhaps  three  times  as  many  as  our  tomiage,  ours  being  OEie» 
quarter,  or  possibly  only  a  third. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  of  this  scare  last  simimer  in  refer- 
ence to  price  and  scarcity  of  paper,  how  much  did  you  determine 
to  increase  the  price  of  your  paper? 

Mr.  Beown.  We  did  not  determine  anything.  We  felt  our  way, 
and  got  the  best  price  we  could.  We  advanced  it  as  much  as  we 
were  able  to  at  the  time  until  we  got  it  to  2.50;  and  then  it  seemed 
to  stay  there,  and  that  seemed  to  oe  about  what  we  felt  was  a  rea- 
sonable price. 

The  Chairman.  Are  most  of  yom*  contracts  now  on  the  basis  of 
about  2.50  delivered? 

Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  no.  We  have  made  some  at  2.50,  but  we  only 
had  a  certain  amount  of  them  coming  due,  anyway.  We  were  unable 
to  advance  the  whole  of  them.  But  1  am  trymg  to  show  that  it  came 
about  in  a  perfectly  natural,  normal  way,  as  far  as  we  know,  and  as 
far  as  we  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  proposition  to  put  it  up  to  3  cents? 

Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  no.  I  never  heard  anything  of  the  sort  suggested. 
There  was  no  question  of  that  sort  at  all.  It  was  just  a  queg^tion  of 
what  was  a  fair  price  at  the  time;  and  the  price  we  settled  on  m  each 
case  seemed  to  be  that  price. 

Mr.  Sims.  Were  you  aware  of  the  resolution  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors of  the  International  company  not  to  make  contracts  for  less 
than  2i  cents? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  it  until  I  heard  of  it  here. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  was  not  made  pubUc? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  was  not  made  pubUc  to  us,  at  anv  rate. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  the  condition  of  the  market  influential  in 
quoting  to  the  Philadelphia  Press  within  the  last  few  days  the  price  of 
2.25  f.  o.  b.  press  room? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  state  the  freight  rate  and  drayage  charges 
from  the  mill  to  the  press  room  in  Philadelphia  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  freight  rate  is  17  cents,  and  I  think  the  storage 
and  drayage  charges  are  about  5  cents. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Philadelphia  Press,  as  I  remember — ^I  was  just 
looking  for  it  in  the  list  submitted  by  Mr.  Norris — had  a  raise  of  $2  a 
ton  on  January  1,  1907. 

Air.  Brown.  That  could  not  have  been,  sir;  because  we  were 
furnishing  them,  and  there  was  no  change  in  the  contract  during  the 
year. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  based  on  a  statement  of  theirs.  Perhaps 
I  am  mistaken  about  it.  They  made  a  statement  from  which  mi. 
Norris  made  a  compilation  on  page  62  of  the  record — **  Philadelphia 
Press:  SuppUed  by  the  Berlin  mflls.  Date  of  contract,  January  1, 
1907.     Increase  oi  price,  $2  per  ton." 

Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  I  see.    Our  contract  had  not  run  out  then. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  have  been  intended  to  be  an  increase  of 
$2  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Brown.  There  was  no  increase  one  way  or  the  other,  because 
we  were  xmder  a  flat  contract  then  that  ran  until  the  1st  of  July. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  your  contract  was  on  the  basis  of  $2  a  hun- 
dred? 
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Mr.  Beown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  the  statement  that  came  in  was  intended 
to  be  $2  a  hxmdred,  ana  was  marked  $2  increase. 

Mr.  Brown.  It  is  an  error  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Flint.  May  I  correct  Mr.  Brown? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    Is  this  your  salesman! 

Mr.  Brown.  This  is  our  salesman;  yes,  sir. 

(After  a  conference  between  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Flint:) 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  correct,  sir.  We  reduced  the  price.  The 
price  was  2  cents,  and  we  voluntarily  reduced  it  to  1.90,  reserving 
the  right 

The  Chairman.  When? 

Mr.  Brown.  On  May  8,  1906.  I  have  the  letter  before  me.  We 
volimtarily  reduced  the  price  to  them  to  1.90,  reserving  the  right, 
when  we  thought  conditions  should  warrant,  to  put  it  back;  and 
we  put  it  back  January  1. 

Mr.  Ryan.  From  1.90  to  2  cents? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes.    So  that  verifies  what  you  find  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Then  recently  you  have  made  a  new  contract  on  the 
expiration  of  the  old  contract? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  that  old  contract  expire? 

Mr.  Brown.  On  June  1. 

The  Chairman.  June  1  of  what  year  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  expires  this  conung  June  1,  and  we  have  made  a 
new  contract  to  contmue  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  contract  dated,  and  how  long  did 
it  cover?    What  period  did  it  cover? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  covered  one  year,  from  June  1  a  year  ago  to  the 
present  June  1 ;  but  what  I  have  here  is  simply  a  letter  of  May  8. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  put  the  price  down  January  1, 1907 1 

Mr.  Brown.  No:  we  put  it  up  in  January,  1907. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  you  put  it  up  on  January  1, 1907 ;  but  that 
is  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  had  the  contract  from  June  1,  1907,  to  June  1, 
1908. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  a  two-year  contract,  then  ? 

Mr.  Flint.  June  1, 1905,  to  June  1, 1908, 2  cents. 

Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  yes;  that  was  a  longtime — 1905  to  1908.  From 
Jime  1, 1905,  to  Jime  1, 1908,  we  had  this  contract  at  2  cents  flat,  with 
no  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  have  made  a  new  contract  which  will 
commence  to  operate  on  the  1st  of  next  Jime? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  in  operation  now? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  is  not  in  operation  now. 

The  Chairman.  At  2.25? 

Mr.  Brown.  At  2.25.  On  May  8,  1906,  we  volmitarily  reduced 
the  price  from  2  cents  to  1.90,  reserving  the  right  to  put  it  back  to  the 
contract  price  of  2  cents;  and  we  did  put  it  back  to  the  contraot 
price  of  2  cents  on  January  1,  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  new  contract  for  one  year? 

I^Ir.  Brown.  For  one  year. 
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The  Chairman.  When  did  you  commence  to  make  contracts 
simply  for  the  one  year? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  have  always  made  them  simply  for  the  one  year. 

The  CHAiiUtfAN.  You  have  just  given  us  an  instance  of  one  you 
had  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  also  made  some  for  a  long  time  and  for  a  short 
time,  but  we  have  always  made  some  contracts  for  one  year. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  cease  making  contracts  for  more 
than  one  year? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  ceased  now.  We  might 
now  make  a  contract  for  more  than  one  vear  if  we  felt  it  was  to  our 
interest  and  our  customer  wanted  us  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  fixed  determination,  then/ against 
making  them  in  that  way  t 

Mr.  Srown.  No,  sir;  not  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  a  contract  for  more  than  one  year 
in  the  last  year  or  two  years? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  think  we  have.  Mr.  Flint  will  correct  me  if 
I  am  incorrect. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  the  highest  price  you  have  sold 
paper  at  in  the  last  jear? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  2.60  would  be  practically  the  highest. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  delivered? 

Mr.  Brown.  Delivered ;  yes,  sir.  It  may  be  that  we  have  had  some 
very  small  business  at  a  lai^er  price. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  the  lowest  price  at  which  you  have 
sold  paper  in  the  last  year?  ^ 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  think  we  have  taken  any  contracts  below 
2.42  last  year,  or  2.40. 

Mr.  Flint.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  lowest  price  at  which  you  have  sold 
paper?    I  do  not  mean  new  contracts. 

Mi.  Brown.  At  which  we  have  ever  sold  it? 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  lowest  price  at  which  you  have  sold 
paper  or  delivered  paper  within  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  lowest  price  we  have  sold  at  has  been  2.42,  and 
the  lowest  price  we  have  delivered  at  is  1.90 — our  lowest  contract. 
Is  not  that  right? 

Mr.  Flint.  1.90;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  may  want  to  ask  you  for  further  information, 
Mr.  Brown,  as  I  stated  before.    Will  you  furnish  us  the  wage  scale? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  made  out? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  We  can  not  make  quite  so  good  a  showing 
for  increased  cost  in  wages^  for  the  reason  that  we  changed  some  of  the 
men  onto  a  three-tour  basis  in  June,  1903,  and  I  have  not  gone  back 
to  that  date,  but  simply  shown  the  increases  from  November,  1904, 
and  subsequent  increases  that  we  have  made.  So  all  these  figures  are 
on  a  three-tour  basis.  I  will  say,  too,  that  we  did  that  voluntarily. 
There  was  some  suggestion  here  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  always 
done  voluntarily. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  on  three-tour  basis? 

Mr.  Brown.  Since  June,  1903. 
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Mr.  Ryan.  You  were  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  three-tour  system! 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  we  were,  probably. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  are  the  hours  of  employment  in  the  pulp 
mills? 

Mr.  Brown.  Just  the  same. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Eight  hours  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Eight  hours.  The  Burgess  Sulphite  Fiber  Company, 
however,  went  onto  a  three-tour  basis,  perhaps,  I  should  think,  m 
June.  1903^ — ^I  am  speaking  now  of  the  Berlin  Mill  Company — pulp 
wood,  ground  wood,  and  afl. 

The  Chairman,  iou  seem  to  be  able  to  live  and  do  business  on 
the  three-tour  system  as  against  the  International  Paper  Company 
on  the  two-tour  system. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think,  myself 

The  Chairman.  Ana  if  you  knew  what  it  cost  you 

Mr.  Brown.  We  went  on  it  and  have  been  on  it  ever  since.  We 
think  it  works  verv  well. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  nave  been  on  that  system  nearly  five  years? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  since  then  we  have  several  times  raised  our 
wages.  The  tour  foremen  were  receiving  63  cents,  and  we  raised  them 
to  56  cents  per  hour.  Now  they  are  receiving  62i  cents  an  hour;  and 
I  might  go  tnrough  the  whole  list  and  show  the  similar  raises  at  various 
periods  since  1904. 

The  Chairman.  Ordinarily  at  the  hearing  we  have  gone  through 
these  lists  as  presented,  but  we  have  not  the  tune  to  do  it  now. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  will  leave  that.    Shall  I? 

The  Chairman.  Just  give  it  to  the  stenographer. 

(The  paper  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Rate  of  wages,  Berlin  Milli  Company,  Ca»cade  MUU, 

(Rate  per  hour,  in  O0iits.| 


PAPER. 

Machine  room: 

Tour  foramen 

Machine  tenders 

Second  hands 

Third  hands 

Fourth  hands 

Fifth  hands 

Broke  hustlers 

Oilers 

Spare  men 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Beater  room  : 

Beater  oii^iiieer 

Second  hands 

Helpers 

Broke  beaters 

Helpers 

Finishing  room : 

Head  finishers 

Finishers 

Core  cutters 

Core  handlers 

Sweepers 

Truckmen 

Loaders 

Assistant  forexnon 

Rewinders 

Do 

Finishers , 

Spare  mm 

Samplers  and  wolghcra 


Nov. 
30,1904. 


53 

47 
34 
23 
22 
22 
22 
22 

S* 
20 

17^ 

16 

41 
25 
22 
22 


174 
17} 
Id 
16 

m 
lei 


1741 


Nov. 
30,1905. 


65 

47 
84 
23 
22 
22 
22 
22 


20 
17i 

41 
25 
22 
22 


Nov. 
80,1006. 


66 

47 

34 

23 

22 

22 

22 

22 

30| 

25 

SI 

41 
26 
22 
22 


36 

17 
17 
16 
16 

m\ 
le] 
20 

174 
16( 
16< 
16. 


22 

184 
17} 


July 
81, 1007. 


31,1W7. 


23^1 


62| 

50 

37i 

25 

22.34 

23.84 

28 

22 

SO 
25 
22.34 

431 

25 

22.84 
22.34 
22 

aoft 


m 

30 
22 

1^ 

1^ 
22 
20 

1» 

18 


Oot. 

81,1907. 
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*ltate  of  wages,  Berlin  MUU  Company,  Cascade  MUU—ConimvLed. 


Nov. 

80,ig04. 


PAPEB— continued. 


Finishing  room— <?ontinued. 

Loaoera 

Cutter  foremen 

Cutter  men , 

Cutter  finishers 

Cutter  layers  (^rls) 

Spare 

Engine  room: 

Chief  engineer , 

Assistant  chief  engineer. , 

Enginemen , 

Oilers 

Auxiliary  engineer 

Machine  room,  basement: 

Oilers 

Cleaners 

Size  makers 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Electric  department: 

Foremen 

First  attendtmts 

Motor 

First  attendant  *'Qorham".,. 
Second  attendant,  ''Gorham". 
Head  gateman,  * '  Gorham  " . . . . 

Repairmen 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Bondries: 

Master  mechanlo. 
Boss  millwright. 
Machinist 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Blacksmith 

Do 

Patternmaker.., 
Millwrights 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Boss  pipers 

Pipers 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Lead  burners.... 

Helper 

Brick  mason.... 
Brick  tender. . . . , 
Painter 

Do 

Do 


OBOUND  WOOD. 

MlsceUaneoQs: 

Grinder  men 

Wood  handlers 

Rack  men 

Screen  and  separator  men 

Oilers  and  spare 

Ground  wood  wet  madilne  foremen 

Ground  wood  wet  machine  men 

Ground  wood  wet  machine  truckmen 

Ground  wood  wet  machine  superintendent 

Ground  wood  wet  machine  tour  foremen 

Ground  wood  wet  machine  assistant  tour  foremen 
Cross  power: 

Foremen 

Second  hands , 

Back  men 

Car  unk>aders 

Cylinder  men 

Filter  men 

Rotary  filter  men 


Nov.   Nov. 
80, 1905. 30, 1906. 


46 


38 
22 


23 
16 
90 


25 
35 


25 
20 

m 

20 
16 


50 

80 

80 

22} 

21 

m 

27' 

2» 

271 

25 

22| 

20 

27i| 

16 


80 
28 
20 

m 

16 


20 


16 
20 
20 


20 
20 
40 
28 
22 

25 
20 
16 
16 
20 
25 


60 


22 


20 


July 
31  1907. 


m 


27| 


25 


Aug. 

81,  iwr. 


m 


22.34 


Oct. 
31, 1907. 


28 
25 
22} 

14 
18J 

66 

27| 

31 

22.34 

25 

22 
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Rate  of  wages,  Berlin  MiU$  Company ,  Oateade  MiUt — Continued. 


QROxnsD  wooD—contlDued. 
Wood  room: 
Day- 
Wood  foremen 

Knife  grinders 

Assistant  foremen 

Barker  and  splitter  men 

Redioppers 

Band  sawyers 

Oilers 

Do 

Night— 

Night  foreman , 

Night  assistant  foreman 

Barlcersand  splitters , 

Rechoppers , 

Band  savnrera , 

Oiters 

Wood  handlers , 

Pond: 
Day— 

Forenksn  .••••■•............ , 

Hen 

Do 


Scalers 

Unloaders 

Spare 

NighC- 

Foremm...... 

Hen 

Spare 

Yard  foremen 

Yardmaster 

Assistant  foremen. 

Do 

Stablemen 

Teamsters 


8ULPHITX  HILL. 

Digester  house: 

€k>okB 

First  helpers 

Second  helpers 

Spare ,.«. 

Add  room: 

Acid  makers 

Sulphite  men 

Lime  men 

Spare  men 

Blow-pit  men 

Sulphite  tour  foremen 

Wet  machine  room : 

Wet  machine,  '*  Parker ' ' , 

Wet  machine,  "B.  and  S." 

Screening , 

Screen  foremen 

S^arator  men , 

Sulphite  separator  men , 

Screen  men 

Oilers , 

Weighers , 

HiscellanpoLis: 

Car  liners  truckmen , 

Cylinder  men , 

Sweeper , 

Parker  drier  foremen 

Parker  drier  men 


Parker  drier  engineer. 

Superintendent , 

Chemist 

Tester 

Boiler  house: 

Head  foremen 

Assistant  foremen 

Flue  cleaners 

Wood  firemen , 

Wood  handlers , 

Coalfliemen 

Coal  and  ash  wheelers. 
Spare  tour  foremen. . . . 


Nov.      Not. 
30, 1904. 30,  ig06, 


ao 

20 

Id 

16 
17^ 

26 

ni 

16 

17« 

17$ 
16 


20 
10 


10 


m 

16 
16 


{ 


20 

£* 
20 

16 

16 


87* 
20 


81 
23 
22 
20 
20 
28 


23 


20 
20 
22 

20 
20 
16 


60 


20 

28 
26 


22 


Nov. 
30,1906.31,1907 


80 

£*• 
20 

171 

16 

20 

16 

17JI 

26 

1741 

171 

16 

17JI 

171 

16 


20 
16 
16 
25 
20 
10 


m 

16 
10 


20 

20 
16 
16 


22 
20 
16 


26 
22 


100 
60 
22i 


22 


} 


20 
20 
86 

26 

23^ 

19 

22 

IT 

m 


171 


20 


23 
23 


86 
23 
22 
20 
106 
82i 


{    g} 


lOi 


31,]5w7. 


Oct. 
31, 1907. 


28 
23.84 


23 


23.34 
81 

34 
23 
23.84 


22.84 
22.84 
22.84 
25 

22.34 
25.34 


Out. 
Out. 

Out. 

110 


81 

28 

22i 

26 

23 

38 

26 

Out. 


30i 

19L85 

25 


23 
28 
22.84 


10. 
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Mr.  Ryan.  Is  your  mill  a  unionized  mill  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  There,  are  unions  in  it;  but  we  have  never  recognized 
the  union.  It  is  not  a  union  mill  in  that  limited  sense;  and  we  have 
always  dealt  directly  with  our  men.  We  have  never  had  any  trouble 
with  them  since  we  have  been  in  business,  with  one  exception.  We 
did  have  one  strike,  and  it  was  on  that  very  question  of  recognizing 
the  imion. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  seem  to  be  paying  more  than  the  mills  that  do 
recognize  it. 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  think  we  probably  are  paying  as  much,  and  perhaps 
in  some  cases  more.  We  have  dealt  directly  with  our  men.  We  Uve 
at  the  miU  ourselves.  I  Uved  at  the  mill  myself  ten  years;  and  I  have 
a  brother  who  is  there  now  constantly.  We  keep  in  close  touch  with 
oiLr  men,  and  we  are  there  ready  to  meet  them  at  any  time  if  any 
question  arises. 

Mr.  Sims.  Some  of  your  men  are  members  of  the  union,  and  some 
are  not,  just  as  they  may  elect  themselves! 

Mr.  Bbown.  Just  as  they  choose. 

Mr.  Sims.  Was  that  62^  cents  an  hour  paid  to  foremen  paid  to 
machine  foremen? 

Mr.  Bbown.  That  was  the  tour  foremen.  The  machine  tenders 
themselves  got  47,  and  they  were  raised  to  50;  second  hands  from 
34  to  37). 

Mr.  Rtan.  Is  that  cents  per  hour  or  dollars  per  month? 

Mr.  Bbown.  This  is  cents  per  hour.  I  thought  it  was  clearer  that 
way. 

The  Chaibkan.  Do  you  mean  47  cents! 

Mr.  Bbown.  Fortynseven  cents  per  hour.  The  beating  engineers 
got  41  cents.    They  went  up  to  43i  cents;  then  to  43}  cents. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Brown,^  wUl  you,  when  your  evidence^  is 
printed,  look  over  those  questions  where  we  asked  for  information 
that  you  could  not  supply  and  send  it  to  us  t 

Mr.  Bbown.  Yes,  sir;  1  will  do  so. 

STATEKENT  OF  FBAITE  OILBEBT,  ESQ. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

TTie  Chaibman.  Will  you  give  us  your  name,  Mr.  Gilbert? 

Mr.  Gilbbbt.  Frank  Gilbert. 

The  Chaibman.  What  company  are  you  with? 

Mr.  GiLBEBT.  I  am  with  the  Frank  Gilbert  Paper  Company,  of 
Waterford,  N.  Y. 

The  Chaibman.  Very  well,  Mr.  Gilbert ;  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
any  information  that  you  can  furnish  to  us  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Gilbebt.  I  have  been  making  paper  at  that  mill  for  thirty-six 
years.  When  I  started  making  paper  there,  thirtyndx  years  ago,  we 
used  a  different  materiid  from  what  they  are  using  now.  I  can  tell 
you  the  prices  that  we  sold  the  paper  for  in  each  year  since  1872 ;  and 
1  can  tell  you  the  prices  that  we  have  paid  for  the  stuff  that  we  put  in 
the  paper  and  maae  the  paper  of  for  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

Tne  Chaibman.  Very  wdl. 

Mr.  Gilbebt.  The  first  paper  that  we  made  was  in  1872 ;  and  for  the 
year  1872  we  sold  that  paper  for  13^  cents  a  pound.    In  1873  we  sold 
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it  for  12^  cents  a  pound.  In  1874  the  record  is  missing.  In  1875  we 
sold  it  for  $10.12  per  hundred  pounds.  In  187jS  we  sold  it  for  $9.10. 
In  1877,  $7.86.  In  1878,  $7.27.  In  1879,  $6.47.  These  are  papers 
for  printing  newspapers  on.  In  1881  we  got  $6.90.  In  1882  we  got 
$6.23.  In  1883  we  got  $6.06.  In  1884  we  got  $5.90.  In  1885  we  got 
$5.51.  In  1886  we  got  $4.82.  In  1887  we  got  $4.51  for  our  paper. 
In  1888  we  got  $4.29.  In  1889,  $3.98.  In  1890  we  got  $3.22.  In 
1891  we  got  $3.04.  In  1892  it  got  down  below  3  cents,  and  we  sold  it 
for  $2.83.  It  finally  got  down  to  $2.74  in  1893,  and  $2.59  in  1894.  In 
1895  it  got  down  to  $2.35;  and  we  went  along  in  that  way  imtil  six 
years  ago,  when  we  found  that  we  had  not  made  aiiy  money.  We 
made  up  our  minds  then  that  we  had  either  ^ottogo  out  of  the  business 
because  the  material  from  which  we  made  me  paper  had  advanced  so 
and  the  price  of  paper  had  gone  down  so  that  we  were  not  '*in  it,"  or 
advance  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  the  figures  for  those  six  years  1 

Mr.  Gilbert.  In  1896  we  got  $2.36J.  In  1897  we  got  $2.34.  In 
1898  we  got  $2.23.  In  1899  we  got  $2.15.  In  1900  we  came  up,  and 
we  sold  our  paper  for  $2.75;  in  1901,  $2.35;  in  1902,  $2.35;  in  1903, 
we  got  $2.55;  m  1904  we  got  $2.45;  and  then  we  changed  and  went 
off  &om  that  kind  qf  paper. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  paper  have  you  been  talking  about  I 

Mr.  Gilbert.  All  this  paper  that  1  have  been  talking  about  is  news 
print. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  cotton  waste  in  it? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir;  in  some  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  all  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  last  of  it  have  cotton  waste  in  it? 

Mr,  Gilbert.  The  last  of  it?    No,  sir;  it  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  We  dropped  the  orders  that  we  had  and  went  to 
making  specialties  in  the  way  of  colored  papers,  coated  papers,  blot- 
ting papers,  papers  for  these  stock-tickers,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  no  news-print  paper  since  that 
time? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Very  little.  We  had  some  customers  that  gave  us 
some  pretty  good  orders  on  other  things;  and  among  a  carload 
order,  for  instance,  there  might  be  a  ton  of  ordinary  news-print 
paper. 

The  Chairman.  How  could  you  sell  paper  in  1897  for  $2.34  a  hun- 
dred, when  it  was  being  sold  for  $1.50  or  $1.60  or  $1.70? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  What  year  is  that,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  How  could  you  sell  paper  in  1897  for  an  average 
of  $2.34  a  hundred  when  it  was  being  sold  oy  the  large  mills  for  $1.60 
or  $1.70 — a  little  above  that  and  possibly  a  little  below  that? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  can  not  tell  you.  That  is  what  we  sold  it  at. 
Taking  the  first  three  customers  that  I  sold  paper  to,  I  sold  the  first 
one  for  ten  years;  I  sold  the  second  one  for  twenty  yeara,  and  the 
third  I  sold  for  twenty-five  years — those  same  customers  right  along. 
We  kept  those  customers  right  along,  and  have  always  kept  them; 
and  those  that  are  aUve  we  are  doing  business  with  yet. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  making  news-print  paper  now,  are  you? 
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Mr.  OiLBEBT.  No,  sir;  not  to  amount  to  anything  for  the  last  three 
or  four  years.  I  would  like  to  give  you,  if  you  win  let  me,  the  price 
that  we  have  paid  for  our  pulp  wood,  for  making  this  paper. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  It  is  all  on  the  same  basis;  it  is  all  delivered  at  the 
mill,  all  cut  to  the  proper  length,  and  rossed — that  is,  it  has  the  bark 
taken  off  of  it,  aud  it  is  all  ready  to  go  in  the  grinders. 

In  1894  we  bought  it  for  $6.25  per  cord,  dehvered  at  the  mill. 

In  1895  we  paid  $8.12.  We  made  a  contract  that  ran  for  three 
years,  I  think,  at  $8.12.  That  went  up  to  1897;  and  in  1898  we  paid 
$8.50.  In  1899  we  paid  $8.75.  In  1900  we  ^ot  it  for  a  little  less— 
$8.30.  In  1901  we  paid  $8.50.  In  1902  we  paid  $9.  In  1903  we  paid 
$10.50.  In  1904  we  paid  $11.  In  1905  we  paid  $11.21.  In  1906  we 
paid  $11.61.  In  1907  we  paid  $13.30.  The  contract  for  this  year  is 
$13.80.  Paper  has  gone  down,  and  the  stock  we  make  it  of  has  gone 
up. 

I  can  show  you  the  other  things  that  we  have  bought.  For  instance 
we  have  always  used,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  cotton  waste  and 
rags  in  the  place  of  sulpliite.  We  have  used  a  nttle  sulphite.  You  can 
not  make  paper  out  of  ground  wood  altogether.  You  have  got  to 
have  something  to  help  it  along  and  give  it  strength.  The  mills  gen- 
erally use  sulpmte  now ;  but  our  mills  are  at  Watenord.  and  in  Cohoes, 
withm  2  miles  of  us,  there  are  a  good  many  knitting  mills  and  some  big 
cotton  mills;  and  so  we  have  used  the  waste  from  those  mills. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  a  Uttle  better  paper,  does  it  not  t 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  sells  at  a  little  higher  price  t 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  is  what  I  always  say  when  I  go  to  sell  it — sure. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Sims.  You  seem  to  be  able  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Well,  I  do.  In  1897  we  bought  our  cotton  waste  for 
50  cents  a  hundred,  and  last  year  we  paid  $1.25  for  the  same  thing. 

We  use  some  rf^.  We  use  some  good  rags,  and  we  used  to  pay  a 
dollar  for  them.    This  year  we  paid  $1.50— ^an  advance  of  50  per  cent. 

In  1897  what  sulphite  we  bought  we  paid  $1.65  for.  Now  we  are 
paying  $2.20 — an  advance  of  33  J  per  cent. 

We  use  a  good  deal  of  waste  paper — that  is,  in  clippings.  In  mak- 
ing books,  after  we  get  a  book  put  np  it  is  trimmed  off,  and  we  use 
those  shavings.  ^  For  that  stuff  we  paid  in  1897  95  cents  a  himdred. 
This  year  we  paid  $1.85 — an  increase  of  94 J  per  cent. 

Our  rosin  we  formerly  paid  $2.25  a  barrel  for.  Last  year  we  paid 
$5.12) — an  increase  of  127J  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Does  tnis  memorandum  which  you  are  reading 
from  show  the  years? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  giving  them. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  It  tells  what  we  paid  in  1897  and  what  we  paid  in 
1900.  Our  twine  has  advanced  77i  per  cent.  Our  coal  has  advanced 
9i  per  cent.  The  wrappers  that  we  use  have  advanced  32J  per  cent. 
The  clothing  for  the  paper  machines — that  is,  it  consists  of  a  wire  cloth 
in  which  the  paper  is  made,  or  formed,  rather,  and  felts,  dryers,  and 
jackets — ^has  advanced  27  per  cent.  We  use  some  soda  pvilp  in  some 
of  the  papers  that  we  make.  We  used  to  buy  that  for  $1.80,  and  last 
year  we  paid  $2.40 — an  advance  of  33 J  per  cent. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  this! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Soda  pulD.  It  is  made  by  a  soda  process  instead  of 
by  a  sulphite  process.  That  is  generally  made  of  poplar  pulp,  and 
sulphite  IS  maae  of  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  those  tables  to  the  stenographer  as 
you  finish  themt 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  will;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  headings  on  them  to  show  what  they 
ore? 

Mr.  Gilbert.^  Yes,  sir. 

(The  papers  above  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

StaUment  ihovring  decreate  in  uUing  price  of  new»  paper  and  increau  in  eo9t  of  pulp  vfood. 


Selling  prices  of  news  paper:  Per 

100  pounds. 

1872 $13.60 

1873 12.50 

1874  (record  missing). 

1875 10.12 


1876. 
1877, 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891, 
1892. 
1893. 
1894, 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 


9.10 

7.86 

7.27 

6.47 

8.02 

6.90 

6.23 

6.06 

5.90 

5.51 

4.82 

4.51 

4.29 

3.98 

3.22 

3.04 

2.83 

2.74 

2.59 

2.35 

2.36i 

2.34 

2.23 

2.15 


Selling  prices  of  news  paper— Oont'd. 

Per 
100  pounds. 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


CJost  ol  rossed  pulp  wood  deliv- 
ered at  mill: 


$2.75 
2.35 
2.35 
2.55 
2.45 
2.40 
2.15 
2.15 


Peroord. 

1894 $6.25 

1895 8.12 

1896 8.12 

1897 8.12 

1898 8.60 

1899 8.75 

1900 8.30 

1901 8.60 

1902 9.00 

1903 10.60 

1904 11.00 

1905 11.21 

1906 11.61 

1907 13.90 

1908 13.80 


Cotton  waste 

Rags 

Sulphite 

Paper  waste 

Rosin 

Alkali 

Twine 

Coal 

Wrappers 

Clotnmg— wires,  felts,  dryers,  jackets. 
Soda  pulp 


Cost. 


1887. 


f0.60 

1.00 

1.66 

.06 

2.26 

.76 

.06 

2.83 

1.10 


1.80 


1007. 


2.40 


AdTaoot. 


Ptrceni. 

160 
60 
33) 
04 

127 

3 
77 

0 
82 
27 
83i 


Mr.  Gilbert.  Wages  have  advanced  from  1895  to  1908  with  us 
28}  per  cent.  What  I  am  after  is  to  show  that  the  advance  that  has 
been  made  in  paper,  I  think,  is  thoroughly  legitimate  and  right;  only 
I  do  not  think  it  is  enough  in  comparison  with  the  extra  cost. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  your  mill  on  the  three-tour  system! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  little  mill.  We  omy  make  about  15 
tons  of  paper  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  labor  in  Canada  was 
about  as  high  on  paper  machines  as  it  was  in  the  United  States,  or 
fully  as  high.    That  is  what  your  mill  is,  mostly,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Sir! 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  make  in  your  mill?  What  do  you 
produce?    Ground  pulp? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  We  make  our  own  ground  pulp;  yes,  sir.  We  make 
our  own  ground  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  your  own  sulphite  pulp? 

Mr.  Gilbert..  No,  sir;  we  do  not.    We  buv  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  produce  novelties  in  paper? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir;  we  make  some  paper  that  does  not  contain 
any  ground  wood  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  you  can  make  paper  just  as 
cheaply  where  you  are  as  thev  can  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  I  coulcl  not  tell  you;  I  do  not  know.  I  could 
not  tell  you  about  that;  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  am  only  telling  you 
what  I  Imow. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  enter  into  any  kind  of  any  understanding, 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  agreement  or  otherwise,  in  reference  to 
advancing  uie  prices  of  your  product? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir;  I  have  always  got  all  I  could — every  cent. 
I  would  like  to  soak  somebody  now  SlOO  a  ton  for  news  paper. 
[Laughter.]  I  would  do  it  quicK.  I  think  it  is  but  right.  We  have 
got  a  combination  of  publishers  on  one  side  that  are  working  in  every 
way  to  get  the  prices  down 

The  (^ULiRMAN.  You  say  there  is  a  combination  of  publishers  on 
one  side? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir;  then  we  have  got  the  labor  people  on  the 
other  side.  We  are  right  between  them;  and  if  we  talk  about  get- 
ting up  a  combination  of  our  own  the  deuce  is  to  pay. 

The  ChBAiRMAN.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  you 
to  get  up  a  combination? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  have  never  done  any  such  thing.  I  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

The  (^LAiRMAN.  Is  your  mill  running  full  time? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir.  Last  year  we  turned  away  more  orders 
than  we  filled.  Since  January  we  have  only  run  about  two-thirds 
to  three-quarters  time. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  reason? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  For  want  of  paper  to  make — want  of  orders. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  cut  down  the  output  in  order  to  help 
maintain  the  price? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Cut  down  the  output?  I  guess  not.  We  are 
looking  for  orders  just  as  fast  as  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  have  you  cut  down  the  output  of  your  mill 
in  order  to  keep  ^the  price,  or  help  keep  up  the  price? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  WhVj  we  could  not.  Out  down  the  output?  We 
can  only  make  that  Kind  of  paper  on  orders,  and  we  can't  get  orders 
to  make  it.  If  we  cut  the  price  down  I  don't  think  we  could  get  them; 
but  we  imn  not  cut  it  down. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  where  people  axe 
not  able  to  get  orders  at  high  prices  that  they  are  able  to  get  orders 
at  low  prices.    Last  year  you  were  running  full! 

iSi.  Gilbert.  Running  full — **bang  up." 

The  ChELAiRMAN.  And  making  money  f 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  did  not  say  we  were  making  money. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  1  do,  or  else  you  would  not  have  been 
running  full.  You  were  making  money,  running  full,  with  plenty  of 
orders? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  YeS;  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  raised  the  prices! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir;  I  beg  your  pardon.  We  did  not  raise  the 
prices. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  raise  the  prices  last  year! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  NO;  sir;  we  kept  right  on  with  the  same  prices. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Muy  I  be  pardoned  a  moment! 

The  Chairman.  I  would  rather  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Excuse  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  no  increase  in  the  prices  of  your  prod- 
ucts! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  We  made  the  same  kind  of  paper;  we  made  it  for 
different  parties.  We  make  a  peculiar  kind  of  paper,  and  there  were 
no  two  parties  that  we  were  making  the  same  kind  of  paper  for. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  paper  do  you  make  where  you  never 
make  the  same  kind  of  paper  for  two  parties! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  We  make  over  fifty  different  colors  and  shades  of 
papers. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Some  of  it  is  used  for  coating;  some  of  it  is  used  for 
blotting  purposes;  some  of  it  is  enameled. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  price  of  none  of  this  paper  been  advanced 
by  you  during  the  past  jrear! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  it  has;  yes,  sir.  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 
We  always  got  a  good  price  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  advanced 
or  not! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  it  has.  I  think  we  advanced  the  price  along 
last  July. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  an  advance  did  you  make! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  I  can  not  tell  ;^ou.  Mr.  Rogers  attends  more 
to  that  than  I  do;  but  we  got,  I  tmnk,  on  some  of  the  papers  an 
advance  probably  of  half  a  cent  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  seem  to  know  how  much  of  an  advance 
you  got;  but  you  know  that  at  that  time  you  were  running  full,  with 
plenty  of  orders! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  know  we  were  running  full. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  made  some  advances,  and  now  you  have 
very  Uttle  to  do!    Now  you  are  not  very  busy! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir;  there  are  none  of  the  people  that  are  using 
that  paper  that  are  busy. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  sure  the  advance  in  price  has  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that! 
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Mr.  Gilbert.  They  say  not. 

The  Chairman,  miat  is  the  character  of  customers  you  havel 
What  do  they  do?    What  do  they  do  with  the  paper? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Why^  for  instance,  it  is  generally  enameled.  That 
is,  you  have  seen  wall  paper? 

The  Chairman.  Occasionally. 

Mr.  Gilbert  (continuing).  That  stands  out! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  It  is  run  through  a  machine  and  embossed;  it 
stands  out. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  you  make — ^hanging  paper? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  We  make  that;  yes,  sir.  We  do  not  do  the  emboss- 
ing. We  make  it  for  people  in  New  England  that  do  that  expressly. 
We  make  a  great  deal  or  paper  to  put  on  these  beautiful  cfuendars 
that  come  out  along  the  1st  of  January.  We  make  them  in  all 
colors  and  shades. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Did  the  fact  of  your  going  out  of  the  manufacturing 
of  news  paper  and  going  into  tnis  other  line  have  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing the  volume  of  tnat  paper  and  increasing  the  price? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir — ^no;  oh,  no!  Do  you  mean  when  I  got  out 
of  the  news-paper  business? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir;  because  the  price  got  so  low,  and  the  stock 
from  which  we  made  it  advanced  so,  tnat  I  could  not  come  out  even. 

Mr.  Ryan.  But  a  lot  of  mills  like  yours  went  out  of  that  business 
and  went  to  manufacturing  paper  for  some  other  purpose. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  is  what  I  did.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  explain. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes;  but  then  did  the  price  of  news-print  paper  get 
lower  after  you  discontinued  its  manuiactiure? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Why^  I  think  it  has,  yes;  from  what  I  have  heard 
these  gentlemen  say  smce  I  have  been  nere. 

Mr.  Kyan.  But  if  a  lot  of  mills  went  out  of  it^  like  you  did,  and 
lessened  the  output  very  materially,  it  would  increase  the  price, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  would  depend  upon  what  the  consumption  was, 
I  should  think. 

The  Chairman.  Very  naturally.  What  is  the  total  output  of  your 
mill?    What  is  the  total  capacity  ofyour  mill  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  It  is  a  little  mill.  We  make  about  15  tons  of  paper 
a  day. 

Tne  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all  we  wish  to  ask,  unless  you  have 
something  to  add.  You  have  your  information  in  very  good  shape; 
and  we  would  like  to  have  those  tables,  if  you  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Why,  you  are  perfectly  welcome  to  have  them.  I 
would  like  to  have  you  nave  them  to  look  over.  You  can  depend  on 
it  that  they  are  correct,  too.  I  don't  know  what  these  other  people 
do.  I  have  never  been  in  any  combination,  or  anything  or  that 
kind.    I  have  paddled  my  own  canoe  and  steered  it. 

The  Chairman.  All  rignt 
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(The  following  tables  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  in  addition 
to  those  heretofore  set  forth:) 

WageB, 


Millwright 

Millwright  helper 

Maehine  tender,  72-inoh 
Baek  tender,  73-inch. . . 

Third  hand,  72-bioh 

Machine  tender,  62-inch 
Baek  tender,  62-inch . . . 
Thhrd  hand,  62-lnch.... 

Fireman 

Beater  men 

Beater  men  helper 

Washermen 

Teamsters 

Finishers 

Fhiisher's  helper 

Rotary  man 

Rag  cutter 

Rag  duster 

Rag  room  girls 

Day  men,  laborers 

Cutter  girls 


1908. 


13.75 
2.75 
3.40 
1.875 
1.50 
8.15 
1.775 
1.875 
2.57 
2.625 
1.80 
2.00 
2.00 
2.25 
1.626 
2.126 
1.80 
1.376 
1.26 
1.80 
1.26 


1877. 


82.60 

None. 

2.126 

1.26 

None. 


1.376 
1.025 
1.26 
1.60 
10.00 


1.00 
1.26 
1.26 


.80 

1.26 

.80 


Increase, 
1906  over  1877. 


PereetU. 

50 


60 
50 


131 

44 

25 
20 


fl2i 

70 

44 


661 


1805. 


83.00 
2.00 
8.00 
1.60 
1.00 
2.76 
1.60 
1.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.60 
1.726 

10.00 


1.626 


1.00 
1.40 
1.00 


Increase, 
1805  over  1877. 


P<r  cenX. 
25 


30 


25 

28J 

25 


Advance  In  wages,  1877  to  1906, 514  per  cent. 
Advance  tai  wages,  1805  to  1906, 28}  per  cent. 

FABTIB8  FROM  WHOM  WS  BOUGHT  FX7LP  WOOD. 

Eiffhteen  hundred  and  ninetv-nine,  Howard  A  Craig,  Sherbiooke,  Quebec;  1900, 
F.  F.  Fanner,  Three  Rivers,  Quebec;  1901,  F.  F.  Fanner,  Three  Kivers,  Quebec; 
1902,  Howard  A  Craig,  Sherbrooke,  Quebec:  1903,  The  Gres  Falls  Company.  Three 
Rivers,  Quebec;  1904,  1905.  1906,  1907,  and  1908,  River  Quelle  Pulp  and  Lumber 
Company,  St.  Pacome,  Quebec. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Brown  would  like  to  make  an 
additional  statement  at  this  time,  if  he  may. 
The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  HEEBEBT  T.  BBOWN,  EStt. 

• 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  here  a  list  of  papers  that  we  have  lost  during 
the  past  year,  or  at  least  that  we  have  been  imable  to  renew  and  have 
not  renewed;  and  I  thought,  if  it  were  proper,  that  I  would  like  to 
leave  that. 

The  Chairhan.  Does  it  show  the  contract  price  that  you  had  with 
them  ? 

Mr.  Bbown.  It  shows  the  contract  price  that  we  did  have  with 
them. 

The  Chabrman.  Does  it  show  the  price  you  quoted  to  them,  upon 
which  they  declined  to  renew? 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  wIQ  try  to  get  that,  too,  and  put  it  with  it,  if  you  like. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Brown.  Then,  may  I  leave  this  list  with  our  Mr.  Flint,  and 
have  him  hand  it  to  you  ? 

The  Chairman.  les. 

Mr.  Browv.  There  are  about  16  papers  here  that  we  lost,  and  I  do 
not  know  who  they  were  lost  to;  but  we  think  one  of  them  went  to  the 
Remington-Martin  Company,  one  to  the  Great  Northern,  one  to  a 
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western  concern,  and  one  to  the  International  Paper  Company. 
As  to  the  rest  of  them,  we  have  not  any  idea  where  they  went  to. 

Mr.  Stafpobd.  From  your  books  can  you  give  us  the  cost  per  ton 
of  jn-ound  wood,  sulphite,  and  of  print  paper? 

The  Chairman.  He  told  us  he  could  not. 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  think  I  can;  yes. 

The  Chaibman.  You  can  not  do  it,  however,  except  by  rearrang- 
ing your  books  and  making  an  arbitrary  charge  for  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Bbown.  Yes,  sir;  we  should  have  to  do  it  to  the  extent  of 
finding  out  what  we  should  pay  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  He  promised  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  You  mtend  to  furnish  that  data  in  that  statement 
that  you  are  going  to  give  the  committee! 

Mr.  Bbown.  Yes,  sir;  when  I  get  home  I  will  make  it  out  and  send 
it  to  the  chairman. 

(The  information  above  referred  to  was  subsequently  furnished 
by  Mr.  Brown,  and  is  as  follows :) 


I* 


Contnct  ex- 
pired. 


Tons  per 
month. 


Period  for 
which  con- 
tnct had 
been  held. 


Price  ftnd  terms  for 
preylone  twelve 
months. 


.a: 


i^ 
»^J 


.:o 


,iii 


I 

I 

do 

0» 


Norwich  Bulletin,  Norwich,  Conn 

The  National  and  the  Canado-Ameiicain, 

Manchester,  N.  H. 
Hontpeller    Dally    Jonmal,    Vermont 

Weekly  Watchman,  IContpeUer.  Vt. 
AUlngand  Cory,  for  supply  of  Jamestown 

Post,  Jamestown,  N.  x. 
Charies  8.  Clark,  for  supply  of  Dally 

States  and  News,  New  Orleans.  La. 
Wllkee-Barre  Times,  Wllkes-Barre,  Pa. . . 

Household  Qoeet,  Ghioaco,  QL 

Anderson  Evenlnc  News,  Anderson 
Weekly  Democrat,  Anderson,  Ind 

Vernon  Bros.&Go.,  for  supply  of  Modem 
Stories,  New  York  aty. 

Bookland  Dally  Star,  Rockland,  Me. 

Newark  Sunday  Call,  Newark,  N.  J 

Deerfleld  Valley  Times,  Wilmington,  Vt. . 

National  Tribune,  Washington,  D.  C. . . . 

St.  Alhans  Messenger,  St.  Alhans,  Vt 


Feb.    1,1907 
Feb.    8,1907 

Mar.  10,1907 

Mar.    2,1907 

May    1,1907 

July  16,1907 

Aug.    1,1907 

Sept.  1,1907 

Sept.  28, 1907 

Deo.  16,1907 

Jan.    1,1908 
Jan.  16,1908 

Mar.    1,1908 

Apr.    1,1908 


1 

10 
86 


10 
19 

1 

20 
8 


24  months . . 
12  months.. 

12  months . . 

12  months . . 

12  months . . 

80  months .. 
Mtfmonthi. 

81  months . . 

11  months.. 
80  months . . 

24  months . . 

12  months . . 

41  months . . 
84  months.. 


82  f.  o.  b.  Norwich. 

82.16  f.  o.  b.  Man- 
chester. 

82.30  f.  o.  b.  Mont- 
pelier. 

82  less  8  per  cent 
f .  0.  b.  Jamestown. 

9iM  f.  o.  b.  New 
York. 

82  deliTerdd,  less  81 
per  ton  cartage. 

82 less  3  per  cent  cash 
or  8  months'  note 
not  f.  o.  b.  press 
room. 

82  f.  o.  b^  Anderson. 

82  less  8  per  cent 
f .  o  .b.  press  room. 

82.25  f.  0.  b.  Rook- 
land. 

82.20  f.  o.  b.  Newark. 

82J50  less  2  per  cent 
f.  0.  b.  mUl. 

82.80  t  o.  b.  prees 
room. 

82.36    f.    O.    b.    St. 


Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  gentleman  here 
representing  the  unions  who  would  like  to  testify  briefly. 
The  Chatkman.  Very  well. 

STATEMENT  OF  WUUAH  BBUOE,  ESQ. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name  1 
Mr.  Bruce.  William  Bruce. 
The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Bruce  t 
Mr.  Bruce.  Franklin  Falls,  N.  H. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  connected  with  one  of  the  unions) 
Mr.  Bruce.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  connected  with  Local  No.  Oj  Boiler 
Sulphite,  and  Paper  Mill  Workers. 

75951— VOL  2—00 46 
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The  Chaibman.  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  wage  scale  at  jour  mill 
and  the  hours  of  labor? 

Mr.  Beucb.  In  1901  we  were  working  for  $8.40  for  seventy-two 
hours.    At  the  present  day  we  get  $10.72  for  forty-eight  hours. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  apply  that  to  yourself,  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Bbucb.  I  apply  that  to  all  classes  of  my  une  of  work  in  my 
town. 

The  Chaibman.  What  class  of  work  is  that? 

Mr.  Bbuos.  That  is  what  they  call  the  beater  engines,  in  the 
beater  room. 

The  Chaibman.  In  the  beater  room? 

Mr.  Bbuoe.  In  the  beater  room. 

The  Chaibman.  How  do  the  other  wages  in  that  inill  compare 
with  what  they  were  before,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Bbuoe.  They  have  all  gone  up  a  good  deal.  There  are  some 
men  that  were  working  ten  hours  for  $1.66  who- are  working  to-day 
for  $2  for  nine  hours— day  workers.  Other  work  has  aU  gone  up, 
according  to  the  scale  of  work  they  do. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  name  of  your  mill  ? 

Mr.  Bbuoe.  Franklin  Falls,  N.  H. 

The  Chaibman.  When  did  yoiu-  mill  go  on  the  three-tour  system  t 

Mr.  Bbuce.  On  the  last  of  September,  1907. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  an  independent  mill,  or  one  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company's  mills? 

Mr.  Bbucb.  It  is  one  of  the  International  mills. 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  September,  1907? 

Mr.  Bbuce.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  How  many  men  work  up  there;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Bbuce.  When  the  thing  is  in  full  blast,  it  is  somewhere  between 
three  and  four  hundred.    I  can  not  say  exactly. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  mill  shut  down  part  of  the  time  now? 

Mr.  Bbuce.  One  paper  mill  is. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  the  rest  of  the  mill  run  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Bbuce.  There  has  been  one  shut  down,  a  little  one;  and  there 
is  one  pulp  mill  that  has  been  shut  down  for  repairs. 

The  Chaibman.  Otherwise  the  mill  runs  six  aays  in  the  week? 

Mr.  Bbucb.  Six  days  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  your  mill  a  union  mill? 

Mr.  Bbuce.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  C.  H.  Remington,  of 
Watertown. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  any  western  men  here? 

Mr.  Hastinos.  We  have  one  or  two  here;  but  unfortimately  they 
were  misled  by  what  they  read  in  the  newspapers.  We  telegraphea 
for  them :  and  they  telegraphed  back  this  morning  stating  that  they 
saw  by  tne  papers  that  the  hearing  was  going  to  oe  adjourned,  and 
therefore  they  could  not  come  on.  But  we  nave  wired  them  that 
they  must  come  on,  so  that  they  will  be  here  to-morrow. 

xhe  Chairman.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that.  I  was  told  by  some 
members  of  the  House  to-day  that  there  were  a  number  of  western 
manufacturers  here  now. 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  are  two  here  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chaibman.  All  right. 
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STATEMEHT  OF  CHASLES  E.  BEMIHaTON,  ESQ. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chaisman.  What  is  your  name) 

Mr.  Reminoton.  Charles  H.  Remington. 

The  Chaxbiian.  Where  do  you  hve,Mr.  Remington} 

Mr.  Remington.  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

The  Chaibman.  What  mill  are  you  connected  with? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  represent  the  Remington  group  of  mills,  so 
ealled.  They  consist  of  the  Remington-Martin  Company,  the  Kay- 
mondville  Paper  Company,  the  Norwood  Paper  Company,  and  the 
Diana  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  also  connected  with  Craig  &  Co. ! 

Mr.  Remington.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  your  mills. 

Mr.  Remington.  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin  first,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  respective  mills,  and 
what  do  you  manufacture) 

Mr.  Remington.  We  manufacture  news  and  hanging  papers  in 
three  of  them;  and  the  Diana  Paper  Company  makes  a  higher-grade, 
light-weight  paper. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  any  mill  exclusively  occupied  in  the  manu- 
facture of  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes;  the  Remington-Martin. 

The  Chaihman.  Do  your  mills  sell  through  Craig  &  Co.! 

Mr.  Remington.  Not  exclusively.  We  sell  Craig  &  Co.  a  small 
proportion  of  our  product. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  the  selling  agent  of  these  companies 
that  you  speak  oft 

Mr.  Remington.  I  am  the  general  manager. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  also  the  selUng  agent? 

Mr.  Rebongton.  Part  of  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  most  of  the  paper  of  those  mills  sold  directly 
through  you,  or  through  H.  Q.  Craig  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  Out  of  a  product  of  50,000  tons  there  is  probably 
4,000  tons  sold  through  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  news-print  paper  do  you  make? 

Mr.  Remington.  About  forty-two  or  forty-three  thousand  tons  per 
year  out  of  the  three  news  mills,  as  I  call  them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  close  relations  with  H.  Q.  Craig  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  Not  particularly. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  an  agreement  have  you  with  them 
with  reference  to  selling  your  paper? 

Mr.  Remington.  None  whatever,  only  in  this  way:  They  some- 
times submit  some  business  to  us;  and  if  it  is  satisfactory  we  take  it, 
and  we  pay  them  a  commission  for  selling  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  commission  do  you  pay  them? 

Mr.  Remington.  Three  per  cent.  I  will  qualify  that,  however. 
On  hanging  paper,  which  they  sell  largely,  it  is  larger  than  tnat. 

The  Chairman.  Three  per  cent  on  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Remington.  On  news  paper;  yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Have  you  any  sort  of  an  understanding  with  H.  G. 
Craig  &  Co.  as  to  the  maintenance  of  prices? 

Mr.  Remington.  None  whatever. 
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The  Chaibman.  fiave  they  direotioDd  not  to  submit  prices  to  you 
below  a  certain  figure! 

Mr.  Remington.  They  have  no  directions  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  understanding  with  anyone  outside 
of  your  own  company? 

Mr.  Remington.  Not  at  all.' 

The  Chairman.  In  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  prices  t 

Mr.  Remington.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  your  mills  running  full  time! 

Mr.  Remington.  Not  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  restriction! 

Mr.  Remington.  Inability  to  place  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  or  an  advance  in  the  price  of  paper 
have  you  made  in  the  last  year! 

Mr.  Remington.  It  seems  to  average  in  the  neighborhood  of  $8 
per  ton. 

The  Chaibman.  On  how  many  tons! 

Mr.  Remington.  Let  me  see:  I  should  say  that  that  would  hold 
good  on  practically  all  of  oiu:  product.  I  have  figures  compiled  here 
n:om  one  of  our  nulls  that  is  complete  in  itself;  but  I  think  the  same 
ratio  would  hold  good  throughout — ^pretty  nearly  so,  at  least. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  those  figures,  if  they  are  not  too  long. 

Mr.  Remington.  I  have  figures  here  for  the  years  from  1904  to 
1907,  inclusive:  and  they  are  the  net  figures  at  the  mill.  In  1904 
our  average  selling  price  at  the  mill  was  $37.79  per  ton.  In  1905  it 
was  S35.15.    In  1906  it  was  $32.26.    In  1907  it  was  $40.9a 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  state  what  mill  it  was ! 

Mr.  Remington.  This  is  the  Remington-Martin  plant. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  located  where! 

Mr.  Remington.  At  Norfolk,  St.  Lawrence  Coimty,  N.  T, 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  what  the  average  price  was,  deliv- 
ered! 

Mr.  Remington.  Hardly.  I  have  not  those  figures  here.  These 
are  compiled  from  a  whole  lot  of  matter. 

The  Chairman.  You  usually  contract  for  the  paper  delivered,  do 
you! 

Mr.  Remington.  Sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  usually! 

Mr.  Remington.  I  would  not  say  it  is  usually  done  that  way.  I 
think  we  sell  more  f.  o.  b.  mill  than  we  do  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  this  $8  increase  would  average  on 
the  entire  output  of  vour  mills! 

Mr.  Remington.  Over  1906  I  think  it  would.  Nineteen  hundred 
and  six  is  the  lowest  point. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  long-term  contracts! 

Mr.  Remington.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  have  any  at  any  time  during  that 
period ! 

Mr.  Remington.  We  never  had  a  contract  running  over  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  price  at  which  you  are  selling 
paper  now! 

Mr.  Remington.  I  do  not  think  I  know^  quite. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  pnce  you  are  getting  for  the 
paper  now! 
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Mr.  Keminotok.  The  highest  price'we  are  getting  anywhere  is  on 
roll  news  paper.    That  is  about  $2.25  at  the  mill. 

The  Chaieman.  On  what,  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Remington.  On  roll  news  paper.  I  will  state  here  that  we 
make  a  large  part  of  our  product  in  sheets.  That  sells  for  a  little 
more  money  ordinarily,  and  costs  us  more. 

The  Chairman.  The  highest  price  that  you  get  at  the  mill  on  roll 
paper  now  is  about  what? 

Mr.  Remington.  About  two  and  a  quarter  cents. 

The  Chaibman,  At  the  mill? 

Mr.  Remington.  At  the  mill.  That  is,  on  some  contracts  that  we 
are  supplying. 

The  Chaieman.  What  is  the  lowest  one  of  your  contracts? 

Mr.  Remington.  Two  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  is  that  with? 

Mr.  Remington.  It  is  with  a  jobber  in  New  York  City, 

The  CHAIKMA:^^,  How  long  does  it  run? 

Mr.  Remington.  It  runs  through  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Through  the  year  1908  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes. 

The  Chairman,  When  did  you  make  the  contract  with  him? 

Mr.  Remington.  Shortly  prior  to  January  1. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  in  the  latter  part  of  19071 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  a  contract  at  2  cents? 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Two  cents  at  the  mill? 

Mr.  Remington.  At  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  that  amount  to  in  New  York  city? 
The  freight  is  15  cents,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Remington.  The  freight  is  a  little  m^re  than  that  with  us.  It. 
will  come  pretty  close  to  2  J  cents.  There  are  some  commissions  in 
that  that  have  been  figured  out  when  I  say  2  cents  at  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  what  price  you  are  paying  for  pulp 
wood  and  what  price  you  have  been  paying  for  a  series  of  years? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  think  so.  In  tne  year  1904  our  average  cost  of 
rossed  pulp  wood — that  is,  prepared  wood,  ready  to  go  into  the 
grinders 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  figured  on  the  basis  of  a  cord  of  rossed 
wood? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  am  talking  about  rossed  wood. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand;  but  is  it  figured  on  the  basis  of  a 
cord  of  rossed  wood? 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  a  cord  of  rough  wood  reduced  to  rossed  wood? 

Mr.  Remington.  On  a  cord  of  rossed  wood.  In  1904  the  average 
price  was  $11  at  the  mill,  deUvered.  In  1905  it  was  $11.12.  In  1906 
it  was  $11.50.  In  1907  it  was  $13.30.  The  first  three  months  of 
1908  it  was  $14. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  vou  get  rossed  wood  from  t 

Mr.  Remington.  It  is  mostly  Canadian  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Does  most  of  the  pulp  wood  that  you  use  come 
from  Canada? 

Mr.  Remington.  Up  to  the  present;  yes. 
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The  Chaibman.  You  have  to  pay  a  Kttle  higher  price  for  that  wood 
because  of  the  present  laws  or  regulations  of  Canada  in  reference  to 
the  exportation  of  Crown-lands  wood,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Kemington.  We  certainly  pay  an  aaaitional  25  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  a  benefit  to  you  if  that  wood  could 
be  exported  without  cost,  and  also  if  there  could  be  free  exportation 
of  wood  from  Ontario? 

Mr.  Remington.  It  certainly  would. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  think  that  benefit  would  be  equivalent  to 
the  amount  of  the  present  tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  pulp  wood  if  that 
should  be  repealed! 

Mr.  Remington.  You  are  talking  about  paper? 

The  Chaibman.  I  mean  wood  pulp  and  paper. 

Mr.  Remington.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chaibman.  What  caused  you  to  advance  the  prices  of  your 
paper  last  year? 

Mr.  Remington.  Because  there  was  a  big  demand  for  it,  and  we 
could  easily  sell  it. 

The  Chaibman.  That  really  soimds  like  the  best  explanation  I  have 
heard  yet. 

Mr.  Kyan.  You  were  making  a  reasonable  profit  selling  at  $2  at  the 
mill,  were  you,  prior  to  that?    . 

Mr.  Remington.  A  reasonable  profit?  No;  we  were  not  making 
a  reasonable  profit.  It  depends  on  what  you  call  a  reasonable  profit. 
Are  we  not  entitled  to  receive  more  than  interest  on  the  money 
invested  in  our  business  if  we  are  going  to  run  a  manufacturing 
business? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  am  not  here  to  answer  questions. 

Mr.  Remington.  Well,  all  right.    On  that  basis 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  simply  ask  you  this  question:  You  made  a  contract 
in  December,  1907,  at  2  cents,  less  commission? 

Mr.  Remington.  No;  that  was  net  at  the  mill  without  commission. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Two  cents  net  at  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  My  question  was  whether  or  not  that  contract  made  a 
reasonable  profit? 

Mr.  Remington.  No;  it  has  not  made  a  reasonable  profit. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Why  did  you  make  it,  then  ? 

Mr.  Remington   For  other  reasons. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  We  can  not  sell  every  poimd  of  paper  we  make 
at  the  top  price.    We  have  always  got  to  take  the  average. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Then  you  sold  it  for  that  because  you  could  not  get  any 
more  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Remington.  Not  on  that  particular  job. 

Mr.  Ryan.  If  there  was  a  pretty  general  demand  at  fair  prices,  and 
you  increased  your  prices  accordingly,  what  occasion  was  there  for 
your  making  a  contract  in  December  of  last  year  at  a  price  that  was 
not  reasonably  profitable? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  will  explain  that  contract.  That  contract  was 
a  sort  of  a  sliding  scale.  I  could  make  that  paper  more  or  less  as  I 
wanted  to  make  it;  and  it  was  a  good  thing  to  have  in  case  the  busi- 
ness went  off.    That  is  the  reason  that  contract  was  made. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  was  a  sort  of  a  buffer  contract,  to  fiU  in  ? 
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Mr.  Remington.  Exactly,  to  fill  in ;  and  I  have  been  mighty  glad 
I  have  had  it  since  then. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  makes  your  statement  much  better,  with  that 
explanation. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  been  mighty  glad  to  have  a  contract 
based  on  $2.25  in  New  York,  I  suppose  these  other  gentlemen  who 
have  contracts  based  on  $2.50  are  not  only  mighty  glad,  but  double 
extra  mighty  gladt 

Mr.  Remington.  They  ought  to  be.  I  will  explain  that  in  this  way : 
We  have  not  been  runnmg  our  mills  full  in  the  last  two  months.  To 
run  a  mill  part  time  is  awmlly  expensive;  and  as  I  say,  I  was  mighty 
glad  to  have  that  contract,  because  I  had  something  to  fall  back  on 
when  I  needed  it  badly. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  mills  all  on  the  three-tour  system? 

Mr.  Remington.  Three  of  them  are — that  is,  the  so-called  news 
mills.  I  might  explain  on  that  point  a  Uttle,  if  vou  care  for  it.  I  will 
state  that  the  construction  of  the  Remington-Martin  mill  was  started 
in  September^  1900,  and  we  got  it  completed  in  twenty-one  months. 
We  worked  nght  through  the  winter  and  put  the  concrete  in  at  10® 
below  zero,  and  so  on.  We  started  oflf  on  the  three-tour  system,  and 
the  mills  turned  out  paper,  pulp,  and  sulphite.  We  very  soon  found 
that  it  did  not  pay  us  very  well  to  run  the  ground-wood  and  the  sul- 
phite mills  on  three  tours,  so  that  was  afterwards  changed  to  two. 
We  ran  along  until  about  August,  1903,  and  we  were  then  running  on 
the  three-tour  system,  having  been  compelled  to  go  back  on  account 
of  the  union  people  there,  almough  it  did  not  pay  us.  The  fact  that 
we  were  running  on  three  tours  md  not  altogether  satisfy  those  peo- 
ple. We  got  into  difficulties  as  to  whether  we  had  the  right  to  employ 
the  foreman  upon  it  or  not,  and  we  had  a  strike.  We  came  out  ahead 
on  the  strike^  and  we  adjusted  the  mill  then  to  a  three-tour  system 
where  we  beheved  it  paid  and  two  tours  where  we  beUeved  that  two 
tours  paid,  and  it  has  been  running  in  that  way  ever  since. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  it  is  three  tour  and  what  part  is  two  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  The  paper-machine  room,  the  beater  room^  and 
the  fire  room — that  is,  the  boiler  room. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  on  the  three-tour  system. 

Mr.  Remington.  On  the  three-tour  system;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  grinder  rooms  and  the  sulphite  rooms t 

Mr.  Remington.  They  are  on  two;  and  the  steam  engineers  are  on 
two. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  steam  engineers  are  on  two? 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  ordinary  labor  work  ten  hours? 

Mr.  Remington.  Our  ordinary  labor  works  ten  hours;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Your  mills,  then,  are  not  union  mills? 

Mr.  Remington.  They  are  open  shops. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  unions  there? 

Mr.  Remington.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  union  men  there,  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  are  locals  in  your  town? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  there  now.  There 
was,  but  I  guess  they  got  tired. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  given  us  the  figures  as  to  that  mill. 

Mr.  Remington.  What  would  you  like  next?  Would  you  like  the 
cost  figures  per  ton,  etc.? 
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The  Chaibman.  We  would  like  the  figures  just  as  completely  as 
you  can  give  them  to  us. 

Mr.  Remington.  Then  I  will  begin  here.  The  tonnage  is  not  par- 
ticularly essential,  is  it? 

The  Chaisman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Remington.  You  can  have  it  if  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  read  it  all.  I  mean,  have  you  got 
it  all  there! 

Mr.  Remington.  It  needs  a  little  explanation.  I  think  it  had 
better  be  taken  in  the  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Remington.  In  1904  the  cost  was  S28.25. 

The  Chairman.  Per  what  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  Per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  That  excludes  what  cost — ^interest? 

Mr.  Remington.  That  excludes  interest  and  depreciation. 

The  Chairman.  It  includes  only  the  material  and  the  labor  t 

Mr.  Remington.  Only  the  material,  labor,  etc.;  yes,  sir.  There 
are  no  interest  chafes  of  any  nature  in  this. 

The  Chairman.  U  would  include  materials  used,  labor,  and  repairs  1 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Taxes ! 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  cost  of  fuel,  etc.  t 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes.  In  1905  it  was  S29.81.  In  1906  it  was 
$30.24.     In  1907  it  was  $31.89. 

Now  I  will  give  you  the  selling  prices.  In  1904,  $37.79;  in  1906, 
$35.15;  in  1906,  $32.26;  in  1907,  $40.90. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Those  figures  are  at  the  mill  t 

Mr.  Remington.  At  the  mill  in  every  instance.  I  have  also  figured 
out  here  the  average  interest  on  the  investment  per  ton  for  the  foui 
years.    Would  you  like  those  figures  1 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Remington.  That  is  $4.22. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  The  average  interest  on  the  investment  per  ton 
for  the  foiu"  years. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Interest  at  what  rate  t 

Mr.  Remington.  At  6  per  cent.  That  amounts  to  $4.22  per  ton  of 
paper  made. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  is  the  interest  on  the  total  investment? 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  total  money  invested  in  car- 
rying on  that  business. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  that  the  actual  investment,  or  the  amount  of  the 
bonds  and  stock  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Remington.  It  includes  the  bonds,  and  it  includes  the  cost  of 
the  plant,  and  the  money,  the  working  capital,  and  also  includes  a 
certain  quantity  of  timber  lands  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  do  you  take  as  the  investment — the  total  of 
the  bonds  and  the  stock  of  the  companv? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  exclude  the  bonds  entirely,  and  take  the  cost  of 
the  mill  property. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  base  this  upon  the  cost,  the  inventory  cost,  of 
the  property.    Is  that  it  ? 
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Mr.  Remington.  Not  the  inventory — what  it  actually  did  cost.  I 
have  nothing  to  say  about  inventory.  I  would  have  to  add  a  bigger 
figure  for  inventories. 

Air.  Stafford.  I  do  not  see  how  you  would  get  any  bigger  figure 
for  inventories. 

Mr.  Remington.  Why,  j^es;  the  property  is  worth  more  as  it 
stands,  if  they  are  going  to  inventory  it. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  If  you  are  inventorying  it,  you  do  not  inventory 
it  at  a  higher  price  every  year;  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  Why,  we  do  not  inventory  the  mill  plant  itself 
at  all. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  mean  you  include  only  what  you  actually  paid  for  it? 

Mr.  Remington.  We  include  only  what  we  actually  paid  for  it; 
certainly. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  money! 

Mr.  Remington.  In  money. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Why  do  you  not  inventory  the  mill  plant  in  your 
annual  inventory  I 

Mr.  Remington.  Because  if  we  inventoried  our  mill  plant  on  the 
basis  of  what  it  could  be  reproduced  for  to-day,  it  would  stand  a  good 
deal  more  than  it  stands  on  our  books;  and  we  propose  to  be  on  the 
safe  side. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  but  you  usually  inventory  things  of 
that  character  at  their  cost,  do  you  not) 

Mr.  Remington.  Well,  we  do,  in  effect,  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  A  man  does  not  inventory  his  property  on  the 
basis  of  what  it  would  be  worth  if  it  were  located  in  the  skyi 

Mr.  Remington.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  you  dp  inventory  your  plant  in  your  annual 
inventory! 

Mr.  Remington.  Certainly;  we  show  in  the  annual  statement 
what  it  is. 

Mr.  Stafford:  At  its  cost  rather  than  its  present  value! 

Mr.  Remington.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  What  i3  the  cost! 

Mr.  Remington.  In  dollars! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Remington.  It  represents  an  investment^  all  told,  of  about  a, 
million  and  a  half  dollars. 

The  Celairman.  For  all  of  the  mills! 

Mr.  Remington.  No  ;  for  this  one  mill. 

The  Chairman.  For  this  one  mill.  And  how  much  woodland  does 
that  include! 

Mr.  Remington.  About  20,000  acres. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  woodland  in  New  York  State! 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Will  jou  give  the  interest  rate  for  the  succeeding 
years  after  1904;  or  is  it  the  same  for  each  year! 

Mr.  Remington.  It  is  not  quite  the  same.  It  has  varied.  The 
investment  has  increased,  in  fact. 

The  Celairman.  This  is  the  amoimt  of  the  interest  per  ton  of 
product! 

Mr.  Remington.  The  interest  on  the  investment  per  ton  for  1904 
is  $3.76. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  was  $4.22. 

Mr.  Remington.  That  is  the  average  for  four  years. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon — the  average  for  four 
years. 

Mr.  Remington.  If  you  want  it  in  detail  I  will  give  it  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  give  it  to  us  for  each  year. 

Mr.  Remington.  In  1905,  $4.37.    In  1906,  .     In  1907,  $4.36. 

It  was  a  little  less  in  1907  because  our  product  was  greater. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  deduct  nothing  from  interest  for  the  apprecia- 
tion in  value  of  your  timber  lands  and  water  power  1 

Mr.  Remington.  We  have  not  cut  our  timoer  lands  at  all.  We 
hold  them  in  reserve. 

Mr,  Sims.  Are  they  not  worth  more  each  year  as  timber  goes  upl 

Mr.  Remington.  Thev  might  be;  but  on  the  same  plan  I  should 
hate  to  inventory  our  plant  for  more  than  it  cost  us. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  were  cutting  them  they  would  be  worth 
less? 

Mr.  Remington.  But  we  are  not  cutting  them^  except  a  small 

Quantity  that  we  cut  off — ^a  few  bums,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
'hat  is  the  only  thing. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  charge  up  interest  on  your  timber,  and  have  allowed 
no  credit  for  the  increased  value  of  the  timber  by  reason  of  apprecia- 
tion in  price? 

Mr.  Remington.  We  have  simply  got  to  carry  that  land  for  an 
emergency,  as  a  matter  of  safety;  and  it  has  got  to  be  charged  some- 
where. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  charged  up  here,  as  I  imderstandt 

Mr.  Remington.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  do  not  figure  it  in  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  your  paper? 

Mr.  Remington.  Not  in  these  figures;  no.  I  have  the  deprecia- 
tion here  separately. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  in  order  to^  estimate  that,  you  ought  to  also  have 
the  amoimt  of  appreciation  in  value  of  your  fixed  investments,  such 
as  the  increased  price  of  timber,  etc.  t 

Mr.  Remington.  That  might  be  true. 

The  Chairman.  What  dividends  do  you  pay  on  your  stock? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  will  state  here  that  the  capital  stock  of  this 
company  is  very  small.    The  capital  stock  itself  is  $350,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rest  represented  by — ^bondsf 

I^.  Remington.  Bonds,  some  money  that  we  owe,  and  surplus. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  naturally  would  pay  a  good  dividend! 

Mr.  Remington.  We  pay  7i  per  cent  on  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  Besides  the  interest  on  the  bonds! 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  many  bonds  have  you  out! 

Mr.  Remington.  Five  hundred  thousand  doUanu 

Mr.  Sims.  At  6  per  cent! 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  What isyour  daily  output!  ^  ' 

Mr.  Remington.  We  average  about  65  tons  in  this  mill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  did  you  begin  to  construct  this  plant! 

Mr.  Remington.  In  1900,  in  September. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  it  first  in  operation! 

Mr.  Remington.  About  the  first  of  Julyi  1903|  it  got  fairly  going. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  When  did  you  begin  to  pay  dividends  on  your 
capital  stock? 

Mr.  Remington.  After  about  three  years'  running;  I  have  for- 
gotten just  the  date. 

The  Chairbcan.  Mr.  Remington,  in  Mr.  Norris's  examination  I 
said  to  him,  "You  mentioned  Remington"— referring,  I  beUeve,  to 
you.    Your  name  is  Charles  H.  Remington,  is  itt 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes,  su*;  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mr.  Norris,  however. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norris  said  "Yes."  I  asked  him,  "Is  he  an 
associate  of  H.  G.  Craiel"  Mr.  Norris  said,  ''Yes."  I  said,  ''What  I 
want  to  know  is  this:  Suppose  a  newspapjer  applies  to  one  of  these  so- 
called  independent  mills  which  you  say  is  controlled  by  H.  G.  Craig 
&  Co.  as  to  sales,  what  will  be  done  with  that  appUcation?  Will^t 
be  referred  to  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  1 "    Mr.  Norris.  '  T^hat  is  right." 

Mr.  Remington.  What  was  that  last  statement,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  "That  is  right." 

Is  that  an  error,  or  is  that  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  have  just  stated  that  I  was  not  a  part  of  H.  G. 
Craig  &  Co.    I  think  that  answers  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  Mr.  Norris  the  question  whether,  in  case 
an  application  was  made  to  you  for  the  purchase  of  the  product,  that 
application  is  attended  to  by  you  or  your  office  or  whether  it  is  re- 
ferred to  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co. 

Mr.  Remington.  No.  If  Mr.  Norris  or  any  other  reputable  pub- 
lisher or  purchaser  of  paper  will  ask  me  for  a  price  on  paper,  and  I 
have  any  product  free  that  I  can  sell  him,  he  will  get  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  refer  such  appUcations  to  £L.  G.  Craig 
&Co.? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Not  in  any  case? 

Mr.  Remington.  Why,  we  have  had  cases  that  we  have  referred  to 
H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  the  same  as  we  have  to  some  other  people  who 
have  sold  certain  paper  for  us. 

The  Chairman.  But  is  it  your  practice,  where  applications  are 
made  to  you  for  the  purchase  of  paper  controlled  by  your  mills,  to 
pass  upon  them  in  your  office,  or  to  refer  them  to  some  other  office 
to  be  aetermined  upon? 

Mr.  Remington.  Generallv  we  pass  upon  them  in  our  own  office. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  ''generally."  What  do  you  do  with  them 
when  you  do  not  pass  upon  them  in  your  own  office? 

Mr.  Remington.  For  instance,  the  Manufacturers'  Paper  Company, 
of  41  Park  Row,  New  York,  sell  a  certain  quantity  of  paper  for  us. 
When  they  tell  us,  as  thejr  do,  that  they  are  working  on  certain  busi- 
ness for  us,  we  know  what  it  is.  If  they  were  working  on  that  business 
for  us  and  we  should  get  an  inquiry  direct,  we  should  probably  refer 
them  to  the  Manufacturers'  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  this  Question  of  Mr.  Norris:  "Is  it  your 
claim  that  all  of  these  mills  whicn  you  have  enumerated  agree  upon 
a  price  which  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  carry  out  or  that  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co., 
after  a  conference  with  them,  decide  upon  a  price  which  they  carry 
out,  so  that  there  is  no  variation  in  price,  no  competition?" 

Mr.  Norris  said:  "Our  claim  is  that  in  some  way,  either  by  direc- 
tion to  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  or  by  arrangement  with  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co., 
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a  common  price  is  agreed  upon  among  all  of  the  millS;  and  that  H.  Q. 
Craig  &  Co.  carry  out  that  programme." 

Do  you  have  any  arrangement  with  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  by  which 
they  advise  you  as  to  the  price  which  other  mills  are  asking,  and  you 
advise  them  of  the  price  which  you  are  asking,  and  which  they  may 
communicate  to  other  mills? 

Mr.  Remington.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  What  was  the  total  investment  on  which  you  cal- 
culated the  average  interest  charge  at  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  have  not  the  exact  figures,  but  it  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  million  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  And  that  is  away  in  excess  of  the  capital  stock  and 
your  bonds? 

Mr.  Remington.  Oh^  yes. 

Mr.  Rtan.  Yoiu*  capital  stock  is  S350,000and  your  bonds  $500,0001 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Do  you  estimate  your  pulp-wood  reserves  at  their 
present  value  in  that  calculation? 

Mr.  Remington.  They  are  based  at  about  $12  an  aeie,  aa  I  remem- 
ber it. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Their  present  valuation? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  present  valu- 
ation or  not.  I  do  not  know  what  the  present  valuation  of  those 
lands  would  be,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  If  I  were  going  to  sell  Uiem,  I  do 
not  know  what  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Sims.  About  how  many  cords  of  wood  do  you  estimate  to  be  in 
them  per  acre? 

Mr.  Remington.  About  8  cords  in  that  land. 

The  Chaibman.  About  how  much  of  an  output  of  news-print  paper 
do  you  have? 

Mr.  Remington.  All  told,  do  you  mean? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes ;  all  told. 

Mr.  Remington.  Wlien  we  are  running  full,  about  175  tons. 

The  Chaibman.  About  how  much  water  power  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  will  have  to  figure  just  a  little.  [After  making 
computation.]    Roughly,  12,000  horsepower. 

The  Chaibman.  A^d  how  is  it  distributed? 

Mr.  Remington.  The  Remington-Martin  Company  have  about 
6,000  developed,  the  Raymond vme  Company  about  the  same,  and  the 
Norwood  Company  about  2,000. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  that  is  all  at  present — probably  altogether^ 
We  may  want  to  get  some  more  data  from  you.  What  other  data 
have  you  there? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  have  the  pay  roll  per  ton  figured  sinoe  1904. 

The  Chaibman.  We  would  like,  of  course,  all  of  that  data.  We 
would  ask  you  for  it  if  we  had  a  little  more  time.  If  you  have  it 
arranged,  we  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Remington.  If  you  like,  I  can  give  you  this  in  a  minute,  per 
ton. 

The  Chaibman.  All  right, 

Mr.  Remington.  I  win  say  that  in  compiling  these  figures  I  have 
put  in  strictly  raw  material — that  is,  wood,  sulphur,  lime,  coal,  wrap- 
pers, and  things  of  that  kind,  and  some  Utile  cnemioals,  etc.,  that  we 
use.    That  is  raw  material.    I  have  taken  this  mill  because  it  is  cowt- 
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plete  in  itself — ^sulphite,  ground  wood,  and  paper,  aU  together  under 
one  roof.    Figurea  upon  that  basis,  the  pay  roll  per  ton  for  1904  is 

$6.99.  ^  ,        .,   . 

The  Chaieman.  Is  that  the  pay  roll  for  everything  in  the  mill,  in- 
cluding^ the  manufacture  of  sulphite  and  wood  pulp! 

Mr.  Keminqton.  Everything;  yes,  sir;  altogether. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Administration? 

The  Chairman.  Foremen  and  everything  1  ^ 

Mr.  Remington.  Administration  is  not  m  it;  no.    It  is  the  labor. 

The  C^iBMAN.  You  have  computed  that  so  as  to  cover  all  the  labor 
in  the  millt 

Mr.  Remington.  To  cover  all  the  labor.  In  other  words,  I  have 
computed  this  much  of  it:  Here  is  a  mill  that  makes  the  three  items, 
the  three  businesses  combined. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Remington.  The  ultimate  product  is  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Remington.  I  have  computed  this  to  show  the  pulp  required 
to  produce  that  ton  of  paper  and  everything  in  the  way  of  raw 
material. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  by  taking  the  total  pay  roll  and  dividing 
it  by  the  number  of  tons  of  paper  produced  % 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes;  certamly. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  produce  nothing  else  except  news- 
print paper? 

Mr.  Remington.  Nothing  but  news-print  paper. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  your  other  products  go  into  the  news-print 
paper? 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Remington.  In  1904  it  was  $6.99.  In  1905  it  was  $7.72.  In 
1906  it  was  $8.88.  In  1907  it  was  $8.53.  In  1907  we  succeeded  in 
increasing  our  production  without  additional  cost  or  any  perceptible 
increase  in  pay  roll;  and  that  therefore  makes  the  figure  less. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  so  far  this  year) 

Mr.  Remington.  Let  me  see  if  I  have  tnat.  I  think  I  have,  though 
I  will  not  be  sure.  [After  examining  papers.]  I  have  not  tnat.  It 
hasprobably  changed  very  little. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  tables  have  you  there ! 

Mr.  Remington.  I  have  one  showing  the  cost  of  machine  clothing. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  can  put  that  in  the  record.  We  would 
like  to  have  that.    We  have  been  over  that  quite  fully. 

(The  paper  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Om  of  imuMm  dotMng. 

[Bamington-lCartlii  Company,  Narfolk,  N.  T.| 


Year. 


1904 
1906 
1906 

1907 


Cott. 


05,021.06 
39,771. 4D 
a3,4n.ffi 


n, 

16«916 

i7;«i 

18,948 


Uadilnt 
dothlng, 
par  ton. 


tl.488 
L76 
LM 
L8r 
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Mr.  Staffobd.  Your  mill  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  modem 
of  its  kind  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  We  think  so, 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  width  news-print  paper  do  you  manufacture 
on  your  machines? 

Mr.  Remington.  We  have  one  wide  machine  which  will  make 
152^  inches  of  trimmed  paper.  The  other  machine  is  a  smaller 
machine,  which  will  make  93  inches  of  trimmed  paper. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  but  two  machines  in  tne  mill  in  which  you 
make  these  papers? 

Mr.  Remington.  In  that  particular  mill;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Why  do  jou  estimate  an  interest  charge  on  the 
investment  that  you  have  m  your  forest  reserves  when  you  are  not 
using  them  in  the  manufacture  of  paper? 

Mr.  Remington.  Why  do  we  estimate  an  interest  charge  ? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 
^  Mr.  Remington.  It  has  got  to  be  carried  somewhere.  We  are 
simply  carrying  that  for  an  emergency.  We  do  not  know  what  is 
poing  to  happen  with  the  wood  question,  and  we  are  carrying  it  as 
long  as  we  can;  and  something  has  to  stand  that  interest  cnarge.  1 
do  not  see  what  else  we  can  do  except  carry  it  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speculating  in  land,  really? 

Mr.  Remington.  Well,  hardly. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  cutting  wood  off  of  it,  are  yout 

Mr.  Remington.  Not  much. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  there? 

Mr.  Remington.  It  is  there. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  want  to,  you  can  cut  wood  off  of  it? 

Mr.  Remington.  If  we  want  to,  we  can  cut  wood  off  of  it.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  And  the  reason  you  hold  it  is  because  it  is  mcreaa- 
in^  in  value? 

Mr.  Remington.  No;  that  is  not  the  point.  That  is  not  the 
primary  reason. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  are  you  holding  it  for?  YHiy  do  you 
not  cut  the  wood? 

Mr.  Remington.  Because  we  may  be  up  against  an  export  duty 
from  Canada  quicldy. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  it? 

Mr.  Remington.  And  we  have  ^ot  that  land  to  fall  back  on  imtil 
we^et  things  straightened  out,  if  it  does  come. 

Tub  Chairman.  That  is  it  ?  You  are  holding  it  as  a  matter  of  speo- 
ulation,  then,  thinking  it  is  going  to  be  worth  more  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Remington.  Well,  I  do  not  look  at  it  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  think  it  will  not  be  worth  any  more  in  the 
future,  why  in  the  world  do  you  not  cut  it? 

Mr.  Remington.  Because  we  want  to  have  some  wood,  so  that  if 
we  happen  to  be  shut  off  from  our  supply  from  Canada  quickly  we 
will  have  this  to  fall  back  on. 

Mr.  Sims.  Would  it  not  be  just  as  valuable  for  me  to  hold  it  and 
not  to  have  any  mill,  because  I  could  sell  it  to  you  at  the  increased 
price? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  do  not  think  you  could  sell  it  to  us,  because 
it  would  cost  so  much  that  we  could  not  stand  it. 


